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JOHN  RUSKIN. 

BtrsKiiT,  JoHW,  an  eminent  English  art-critic  and  lecturer ;  bom 
at  London,  February  8,  1819.  He  entered  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1842,  having,  in  1839,  gained  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  English  poetry.  During  his  undergraduateship 
he  wrote  much  verse.  After  graduating  he  studied  art,  and  acquired 
much  technical  skill  as  a  draugbtaman,  which  has  served  him  in 
illustrating  some  of  bis  subseqaeat  works.  His  books  on  art  com- 
prise "Modern  Painters"  (1843-60);  "The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture"  (1849);  "The  Stones  of  Venice"  (1851-53);  "Pre- 
Kaphaelitism  "  (1861) ;  "  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua  "  (1854-60)  ; 
"Elements  of  Drawing"  (1857);  "Political  Economy  of  Art" 
(1858);  "The  Two  Paths"  (1859);  "Elements  of  Perspective" 
(1859)1  "Lectures  on  Art"  (1870);  "Aratra  Pentelici"  (1872); 
"Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret"  (1872);  "The 
LawsofF^aole"  (1877-79);  "The  Art  of  England"  (1883) ;  "Ver- 
ona, and  Other  Lectures"  (1893);  "The  Poetry  of  Architecture" 
(ISyS)  ;  and  ruiufrous  notes  and  reports.  His  many  miacellaneous 
works  on  ethics,  social  science,  political  economy,  mythology,  botany, 
etc.,  published  under  fanciful  titles,  include,  among  others,  "  Sesame 
and  Lilies"  (1865),  one  of  his  most  popular  books;  "The  Ethici 
of  the  Dust "  (1866)  ;  "  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  "  (1866)  ;  "  The 
Queen  of  the  Air"  (1869);  "Munera  Pulveris  "  (1872-73);  "The 
Eagle's  Nest"  (1872);  "Love's  Meinie"  (1873);  "Proserpina" 
(1875-86)  ;  "  Deucalion  "  (1875-83) ;  and  "  St.  Mark's  Rest "  (1877- 
84).  He  also  wrote  a  popular  fairy  tale,  "  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River"  (1851);  "Arrows  of  the  Chace  "  (1880),  letters  to  news- 
papers; "Prffiterita," autobiographical (1885-89);  "Fors  Clavigera" 
(1871-84),  miscellaneons  counsels,  moral,  religious,  economic,  litar- 
»ry,  etc. 

Thb  Laup  op  Mehort. 

(From  "The  SeTon  I^mpi  ot  ArcMMctON.") 
Among  the  hours  of  his  life  to  which  the  writer  looki  back 
vlEb  peculiar  gratitude,  as  having  been  marked  by  more  than 
ordinary  fulnees  of  joy  or  clearness  of  teaching,  is  one  passed, 
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now  some  years  ago,  near  time  of  sunset,  among  the  broken 
masses  of  pine  forest  which  skirt  the  course  of  the  Ain,  above 
the  village  of  Champagnole,  in  the  Jura.  It  is  a  spot  which  has 
all  the  solemnity,  with  none  of  the  savageness,  of  the  Alps ; 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power  beginning  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  earth,  and  of  a  deep  and  majestic  concord  in  the 
rise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny  hills;  the  first  utterance  of 
those  mighty  mountain  symphonies,  soon  to  be  more  loudly 
lifted  and  wildly  broken  along  the  battlements  of  the  Alps. 
But  their  strength  is  as  yet  restrained ;  and  the  far  reaching 
ridges  of  pastoral  mountain  succeed  each  other,  like  the  long 
and  sighing  swell  which  moves  over  quiet  waters  from  some 
far  off  stormy  sea.  And  there  is  a  deep  tenderness  pervading 
that  vast  monotony.  The  destructive  forces  and  the  stem 
expression  of  the  central  ranges  are  alike  withdrawn.  No 
frost-ploughed,  dust-encumbered  paths  of  ancient  glacier  fret 
the  soft  Jura  pastures ;  no  splintered  heaps  of  I'uin  break  the 
fair  ranks  of  her  forest;  no  pale,  defiled,  or  furious  rivers  send 
their  rude  and  changeful  ways  among  her  rocks.  Patiently, 
eddy  by  eddy,  the  clear  green  streams  wind  along  their  well- 
known  beds ;  and  under  the  dark  quietness  of  the  undisturbed 
pines,  there  spring  up,  year  by  year,  such  company  of  joyful 
flowers  as  I  know  not  the  like  of  among  all  the  blessings  of 
the  earth.  It  was  spring  time,  too ;  and  all  were  coming  forth 
in  clusters  crowded  for  very  love ;  there  was  room  enough  for 
all,  but  they  crushed  their  leaves  into  all  manner  of  strange 
shapes  only  to  be  nearer  to  each  other.  There  was  the  wood 
anemone,  star  after  star,  closing  every  now  and  then  into 
nebulae;  and  there  was  the  oxalis,  troop  by  troop,  like  virginal 
processions  of  the  Mois  dc  Marie,  the  dark  vertical  clefts  in 
the  limestone  choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy  snow,  and 
touched  with  ivy  on  the  edges  —  ivy  as  light  and  lovely  as  the 
vine ;  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets,  and  cowslip 
bells  in  sunny  places ;  and  in  the  more  open  ground,  the  vetch, 
and  comfrey,  and  mezereon,  and  the  small  sapphire  buds  of  the 
Polygala  Alpina,  and  the  wild  strawberry,  just  a  blossom  or 
two,  all  showered  amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep,  warm, 
amber-colored  moss.  I  came  out  presently  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine:  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  waters  rose  suddenly  from 
beneath,  mixed  with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes  among  the 
])ine  boughs;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  walled  all 
along  as  it  was  by  gray  clins  ot  limestone,  there  was  a  hawk 
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Billing  slowly  off  tlieir  brow,  touching  them  nearly  with  liia 
ffingfl,  and  with  the  ehadows  of  the  pines  flickering  upon  his 
plumage  from  above  ;  but  with  the  fall  of  a  huodied  fathoms 
nader  his  breast,  and  the  curling  pools  of  the  green  river 
gliding  and  glittering  dizzily  beneath  him,  their  foam  globes 
moving  with  him  as  he  flew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  scene  less  dependent  upon  any  other  interest  than  that  of 
its  own  secluded  and  serious  beauty  ;  but  the  writer  well  re- 
nembers  the  sudden  blankness  and  chill  which  were  cast  upon 
it  when  he  endeavored,  in  order  more  strictly  to  arrive  at  the 
suurccB  of  itd  im press ivene SB,  to  imagine  it,  for  a  moment,  a 
scene  in  some  aboriginal  forest  of  the  New  Continent.  The 
Qowers  in  an  instant  lost  their  light,  the  river  its  music ;  the 
hills  became  oppressively  desolate;  a  heaviness  in  the  boughs 
ofihe  darkened  forest  showed  how  much  of  their  former  power 
lindl)cen  dependent  upon  a  life  which  was  not  theirs,  how  much 
"ftbe  glory  of  the  imperishable,  or  continually  renewed,  crea- 
tion ig  reflected  from  things  more  precious  in  their  memories 
than  it,  in  its  renewing.  Those  ever  springing  flowers  and 
tver  flowing  streams  had  been  dyed  by  the  deep  colors  of  human 
■"niluraiice,  valor,  and  virtue  ;  and  the  crests  of  tiie  sable  hills 
that  rose  against  the  evening  sky  received  a  deeper  worship, 
Wauee  their  far  shadows  fell  eastward  over  the  Iron  wall  of 
Juui,  and  the  four-square  keep  of  Gransoti. 

It  is  as  the  centralization  and  protectress  of  this  sacred  in- 
tluence,  that  Architecture  is  to  l>e  regarded  by  us  with  the  most 
Berious  thought.  We  may  live  without  her,  and  worship  with- 
out her,  but  we  cannot  reroember  without  her.  How  cold  is 
all  history,  how  lifeless  all  imagery,  compared  to  that  which 
'he  living  nation  writes,  and  the  uncorrnpted  marble  bears  !  — 
liow  many  pages  of  doubtful  record  might  we  not  often  spare, 
for  a  few  stones  left  one  U[ion  another!  The  ambition  of  the 
old  Babel  builders  was  well  directed  for  this  world :  there  are 
hut  two  strong  conquerors  of  the  forgetfulness  of  men.  Poetry 
snd  Architecture;  and  the  latter  in  some  snrt  includes  the 
lormer,  and  is  mightier  in  its  reality  :  it  is  well  to  have,  not 
wlj  what  men  have  thought  and  felt,  but  what  their  bands 
hife  handled,  and  their  strength  wrought,  and  their  eyes  bc- 
Wd,  all  the  days  of  their  life.  The  age  of  Homer  is  sur- 
iDuuded  with  darkness,  his  very  personality  with  doubt.  Not 
so  that  of  Pericles :  and  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  con- 
fess, ihat  we  have  learned  more  of  Greece  out  of  the  crunibleu 
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fragments  of  her  sculpture  than  even  from  her  sweet  singers 
or  soldier  historians.  ^^  And  if  indeed  there  be  anj  profit  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  past,  or  any  joy  in  the  thought  of  being 
remembered  hereafter,  which  can  give  strength  to  present  ex- 
ertion, or  patience  to  present  endurance,  there  are  two  duties 
respecting  national  architecture  whose  importance  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  :  the  first,  to  render  the  architecture  of  the 
day,  historical:  and,  the  second,  to  preserve,  as  the  most 
precious  of  inheritances,  that  of  past  ages." 

It  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  directions  that  Memory  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  the  Sixth  Lamp  of  Architecture ;  for  it  is  in 
becoming  memorial  or  monumental  that  a  true  perfection  is 
attained  by  civil  and  domestic  buildings;  and  this  partly  as 
they  are,  with  such  a  view,  built  in  a  more  stable  manner,  and 
partly  as  their  decorations  are  consequently  animated  by  a 
metaphorical  or  historical  meaning. 

As  regards  domestic  buildings,  there  must  always  be  a 
certain  limitation  to  views  of  this  kind  in  the  power,  as  well  as 
in  the  hearts,  of  men ;  still  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  evil  sign  of 
a  people  when  their  houses  are  built  to  last  for  one  generation 
only.  There  is  a  sanctity  in  a  good  man's  house  which  cannot 
be  renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises  on  its  ruins:  and  I 
believe  that  good  men  would  generally  feel  this ;  and  that  having 
spent  their  lives  happily  and  honorably,  they  would  be  grieved, 
at  the  close  of  them,  to  think  that  the  place  of  their  earthly 
abode,  which  had  seen,  and  seemed  almost  to  sympathize  in,  all 
their  honor,  their  gladness,  or  their  suffering, — that  this,  with 
all  the  record  it  bare  of  them,  and  of  all  material  things  that 
they  had  loved  and  ruled  over,  and  set  the  stamp  of  themselves 
upon  —  was  to  be  swept  away,  as  soon  as  there  was  room  made 
for  them  in  the  grave ;  that  no  respect  was  to  be  shown  to  it,  no 
affection  felt  for  it,  no  good  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  their 
children ;  that  though  there  was  a  monument  in  the  church, 
there  was  no  warm  monument  in  the  hearth  and  house  to  them ; 
that  all  that  they  ever  treasured  was  despised,  and  the  places  that 
had  sheltered  and  comforted  them  were  dragged  down  to  the 
dust.  I  say  that  a  good  man  would  fear  this;  and  that,  far 
more,  a  good  son,  a  noble  descendant,  would  fear  doing  it  to  his 
father^s  house.  ^^  I  say  that  if  men  lived  like  men  indeed,  their 
houses  would  be  temples  —  temples  which  we  should  hardly 
dare  to  injure,  and  in  which  it  would  make  us  holy  to  be  per- 
mitted to  live ;  and  there  must  be  a  strange  dissolution  of  nat- 
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nral  affection,  a  strange  unthankful  neas  for  all  that  homes  have 
gireu  and  parents  taught,  a  straagc  consciousness  that  we  have 
beea  unfaithful  to  our  fathers'  honor,  or  that  uur  own  Uvee  are 
notauch  as  would  make  our  dwellings  eacrcd  to  our  children, 
Then  each  man  would  fain  build  to  himself,  and  build  for  the 
little  revolution  of  his  own  life  only.  And  I  look  upon  those 
pitiful  coacretioDs  of  hme  and  clay  which  spring  up,  in  mildewed 
fonrardness,  out  of  the  kneaded  fields  about  our  capital  —  upon 
thuee  thin,  tottering,  foundationless  shells  of  splintered  wood 
ud  imitated  stone  —  upon  those  gloomy  rows  of  formalized 
minuteness,  alike  without  difference  and  without  fellowship,  as 
loliUry  as  similar  —  not  merely  with  the  careless  disgust  of  an 
offended  eye,  not  merely  with  sorrow  for  a  desecrated  landscape, 
but  with  a  painful  foreboding  that  the  roots  of  our  national 
greatness  must  be  deeply  cankered  when  they  arc  fhua  loosely 
stnick  in  their  native  ground;  that  those  comfortless  and  un- 
boDored  dwellings  are  the  signs  of  a  great  and  spreading  spirit 
of  popular  discontent ;  that  they  mark  the  time  when  every 
man's  aim  is  to  be  in  some  more  elevated  sphere  than  his  nat- 
unil  one,  and  every  man's  past  life  is  hia  habitual  scorn ;  when 
men  build  in  the  hope  of  leaving  the  places  they  have  built,  and 
lire  ia  the  hope  of  forgetting  the  years  that  they  have  lived ; 
'beu  the  comfort,  the  peace,  the  relitrion  of  home  have  ceased 
to  be  felt;  and  the  crowded  tenements  of  a  struggling  and  rest- 
lew  population  differ  only  from  the  tents  of  the  Arab  or  the 
Gypsy  by  their  less  healthy  openness  to  the  air  of  heaven,  and 
lesB  happy  choice  of  their  spot  of  earth ;  by  their  sacrifice  of 
liberty  without  the  gain  of  rest,  and  of  stability  without  the  lux- 
nfy  of  change." 

This  ia  Qo  slight,  no  consequenceless  evil ;  it  is  ominous, 
infectiouB,  and  fecund  of  other  fault  and  misfortune.  When 
men  do  not  love  their  hearths,  nor  reverence  their  thresholds, 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  dishonored  both,  and  that  they  have 
"e^er  acknowledged  the  true  universality  of  that  Christian  wor- 
'bip  which  was  indeed  to  supersede  the  idolatry,  but  not  the 
Pisty,  of  the  pagan.  Our  God  ia  a  houaehold  God,  as  well  as  a 
beavealy  one ;  He  has  an  altar  in  every  man's  dwelling ;  let  men 
[t>ok  to  it  when  they  rend  it  lightly  and  pour  out  its  ashes.  It 
IS  not  a  (jiiestion  of  mere  ocular  delight,  it  is  no  question  of  in- 
''■''Iwtual  pride,  or  of  cultivated  and  critical  fancy,  how,  and  with 
"hat  aspect  of  durability  and  of  completeness,  the  domestic 
tiuildingB  of  a  nation  shall  be  raised.     It  is  one  of  those  moral 
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duties,  not  with  more  impunity  to  be  neglected  because  the  per- 
ception of  them  depends  on  a  Hnely  toned  and  balanced  con- 
scientiousness, to  build  our  dwellings  with  care,  and  patience, 
and  fondness,  and  diligent  completion,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
duration  at  least  for  such  a  period  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
national  revolutions,  might  be  supposed  likely  to  extend  to  the 
entire  alteration  of  the  direction  of  local  interests.  This  at 
the  least;  but  it  would  be  better  if,  in  every  possible  instance, 
men  built  their  own  houses  on  a  scale  commensurate  rather  with 
their  condition  at  the  commencement,  than  their  attainments  at 
the  termination,  of  their  worldly  career;  and  built  them  to  stand 
as  long  as  human  work  at  its  strongest  can  be  hoped  to  stand  ; 
recording  to  their  children  what  they  had  been,  and  from  what, 
if  so  it  had  been  permitted  them,  they  had  risen.  And  when 
houses  are  thus  built,  we  may  have  that  true  domestic  archi- 
tecture, the  beginning  of  all  other,  which  does  not  disdain  to 
treat  with  respect  and  thoughtfulness  the  small  habitation  as 
well  as  the  large,  and  which  invests  with  the  dignity  of  con- 
tented manhood  the  narrowness  of  worldly  circumstance. 

I  look  to  this  spirit  of  honorable,  proud,  peaceful  self-posses- 
sion, this  abiding  wisdom  of  contented  life,  as  probably  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  great  intellectual  power  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
yond dispute  as  the  very  primal  source  of  the  great  architecture 
of  old  Italy  and  France.  To  this  day,  the  interest  of  their  fair- 
est cities  depends,  not  on  the  isolated  richness  of  palaces,  but  on 
the  cherished  and  exquisite  decoration  of  even  the  smallest  ten- 
ements of  their  proud  periods.  The  most  elaborate  piece  of 
architecture  in  Venice  is  a  small  house  at  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor  with  two  stories  above,  three 
windows  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second.  Many  of  the  most 
exquisite  buildings  are  on  the  narrower  canals,  and  of  no  larger 
dimensions.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  fifteenth 
century  architecture  in  North  Italy  is  a  small  house  in  a  back 
street,  behind  the  market-place  of  Vicenza  ;  it  bears  date  1481, 
and  the  motto,  II .  rCeit .  rose  .  sans  .  Spine  .  ;  it  has  also  only  a 
ground  floor  and  two  stories,  with  three  windows  in  each,  sepa- 
rated by  rich  flower-work,  and  with  balconies,  supported,  the 
central  one  by  an  eagle  with  open  wings,  the  lateral  ones  by 
winjijed  griffins  standing  on  cornucopiae.  The  idea  that  a  house 
must  be  large  in  order  to  bo  well  built,  is  altogether  of  modem 
growth,  and  is  parallel  with  the  idea,  that  no  picture  can  be  his- 
torical, except  of  a  size  admitting  figures  larger  than  life. 
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I  would  have,  then,  our  ordinary  dwelling-liouBCB  built  to 
Ust,  and  built  to  be  lovely  ;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantiiesa  as 
may  be,  within  and  without;  with  what  degree  of  likeness  to 
each  otiier  in  style  and  manner,  I  will  say  presenlly,  under  an- 
other head;  but,  at  all  eveiita,  with  such  differences  as  mijrht 
luit  and  express  each  inan'a  character  and  occupation,  and  partly 
hi*  history.  This  right  over  the  house,  I  conceive,  belongs  to 
itilii'st  builder,  and  is  to  bo  respected  by  his  children;  and  it 
vould  he  well  that  bhnk  stones  should  be  left  In  places,  to  bo 
inscribed  with  a  atimmary  of  hia  life  and  of  its  experience,  rais- 
in^  thus  the  habitation  into  a  kind  of  nionuincnt,  and  develo[)- 
iii',',  into  more  systematic  iiistructiveness,  that  good  custom 
v\wh  was  of  old  universal,  and  which  still  remains  among 
aime  of  the  Sttiss  and  Gcrmnns,  of  acknowledging  the  grace  of 
God's  permission  to  build  and  possess  a  quiet  reatiug-place,  in 
such  SH-cet  words  as  may  well  close  our  speaking  of  these  things. 
I  liave  taken  them  from  the  front  of  a  cottage  lately  built 
amniif;  the  green  pastures  which  descend  from  the  yillage  of 
Grindelwald  to  the  lower  glacier :  — 

"Mit  herzlichera  Vertranen 
Hat  Johannes  Mooter  und  Maria  Babi 
Dieses  Haua  bauen  lassen. 
'         D?r  Hebe  Gi>tt  woll  una  bewahren 
Vor  allero  UiiglUck  und  Gefahren, 
TJnd  es  iu  Segen  lassen  stehn 
Auf  der  Reise  durch  diese  Jammerzeit 
Nach  dem  himnilischen  Paradiese, 
Wo  alio  Froinmen  wobnen, 
D.I  wird  Gott  sie  belohnen 
Mit  der  Friedenskrone 
Zu  alle  Ewigkeit." 

In  public  buildings  the  historical  purpose  should  be  still 
more  delinite.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Oothic  architec- 
ture,—  I  use  the  word  Ootbic  in  the  most  extended  sense  as 
broadly  opposed  to  claaaif^al.  — that  it  admits  of  a  richness  of 
record  altogether  unliinited.  Its  minute  and  multitudinous 
Bciilptiiral  decorations  afford  means  of  expressing,  cither  sym- 
bolically or  literally,  all  that  need  he  known  iif  national  feel- 
ing or  achievement.  More  decoration  will,  indeed,  he  usually 
required  than  can  take  so  elevated  a  character;  and  much, 
even  in  the  most  thoughtful  periods,  has  been  left  to  the  free* 
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dom  of  fancj,  or  suffered  to  consist  of  mere  repetitionB  of  some 
national  bearing  or  sjmboL  It  is,  however,  generally  unwise, 
even  in  mere  surface  ornament,  to  surrender  the  power  and 
privilege  of  variety  which  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture 
admits;  much  more  in  important  features  —  capitals  of  col- 
umns or  bosses,  and  string-courses,  as  of  course  in  all  con- 
fessed bas-reliefii.  Better  the  rudest  work  that  tells  a  story 
or  records  a  fact,  than  the  richest  without  meaning.  There 
should  not  be  a  single  ornament  put  upon  great  civic  build- 
ings, without  some  intellectual  intention.  Actual  represen- 
tation of  history  has  in  modern  times  been  checked  by  a 
difficulty,  mean  indeed,  but  steadfast;  that  of  unmanageable 
costume;  nevertheless,  by  a  sufficiently  bold  imaginative  treat- 
ment, and  frank  use  of  symbols,  all  such  obstacles  may  be 
vanquished;  not  perhaps  in  the  degree  necessary  to  produce 
sculpture  in  itself  satisfactory,  but  at  all  events  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  become  a  grand  and  expressive  element  of  archi- 
tectural composition.  Take,  for  example,  the  management  of 
the  capitals  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice.  History,  as  such, 
was  indeed  intrusted  to  the  painters  of  its  interior,  but  every 
capital  of  its  arcades  was  filled  with  meaning.  The  large  one, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  whole,  next  the  entrance,  was  devoted 
to  the  symbolization  of  Abstract  Justice ;  above  it  is  a  sculp- 
ture of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  remarkable  for  a  beautiful 
subjection  in  its  treatment  to  its  decorative  purpose.  The  fig- 
ures, if  the  subject  had  been  entirely  composed  of  them,  would 
have  awkwardly  interrupted  the  line  of  the  angle,  and  di- 
minished its  apparent  strength ;  and  therefore  in  the  midst  of 
them,  entirely  without  relation  to  them,  and  indeed  actually 
between  the  executioner  and  interceding  mother,  there  rises 
the  ribbed  trunk  of  a  massy  tree,  which  supports  and  continues 
the  shaft  of  the  angle,  and  whose  leaves  above  overshadow  and 
enrich  the  whole.  The  capital  below  bears  among  its  leafage 
a  throned  figure  of  Justice,  Trajan  doing  justice  to  the  widow, 
Aristotle  "  che  die  legge, "  and  one  or  two  other  subjects  now 
unintelligible  from  decay.  The  capitals  next  in  order  repre- 
sent the  virtues  and  vices  in  succession,  as  preservative  or 
destructive  of  national  peace  and  power,  concluding  with 
Faith,  with  the  inscription  "Fides  optima  in  Deo  est."  A 
figure  is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  capital,  worship- 
ping the  sun.  After  these,  one  or  two  capitals  are  fancifully 
decorated    with   birds,    and    then   come   a    series    represent- 
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In^,  firtt  tbe  rariona  fruits,  then  the  national  costumes,  and 
tlien  the  animals  of  the  various  countries  subject  to  Venetian 
nle. 

Now,  not  to  speak  of  any  more  important  public  bnilding, 
let  us  imagine  our  own  India  House  adorned  in  this  way,  by 
historical  or  symbolical  sculpture:  massively  built  in  the  first 
place;  then  chased  with  bas-reliefs  of  our  Indian  battles,  and 
fretted  with  carvings  of  Oriental  foliage,  or  inlaid  with  Ori- 
ental stones;  and  the  more  important  members  of  its  decora- 
tion composed  of  groups  of  Indian  life  and  landscape,  and 
prominently  expresaing  the  phantasms  of  Hindoo  worship  in 
their  subjection  to  the  Cross.  Would  not  one  such  work  be 
better  than  a  thousand  histories?  If,  however,  we  hare  not 
the  invention  necessary  for  such  efforts,  or  if,  which  is  prob- 
ibhone  of  the  most  noble  excuses  we  can  offer  for  our  defi- 
ciency in  such  matters,  we  have  less  pleasure  in  talking  about 
onnelves,  even  in  marble,  than  the  Continental  nations,  at 
leat  we  have  no  excuse  for  any  want  of  care  in  the  points 
which  insure  the  building's  endurance.  And  as  this  question 
iiooe  of  great  interest  in  its  relations  to  the  choice  of  various 
mndeg  of  decoration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  it  at 
xime  length. 

The  benevolent  regards  and  purposes  of  men  in  masses  sel- 
dom can  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond  their  own  generation. 
They  may  look  to  posterity  as  an  audience,  may  hope  for  its 
ittention,  and  labor  for  its  praise:  they  may  trust  to  its  recog- 
nition of  unacknowledged  merit,  and  demand  its  justice  for 
coDtsmporary  wrong.  Eut  all  this  is  mere  selfishness,  and 
doei  not  involve  the  slightest  regard  to,  or  consideration  of, 
the  interest  of  those  by  whose  numbers  we  would  fain  swell  the 
circle  of  our  flatterers,  and  by  whose  authority  we  would  gladly 
■npport  our  presently  disputed  claims.  ''The  idea  of  self- 
denial  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  of  practising  present  economy 
for  the  sake  of  debtors  yet  onbom,  of  planting  forests  that  our 
descendants  may  live  under  their  shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for 
future  nations  to  inhabit,  never,  I  suppose,  efficiently  takes 
place  among  publicly  recognized  motives  of  exertion.  Yet 
these  are  not  the  less  our  duties ;  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained 
upon  the  earth,  unless  the  range  of  our  intended  and  deliberate 
QBefulness  include,  not  only  the  companions  but  the  succt:ssorB 
of  our  pilgrimage.  God  has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  life;  it 
it  a  great  entail.      It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are  to 
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come  after  us,  and  whose  names  are  already  written  In  the 
book  of  creation,  as  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  right,  by  anything 
that  we  do  or  neglect,  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penal- 
ties, or  deprive  them  of  benents  which  it  was  in  our  power  to 
beqrieath.  And  this  the  more,  because  it  is  one  of  the  ap- 
pointed conditions  of  the  labor  of  men  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  between  the  seed-sowing  and  the  harvest,  is  tlie  ful- 
ness of  the  fruit;  and  that  generally,  therefore,  the  farther  off 
we  place  our  aim,  and  the  less  we  desire  to  be  ourselves  the 
witnesses  of  what  we  have  labored  for,  the  more  wide  and  rich 
will  be  tlie  measure  of  our  success.  Men  cannot  benefit  those 
that  are  with  them  as  they  can  benefit  those  who  come  after 
them;  and  of  all  the  pulpits  from  which  human  voice  is  ever 
sent  forth,  there  is  none  from  which  it  reaches  so  far  as  from 
the  grave. " 

Nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  present  loss,  in  such  respect,  for 
futurity.  Every  human  action  gains  in  honor,  in  grace,  in  all 
true  magnificence,  by  its  regard  to  things  that  are  to  come.  It 
is  the  far  sight,  the  quiet  and  confident  patience,  that,  above 
all  other  attributes,  separate  man  from  man,  and  near  him  to 
his  Maker;  and  there  is  no  action  nor  art,  whose  majesty  we 
may  not  measure  by  this  test.  Therefore,  when  we  build,  let 
us  think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present  de- 
light, nor  for  present  use  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone 
on  sttme^  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  held 
sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men 
will  say  as  they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  substance  of 
them,  "See!  this  our  fathers  did  for  us."  "For,  indeed,  the 
greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones,  nor  in  its  gold. 
Its  glory  is  in  its  Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness, 
of  stern  watching,  of  mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  ap- 
proval or  condemnation,  which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long 
been  washed  by  the  passing  waves  of  humanity.  It  is  in  their 
lasting  witness  against  men,  in  their  quiet  contrast  with  the 
transitional  character  of  all  things,  in  the  strength  which, 
through  the  lapse  of  seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline  and 
birth  of  dynasties,  and  the  chansrinjr  of  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  limits  of  the  sea,  maintains  its  sculptured  shapeli- 
ness for  a  time  insuperable,  connects  forgotten  and  following 
ftges  with  each  other,  and  half  constitutes  the  identity,  as  it 
OonoentrateB  the  sympathy,  of  nations:  it  is  in  that  golden 
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gtain  of  time,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real  Vi^ht,  and  color, 
iDil  p.TciouBDcas  of  architecture :  and  it  is  QOt  until  a  building 
has  asBunied  tliiB  character,  till  it  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
lame,  and  hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls  have 
)i»n  witnesses  of  sneering,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the 
s^iudoirs  of  dentil,  that  its  existence,  more  lasting  as  it  is  than 
tint  of  tbe  natural  ohjects  of  the  world  around  it,  can  he  gifted 
with  even  so  much  as  these  possess,  of  lan;£uaee  and  of  life." 

For  that  period,  then,  we  must  build;  not,  indeed,  refus- 
ini  to  ourselves  the  delight  of  present  completion,  nor  hesi- 
titing  to  follow  such  portions  of  character  as  may  depend  upon 
delicacy  of  execution  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they 
arc  capable,  even  although  ne  may  know  that  in  the  course  of 
jearSBiich  details  must  perish;  bat  faking  care  that  for  work 
oF  this  kind  we  sacrifice  no  enduring  quality,  and  that  the 
boilding  shall  not  depend  for  its  iuiprcssivencas  upon  anything 
that  is  perishable.  This  would,  indeed,  be  the  law  of  good 
composition  under  any  ci i-curastances,  the  arrangement  of  the 
lirger  masses  being  alcvays  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
than  the  treatment  of  the  smaller ;  but  in  architecture  there  is 
mash  in  that  very  treatment  which  is  skilful  or  otherwise  in 
proportion  to  its  just  regard  to  the  probable  effects  of  time: 
Md  (which  13  still  more  to  be  considered)  there  ia  a  beauty  in 
those  eSscts  themselves,  which  nothing  else  can  replace,  and 
'hich  it  is  our  wisdom  to  consult  and  to  desire.  For  though, 
hitherto,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  sentiment  of  age  only, 
there  is  an  actual  beauty  in  the  marks  of  it,  such  and  so  great 
M  to  have  become  not  unfrequently  the  subject  of  especial 
choice  among  certain  schools  of  art,  and  to  have  impressed 
opon  those  schools  the  character  usually  and  loosely  expressed 
by  the  term  "  pictoresque. "  It  is  of  some  importance  to  our 
present  purpose  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, as  it  is  now  generally  used ;  for  there  is  a  principle  to  be 
deTcloped  from  that  use  which,  while  it  has  occultly  been  the 
Bfound  of  much  that  is  true  and  just  in  our  judgment  of  art, 
hag  never  been  so  far  understood  as  to  become  definitely  ser- 
viceable. Probably  no  word  in  the  language  (exclusive  of 
theological  expressions)  has  been  the  sitliject  of  so  frequent  or 
M  pmlangcd  dispute;  yet  none  remain  more  vague  in  their 
acceptance,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  in- 
tTest  to  investigate  the  essence  of  that  idea  which  all  feel, 
aod  (to  appearance)  with  respect  to  similar  things,  and  yet 
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which  erery  attempt  to  define  has,  as  I  believe,  ended  either 
in  mere  enumeration  of  the  effects  and  objects  to  which  the 
term  has  been  attached,  or  else  in  attempts  at  abstraction 
more  palpably  nugatory  than  any  which  hare  disgraced  meta- 
physical investigation  on  other  subjects.  A  recent  critic  on 
Art,  for  instance,  has  gravely  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
essence  of  the  picturesque  consists  in  the  expression  of  ^uni- 
versal decay."  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  this  idea  of  the  picturesque,  in  a  painting 
of  dead  flowers  and  decayed  fruit;  and  equally  curious  to  trace 
the  steps  of  any  reasoning  which,  on  such  a  theory,  should 
account  for  the  picturesqueness  of  an  ass  colt  as  opposed  to  a 
horse  foaL  But  there  is  much  excuse  for  even  the  most  utter 
failure  in  reasonings  of  this  kind,  since  the  subject  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  obscure  of  all  that  may  legitimately  be  sub- 
mitted to  human  reason ;  and  the  idea  is  itself  so  varied  in  the 
minds  of  different  men,  according  to  their  subjects  of  study, 
that  no  definition  can  be  expected  to  embrace  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  its  infinitely  multiplied  forms. 

That  peculiar  character,  however,  which  separates  the  pic- 
turesque from  the  characters  of  subject  belonging  to  the  higher 
walks  of  art  (and  this  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  to  define),  may  be  shortly  and  decisively  expressed. 
Picturesqueness,  in  this  sense,  is  Parasitical  SiMimity,  Of 
course  all  sublimity,  as  well  as  all  beauty,  is,  in  the  simple 
etymological  sense,  picturesque,  that  is  to  say,  fit  to  become 
the  subject  of  a  picture;  and  all  sublimity  is,  even  in  the 
peculiar  sense  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  develop,  picturesque, 
as  opposed  to  beauty;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  more  picturesque- 
ness in  the  subject  of  Michael  Angelo  than  of  Perugino,  in 
proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sublime  element  over  the 
beautifuL  But  that  character,  of  which  the  extreme  pursuit  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  degrading  to  art,  is  paraiitical  sub- 
limity; t.  «.,  a  sublimity  dependent  on  the  accidents,  or  on  the 
least  essential  characters,  of  the  objects  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  the  picturesque  is  developed  distinctively  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  thought  of  those  pointM  of 
character  in  which  the  sublimity  is  found.  Two  ideas,  there- 
fore, arc  essential  to  picturesqueness, — the  first,  that  of  sub- 
limity (for  pure  beauty  is  not  picturesque  at  all,  and  becomes 
so  only  as  the  sublime  element  mixes  with  it),  and  the  second, 
the  subordinate  or  parasitical  position  of  that  sublimity.     Of 
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eouree,  therefore,  whatever  characters  of  line  or  shade  or  ex- 

lirtBsion  arc  productive  of  BUblimitj,  will  become  productive  of 
picturesiiueoess :  what  these  characters  are  I  ahall  eiiiJitavor 
hereafter  to  show  at  length;  but,  among  those  which  are  gen- 
erallf  acknowledged,  I  may  name  angular  and  broken  lines, 
TLgorous  oppositions  of  light  and  shadow,  and  grave,  deep,  or 
boldly  contrasted  color;  and  all  these  are  in  a  still  higher 
degree  effective,  when,  by  resemblance  or  asaociation,  they 
remind  us  of  objects  on  which  a  true  and  esaenttal  sublimity 
tiigts,  as  of  rocks  or  mountainB,  or  stormy  clouds  or  waves. 
Xow  if  these  characters,  or  any  others  of  a  higher  and  more 
abstract  sublimity,  be  found  in  the  very  heart  and  substance  of 
"hat  we  contemplate,  as  the  sublimity  of  Michael  Angelo  de- 
[jends  on  the  expression  of  mental  character  in  his  figures  far 
mnri;  than  even  on  the  noble  lines  of  their  arrangement,  the 
art  which  represents  such  characters  cannot  be  properly  called 
picturesque:  but,  if  they  be  found  in  the  accidental  or  external 
ilualitieB,  the  distinctive  picturesque  will  be  the  result. 

Thus,  in  the  treatment  of  the  features  of  the  human  face  by 
Francia  or  Angelico,  the  shadows  are  employed  only  to  make 
the  toatours  of  the  features  thoroughly  felt ;  and  to  those  feat- 
um  themselves  the  mind  of  the  observer  is  exclusively  directed 
(that  is  to  say,  to  the  essential  characters  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented). All  power  and  all  sublimity  rest  on  these  ;  the  shadows 
are  nsed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  features.  On  the  contrary,  by 
Rembrandt,  Salvator,  or  Caravaggio,  the  features  are  used  for 
thtiake  of  the  shadows ;  and  the  attention  is  directed,  and  the 
power  of  the  painter  addressed,  to  characters  of  accidental  light 
and  shade  cast  across  or  around  those  features.  In  the  case  of 
Rembrandt  there  is  often  an  essential  sublimity  in  invention 
aod  expression  besides,  and  always  a  high  degree  of  it  in  the 
light  and  shade  itself ;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  parasitical  or 
engrafted  sublimity  as  regards  the  subject  of  the  painting,  and, 
just  80  far,  picturesque. 

Again,  in  the  management  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthe- 
non, shadow  is  frequently  employed  as  a  dark  field  on  which  the 
forms  are  drawn.  This  is  visibly  the  case  in  the  metopes,  and 
must  have  been  nearly  aa  much  so  in  the  pediment.  But  the 
use  of  that  shadow  is  entirely  to  show  the  confines  of  the  figures ; 
and  it  is  to  their  lines,  and  not  to  the  shapes  of  the  shadows 
behind  them,  that  the  art  and  the  eye  are  addressed.  The 
figures  themselves  are  conceived,  as  much  as  possible,  in  full 
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light,  aided  by  bright  reflections ;  tbej  are  drawn  exitctlj  as,  on 
vases,  white  figures  on  a  dark  ground ;  and  the  sculptors  have 
dispensed  with,  or  even  struggled  to  avoid,  all  shadows  which 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  explaining  of  the  form. 
On  the  coutraxy,  in  Gothic  sculpture,  the  sliadow  becomes  itself 
a  subject  of  thought.  It  is  considered  as  a  dark  color,  to  be 
arranged  in  certain  agreeable  masses ;  the  figures  arc  very  fre- 
quently made  even  subordinate  to  the  placing  of  its  divisions: 
and  their  costume  is  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  forms  under- 
neath,  in  order  to  increase  tlie  complexity  and  variety  of  the 
points  of  shade.  There  are  thus,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
two,  in  some  sort,  opposite  schools,  of  which  the  one  follows  for 
its  subject  the  essential  forms  of  things,  and  tlie  other  the  acci- 
dental lights  and  shades  upon  them.  There  are  various  degrees 
of  their  contrariety :  middle  steps,  as  in  the  works  of  Gorreggio, 
and  all  degrees  of  nobility  and  of  degradation  in  the  several 
manners ;  but  tlie  one  is  always  recognized  as  the  pure,  and  the 
other  as  the  picturesque  school.  Portions  of  picturesque  treat- 
ment will  be  found  in  Greek  work,  and  of  pure  and  unpictur- 
esque  in  Gothic ;  and  in  both  there  arc  countless  instances,  as 
pre-eminently  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  which  shadows 
become  valuable  as  media  of  expression,  and  therefore  take  rank 
among  essential  characteristics.  Into  these  multitudinous  dis- 
tinctions and  exceptions  I  cannot  now  enter,  desiring  only  to 
prove  the  broad  applicability  of  the  general  definition. 

Again,  the  distinction  will  be  found  to  exist,  not  only 
between  forms  and  shades  as  subjects  of  choice,  but  between 
essential  and  inessential  forms.  One  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  the  dramatic  and  picturesque  schools  of  sculpture  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  tlie  hair.  By  the  artists  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  it  was  considered  as  an  excrescence,  indicated  by  few 
and  rude  lines,  and  subordinated,  in  every  particular,  to  the 
principality  of  the  features  and  person.  How  completely  this 
was  an  artistical  not  a  national  idea,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove. 
We  need  but  remember  the  employment  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
reported  by  the  Persian  spy  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  or  glance  at  any  Homeric  description  of  ideal  form, 
to  see  how  purely  sculpturesque  was  the  law  whicli  reduced  the 
markings  of  the  hair,  lest,  under  the  necessary  disadvantages  of 
material,  they  should  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
personal  forms.  On  the  contrary,  in  later  sculpture,  the  hair 
receives  almost  the  principal  care  of  the  workman ;  and,  while 
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the  features  and  limha  are  clumBily  and  bluntly  executed,  tlia 
hair  is  curled  and  twisted,  cut  into  buld  and  shadowy  projections, 
and  arranged  in  masses  eUboralely  ornamental :  there  iii  true 
sublimity  in  the  lines  and  the  chaitoscuro  of  these  masses,  tint 
it  18,  as  regards  the  creature  repi'caented,  parasitical,  and  there- 
fore picturesque.  In  tlic  same  aenso  we  may  understand  the 
application  uf  the  term  to  modern  animal  painting,  distinguished 
as  it  has  been  by  peculiiir  attention  to  tiie  colors,  lustre,  and 
texture  of  skin  :  nor  ia  it  in  art  alono  that  the  definitiou  will 
hold.  In  animals  tlicmeclvcs,  when  their  snbliniity  depends 
upon  their  muscular  forms  or  rautiuns,  or  necessary  and  prin- 
cipal attribnics.  as  perhaps  more  tjian  all  others  in  the  horse, 
we  du  not  coll  them  picturesque,  but  consider  them  as  peculiarly 
Gt  to  be  associated  with  pure  historical  suiiject.  Exactly  in 
proportion  as  their  character  of  snbiimity  pusses  into  excres- 
cences ;  —  into  mane  and  beard  as  in  the  lion,  into  Jiorns  as  in 
Ihe  slag,  into  shajr^y  hide  as  iu  tlie  instance  above  given  of  the 
ass  colt,  into  variegulion  as  in  the  zebra,  or  into  plumage, — ' 
they  become  picturestinc,  and  arc  so  in  art  exactly  in  proportion 
tu  the  prominence  of  tJicsc  cxcrcsccntial  characters.  It  may  be 
often  most  expedient  that  they  should  be  prominent;  often  there 
is  in  them  Ihc  highest  degree  of  majesty,  as  in  those  of  the 
leopard  and  boar;  and  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Tiutoret  and 
Rubens,  such  attiibutcs  become  means  of  deepening  the  very 
highest  and  the  most  ideal  impressions.  But  the  picturesque 
direction  of  their  thoughts  is  always  distinctly  recognizable,  as 
clinginp  to  the  surface,  to  the  less  essential  character,  and  as 
developing  out  of  this  a  sublimity  dlfTerent  from  that  of  tlie 
creature  itself;  a  sublimity  wliich  is,  in  a  sort,  common  to  all 
the  objects  of  erealiou.  and  the  same  in  its  constituent  elements, 
whether  it  be  souglit  iu  the  clefts  and  fidds  of  shaggy  hair,  or  in 
the  chasms  and  rents  of  rocks,  or  in  the  hanging  of  thickets  or 
hill  sides,  or  in  the  alternations  of  gayety  and  gloom  in  the 
Tariegation  of  the  shell,  the  plume,  or  the  cloud. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  it  so  happens  that, 
in  architecture,  the  superinduced  and  accidental  beauty  is  most 
fiiuimonly  inconsistent  with  the  prcservatiim  of  original  character, 
nad  the  picturesque  is  therefore  sought  in  ruin,  and  supposed  to 
consist  in  decay.  Whereas,  even  wlion  so  sought,  it  cimsists  in 
llie  mere  sublimity  of  Ihe  rents,  or  fractures,  or  stains, or  vegefa- 
li'jn.whicli  assijnilate  the  architecture  with  the  work  of  Nature, 
and  bestow  upon  it  those  circumstances  of  color  and  form  which 
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are  univeraally  beloved  by  the  eye  of  man.    So  far  as  this  it 
done,  to  the  extinction  of  the  true  characters  of  the  architecture, 
it  ia  picturesque,  and  the  artist  who  looks  to  the  stem  of  the  ivj 
instead  of  the  shaft  of  the  pillar,  is  carrying  out  in  more  daring 
freedom  the  debased  sculptor's  choice  of  the  hair  instead  of  the 
countenance.     But  so  far  as  it  can  be  rendered  consistent  with 
the  inherent  character,  the  picturesque  or  extraneous  sublimity 
of  architecture  has  just  this  of  nobler  function  in  it  than  that  of 
any  other  object  whatsoever,  that  it  is  an  exponent  of  age,  of 
that  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest  glory  of  the  building 
consists ;  and,  therefore,  the  external  signs  of  this  glory,  having 
power  and  purpose  greater  than  any  belonging  to  their  mere 
sensible  beauty,  may  be  considered  as  taking  rank  among  pure 
and  essential  characters ;  so  essential  to  my  mind,  that  I  think 
a  building  cannot  be  considered  as  in  its  prime  until  four  or  five 
centuries  have  passed  over  it ;  and  that  the  entire  choice  and 
arrangement  of  its  details  should  have  reference  to  their  appear- 
ance after  that  period,  so  that  none  should  be  admitted  which 
would  suffer  material  injury  either  by  the  weather-staining,  or 
the  mechanical  degradation  which  the  lapse  of  such  a  period 
would  necessitate. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  of  the  questions  which 
the  application  of  this  principle  involves.  They  are  of  too  great 
interest  and  complexity  to  be  even  touched  upon  within  my 
present  limits,  but  this  is  broadly  to  be  noticed,  that  those 
styles  of  architecture  which  are  picturesque  in  the  sense  above 
explained  with  respect  to  sculpture,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
decoration  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  points  of  shade 
rather  than  on  purity  of  outline,  do  not  suffer,  but  commonly 
gain  in  richness  of  effect  when  their  details  are  partly  worn 
away ;  hence  such  styles,  pre-eminently  that  of  French  Gothic, 
should  always  be  adopted  when  the  materials  to  be  employed 
are  liable  to  degradation,  as  brick,  sandstone,  or  soft  limestone ; 
and  styles  in  any  degree  dependent  on  purity  of  lime,  as  the 
Italian  Gothic,  must  be  practised  altogether  in  hard  and  unde- 
composing  materials,  granite,  serpentine,  or  crystalline  marbles. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  accessible  materials 
influenced  the  formation  of  both  styles ;  and  it  should  still 
more  authoritatively  determine  our  choice  of  either. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  plan  to  consider  at  length 
the  second  head  of  duty  of  which  I  have  above  spoken ;  the 
preservation  of  the  architecture  we  possess :  but  a  few  words 
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maj  be  forgiven,  ax  eBpeciatly  necessary  in  modern  times. 
'■  Neither  by  the  public,  uor  by  those  who  have  the  care  ol 
public  mouuments,  is  the  true  meaniag  of  the  word  restoration 
imderstood.  It  means  the  most  total  destruction  which  a  build- 
iflg  can  suffer  :  a  destruction  out  of  which  no  remnants  can  be 
gathered  :  a  destruction  accompanied  with  false  description  of 
the  thing  destroyed.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselrea  in  this 
important  matter;  it  is  impossible,  as  imposaible  as  to  raise  the 
dead,  to  restore  anything  that  has  ever  been  great  or  beautiful 
in  architecture.  That  which  I  have  above  insisted  upon  as  the 
life  of  the  whole,  that  spirit  which  is  given  only  by  the  hand  and 
eye  of  the  workman,  can  never  be  recalled.  Another  spirit  may 
bo  given  by  another  time,  and  it  is  then  a  new  building;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  duad  worliman  cannot  be  summoned  up,  and 
commanded  to  direct  other  hands,  and  other  thoughts.  And  as 
for  direct  and  simple  copying,  it  is  palpably  impossible.  What 
copying  can  there  be  of  surfaces  that  have  been  worn  half  an 
inch  down  ?  The  whole  finish  of  the  work  was  in  the  half  inch 
that  is  gone ;  if  you  attempt  to  restore  that  finish,  you  do  it 
conjecturally ;  if  yon  copy  what  is  left,  granting  fidelity  to  be 
possible  (and  what  care,  or  watchfulness,  or  cost  can  secure  it), 
how  is  the  new  work  better  than  the  old  ?  There  was  yet  in  the 
old  Bome  life,  some  mysterious  sugi^eation  of  what  it  had  been, 
and  of  what  it  had  lost;  some  sweetness  in  the  gentle  lines 
which  rain  and  sun  had  wrought.  There  can  be  none  in  the 
brute  hardnens  of  the  new  carving.  Look  at  the  animals  which 
1  have  given  elsewhere,  as  an  instance  of  living  work,  and  sup- 
pose the  markings  of  the  scales  and  hair  once  worn  away,  or 
the  wrinkles  of  the  brows,  and  who  shall  ever  restore  them  ? 
The  first  step  to  restoration  (I  have  seen  it,  and  that  again  and 
again — seen  it  on  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  seen  it  on  the  Casa 
d'Oro  at  Venice,  seen  it  on  the  Cathedral  of  Lisieux)  is  to  dash 
the  old  work  to  pieces ;  the  second  is  usually  to  put  up  the 
cheapest  and  basest  imitation  which  can  escape  detection,  but 
in  all  cases,  however  careful,  and  however  labored,  an  imita- 
tion still,  a  cold  model  of  such  parts  as  can  be  modelled,  with 
conjectural  supplements  ;  and  my  experience  has  as  yet  fur- 
nished me  with  only  one  instance,  that  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
at  Houen,  in  which  even  this,  the  utmost  degree  of  Sdelity 
which  is  possible  has  been  attained,  or  even  attempted. 

"  Do  not  let  ns  talk  then  of  restoration.     The  thing  is  a  Lie 
from  beginning  to  end.     You  may  make  a  model  of  a  building 
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as  yon  may  of  a  corpse,  and  your  model  may  have  the  shell  of 
the  old  walls  witliin  it  as  your  cast  might  have  the  skeleton, 
with  what  advantage  I  neither  see  nor  care :  but  the  old  building 
is  destroyed,  and  that  more  totally  and  mercilessly  than  if  it  had 
sunk  into  a  heap  of  dust,  or  melted  into  a  mass  of  clay  :  more 
has  been  gleaned  out  of  desolated  Nineveh  than  ever  will  be  out  of 
rebuilt  Milan/'  But,  it  is  said,  there  may  come  a  necessity  for 
restoration !  Granted.  Look  the  necessity  full  in  the  face,  and 
understand  it  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  a  necessity  for  destruction. 
Accept  it  as  such,  pull  the  building  down,  throw  its  stones  into 
neglected  corners,  make  ballast  of  them,  or  mortar,  if  you  will ; 
but  do  it  honestly,  and  do  not  set  up  a  Lie  in  their  place.  And 
look  that  necessity  in  the  face  before  it  comes,  and  you  may  pre- 
vent it.  The  principle  of  modern  times  (a  principle  which,  I 
believe,  at  least  in  France,  to  be  systematically  acted  on  by  the 
masons^  in  order  to  find  themselves  work,  as  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen 
was  pulled  down  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town  by  way  of  giving 
work  to  some  vagrants)  is  t^o  neglect  buildings  first,  and  restore 
them  afterwards.  Take  proper  care  of  yonr  monuments,  and 
you  will  not  need  to  restore  them.  A  few  sheets  of  lead  put  in 
time  upon  a  roof,  a  few  dead  leaves  and  sticks  swept  in  time  out 
of  a  water-course,  will  save  both  roof  and  walls  from  ruin. 
Watch  an  old  building  with  an  anxious  care ;  guard  it  as  best 
you  may,  and  at  any  cost,  from  every  influence  of  dilapidation. 
Count  its  stones  as  you  would  jewels  of  a  crown ;  set  watches 
about  it  as  if  at  the  gates  of  a  besieged  city ;  bind  it  together 
with  iron  where  it  loosens  ;  stay  it  with  timber  where  it  declines  ; 
do  not  care  about  the  unsiglitliness  of  the  aid :  better  a  crutch 
than  a  lost  limb ;  and  do  this  tenderly,  and  reverently,  and 
continually,  and  many  a  generation  will  still  be  born  and  pass 
away  beneath  its  shadow.  Its  evil  day  must  come  at  last ;  but 
let  it  come  declaredly  and  openly,  and  let  no  dishonoring  and 
false  substitute  deprive  it  of  the  funeral  olTices  of  memory. 

Of  more  wanton  or  ignorant  ravage  it  is  vain  to  speak;  mj 
words  will  not  reach  those  who  commit  tbem,  and  yet,  be  it 
heard  or  not,  I  must  not  have  the  truth  unstated,  that  it  is 
again  no  question  of  expediency  or  feeling  whether  we  shall 
preserve  the  buildings  of  the  past  times  or  not  We  have  no 
right  whatever  to  touch  them.  They  are  not  ours.  They  be- 
long partly  to  those  who  built  them,  and  partly  to  all  the  gen- 
erations of  mankind  who  are  to  follow  us.  The  dead  have  still 
their  right  in  them :  that  which  they  labored  for,  the  praise  of 
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iciiieTement  or  tlio  expression  of  relipious  feeling,  or  what- 
soever else  it  mi^ht  bo  which  in  those  buildings  they  intended 
to  be  permanent,  we  have  no  right  to  obliterate.  What  wo 
have  ourselvca  b'lilt,  we  are  at  liberty  to  throw  down ;  but  what 
other  men  gave  tluir  strength  and  wealth  and  life  to  accom- 
plish, tbcir  rijiht  over  docs  not  pass  away  with  their  death; 
still  less  is  the  rijiht  to  the  use  of  what  they  have  left  vested  in 
tia  only.  It  belongs  to  all  their  successors.  It  may  hereafter 
be  a  subject  of  sorrow,  or  a  cause  of  injury,  to  millions,  that 
we  have  consuUcd  our  present  convenience  by  casting  down 
Buch  buildings  as  wo  choose  to  diB[iense  with.  That  sorrow, 
tliat  loss,  wo  have  no  right  to  inflict.  Did  the  cathedral  of 
Arranches  belong  to  the  mob  who  destroyed  it,  any  more  than 
it  did  to  us,  who  walk  in  sorrow  to  and  fro  over  its  foundation  ? 
Keither  docs  any  building  whatever  belong  to  those  mobs  who 
do  violenco  to  it.  For  a  mob  it  is,  and  must  bo  always;  it 
matters  not  whclher  enraged,  or  in  dtliberate  folly;  whether 
countless,  or  sitting  in  committees:  the  people  who  destroy 
iDTtliing  causelessly  are  a  mob,  and  Architecture  is  always 
destroyed  causelessly.  A  fair  building  is  necessarily  worth  the 
ground  it  stands  upon,  and  will  be  so  until  Central  Africa  and 
America  shall  have  become  as  populous  as  Middlesex:  nor  is 
aajf  cause  whatever  valid  as  a  ground  for  its  destruction.  It 
errr  valid,  certainly  not  now,  whi.'n  the  place  both  of  the  past 
and  fature  is  too  much  usurped  in  our  minds  by  the  restless  and 
discontented  present.  The  very  quietness  of  nature  is  grad- 
ually withdrawn  from  us;  thousands  who  once  in  their  neces- 
wrily  prolonged  travel  were  subjected  to  an  influence,  from  the 
Biloatsliy  and  slumbering  fields,  more  effectual  than  known  or 
confessed,  now  bear  with  them  even  there  the  ceaseless  fever 
of  tlicir  life;  and  along  the  iron  veins  that  traverse  the  frame 
of  our  country,  beat  and  flow  the  fiery  pulses  of  its  exertion, 
hotter  and  faster  every  hour.  All  vitality  is  concentrated 
through  those  throbbing  arteries  into  the  central  cities;  the 
country  is  passed  over  like  a  green  sea  by  narrow  bridges,  and 
feare  thrown  back  in  continually  cl^ser  crowds  upon  the  city 
ptea.  The  only  iullucnce  which  can  in  any  wise  there,  take  the 
placa  of  that  of  the  woods  and  (ields,  is  the  power  of  ancient 
Architecture.  Do  nut  part  with  it  for  the  sake  of  the  formal 
Bquare,  or  of  the  fenced  and  planted  walk,  nor  of  the  goodly 
street  nor  opened  quay.  The  pride  of  a  city  is  not  in  these, 
leave  them  to  the  crowd;  but  remember  that  there  will  surely 
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be  some  within  the  circuit  of  the  disquieted  walls  who  would 
ask  for  some  other  spots  than  these  wherein  to  walk ;  for  some 
other  forms  to  meet  their  sight  familiarly :  like  him  who  sat 
80  often  where  the  sun  struck  from  the  west,  to  watch  the  lines 
of  the  dome  of  Florence  drawn  on  the  deep  sky,  or  like  those, 
his  Hosts,  who  could  bear  daily  to  behold,  from  their  palace 
chambers,  the  places  where  their  fathers  lay  at  rest^  at  the 
meeting  of  the  dark  streets  of  Verona. 

Thb  Thbonb. 

(From  "  The  Stonee  of  Venioe.") 

In  the  olden  days  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no  more,  in 
which  distance  could  not  be  vanquished  without  toil,  but  in 
which  that  toil  was  rewarded,  partly  by  the  power  of  deliberate 
survey  of  the  countries  through  which  the  journey  lay,  and 
partly  by  the  happiness  of  the  evening  hours,  when,  from  the 
top  of  the  last  hill  he  had  surmounted,  the  traveller  beheld  the 
quiet  village  where  he  was  to  rest,  scattered  among  the  meadows 
beside  its  valley  stream ;  or  from  the  long-hoped-for  turn  in  the 
dusty  perspective  of  the  causeway,  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
towers  of  some  famed  city,  faint  in  the  rays  of  sunset,  — hours 
of  peaceful  and  thoughtful  pleasure,  for  which  the  rush  of  the 
arrival  in  the  railway  station  is  perhaps  not  always,  or  to  all 
men,  an  equivalent,  —  in  those  days,  I  say,  when  there  was 
something  more  to  be  anticipated  and  remembered  in  the  first 
aspect  of  each  successive  halting-place  than  a  new  arrangement 
of  glass  roofing  and  iron  girder,  there  were  few  moments  of 
which  the  recollection  was  more  fondly  cherished  by  the  trav- 
eller than  that  which,  as  I  endeavored  to  describe  in  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  brought  him  within  sight  of  Venice,  as  his 
gondola  shot  into  the  open  lagoon  from  the  canal  of  Mestre. 
Not  but  that  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was  generally  the 
source  of  some  slight  disappointment;  for,  seen  in  this  direc- 
tion, its  buildings  are  far  less  characteristic  than  those  of  the 
other  great  towns  of  Italy:  but  this  inferiority  was  partly 
disguised  by  distance,  and  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  strange 
rising  of  its  walls  and  towers  out  of  the  midst,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  deep  sea ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  mind  or  the  eye 
could  at  once  comprehend  the  shallowness  of  the  vast  sheet  of 
water  which  stretched  away  in  leagues  of  rippling  lustre  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  trace  the  narrow  line  of  islets  bounding  it 
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to  the  east  The  Bait  breeze,  the  white  moaniog  aea-birds,  the 
masses  of  black  weed  separatiug  and  disappearing  gradually, 
in  knots  of  hearing  shoal,  under  the  advance  of  the  steady  tide, 
&11  proclaimed  it  to  be  indeed  the  ocean  on  whose  bosom  the 
great  city  rested  so  calmly ;  not  such  blue,  soft,  lake-like  ocean 
as  bathes  the  Neapolitan  promontories,  or  sleeps  beneath  the 
marble  rocks  of  Genoa,  but  a  sea  with  the  bleak  power  of  our 
own  nctrthern  waves,  yet  subdued  into  a  strange  spacious  rest, 
and  changed  from  its  angry  pallor  into  a  licld  of  burnished 
fold,  as  the  sim  declined  behind  the  belfry  tower  of  the  lonely 
island  church,  fitly  named  "  St.  George  of  the  Seaweed. "  As 
the  boat  drew  nearer  to  the  city,  the  coast  which  the  traveller 
hod  just  left  saok  behind  him  into  one  long,  low,  sad-coloi'ed 
line,  tufted  irregularly  with  brushwood  aud  willows:  but  at 
"bat  seemed  its  northern  extremity,  the  hills  of  Arqua  rose  in 
a  dark  cluster  of  purple  pyramids,  balanced  on  the  bright 
mirage  of  the  lagoon;  two  or  three  smooth  surges  of  inferior 
hill  extended  themselves  about  their  roots,  and  beyond  these, 
beginning  with  the  craggy  peaks  above  Vicenza,  tlie  chain  of 
ihe  AljB  girded  the  whole  horizon  to  the  north  —  a  wall  of 
j»!fged  blue,  here  and  there  showing  through  its  clefts  a  wilder- 
n^  of  misty  precipices,  fading  far  back  into  the  recesses  of 
Cadiirf,  and  itself  rising  and  breaking  away  eastward,  where 
the  sun  struck  opposite  upon  its  snow,  into  mighty  fragments 
of  peaked  light,  standing  up  behind  the  barred  clouds  of  even- 
ing, one  after  another,  countless,  the  crown  of  the  Adrian  Sea, 
until  the  eye  turned  back  from  pursuing  them  to  rest  upon  the 
nearer  burning  of  the  campaniles  of  Murano,  and  on  the  great 
city,  where  it  magnified  itself  along  the  waves  as  the  quick 
silent  pacing  of  the  gondola  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  And  at 
last,  when  its  walls  were  reached,  and  the  outmost  of  its  un- 
trodden streets  was  entered,  not  through  towered  gate  or 
piarded  rampart,  but  as  a  deep  inlet  between  two  rocks  of 
coral  in  the  Indian  sea;  when  first  upon  the  traveller's  sight 
opened  the  long  ranges  of  columned  palaces,  each  with  its 
black  boat  moored  at  the  portal,  each  with  its  image  cast  down 
beneath  its  feet  upon  that  green  pavement  which  every  breeze 
broke  into  new  fantasies  of  rich  tessellation;  when  first,  at  the 
eitremity  of  the  bright  vista,  the  shadowy  Rialto  threw  its 
colossal  curve  slowly  forth  from  behind  the  palace  of  the 
Camcrlcnghi  —  that  strange  curve,  so  delicate,  ao  adamantine, 
strong  as  a  mountain    cavern,  graceful    as   a  bow    just  bent; 
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when  first,  before  its  moonlike  circnmference  was  all  risen, 
tho  goudolier^s  cry,  **  Ah,  Stall  I "'  struck  sharp  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  prow  turned  aside  under  the  mighty  cornices  that  half 
met  over  the  narrow  canal,  where  the  plash  of  the  water  followed 
cK>se  and  loud,  ringing  along  the  marble  by  the  boat's  side; 
and  when  at  last  that  boat  darted  forth  upon  the  breadth  of  sil- 
ver sea,  across  which  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  flushed 
.  with  its  sanguine  veins,  looks  to  the  snowy  dome  of  Our  Lady 
of  Salvation,  — it  was  no  marvel  that  the  mind  sliould  be  so 
deeply  entranced  by  tJie  visionary  charm  of  a  scene  so  beautiful 
and  so  strange,  as  to  forget  tlie  darker  truths  of  its  history  and 
its  l>eing.  Well  might  it  scorn  that  such  a  city  had  owed  her 
cxi»t?cnce  rather  to  the  rod  of  the  enchanter  than  the  fear  of  the 
fugitive;  tliat  the  waters  which  encircled  Ler  had  been  chosen 
for  the  mirri>r  of  her  st;itc\  ratlior  than  the  shelter  of  her  naked- 
ness; and  tliat  all  which  in  nature  was  wild  or  mercikss, — 
Time  and  Dec4iy,  as  will  as  the  waves  and  tempests, — had 
boi^n  won  to  adorn  her  instead  of  to  destroy^  and  might  still 
sparo^  for  ages  to  come,  tliat  Ix'antr  which  seemed  to  have 
fixed  for  its  throne  the  sands  of  the  hour^irlass  as  well  as  of  the 
sea. 

And  although  the  last  few  evcntfnl  years,  fraught  with 
change*  to  the  face  of  the  whi»lo  oaiih,  have  been  more  fatal  in 
thoir  inlloenee  on  Vouiee  thctn  the  five  hundred  that  preceded 
them :  thiMigh  the  nohlc  lr.nvl>caix*  of  apj»roach  to  her  can  now 
be  seen  no  more,  or  seon  m/.j^  1»^  a  glance  as  the  cnpne  slackens 
it^  rushing  on  the  in^n  line;  and  ihough  many  erf  her  palaces, 
ar^  forever  defaced,  r.ni^  mane  in  dcsecraie^  ruins — there  is' 
still  s*>  much  of  magie  m  her  as}»eei  \hkX  the  hurried  traTeller, 
who  must  leave  her  before  the  wonder  oi  ihat  first  a^iect  has 
been  worn  awav,  mav  still  be  led  to  f oriret  the  humilitr  <tf  her 
origin,  and  t^n  shut  his  eves  t."^  the  derth  of  her  desolation.  Hiey 
at  least  are  Utile  to  be  en\  ied,  in  v  hi>»e  hearts  the  great  dimrities 
Oif  the  imagination  lie  dead,  and  for  whnm  the  faney  has  no  power 
to  w^press  the  imnorinnitv  of  painful  imp't^fsions.  or  to 
what  is  ignoraMe  and  discuise  what  is  disnordant  in  m 
so  rieh  in  its  rememhrjinees..  se  <;nninssing  in  iT*  heastr.  But 
for  t.hi^  work  of  ihr  ^mnginntion  therr  must  br  no  jiemnBDon 
during  the  task  ^hieh  is  before  n?;.  The  impotent  feelings  of 
romanoiv,sosinpilarty  eharaereristie  of  this  r^fnmrr, ma j  indeed 
gild,,  but  nev^r  savK  the  remnins  of  th««e  mighriia"  ages  to  which 
ihc;y  iM^  niti^Mnhoi  like  ^Oimbing  fiovtc^ ;  and  they  mat  h 


iway  from  the  ma^ificent  fragments,  if  we  would  eeo  them  aa 
they  stood  in  tlieir  own  atrength.  Those  feelings,  alwaj's  as 
fruitless  as  they  arc  fond,  are  in  Voiiico  not  only  incapable  of 
prot«ctinj;,  but  even  of  discerning,  the  objects  to  which  tliey 
ought  to  have  been  attached.  The  Venice  of  modern  fiction  and 
drama  is  a  thing  of  jesteiday,  a  mere  effloreswnce  of  decay,  a 
stage  dream  whicli  the  first  ray  of  durliirht  must  di!>8ipate  into 
dnst.  Nu  prisoner  whose  name  is  worth  remembering,  or  whose 
Borrow  deserved  sympathy,  ever  crossed  that  "  Bridge  of  Sighfl" 
which  is  the  centre  of  tho  Byronic  ideal  of  Venice ;  no  great 
merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Rialto  under  which  the  trav- 
cllnr  now  pnsscs  with  breathless  interest;  the  statuo  which 
Byron  makes  Falicro  address  as  of  one  of  liis  great  ancestors 
iraa  erected  to  a  soldier  of  fortune  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Faliero's  dcalh;  and  tho  most  cnnspiuuous  parts  of  the  city 
bre  been  bo  entirely  altered  in  the  course  of  tho  liiat  three  cen- 
luripR,  that  if  Henry  Dandolo  or  Francis  Foscari  could  bo  eiira- 
mcmcd  from  their  tombs,  and  stood  each  on  the  deck  of  his  galley 
at  tlie  entrance  of  tho  Grand  Cunnl,  —  that  renowned  entrance, 
the  painter's  favorite  subject,  tho  novelist's  favorite  scpne,  where 
llie  irater  first  narrows  by  the  steps  of  the  Chnrch  of  La  Salute, 
—  the  mighty  Doges  wonid  not  know  in  wiiat  spot  of  tho  world 
tliey  Blood,  would  literally  not  recognize  one  stone  of  tho  great 
city  for  whose  sake,  and  by  whoso  ingratitude,  their  gray  hairs 
bad  been  brought  down  with  bitterness  to  tho  grave.  The  re- 
maius  of  their  Venice  lie  liidded  behind  the  cumbrous  masses 
vhich  were  the  delight  of  the  nation  in  its  dotage;  hidden  in 
uuiy  a  grass-grown  court  and  silent  pathway,  and  Hghtless 
canal,  where  the  slow  waves  have  sapped  their  foundations  for 
Eve  hundred  years,  and  must  soon  prevail  over  them  forever. 
It  must  be  our  task  to  glean  and  gatlicr  them  forth,  and  restore 
out  of  them  some  faint  image  of  the  lost  city,  more  gorgeous  & 
thousandfold  than  that  which  now  exists,  yet  not  created  in  the 
daf'dream  of  the  prince,  nor  by  the  ostentation  of  the  noble, 
but  built  by  iron  hands  and  patient  hearts,  contending  against 
the  adversity  of  nature  and  the  fury  of  man  ;  so  that  its  won- 
derfiilness  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  indolence  of  imagination, 
but  only  after  frank  inquiry  into  the  true  nntureofthat  wild  and 
Hlitary  scene  whose  restless  tides  and  trembling  sands  did  indeed 
shelter  the  birth  of  the  city,  but  long  denied  her  dominion.  .  .  . 
The  average  rise  and  fall  of  tiie  tide  is  about  three  feet  (vary- 
ing considerably  with  the  seasons^ ;  but  this  fall,  on  so  flat  a 
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shore,  is  enough  to  cause  continual  moyement  in  the  waters,  and 
in  the  main  canals  to  produce  a  reflux  which  frequently  runs  like 
a  mill-stream.  At  high  water  no  land  is  visible  for  many  miles 
to  the  north  or  south  of  Venice,  except  in  the  form  of  small 
islands  crowned  with  towers  or  gleaming  with  villages.  There  is 
a  channel  some  three  miles  wide  between  the  city  and  the  main- 
land, and  some  mile  and  a  half  wide  between  it  and  the  sandy 
breakwater  called  the  Lido,  which  divides  the  lagoon  from  the 
Adriatic,  but  which  is  so  low  as  hardly  to  disturb  the  impression 
of  the  city's  having  been  built  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean ;  although 
the  secret  of  its  true  position  is  partly,  yet  not  painfully,  betrayed 
by  the  clusters  of  piles  set  to  mark  the  deep-water  channels, 
which  undulate  far  away  in  spotty  chains  like  the  studded  backs 
of  huge  sea-snakes,  and  by  the  quick  glittering  of  the  crisped  and 
crowded  waves  that  flicker  and  dance  before  the  strong  winds 
upon  the  unlifted  level  of  the  shallow  sea.  But  the  scene  is 
widely  di£Ferent  at  low  tide.  A  fall  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
is  enough  to  show  ground  over  the  greater  part  of  the  lagoon ; 
and  at  the  complete  ebb  the  city  is  seen  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  plain  of  seaweed  of  gloomy  green,  except  only  where 
the  larger  branches  of  the  Brenta  and  its  associated  streams  con- 
verge towards  the  port  of  the  Lido.  Through  this  salt  and  som- 
bre plain  the  gondola  and  the  fishing-boat  advance  by  tortuous 
channels,  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  often  so 
choked  with  slime  that  the  heavier  keels  furrow  the  bottom  till 
their  crossing  tracks  are  seen  through  the  clear  sea-water  like 
the  ruts  upon  a  wintry  road,  and  the  oar  leaves  blue  gashes  upon 
the  ground  at  every  stroke,  or  is  entangled  among  the  thick 
weed  that  fringes  the  banks  with  the  weight  of  its  sullen  waves, 
leaning  to  and  fro  upon  the  uncertain  sway  of  the  exhausted 
tide.  The  scene  is  often  profoundly  oppressive,  even  at  this  day, 
when  every  plot  of  higher  grounds  bears  some  fragment  of  fair 
building :  but  in  order  to  know  what  it  was  once,  let  the  traveller 
follow  in  his  boat  at  evening  the  windings  of  some  unfrequented 
channel  far  into  the  midst  of  the  melancholy  plain  ;  let  him  re- 
move, in  his  imagination,  the  brightness  of  the  great  city  that 
still  extends  itself  in  the  distance,  and  the  walls  and  towers  from 
the  islands  that  are  near;  and  so  wait  until  the  bright  investiture 
and  sweet  warmth  of  the  sunset  are  withdrawn  from  the  waters, 
and  the  black  desert  of  their  shore  lies  in  its  nakedness  beneath 
the  night,  pathless,  comfortless,  infirm,  lost  in  dark  languor  and 
fearful  silence,  except  where  the  salt  runlets  plash  into  the  tide- 
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less  pools,  or  the  eea-birds  flit  from  their  margins  with  a  quea- 
tiooing  cry,  —  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  enter  in  sooie  sort  into 
the  horror  of  heart  with  which  this  solitude  was  ancieatly  chosen 
by  man  for  bis  habitation.  They  little  thought,  who  first  drore 
the  stakes  into  the  sand,  and  strewed  the  ocean  reeds  for  their 
rest,  that  their  children  were  to  be  the  princes  of  that  ocean,  and 
their  palaces  its  pride;  uud  yet,  in  the  great  natural  laws  that 
rule  that  sorrowful  wilderness.  let  it  be  remembered  what  strange 
preparation  had  been  made  for  the  things  which  no  human  imagi- 
nation could  have  foretold,  and  how  the  whole  existence  and 
fortane  of  the  Venetian  nation  were  anticipated  or  compelled,  by 
the  setting  of  those  bars  anil  doors  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea. 
Had  deeper  currents  divided  their  islands,  hostile  navies  would 
igain  and  again  have  reduced  the  rising  city  into  servitude;  had 
atroQger  aurj^cs  beaten  their  shores,  all  the  richness  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Venetian  architecture  must  have  been  exchanged  for 
Uie  walls  and  bulwarks  of  an  ordinary  seaport.  Had  there  been 
no  tide,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  narrow 
canals  of  the  city  would  have  become  noisome,  and  the  marah  in 
which  it  was  built  pestiferous.  Had  the  tide  been  only  a  foot  or 
H^teen  inches  higher  in  its  rise,  the  water  access  to  the  doors 
rf  the  palaces  would  have  been  impossible :  even  as  it  is,  there  ia 
lometimea  a  little  difficulty,  at  the  ebb,  in  landing  without  sct^ 
ting  foot  upon  the  lower  and  slippery  steps ;  and  the  highest 
tides  sometimes  enter  the  court-yards,  and  overflow  the  entrance 
halls.  Eighteen  inches  more  of  difference  between  the  level  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  would  have  rendered  the  doorsteps  of  every 
palace,  at  low  water,  a  treacherous  mass  of  weeds  and  limpets, 
and  the  entire  system  of  water  carriage  for  the  higher  classes, 
ia  their  easy  and  daily  intercourse,  must  have  been  done  away 
with.  The  streets  of  the  city  would  have  been  widened,  its  net- 
work of  canals  filled  up,  and  all  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
place  and  the  people  destroyed. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  felt  some  pain  in  the  contrast 
lietwcen  this  faithful  view  of  the  site  of  the  Venetian  Throne, 
and  the  romantic  conception  of  it  which  we  ordinarily  form ;  but 
'his  pain,  if  he  have  felt  it,  ought  to  he  more  than  counter- 
Iwlaticed  by  the  value  of  the  instance  thus  afforded  to  us  at 
once  of  the  inscrutableness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ways  of  God. 
If,  iwo  thousand  years  ago,  we  had  been  permitted  to  watch  the 
'low  settling  of  the  slime  of  those  turbid  rivers  into  the  polluted 
aea,  and  the  gaining  upon  its  deep  and  fresh  waters  of  the  life- 
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less,  impassable,  nnvojageable  plain,  how  little  conid  we  have 
Dnderstood  the  purpose  with  which  those  islands  were  shaped  out 
of  tlie  void,  and  the  torpid  waters  enclosed  with  their  dcBolafe 
walls  of  sand !  How  little  could  we  have  known,  any  more  than 
of  what  now  seems  to  us  most  distressful,  dark,  and  objectless, 
the  glorious  aim  which  was  then  in  the  mind  of  Him  in  whose 
hand  are  all  the  comers  of  the  earth  !  how  little  imagined  Uiat 
in  the  laws  which  were  stretching  forth  the  gloomy  margins  of 
those  fruitless  banks,  and  feeding  the  bitter  grass  among  their 
shallows,  there  was  indeed  a  preparation,  and  the  only  prepara- 
tian  possible^  for  the  founding  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  set  like 
a  golden  clasp  on  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  to  write  her  history  on 
the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea  surges,  and  to  word  it  in  their  thunder, 
and  to  gather  and  give  forth  in  worLl-wide  pulsation  the  plory 
of  the  West  and  of  the  £ast,  from  the  burning  heart  of  her 
Fortitude  and  Splendor. 
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The  Rescitb. 

(From  "  The  Wreck  of  tha  '  GmreDOT.'  T 

There  being  but  two  of  us  now  to  work  the  pumps,  it  was 
more  than  we  could  do  to  keep  them  froing.  We  plied  fhcm, 
*ilh  a  brief  spell  between,  ami  then  my  arms  fell  to  my  aide, 
»nd  I  toid  the  boatswain  I  could  pump  no  more- 

De  sounded  the  well  and  made  six  incles. 

"  There 's  only  two  incites  left  that  wo  can  get  oat  of  her," 
■aij  he ;  "  and  they  '11  do  no  harm." 

On  which  we  quitted  the  inaia-deck  aud  came  into  the 
eoddy. 
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^  Hr.  Boyle,''  he  said,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  ^  we  shall  have  to  leave  this  ship  if  we  are  n*t  taken  off 
her.  I  reckon  it'll  require  twelve  feet  o'  water  to  sink  her, 
allowin'  for  there  being  a  deal  o'  wood  in  the  cargo ;  and  may 
be  she  won't  go  down  at  that.  However,  we'll  say  twelve 
feet,  and  supposin'  we  lets  her  be,  she'll  give  us,  if  yon  like, 
eight  or  nine  hours  afore  settlin.'  I  'm  not  saying  as  we  ought 
to  leave  her ;  but  I  'm  lookin'  at  you  sir,  and  see  that  you  're 
worry  nigh  knocked  up ;  Cornish  is  about  a  quarter  o'  the  man 
he  was ;  an'  as  to  the  bloomin'  steward,  he 's  as  good  as 
drowned,  no  better  and  no  worse.  We  shall  take  one  spell  too 
many  at  them  pumps  and  fall  down  under  it  an'  never  get  up 
agin.  Wot  we  had  best  do  is  to  keep  a  look  all  around  for 
wessels,  get  that  there  quarter-boat  ready  for  lowerin',  and 
stand  by  to  leave  the  ship  when  the  sea  calms.  You  know  how 
Bermuda  bears,  don't  you,  sir  ?  " 

^^  I  can  find  out  to-night.     It  is  too  late  to  get  sights  now." 

"  I  think,"  he  returned,  '*  that  our  lives  '11  be  as  safe  in  the 
boat  as  they  are  on  board  this  ship,  an'  a  trifle  safer.  I've 
been  watching  this  wessel  a  good  deal,  and  my  belief  is  that 
wos  another  gale  to  strike  her,  she'd  make  one  o'  her  long 
plunges  and  go  to  pieces  like  a  pack  o'  cards,  when  she  got  to 
the  bottom  o'  the  wallev  o'  water.  Of  course  if  this  sea  don't 
calm  we  must  make  shift  to  keep  her  afloat  until  it  do.  You  '11 
excuse  me  for  talkin'  as  though  I  wos  dictatin'.  I'm  just 
givin'  you  the  thoughts  that  come  into  my  head  while  we  wos 
pumpin'." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  I  replied ;  "  I  am  only  thinking 
of  the  size  of  the  quarter-boat  —  whether  she  isn't  too  small 
for  five  persons  ? " 

"  Not  she !  I  '11  get  a  bit  of  a  mast  rigged  up  in  her,  and 
it  '11  go  hard  if  we  don't  get  four  mile  an  hour  out  of  her  some- 
hows.     How  fur  might  the  Bermuda  Islands  be  off?" 

I  answered,  after  reflecting  some  moments,  that  they  would 
probably  be  distant  from  the  ship  between  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  three  hundred  miles. 

"  We  should  get  pretty  near  'em  in  three  days,"  said  he, 
"  if  the  wind  blew  that  way.  Will  you  <ro  and  tell  the  youn<^ 
lady  what  we  're  thinkin'  o'  doing,  while  I  overhauls  the  boat 
an'  see  what's  wantin'  in  her.  One  pood  job  is,  we  shan't 
have  to  put  off,  through  the  ship's  sinkin',  all  of  a  heap. 
There's  a  long  warning  given   us,  and   I  can't   help   thinkin' 
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that  Ihe  fltormy  weather  'h  blown  Lisself  out,  for  the  sky  looki 
to  me  to  have  a  regular-aet  fair  blue  in  it." 

He  went  on  to  the  maiu-<leck,  1  inspected  the  glass,  which 
I  found  had  risen  since  1  last  looked  at  it.  This,  coupled  with 
tlie  brilliant  sky  and  glorious  sunshine  and  the  diminiahing 
motion  of  the  ship,  cheered  me  somewhat,  though  I  looked 
fonfard  with  miHgiring  to  leaving  ihe  ship,  having  upon  me 
the  niemorv  of  sufferings  endured  by  shipwrecked  men  in  this 
lonely  condition,  and  remembering  that  Mary  Robertson  would 
be  one  of  us,  and  have  to  share  in  any  pnvations  that  might 
befall  ns. 

At  the  same  time,  it  waa  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  boat- 
8waiu.  Cornish,  and  myself  would  never,  with  our  failing 
strength,  be  able  to  keep  the  ship  afloat;  and  for  Misa  Robert- 
son's sake,  therefore,  it  was  my  duty  to  put  a  cheerful  face 
npoQ  the   melancholy  alternative. 

When  I  reached  the  poop,  the  first  thing  I  beheld  was  the 
Russian  bark,  now  a  square  of  gleaming  white  upon  the 
soulliern  horizon. 

I  quickly  averted  my  eyes  from  tlio  shameful  object,  and  saw 
that  the  steward  had  recovered  from  bis  swoon,  and  waa  squat- 
tini;  against  the  companion,  counting  his  Hugers  and  smiling 
at  them. 

MisB  Robertson  was  steering  the  ship,  while  Cornish  lay  ex- 
tended along  the  deck,  his  head  pillowed  on  a  flag. 

The  wind  (as  by  the  appearance  of  the  weather  I  might  have 
anticipated,  had  my  mind  been  free  to  speculate  on  such  things) 
had  dropped  suddenly,  and  was  now  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the 
Ml  was  subsiding  rapidly.  Indeed,  a  most  golden,  glorious 
afternoon  had  set  in,  with  a  promise  of  a  hot  and  breathless 
night 

I  approaching  Miss  Robertson,  and  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter  with  Cornish. 

"  1  noticed  hira  reeling  at  the  wheel,"  she  answered,  "  with 
his  face  quite  white,  I  put  a  flag  for  his  head,  and  told  him 
to  lie  down.  I  called  to  you,  but  you  did  not  hear  me ;  and  I 
hove  been  waiting  to  see  you  that  you  might  get  him  some 
brandy." 

I  found  that  the  boatswain  had  not  yet  come  aft,  and  at  once 
Tpnt  below  to  procure  a  dram  for  Cornish.  I  returned  and 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  waa  startled  to  perceive  that  his  eyeballs 
were  turned  up,  and  his  hands  and  teeth  clinched,  as  though 
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be  were  cooTolsed.  Sharp  tremors  ran  through  hia  bodj,  and 
be  made  no  reply  nor  appeared  to  bear  me,  though  I  called 
hia  name  seTeral  times. 

Believing  that  be  was  dying,  I  shouted  to  the  boatswain,  who 
came  immediately. 

The  moment  he  looked  at  Cornish  he  uttered  an  exdanu^ 
tion. 

^  God  knows  what  ails  the  poor  creature ! "  I  cried.  ^  Lift 
his  head,  that  I  may  put  some  brandy  iuto  bis  mouth." 

The  boatswain  raised  him  by  the  shoulders,  but  his  bead 
hung  back  like  a  dead  maifs.  I  drew  out  my  kuife  and  in- 
serted the  blade  between  bis  teeth,  and  by  this  means  contrived 
to  introduce  some  brandy  into  bis  mouth,  but  it  bubbled  back 
again,  which  was  a  terrible  sign,  I  thought;  aud  still  the 
tremors  shook  bis  poor  body,  and  the  eyes  remained  upturned, 
making  the  face  most  ghastly  to  see. 

^  It 's  his  heart  broke ! "  exclaimed  the  boatswain,  in  a 
tremulous  voice.  ^'^Jim!  what's  the  matter  with  'ee,  mate? 
You  're  not  goin'  to  let  the  sight  o'  that  Boosian  murderer  kill 
you  ?  Gome,  come  !  God  Almighty  knows  we  'vc  all  had  a  hard 
fight  for  it,  but  we  're  not  beat  yet,  lad.  'T  is  but  another  spell 
o'  waitin',  and  it  '11  come  right  presently.  Don't  let  a  gale  o* 
wind  knock  the  breath  out  o'  you.  Wiiat  man  as  goes  to  sea 
but  meets  with  reverses  like  this  here  ?  Sw  aller  the  brand?, 
Jim!     Mv  God,  Mr.  Rovle,  he's  dvin'!" 

As  he  said  this  Cornish  threw  up  his  arms  and  stiffened  out 
his  body.  So  strong  was  his  dying  action  that  he  knocked  the 
glass  of  brandy  out  of  my  hand  and  threw  me  backward  some 
paces.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  rolled  down  and  a  Him  cumc  over 
them  ;  he  uttered  something  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  aud  lay  dead 
on  the  boatswain's  knee. 

I  glanced  at  Miss  Robertson.  Her  lips  were  tightly  com- 
pressed, otherwise  the  heroic  girl  showed  no  emotion. 

The  boatswain  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  let  the  dead  man's 
head  fell  gently  on  the  flag. 

"For  Miss  Robertson's  sake!"  I  whispered,  " let  us  carry 
him  forward." 

He  acquiesced  in  silence,  and  we  bore  the  body  off  the  poop 
and  laid  it  on  the  fore-hatch. 

"  There  will  be  no  need  to  bury  him,"  said  I. 

"No  need  and  no  time,  sir.  I  trust  God  will  be  merciful  to 
the  poor  sailor  when  he  's  called  up.    He  was  made  bad  by 
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tliem  others,  sir.    IIU  heart  was  n't  wrong,"  replied  the  boat- 

I  procured  a  blanket  from  the  forecastle  and  covered  the 
body  with  it,  aud  we  then  walked  back  to  the  poop  slowly  and 
nittiQiit  speaking. 

I  felt  the  death  of  thia  man  keenly.  He  bad  worked  well, 
coufruiitcd  danger  cheerfully;  he  hud  atoned,  in  hia  untutored 
fwbion,  for  the  wrongs  he  liad  taken  a  part  iu  ;  besides,  the 
fetWsIiip  of  peril  was  a  tie  upon  ua  all,  not  to  be  sundered 
»ithc}ut  a  pang,  which  our  hearts  never  would  have  felt  bad 
fate  dealt  otherwise  with  ua. 

I  stopped  a  moment  with  the  boatswain  to  look  at  the  steward 
bcfure  i'lining  Misa  Rubertson.  To  many,  I  believe,  tliis  sijoc- 
laclc  of  idiotcy  would  have  been  more  affecting  than  Comitib'B 
dcatli.  He  was  tracing  figures,  such  aa  circles  and  crosses,  with 
hisfiirefinger  on  the  deck,  smiling  vacantly  meanwhile,  and  now 
aiiJ  then  looking  around  him  with  rolling,  unmeaning  eyes. 

"  Unvr  is  it  with  you,  my  man?"  1  said. 

lie  gnzed  at  me  very  eorncslly,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  taking 
mr  urm,  drew  me  a  short  distance  away  from  the  boatswain. 

"A  eliip  passed  us  juft  now,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whiB- 
per  and  with  a  profoundly  cuuGdcutial  air.  "Did  you  see 
her?" 

"  Yrs,  steward,  T  saw  her." 

"A  word  in  your  ear,  sir,  —  mum  !  that's  the  straight  tip. 
Dii  you  see  ?  1  was  tired  of  thia  ship,  sir  —  tired  of  being  afraid 
oE  drowning.  I  put  myself  on  board  that  vessel,  and  there  1 
am  now,  tir.  But  hush  !  do  you  know  I  can  not  talk  to  them 
— llicy 'refurrinors  !  Roosians,  sir,  by  the  living  cock!  — that's 
aiv  oalh  —  and  it  crows  every  morning  in  my  back  garden." 

He  struck  me  softly  on  the  waistcoat,  aud  fell  back  a  step, 
vith  ills  finger  on  his  lip. 

"All,"  said  I,  "  I  understand.  Sit  down  again  and  go  on 
dnuring  on  the  deck,  and  then  they  'II  think  you  're  lost  Iu  study 
»iid  nut  trouble  you." 

"  Riglit,  my  lord  —  your  lordship's  'umble  servant,"  an- 
iwercd  tlie  poor  ercatnrc,  mnking  mc  a  low  hiiw;  nnd  witli  a 
iofty  aud  dignified  air  ho  resumed  his  place  on  Iho  deck  near  the 
coiQ[iaiiiun. 

'■  Wnt  was  he  savin'  ?"  inquired  the  boatswain. 

"He  is  quite  imbecile.  He  thinks  he  is  on  board  the  Buesian," 
I  replied. 
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**  WelU  that 's  a  comfort,"  said  the  boatswain.  "  He  Tl  not 
be  tryin'  to  swim  arter  her  agin." 

^  Miss  Robertson/'  I  exclaimed,  ^^  jou  need  not  remain  at 
the  wheeL  There  is  so  little  wind  now  that  the  ship  maj  be 
left  to  herself." 

Sajing  which  I  made  the  wheel  fast  and  led  her  to  one  of  the 
skj-lights. 

^  Boson,"  said  I,  '^  will  you  fetch  us  something  to  eat  and 
drink  out  of  the  pantry  ?  Open  a  tin  of  meat,  and  get  some 
biscuit  and  wine.  This  may  be  our  last  meal  on  board  the 
'  Grosvenor,' "  I  added,  to  Miss  Robertson,  as  the  boatswain  left 
us. 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Before  we  knew,"  I  continued,  "  that  poor  Cornish  was 
dying,  the  boatswain  and  I  resolved  that  we  should  all  of  us 
leave  the  ship.  We  have  no  longer  the  strength  to  man  the 
pumps.  The  water  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an  hour, 
and  we  have  found  latterly  that  even  three  of  us  can  not  pump 
more  at  a  time  out  of  her  than  six  or  seven  inches,  and  every 
spell  at  the  pumps  leaves  us  more  exhausted.  But  even  though 
we  had  hesitated  to  leave  her,  yet,  now  that  Cornish  is  gone  and 
the  steward  has  fallen  imbecile,  we  have  no  alternative." 

'^  I  understand,"  she  said,  glancing  at  the  boat  and  compress* 
Ing  her  lips. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  —  you  who  have  shown  more  heart  and 
courage  than  all  of  us  put  together." 

"No  —  I  am  not  much  afraid.  I  believe  that  God  is  looking 
down  upon  us  and  that  He  will  preserve  us.  But,"  she  cried, 
taking  a  short  breath,  and  clasping  her  hands  convulsively,  "  it 
will  be  very,  very  lonely  on  the  great  sea  in  that  little  boat.'' 

"  Wliy  more  lonely  in  that  little  boat  than  on  this  broken 
and  sinking  ship  ?  I  believe,  with  you,  that  God  is  looking 
down  upon  us,  and  He  has  given  us  that  pure  and  beautiful  sky 
as  an  encouragement  and  a  promise.  Contrast  the  sea  now  with 
what  it  was  this  morning.  In  a  few  hours  hence  it  will  be  calm ; 
and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  we  shall  be  a  thousand-fold 
safer  in  that  boat  than  we  are  in  this  strained  and  leaking  ship. 
Even  while  we  talk  now  the  water  is  creeping  into  the  hold, 
and  every  hour  will  make  her  sink  deeper  and  deeper  until  she 
disappears  beneath  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
have  many  days  together  of  this  fine  weather.  I  will  steer  the 
boat  for  tiie  Bermuda  Islands,  which  we  can  not  miss  by  head- 
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isg  the  boat  west,  even  if  I  should  lack  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing our  exact  whereabouts,  which  you  may  trust  me  will  not  be 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  our  heitig  rescued  by  a  pass- 
ing ship  will  be  much  greater  when  we  aie  iu  the  boat  than  it  is 
while  we  remain  here  ;  for  no  ship,  though  she  were  commanded 
by  a  savage,  would  refuse  to  pick  a  boat  up  and  take  its  occupants 
on  board;  whereas  vestiels,  as  we  have  already  seen  to  our  cost, 
will  sight  distressed  ships  and  leave  them  to  shift  for  tbemselves." 
"  I  do  not  doubt  you  are  rii;ht,"  she  replied,  with  a  plaintive 
smile.  "  I  should  not  say  or  do  anything  to  oppose  you.  And 
believe  me,"  she  exclaimed,  earnestly,  "that  I  do  not  thiuk 
more  of  my  own  life  than  that  of  my  companions.  Death  is 
not  so  terrible  but  that  wc  mny  meet  it,  if  God  wills,  calmly. 
And  I  would  rather  die  at  once,  Mr.  Royle,  than  win  a  few  short 
years  of  life  on  hard  and  bitter  terms." 

She  looked  at  the  steward  as  ^he  spoke,  and  an  expression  of 
beautiful  pity  came  into  her  face. 

"Miss  Robertson,"  I  said,  "in  my  heart  I  am  pledged  to 
save  your  life.  If  you  die,  we  both  die!  —  of  that  be  sure." 
"I  know  what  I  owe  you,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  and 
broken  voice.  "  I  know  that  my  life  is  yours,  won  by  you  from 
tlie  very  jaws  of  death,  soothed  and  supported  by  you  afterward. 
What  my  gratitude  is  only  God  knows.  I  have  no  words  to  tell 
you." 

"  Do  yon  give  me  the  life  I  have  saved  ?  "  I  asked,  wondering 
at  my  own  breathless  voice  as  I  questioned  her. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied,  firmly,  lifting  up  her  eyes  and  looking  at 
me. 

"  Do  yon  give  it  to  me  because  your  sweet  and  geuerona 
gratitude  makes  you  think  it  my  due  —  not  knowing  I  am  poor, 
Dot  remembering  that  my  station  in  life  is  bumble,  without  s 
qsestion  as  to  my  past  ?" 

"  1  give  it  to  you  because  I  love  you !  "  she  answered,  extend- 
ing her  hand. 

I  drew  her  toward  me  and  kissed  her  forehead, 
"  God  bless  you,  Mary,  darlinjr,  for  your  faith  in  me  t      God 
bless  you  for  your  pnci'less  gift  of  your  love  to  me  !     Living  or 
dead,  dearest,  we  are  one ! " 

And  she,  as  though  to  seal  these  words,  which  our  danger 
invested  with  an  entrancing  mystcriuusness,  raised  my  hand  to 
her  Bpdtloas  lips,  and  then  held  it  some  moments  to  her  heart. 
Tl:    )>.^-ifswain,  coming  up  the  poop-ladder,  saw  her  holding 
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my  hand.  He  approached  us  slowly  and  in  silence ;  and,  pat- 
ting down  the  traj,  which  he  had  heaped,  with  sailor-like  pro- 
fusion, with  food  enough  for  a  dozen  persons,  stood  looking  on  us 
thoughtfully. 

^  Mr.  Bojle,"  he  said,  in  a  deliberate  voice,  ^'  you  11  excuse 
me  for  sayin'  of  it,  but,  sir,  you  've  found  her  out  ?  '* 

"  I  have,  boson." 

^^  You  Ve  found  her  out,  sir,  as  the  truest-hearted  gell  as  ever 
did  duty  as  a  darter  ?'' 

**  I  have." 

^'  I  've  watched  her,  and  know  her  to  be  British  —  true  oak, 
seasoned  by  God  Almighty,  as  does  this  sort  o'  work  better  nor 
Time  !    You  've  found  her  out,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,  boson." 

^  And  you,  miss,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  same  deliberate  voice, 
"  have  found  him  out." 

She  looked  downward  with  a  blush. 

^^  Mr.  Boyle,  and  you,  miss,"  he  continued,  ^^  I  'm  not  goin'  to 
say  nothen  agin  this  being  the  right  time  to  find  each  other  out 
in.  It 's  Almighty  Providence  as  brings  these  here  matters  to 
pass,  and  it's  in  times  o'  danger  as  love  speaks  out  strongest, 
turnin'  the  heart  into  a  speakin'-trumpet  and  hailin'  with  a  loud 
and  tremendious  woice.  Wot  I  war  goin'  to  say  is  this :  that  in 
Mr.  Boyle  I  've  seen  the  love  for  a  long  while  past  burnin'  and 
struggling  and  sometimes  hidin'  of  itself,  and  then  burstin'  up 
afresh  like  a  flare  aboard  o*  a  sinkin'  ketch  on  a  windy  night ; 
and  in  you,  miss,  I  've  likewise  seen  tokens  as  'ud  ha'  made  me 
up  and  speak  my  joy  days  an'  days  ago,  had  it  been  mt/  consarn 
to  attend  to  'em.  I  sav,  that  now  as  we  're  sinkin'  without  at  all 
meanin'  to  drown,  with  no  wuu  but  God  Almighty  to  see  us, 
this  is  the  properest  time  for  you  to  have  found  each  other  out 
in.  Mr.  Boyle,  your  liand,  sir ;  miss,  yours.  I  say,  God  bless 
you !  While  we  have  breath  we'll  keep  the  boat  afloat ;  and  if 
it 's  not  to  be,  still  I  'II  say,  God  bless  you  !  " 

He  shook  us  heartily  by  the  hand,  looked  hard  at  the  poor 
steward,  as  though  he  would  shake  hands  with  him  too ;  then 
walked  aft,  hauled  down  the  signals,  stepped  into  the  caddy, 
retamed  with  the  large  ensign,  bent  it  on  to  the  halyards,  and 
ran  it  up  to  the  gaff-end. 

'^  That,"  said  he  returning  and  looking  up  proudly  at  the  flag, 
'^  is  to  let  them  as  it  may  consarn  know  that  we  're  not  dead  yet. 
Now,  sir,  shall  I  pipe  to  dinner  ?  " 
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T  tfaink  the  boatswain  waa  right. 

It  was  no  season  for  love-makiQg;  but  it  was  surely  a  fitting 
moment  '*  for  findiDg  each  other  out  in." 

I  can  say  this  —  and,  God  linows,  never  was  there  leas  bom- 
bast ia  such  a  tboui^ht  than  there  was  in  mine  —  that  when  I 
looked  round  upon  the  sea  and  then  upon  my  beloved  companion, 
I  felt  that  I  would  rather  have  chosen  death,  with  her  love  to 
Wesa  me  in  the  end,  than  life  without  knowledge  of  her, 

I  put  food  before  the  steward  and  induced  him  to  cat ;  but  it 
waa  pitiful  to  see  his  silly,  instinctive  ways  —  no  reason  in  them, 
nothing  but  a  mechanical  guiding,  with  foolish,  fleeting  smiles 
upon  his  pale  face. 

I  thought  of  that  wife  of  his  wliose  letter  he  had  wept  over, 
and  his  child,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  him  and  them  that  he  should  have  died  than  return  to 
them  a  broken-down,  puling  imbecile. 

I  said  as  much  to  Mary,  but  the  tender  heart  would  not  agree 
with  me. 

"While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  she  answered,  softly. 
"  Should  God  permit  us  to  reach  home,  I  will  see  that  the  poor 
fellow  is  well  cared  for.  It  may  be  that  when  all  those  horrors 
have  passed,  his  mind  will  recover  its  strength.  Our  trials  are 
f(7-i/  hard.  Wlien  I  aaw  that  Russian  ship,  I  thought  my  own 
brain  would  go." 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  an  ezpressiou  of 
suffering,  provoked  by  memory,  came  into  her  face. 

We  dispatched  our  meal,  and  I  went  on  to  the  main-deck  to 
lonnd  the  well.  I  found  two  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  I 
came  back  and  gave  the  boatswain  the  soundings,  who  recom- 
mended that  we  should  at  once  turn  to  and  get  the  boat  ready. 

I  said  to  him,  as  he  clambered  into  the  boat  for  the  purpose 
of  overhauling  her,  that  I  fully  believed  that  a  special  Providence 
vaa  watching  over  us,  and  that  we  might  confidently  hope  God 
vould  not  abandon  us  now. 

"If  the  men  had  not  chased  uB  in  this  boat,"  I  continued, 
"  »hat  chance  should  we  have  to  save  our  lives  ?  The  other  boat 
is  useless,  and  we  should  never  have  have  been  able  to  repair  her 
intime  to  get  away  from  the  ship.  Then  look  at  the  weather! 
I  have  predicted  a  dead  calm  to-night,  and  already  the  wind  is 
gone." 

"  Tea,  everything's  happened  for  the  beet,"  he  replied.  "  1 
00I7  wish  poor  Jim's  life  bad  been  saved.    It's  a'most  like 
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leavin'  of  him  to  drown,  to  go  away  without  buryin'  him ;  and 
yet  I  know  there  'd  be  no  use  in  puttin'  him  overboard.  There's 
been  a  deal  o'  precious  human  life  wasted  since  we  left  the 
Channel ;  and  who  are  the  murderers  ?  Why,  the  owners. 
It 's  all  come  of  their  send  in'  the  ship  to  sea  with  rotten  stores. 
A  few  dirty  pounds  'ud  ha'  saved  all  this." 

We  had  never  yet  had  the  leisure  to  inspect  the  stores  with 
which  the  mutineers  had  furnished  the  quarter-boat,  and  we 
now  found,  in  spite  of  their  having  shifted  a  lot  of  provisions 
out  of  her  into  the  long-boat  before  starting  in  pursuit  of  us, 
that  there  was  still  an  abundance  left:  four  kegs  of  water, 
several  tins  of  cuddy  bread,  preserved  meat  and  fruits,  sugar, 
flour,  and  other  things,  not  to  mention  such  items  as  boxes  of 
lucifer  matches,  fishing-tackle,  a  burning-glass,  a  quantity  of 
tools  and  nails ;  in  a  word,  everything  which  men  in  the  con- 
dition they  had  hoped  to  find  themselves  in  might  stand  in  need 
of  to  support  life.  Indeed,  the  foresight  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
visioning of  this  boat  was  truly  remarkable,  the  only  things 
they  had  omitted  being  a  mast  and  sail,  it  having  been  their 
intention  to  keep  this  boat  in  tow  of  the  other.  I  even  found 
that  they  had  furnished  the  boat  with  the  oars  belonging  to  the 
disabled  quarter-boat  in  addition  to  her  own. 

However,  the  boat  was  not  yet  stocked  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
therefore  repaired  to  my  cabin  and  procured  the  boat's  compass, 
some  charts,  a  sextant,  and  other  necessary  articles  such  as  the 
"  Nautical  Almanac,"  and  pencils  and  paper  wherewith  to  work 
out  my  observations,  which  I  placed  very  carefully  in  the  locker 
in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat. 

I  allowed  Mary  to  help  me,  that  the  occupation  might  divert 
her  mind  from  the  overwhelming  thoughts  which  the  gradual 
settling  of  the  ship  on  which  we  stood  must  have  excited  in  the 
strongest  and  bravest  mind;  and,  indeed,  I  worked  busily  and 
eagerly  to  guard  myself  against  any  terror  that  might  come 
upon  me.  She  it  was  w^ho  suggested  that  we  should  provide 
ourselves  with  lamps  and  oil ;  and  I  shipped  a  lantern  to  hoist 
at  our  mast-head  when  the  darkness  came,  and  the  bull's-eye 
lamp  to  enable  me  to  work  out  observation  of  the  stars,  which 
I  intended  to  make  when  the  night  fell.  To  all  these  things, 
which  sound  numerous,  but  in  reality  occupied  but  little  space, 
I  added  a  can  of  oil,  meshes  for  the  lamps,  top  coats,  oil-skins, 
and  rugs  to  protect  us  at  ni<rht,  so  that  the  afternoon  was  well 
advanced  before  we  had  ended  our  preparations.     Meanwhile^ 
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tie  boatsv^aJD  bad  stepped  a  topgallant-Btimsail  boom  to  serve 
OS  fur  a  must,  well  stu)ed,  wit.ii  a  block  and  huhards  at  the 
masUhead  tu  aei-ve  fur  huUtiug  a  liag  or  lauteiu,  aud  a  spare 
top^Uant-sttm'itail  to  act  as  a  sail. 

By  this  time  ibe  wiud  bad  completely  died  away  ;  a  peace- 
ful decp-bUie  sky  stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon  ;  aud  the 
agitation  of  the  sea  had  subaided  into  a  long  and  silent  bwcII, 
Thich  washed  up  against  the  ship's  sides,  scarcely  causing  her 
to  roll,  so  deep  bad  she  sunk  in  the  water. 

I  now  thought  it  high  time  to  lower  the  boat  and  bring  her 
tlongaidu.  as  our  calculations  of  the  length  of  time  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  ship  in  sinking  might  be  falsified  to  our  destruction 
by  her  suddenly  goinjr  stern  down  with  ua  on  board. 

We  therefore  lowered  the  boat,  and  got  the  gangway-ladder 
over  the  side. 

The  boatswain  got  into  the  boat  first  to  help  Mary  into  her. 
Illicn  took  the  steward  by  the  arms  and  brought  him  along  smart- 
ly, OS  there  was  danger  iu  keepiuf^  the  boat  washing  against  the 
blip's  side.  He  resisted  at  first,  and  only  smiled  vacantly  when 
I  threatened  to  leave  him;  but  on  the  boatswaiu  crying  out  that 
bis  wife  was  waiting  for  him,  the  poor  idiot  got  himself  together 
with  a  Bcramlil(t,  and  went  so  hastily  over  tlie  gangway  that  be 
narrowly  escaped  a  ducking. 

I  paused  a  moment  at  the  gangway  and  looked  around,  striv- 
ing to  remember  if  there  was  anytliing  we  had  forgotten  which 
would  be  of  some  use  to  us.  Mary  watched  me  anxiously,  and 
called  for  me  by  my  Christian  name,  at  the  same  time  extending 
her  armA.  I  would  not  keep  her  in  suspense  a  moment,  and 
at  once  dropped  into  the  boat.  She  grasped  and  fondled  my 
hand,  and  drew  me  close  beside  her. 

"I  should  have  gone  on  board  again  had  you  delayed  com- 
ing," she  whispered. 

The  boatswain  shoved  the  boat's  bead  off,  and  we  each 
■hipped  an  oar  and  pulled  the  boat  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  ship;  and  then,  from  a  strange  and  wild  curi- 
osity to  behold  the  ship  sink,  and  still  in  our  hearts  clinging 
to  her,  not  only  as  the  home  wherein  we  had  found  shelter  for 
many  days  past,  but  as  the  only  visible  object  in  all  the  stupen- 
dous reach  of  waters,  we  threw  in  the  oars  and  sat  watching 
her. 

She  bad  now  snnk  as  deep  as  her  main-chains,  and  was  but 
t  little  higher  out  of  the  water  than  the  bull  from  which  we  had 
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rescued  Mary  and  her  father.  It  was  strange  to  behold  her  even 
from  a  short  distance  and  notice  her  littleness  in  comparison 
with  the  immensity  of  the  deep  on  which  she  rested,  and  recall 
the  terrible  seas  she  had  braved  and  triumphed  over. 

Few  sailors  can  behold  the  ship  in  which  they  have  sailed 
sinking  before  their  eyes  without  the  same  emotion  of  distress 
and  pity,  almost,  which  the  spectacle  of  a  drowning  man  excites 
in  them.  She  has  grown  a  familiar  name,  a  familiar  object; 
thus  far  she  has  borne  them  in  safety ;  she  has  been  mdely 
beaten,  and  yet  has  done  her  duty  ;  but  the  tempest  has  broken 
her  down  at  last ;  all  the  beauty  is  shorn  from  her ;  she  is  weary 
with  the  long  and  dreadful  struggles  with  the  vast  forces  that 
nature  arrayed  against  her ;  she  sinks,  a  desolate,  abandoned 
thing,  in  mid-ocean,  carrying  with  her  a  thousand  memories 
which  surge  up  in  the  heart  with  the  pain  of  a  strong  man's 
tears. 

I  looked  from  the  ship  to  realize  our  own  position.  Perhaps 
not  yet  could  it  be  keenly  felt,  for  the  ship  was  still  a  visible 
object  for  us  to  hold  on  by ;  and  yet,  turning  my  eyes  away  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  horizon,  at  one  moment  borne  high  on  the 
summit  of  the  ocean  swell,  which  appeared  mountainous  when 
felt  in  and  viewed  from  the  boat,  then  sinking  deep  in  the  hollow, 
so  that  the  near  ship  was  hidden  from  us  —  the  supreme  lone- 
liness of  our  situation,  our  helplessness,  and  the  fragility  and 
diminutiveness  of  the  structure  on  which  our  lives  depended, 
came  home  to  me  with  the  pain  and  wonder  of  a  shock. 

Our  boat,  however,  was  new  this  voyage,  with  a  good  beam, 
and  showing  a  tolerably  bold  side,  considering  her  dimensions 
and  freight.  Of  the  two  quarter-boats  with  which  the  "  Grosve- 
nor "  had  been  furnished,  this  was  the  larger  and  the  stronger 
built,  and  for  this  reason  had  been  chosen  by  Stevens.  I  could 
not  hope,  indeed,  that  she  would  live  a  moment  in  anything  of  a 
sea ;  but  she  was  certainly  stout  enough  to  carry  us  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, providing  the  weather  remained  moderate. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock.     I  said  to  the  boatswain  :  — 

"  Everv  hour  of  this  weather  is  valuable  to  us.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  stay  here." 

*^  I  should  like  to  see  her  sink,  Mr.  Royle  ;  I  should  like  to 
know  that  poor  Jim  found  a  regular  coffin  in  her,''  he  answered. 
'^  We  can't  make  no  headway  with  the  sail,  and  I  don't  recom- 
mend rowin'  for  the  two  or  three  mile  we  can  fetch  with  the 
cart.    It  'nd  be  wnrse  nor  pumpin'.'' 
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He  was  right.  Wbeii  I  reflected,  I  was  quite  sure  I  could 
not,  in  my  exhausted  state,  be  able  to  handle  one  of  the  big  oan 
for  even  five  iiiiDut«3  at  a  stretch  ;  and,  admitting  that  I  had 
been  strong  enough  to  row  for  a  couple  of  hours,  yet  the  result 
to  have  been  obtained  could  not  have  beeu  important  caongh  to 
justify  the  serious  labor. 

The  steward  all  this  time  aat  perle«tly  quiet  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  with  his  back  against  the  mast.  He  paid  no  attention 
to  us  when  we  spoke,  nor  looked  around  him,  though  sometimes 
he  would  Gx  his  eyea  vacantly  on  the  sky  as  if  his  shattered  mind 
fomid  relief  in  contemplating  the  void.  I  was  heartily  glad  to 
find  him  quiet,  thougli  I  took  care  to  watch  him,  for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  his  imbecility  was  not  counterfeited,  by  his 
madness,  to  throw  us  off  our  guard,  and  furnish  him  with  an 
opportunity  to  play  us  and  himself  some  deadly  trick. 

As  some  hours  had  elapsed  since  we  had  tasted  food,  I  opened 
a  tin  of  meat  and  prepared  a  meal.  The  boatswain  ate  heartily, 
and  BO  did  the  steward ;  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  Mary  to 
take  more  than  a  biscuit  and  sherry  and  water. 

Indeed,  as  the  evening  approached,  our  position  affected  her 
more  deeply,  and  often,  after  she  had  cast  her  eyes  toward  the 
horizon,  I  would  see  her  lips  whispering  a  prayer,  and  feel  her 
hind  tightening  on  mine. 

The  ship  still  floated,  but  she  was  so  low  in  the  water  that  I 
every  minute  expected  to  see  her  Tanleh.  The  water  was  above 
ber  main-chains,  and  I  could  only  attribute  her  obstinacy  in 
not  sinking  to  the  great  quantity  of  wood  —  both  in  cases  and 
goods  —  which  composed  her  cai^o. 

The  sun  was  now  quite  close  to  the  horizon,  branding  the 
ocean  with  a  purple  glare,  but  itself  descending  into  a  cloud- 
less sky.  I  can  not  express  how  majestic  and  wonderful  the 
freat  orb  looked  to  us  who  were  almost  level  with  the  water. 
Its  disk  seemed  vaster  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  it,  and  there 
*ag  something  sublimely  solemn  in  the  loneliness  of  its  descent. 
.^1]  the  sky  about  it,  and  far  to  the  south  and  north,  was  changed 
into  the  color  of  gold  by  its  lustre ;  and  over  our  heads  the 
lieavens  were  an  exquisite  tender  green,  which  melted  in  the 
eait  into  a  dark  blue. 

1  was  telling  Mary  that  ere  the  sun  sunk  again  we  might  he 
on  board  a  ship,  and  whispering  any  words  of  encouragement 
and  hope  to  her,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  boatswain  crying, 
"Now  she's  gone!    Look  at  herl  " 
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I  torned  my  eyes  toward  the  ship,  and  coald  acarcelj  credit 
my  senses  when  I  found  that  her  hull  had  vanished,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  her  but  her  spars,  which  were  all 
aslant  stemward. 

I  held  mv  breath  as  I  saw  the  masts  sink  lower  and  lower. 
First  the  cross-jack  yard  was  submerged,  the  gaff  with  the  en- 
sign hanging  dead  at  the  peak,  then  the  mainyard;  presently 
only  the  maiutop-mast  cross-trees  were  visible,  a  dark  cross  upon 
the  water;  they  vanished.  At  the  same  moment  the  sun  dis- 
appeared behind  the  horizon ;  and  now  we  were  alone  on  the 
great,  breathing  deep,  with  all  the  eastern  sky  growing  dark  as 
we  watched. 

^  It 's  all  over !  **  said  the  boatswain,  breaking  the  silence, 
and  speaking  in  a  hollow  tone.  ^^  No  livin'  man  '11  ever  see  the 
*  Giosvenor '  again ! '* 

Mary  shivered  and  leaned  against  me.  I  took  up  a  rug  and 
folded  it  round  her,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

The  boatswain  had  turned  his  back  upon  us,  and  sat  with  his 
hands  folded,  I  believe  in  prayer.  I  am  sure  he  was  thinking  of 
Jim  Cornish,  and  I  would  not  have  interrupted  that  honest 
hearths  communion  with  its  Maker  for  the  value  of  the  ship  that 
had  sunk. 

Darkness  came  down  very  quickly,  and,  that  we  might  lose 
no  chance  of  being  seen  by  any  distant  vessel,  I  lighted  the 
ship's  lantern  and  hoisted  it  at  the  mast-head.  I  also  lighted 
the  bnll's-eye  lamp  and  set  it  in  the  stern-sheets. 

"  Mary,"  I  whispered,  "  I  will  make  you  up  a  bed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  While  this  weather  lasts,  dearest,  we  have  no 
cause  to  be  alarmed  by  our  position.  It  will  make  me  happy  to 
see  you  sleeping,  and  be  sure  that  while  you  sleep  there  will  be 
watchful  eyes  near  you." 

"  I  will  sleep  as  I  am  here,  by  your  side  ;  T  shall  rest  better 
so,"  she  answered.     "  I  could  not  sleep  lying  down." 

It  was  too  sweet  a  privilege  to  fore<?o;  I  passed  my  arm 
around  her  and  held  her  close  to  me ;  and  she  closed  her  eyes  like 
a  child,  to  please  me. 

Worn  out  as  I  was,  enfeebled  both  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically by  the  heavy  strain  that  had  been  put  upon  me  ever  since 
that  day  when  I  had  been  ironed  by  Captain  Coxon's  orders,  I 
say  —  and  I  solemnly  believe  in  the  truth  of  what  1  am  about  to 
write — that  had  it  not  been  for  the  living  reality  of  this  girl, 
encircled  by  my  arm,  with  her  head  supported  by  my  shoulder; 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  deep  love  I  felt  for  her,  which  localized 
mv  thoughts,  and,  ao  to  say,  humanized  thcra  down  to  the  level 
of  our  situation,  forbidding  tbeia  to  trespass  beyond  the  prosaic 
hmits  of  our  danger,  of  the  precautions  to  lie  taken  by  us,  of  our 
chances  of  rescue,  of  the  course  to  be  steered  when  the  iviud 
should  fill  our  soil  —  I  should  have  gone  mad  when  the  night 
came  down  upon  the  sea  and  enveloped  our  boat  (a  lonely  speck 
on  the  gigDnlic  world  of  water)  in  the  mystery  and  fear  of  tJie 
darkness.  I  know  this  by  recalling  the  fancy  that  for  a  few  mo- 
meuts  possessed  me  in  looking  along  the  water,  when  I  clearly 
beheld  the  outline  of  a  coast,  with  innumerable  lights  winking 
upon  it ;  by  the  whirlinsr,  dizzy  sensation  in  my  head  which  fol- 
lowed the  extinction  of  the  vision  ;  by  the  emotion  of  wild  horror 
and  unutterable  disappointment  which  overcame  me  when  I  de- 
tected the  cheat.  I  presHed  my  darling  to  me,  and  looked  upon 
her  ftweet  face,  revealed  by  the  light  shed  by  the  lantern  at  the 
0i3Ht-head,  and  all  my  misery  left  me ;  and  (he  delight  which 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  ray  own  love,  and  that  I  huld  her  in 
my  arms,  gave  me,  fell  like  an  exorcism  upoik  the  demons  of  my 
Btrickcn  imagination. 

She  smiled  when  I  pressed  her  to  my  side,  and  when  she  saw 
my  face  close  to  hers,  looking  at  her ;  but  she  did  not  know  that 
she  had  saved  me  from  a  fate  more  drcndful  tlinu  death,  and 
that  I^so  strong  as  I  seemed, so  earnest  as  I  had  shown  myself 
in  my  conflicts  with  fate,  so  resolutely  as  I  hud  striven  to  com- 
fort her— bad  been  rescued  from  madness  by  her  whom  I  had  a 
thousand  times  pitied  for  her  helplessness. 

She  fell  asleep  at  last,  and  I  sat  for  nearly  two  hours  motion* 
1eu,that  I  should  not  awaken  her.  The  steward  slept  with  his 
head  in  his  arms,  kneeling — a  strange,  mad  posture.  The 
boatswain  sat  forward,  with  bis  face  turned  aft  and  his  arms 
folded.  I  addressed  iiim  once,  but  he  did  not  answer.  Prolmbly 
1  spoke  too  low  for  him  to  hear,  being  fearful  of  waking  Mary ; 
but  there  was  little  we  had  to  say.  Duublless  be  found  his 
thoughts  too  engrossing  to  suffer  him  to  talk. 

Being  anxious  to  "  take  a  star,"  as  we  say  at  sea,  and  not 
knoiriiig  how  the  time  went,  I  gently  drew  out  my  watch  and 
foQnd  the  hour  a  quarter  to  eleven.  Iti  replacing  the  watch  I 
troused  Mary,  who  raised  her  head  and  looked  rouud  her  with 
eyes  that  flashed  in  the  lantern  light. 

"  Where  are  we  ?"  she  exclaimed,  and  lient  her  head  to  gaze 
»t  me,  on  which  she  recollected  herself.    "  Poor  boy !  "  she  said. 
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taking  my  hand,  ^'I  have  kept  jou  sapporting  my  weight.  Yon 
were  more  tired  than  I.  But  it  is  your  turn  now.  Best  your 
head  on  my  shoulder." 

^^  No,  it  is  still  your  turn,"  I  answered,  ^^  and  you  shall  sleep 
again  presently.  But  since  you  are  awake,  I  will  try  to  find  out 
where  we  are.  You  shall  hold  the  lamp  for  me  while  I  make 
my  calculations  and  examine  the  chart." 

Saying  which,  I  drew  out  my  sextant  and  got  across  the 
thwarts  to  the  mast,  which  I  stood  up  alongside  of  to  lean  on  ; 
for  the  swell,  though  moderate  enough  to  pass  without  notice  on 
a  big  vessel,  lifted  and  sunk  the  boat  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  stand  steady. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  sextant  to  my  eye,  when  the 
boatswain  suddenly  cried,  "  Mr.  Boyle,  listen ! " 

"  What  do  you  hear  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Hush !  listen  now ! "  he  answered,  in  a  breathless  voice. 

I  strained  my  ear,  but  nothing  was  audible  to  me  but  the 
wash  of  the  water  against  the  boat's  side. 

"Don't  you  hear  it,  Mr.  Boyle?"  he  cried,  in  a  kind  of 
agony,  holding  up  his  finger.  "  Miss  Bobertson,  don't  you  hear 
something  ?  " 

There  was  another  interval  of  silence,  and  Mary  answered : 
"  I  hear  a  kind  of  throbbing." 

"  It  is  so ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  I  hear  it  now !  it  is  the  engines 
of  a  steamer ! " 

"A  steamer?  Yes!  I  heard  it!  where  is  she!"  shouted 
the  boatswain,  and  he  jumped  on  to  the  thwart  on  which  I  stood. 

We  strained  our  ears  again. 

That  throbbing  sound,  as  Mary  had  accurately  described  it, 
closely  resembling  the  rhythmical  running  of  a  locomotive-engine 
heard  in  the  country  on  a  silent  night  at  a  long  distance,  was 
now  distinctly  audible ;  but  so  smooth  was  the  water,  so  breath- 
less the  night,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  far  away  the 
vessel  might  be ;  for  so  fine  and  delicate  a  vehicle  of  sound  is 
the  ocean  in  a  calm,  that,  though  the  hull  of  a  steamship  might 
be  below  the  horizon,  yet  the  thumping  of  her  engines  would  be 
heard. 

Once  more  we  inclined  our  ears,  holding  our  breath  as  we 
listened. 

"  It  grows  louder ! "  cried  the  boatswain.  ''  Mr.  Boyle,  bend 
your  bull's-eye  lamp  to  the  end  o'  one  o'  the  oars  and  swing  it 
about,  while  I  dip  this  mast-head  lantern." 
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Very  different  was  his  manner  now  from  what  it  had  been 
tliat  morning  when  the  Russian  hove  in  eight. 

I  lashed  the  lamp  by  the  ring  of  it  to  an  oar  and  vaved  it  to 
and  fro.  Meanwhile  the  boatswain  had  got  hold  of  the  mast- 
head halyards,  and  was  running  the  big  ship's  lantern  up  and 
down  the  mast. 

"Mary,"  1  exclaimed,  "lift  np  the  seat  behind  you,  and  in 
the  left-hand  comer  you  will  find  a  pistol." 

*■  I  have  il,"  she  answered,  in  a  few  moments. 
"  Point  it  over  the  stern  and  fire  ! "  I  cried. 
She  leveled  the  little  weapon  and   pulled  the  trigger;  the 
white  flame  leaped,  and  a  smart  report  followed. 
*'  Listen  now ! "  1  said. 

I  held  the  oar  steady,  and  the  boatswain  ceased  to  dance  the 
lantern.  For  the  first  few  seconds  I  heard  nothing,  then  my 
ear  caught  the  throbbing  sound. 

"I  see  her!"  cried  the  boatswain;  and,  following  his  finger 
(my  sight  being  keener  than  my  hearing),  I  saw  not  only  the 
flhadow  of  a  reaeel  down  in  the  southwest,  but  the  smoke  from 
her  funnel  pouring  along  the  stara. 
*^  Mary."  1  cried,  "  fire  again ! " 
She  drew  the  trigger, 
"Again!" 

The  clear  report  whizzed  like  a  bullet  past  my  ear. 
Simultaneously  with  the  second  report  a  ball  of  blue  fire  shot 
np  into  the  sky.     Another  followed,  and  another. 

A  moment  after  a  red  light  shone  clear  upon  the  sea. 
"  She  Bees  us ! "   1  cried.     "  God  he  praised !     Mary,  darling, 
ihe  sees  us !  " 

I  waved  the  lamp  furiously.  But  there  was  no  need  to  wave 
it  any  longer.  The  red  light  drew  nearer  and  nearer ;  the 
throbbing  of  the  engines  louder  and  louder,  and  the  revolutions 
of  the  propeller  sounded  like  a  pulse  beating  through  the  water. 
The  shadow  broadened  and  loomed  larger.  I  could  hear  the 
water  spouting  out  of  her  side  and  the  blowing  o£f  of  the  safety- 
raWe. 

Soon  the  vessel  grew  a  defined  shape  against  the  stars,  and 
then  a  voice,  thinned  by  the  distance,  shouted,  "  What  light  is 
that?" 

I  cried  to  the  boatswain :  "  Answer,  for  God's  sake !  My 
voice  is  weak." 

He  hollowed  his  hands  and  roared  back :  "  We  're  ship- 
vrecked  aeamen  adrift  in  a  quarter-boat  1 " 
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Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  shadow,  and  it  now  was  a  long, 
black  hull,  a  funnel  pouring  forth  a  dense  volume  of  smoke, 
spotted  with  fire-sparks,  and  tapering  masts  and  fragile  rigging, 
with  the  stars  running  through  them. 

"  Ease  her ! " 

The  sound  of  the  throbbing  prrew  more  measured.  We  could 
hear  the  water  as  it  was  churned  up  by  the  screw. 

«*  Stop  her ! " 

The  sounds  ceased,  and  the  vessel  came  looming  up  slowly, 
more  slowly,  until  she  stopped. 

"  What  is  that  ?  —  a  boat  ?  "  exclaimed  a  strong  bass  voice. 

"  Yes !  *'  answered  the  boatswain.  "  We  've  been  ship- 
wrecked; we're  adrift  in  a  quarter-boat." 

"  Can  you  bring  her  alongside  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !  '* 

I  threw  out  an  oar,  but  trembled  so  violently  that  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  work  it.  We  headed  the  boat  for  the 
steamer  and  rowed  toward  her.  As  we  approached,  I  perceived 
that  she  was  very  long,  barked-rigged,  and  raking,  manifestly  a 
powerful,  iron-built  ocean  steamer.  They  hung  a  red  light  on 
the  forestay  and  a  white  light  over  her  port  quarter,  and  lights 
flitted  about  her  gangway. 

A  voice  sung  out :  "  How  many  are  there  of  you  ?  " 

The  boatswain  answered  :  "  Three  men  and  a  lady.** 

On  this  the  same  voice  called,  "  If  you  want  help  to  bring 
that  boat  alongside,  we  '11  send  to  you." 

*'  We  '11  be  alongside  in  a  few  minutes,"  returned  the  boat- 
swain. 

But  the  fact  was,  the  vessel  had  stopped  her  engines  when 
further  oflF  from  us  than  we  had  imagined ;  being  deceived  by 
the  magnitude  of  her  looming  hull,  which  seemed  to  stand  not 
a  hundred  fathoms  away  from  us,  and  by  the  wonderful  dis- 
tinctncRS  of  the  voice  that  had  spoken  us. 

I  did  not  know  how  feeble  I  had  become  until  I  took  the 
oar;  and  the  violent  emotions  excited  in  mc  by  our  rescue,  now 
to  be  effected  after  our  louir  and  heavy  trials,  diminished  still 
the  little  strength  that  was  left  in  mc;  so  that  the  boat  moved 
very  slowly  through  the  water,  and  it  was  full  twenty  minutes, 
starting  from  the  time  when  we  had  shipped  oars,  before  we 
came  up  with  her. 

**  We  *11  fling  you  a  rope's  end,"  said  a  voice ;  "  look  out  for 
it'' 
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A  line  fell  into  the  boat.  The  boatswain  caught  it,  and 
sung  out,  "  All  fast  I " 

I  looked  up  the  high  side  of  the  steamer:  there  waa  a  crowd 
(if  men  asseiubleii  round  the  gangway,  their  faces  visible  in  the 
light  shed  not  only  hy  our  own  mast-head  lantern  (which  was 
on  a  level  with  Ihe  steainer'a  bulwarks),  but  by  other  lanterns 
which  some  of  them  held.  In  all  this  light  we,  the  occupants 
of  the  boat,  wore  to  be  clearly  viewed  from  the  deck ;  and  the 
voice  that  h:id  first  addressed  us  said :  — 

*-  Arc  you  strong  enough  to  get  up  the  ladder  ?  If  not,  we  '11 
sling  you  on  board." 

I  answered  that  if  a  couple  of  hands  would  come  down  into 
tliL'  bout  ao  as  to  help  the  lady  and  a  man  (who  had  fallen  im- 
becile) over  the  ship's  side,  the  other  two  would  manage  to  get 
iia  biNird  without  assistance. 

On  this  a  short  gangway- ladder  was  lowered,  and  two  men 
devcuudcd  and  got  into  the  lioat. 

"Take  that  lady  first,"  I  said,  pointing  to  Mary,  but  holding 
00,38  1  Hpoke,  to  the  boat's  mast,  for  I  felt  horribly  sick  and 
hint,  and  knew  not,  indeed,  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me ; 
>nd  I  had  to  escrt  all  my  power  to  steady  my  voice. 

They  tonk  her  by  the  arras,  and  watching  the  moment  when 
tlic  wash  of  the  swell  brought  the  boat  against  the  ship's  side, 
landed  her  cleverly  on  the  ladder  and  helped  her  on  to  the 
deck. 

"Boson,"  1  cried,  huskily,  "she  —  she  is — saved!  I  am 
ijiag,  I  think.  God  bless  her !  and  —  and  —  your  hand, 
mate  —  " 

1  remember  uttering  these  incflberent  words,  and  seeing  the 
buatswain  spring  forward  to  catch  me.  Then  my  senses  left  me 
will)  a  flash. 

I  remained,  as  I  was  afterward  informed,  insensible  for  four 
dm.  during  which  time  I  told  and  retold,  in  my  delirium,  the 
■ton'  of  the  mutiny  and  our  own  sufferings,  so  that,  as  the 
ship's  surgeon  assured  me,  be  became  very  exactly  acquainted 
Titli  all  the  particulars  of  the  "  Grosvenor's"  voyage,  from  the 
lime  of  her  leaving  the  Enplish  Channel  to  the  moment  of  our 
rescue  from  the  boat;  thougli  1,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
itorj,  was  insensible  as  I  related  it.  My  delirium  even  em- 
iiraccd  so  remote  an  incident  as  the  running  down  of  the 
amack. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  found  myself  in  a  small,  very 
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comfortable  cabin,  lying  in  a  bunk ;  and,  being  alone,  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  where  I  was,  nor  would  my  memory  give  me  the 
slightest  assistance.  Every  object  my  eye  rested  upon  was 
imfamiliar,  and  that  I  was  on  board  a  ship  was  all  that  I  knew 
for  certain.  What  puzzled  me  most  was  the  jarring  sound 
caused  by  the  engines.  I  could  not  conceive  what  this  meant 
nor  what  produced  it ;  and  the  vessel  being  perfectly  steady,  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  realize  that  I  was  being  borne  over  the 
water. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  lay  perfectly  still,  striving  to  master 
the  past  and  inform  myself  of  what  had  become  of  me ;  bat  so 
hopelessly  muddled  was  my  brain  that  had  some  unseen  person, 
by  way  of  a  joke,  told  me  in  a  sepulchral  voice  that  I  was  dead, 
and  apprehending  the  things  about  me  only  by  means  of  my 
spirit,  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  get  out  of  my  body,  I 
should  have  believed  him ;  though  I  don't  say  that  I  should  not 
have  been  puzzled  to  reconcile  my  very  keen  appetite  and  thirst 
with  my  non-existent  condition. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  of  the  cabin  was  opened,  and  a 
jolly,  red-faced  man,  wearing  a  Scotch  cap,  looked  in.  Seeing 
me  with  my  eyes  open,  he  came  forward  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
cheerful  voice :  — 

"  All  alive  0 !  Staring  about  you  full  of  wonderment ! 
Nothing  so  good  as  curiosity  in  a  sick  man.  Shows  that  the 
blood  is  flowing." 

He  felt  my  pulse,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  who  he  was. 

I  replied  that  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 

"  Well,  that 's  not  my  fault,"  said  he ;  "  for  I  Ve  been  look- 
ing at  you  a  pretty  tidy  while,  on  and  off,  since  we  hoisted  you 
out  of  the  brine. 

" '  Guid  speed  an*  f urder  to  you,  Johnny : 
Guid  health,  hale  ban's  an'  weather  bonnie ; 
May  ye  ne'er  want  a  stoup  o'  brany, 
To  clear  your  headl ' 
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Hungry? 

"  Very,**  said  I. 

"  Thirsty  ?  '* 

"  Yes.^ 

"  How  do  you  feel  in  yourself  ?  ^ 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.    I  don't  know.    I  forget 

who  I  am.'* 
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"  Raise  your  arm  and  try  your  mnBcles," 

"  1  can  raiae  my  arm,"  1  said,  doing  so, 

"  How  'b  your  memory  ? " 

"If  you'll  give  me  a  hint  or  two,  I'll  see." 

He  looked  at  me  very  earnestly  and  with  much  kindness  in 
the  eipression  of  bis  jovial  face,  and  debated  some  matter  in 
bis  own  mind. 

"  I  '11  send  you  in  some  beef-tea "  he  said,  "  by  a.  person 
irho  11  be  able  to  do  you  more  good  than  I  can.  But  don't  ex- 
dtfl  yourself.     Converse  calmly,  and  don't  talk  too  much." 

So  saying,  he  went  away. 

I  lay  quite  still,  and  my  memory  remained  as  helpless  as 
though  I  had  just  been  bcTi. 

After  an  interval  of  about  ten  minut«a  the  door  waa  again 
opened,  and  Mary  came  in.  She  closed  the  door  and  ap- 
proached me,  holding  a  cup  of  beef-tea  in  her  hand  :  but,  how- 
ever she  had  schooled  herself  to  behave,  her  resolution  forsook 
her;  she  put  the  cup  down,  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  sobbed  with  her  cheek  against  mine. 

With  my  recognition  of  her,  my  memory  returned  to  me. 

"My  darling."  I  cried,  in  a  weak  voice,  "  is  it  you  indeed  ? 
Oh,  God  is  very  merciful  to  have  spared  us !  I  remembered 
nothing  just  now ;  but  all  has  come  back  to  me  with  your  dear 
face." 

She  was  too  overcome  to  speak  for  some  moments;  but, 
raising  herself  presently,  she  said,  in  broken   tones: 

"I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again,  never  be  able  to 
speak  to  you  more.  But  I  am  wicked  to  give  way  to  my  feel- 
ings, when  I  have  been  told  that  any  excitement  must  be  dan- 
gerous to  my  darling.  Drink  this,  now  —  no,  I  will  hold  the 
cnp  to  your  lips.  Strength  has  been  given  me  to  bear  the 
sufferings  we  have  gone  through,  that  I  may  nurse  you  and 
bring  you  back  to  health." 
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HANS  SACHS. 

Sachs,  Hans,  a  German  master-shoemaker  and  master-singer ; 
twm  at  Nuremberg,  November  5,  1494;  died  there,  January  19| 
1576.  He  was  well  educated  at  the  Latin  School  in  his  native 
town,  and  when  he  reached  the  proper  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker.  After  having  duly  served  out  his  apprenticeship  he 
set  out  on  the  "  travel-years  "  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
guilds  as  a  preliminary  to  becoming  a  **  master-workman."  He 
visited  the  principal  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  pegging  and 
singing  as  he  went,  and  was  for  a  time  employed  in  the  Imperial 
service.  At  about  twenty-four  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  married, 
and  established  himself  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  authorized  maker 
of  shoes  and  maker  of  verses,  both  of  which  pursuits  he  carried 
on  prosperously  for  nearly  threescore  years.  The  active  literary 
career  of  Hans  Sachs  lasted  from  about  1514  to  1667  —  that  is, 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  seventy-first  year.  During  this  long 
period  he  produced,  according  to  his  own  computation,  6048 
separate  pieces,  longer  or  shorter.  Of  these,  as  classified  by  him- 
self, there  were  4275  Master-songs ;  208  Dramas ;  1558  Stories, 
Fables,  Histories,  and  *'  Figures,"  or  Miscellanies,  which  include 
several  controversial  pamphlets  in  prose. 

Under  the  Pressure  of  Care  or  Poverty. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  heart  ? 
Why  troubled,  why  dost  mourn  apart^ 

O'er  naught  but  earthly  wealth  ? 
Trust  in  thy  God  ;  be  not  afraid  : 
He  is  thy  Friend,  who  all  things  made* 

Dost  think  thy  prayers  he  doth  not  heed  ? 
He  knows  full  well  what  thou  dost  need^ 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  his ; 
My  Father  and  my  God,  who  still 
Is  with  my  soul  in  every  ill. 

Since  thou  my  God  and  Father  art, 
I  know  thy  faithful  loving  heart 
Will  ne'er  forget  thy  child; 
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See,  I  am  poor ;  I  am  but  dust; 
Od  earth  is  none  whom  I  can  trust. 

The  rich  man  in  his  wealth  confides, 
But  in  my  God  my  trust  abides ; 

Laugh  as  ye  will,  I  hold 
This  one  thing  fast  that  he  hath  taught,  — 
■Who  trusts  iu  Gotl  shuU  want  for  naught.  . 

Yea,  Lord,  thou  art  as  rich  to-day 
As  thou  hast  been  and  shalt  be  aye : 

I  rest  on  thee  alone ; 
Thy  riches  to  ray  soul  be  given, 
And  't  is  enough  for  earth  and  beaTcn. 

What  here  may  shine  I  all  resign. 
If  the  eternal  crown  be  mine, 

That  through  thy  bitter  death 
Thou  gainedst,  O  Lord  Christ,  for  me : 
For  this,  for  this,  I  cry  to  thee  I 

All  wealth,  all  glories,  here  below. 
The  best  that  this  world  can  bestow, 

Silver  or  gold  or  lands. 
But  for  a  little  time  is  given. 
And  helps  us  not  to  enter  heaven. 

I  thank  thee,  Christ,  Eternal  Lord, 
That  thou  haat  taught  me  by  thy  word 

To  know  this  truth  and  thee; 
Oh,  grant  me  also  steail fastness 
Thy  heavenly  kingdom  not  to  miss. 

Praise,  honor,  thanks,  to  thee  be  brought* 
For  all  things  in  and  for  me  wrought 

By  thy  great  meri^y,  Christ. 
This  one  thing  only  still  I  pray,  — 
Oh,  cast  me  ne'er  from  thee  away. 


FaoM  "The  Nightingale  of  WrrrENBEEQ." 
Awake,  it  is  the  dawn  of  day  1 
I  hear  a-sinfrjng  in  green  byway 
The  joy-o'ei'flowing  nigliting.ile  ; 
Her  song  rings  over  hill  and  dale. 
The  night  sinks  down  the  occiden^ 
The  day  mounts  up  the  orient, 
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The  ruddiness  Oi  morning  red 

Olows  through  the  leaden  clouds  overhead. 

Thereout  the  shining  sun  doth  peep. 

The  moon  doth  lay  herself  to  sleep ; 

For  she  is  pale,  and  dim  her  beam, 

Though  once  with  her  deceptire  gleam 

The  sheep  she  all  had  blinded, 

That  they  no  longer  cared  or  minded 

About  their  shepherd  or  their  fold, 

But  left  both  them  and  pastures  old. 

To  follow  in  the  moon's  wan  wake, 

To  the  wilderness,  to  the  brake : 

There  they  have  heard  the  lion  roar. 

And  this  misled  them  more  and  more ; 

By  his  dark  tricks  they  were  beguiled 

From  the  true  paths  to  deserts  wild. 

But  there  they  could  find  no  pasturage  good^ 

Fed  on  rankest  weeds  of  the  wood ; 

The  lion  laid  for  them  many  a  snare 

Into  which  they  fell  with  care ; 

When  there  the  lion  found  them  tangled^ 

His  helpless  prey  he  cruelly  mangled* 

The  snarling  wolves,  a  ravenous  pack. 

Of  fresh  provisions  had  no  lack ; 

And  all  around  the  silly  sheep 

They  prowled,  and  greedy  watch  did  keepw 

And  in  the  grass  lay  many  a  snake, 

That  on  the  sheep  its  thirst  did  slake, 

And  sucked  the  blood  from  every  vein* 

And  thus  the  whole  poor  flock  knew  pain 

And  suffered  sore  the  whole  long  night. 

But  soon  they  woke  to  morning  light, 

Since  clear  the  nightingale  now  sings, 

And  light  once  more  the  daybreak  brings. 

They  now  see  what  the  lion  is. 

The  wolves  and  pasture  that  are  his. 

The  lion  grim  wakes  at  the  sound, 

And  filled  with  wrath  he  lurks  around. 

And  lists  the  nightingale's  sweet  song. 

That  says  the  sun  will  rise  ere  long. 

And  end  the  lion's  savage  reign. 
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SiDi  (Shaikh  Mcslib  al  Din),  acelebrated  Persian  poet ;  born  at 
Shinz  about  11S4 ;  died  there  at  a  great  age.  According  to  some 
accounts,  be  reached  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pars ;  others  place  hia  death  at  about  eighty  years.  He  was  trained 
stBi^dad;  became  a  dervish,  made  fifteen  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
trawlled  aa  far  as  India,  and  mastered  not  only  several  Oriental 
languages,  but  also  Latin.  He  fought  against  the  Crusaders  in 
Spia,  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  ransomed  by  a 
ntrchant  of  Aleppo,  who  gave  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
muriage  proved  an  ancongeuial  one,  and  Sadi  returned  to  Shlraz, 
»li«e  he  retired  to  a  hermitage,  and  composed  his  poems.  The 
torks  of  Sadi  comprise  the  "Gulistan"  or  "Rose-Garden,"  the 
"Bostan"  or  "Fruit-Garden,"  the  "Pend  Nameh"  or  "Book  of 
Counsels,"  and  numerous  detached  odes  and  elegies.  The  "Gu- 
listan" is  to  this  day  the  popular  book  of  the  Persians — their 
"  f'ilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Kobinaon  Crusoe,"  Within  the  present 
deration  there  have  been  several  translationa  of  the  "  Gulistan  " 


HUMIIJTT. 
(From  the  "  Garden  of  Perfncne.") 

A  TOUTH,  intelligent  and  of  good  diaposltion,  arrived  by  sea 
»t  t  Grecian  port 

They  perceived  that  he  was  endowed  with  excellence,  and 
judgment,  and  an  inclination  to  asceticiBm,  and  placed  him 
ucordingly  in  a  sacred  building. 

The  Head  of  the  devoteee  said  to  him  one  day:  — 

"Go  and  cast  out  the  dirt  and  the  rubbish  from  the 
niosqnc." 

As  soon  as  the  young  traveller  heard  the  words  he  went 
forth,  but  no  one  discovered  any  sign  of  his  return. 

The  Superior  and  the  brethren  laid  a  charge  against  hitn, 
sjjing:-- 

"This  young  devotee  hath  no  aptness  for  his  vocation.'* 
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The  following  day  one  of  the  society  met  him  in  the  road, 
and  said  to  him :  — 

^^Thou  hast  showed  an  unseemly  and  perverse  disposition. 
Didst  thou  not  know,  0  self-opinionated  boy,  that  it  is  through 
obedience  men  attain  to  honor  ?  " 

He  began  to  weep,  and  replied:  "0  friend  of  my  soul  and 
enlightener  of  my  heart,  it  is  in  earnestness  and  in  sincerity 
that  I  have  acted  thus. 

^^I  found  in  that  sacred  building  neither  dust  nor  defile- 
ment; only  myself  was  polluted  in  that  holy  place. 

**  Therefore,  immediately  I  drew  back  my  foot,  feeling  that 
to  withdraw  myself  was  to  cleanse  the  mosque  from  dirt  and 
rubbish. " 

For  the  devotee  there  is  only  one  path,  — to  submit  his  body 
to  humiliation. 

Thine  exaltation  must  come  from  choosing  self-abasement; 
to  reach  the  lofty  roof  there  is  no  ladder  save  this. 

Moral  Education  and  Self-control. 

(From  the  "  Garden  of  Perfame.") 

My  theme  is  rectitude,  and  self-government,  and  good 
habits;  not  the  practising-ground,  and  horsemen,  and  mace, 
and  ball. 

Thine  enemy  is  the  spirit  which  dwelleth  with  thyself;  why 
seek  in  a  stranger  one  to  contend  with  ? 

He  who  can  bridle  his  spirit  from  that  which  is  forbidden 
hath  surpassed  Rustam  and  Sam  in  valor. 

Chastise  thou  thyself  like  a  child  with  thine  own  rod,  and 
brain  not  others  with  thy  ponderous  mace. 

An  enemy  will  suffer  no  harm  from  one  like  thee,  unless 
thou  art  able  to  overcome  thvself. 

The  body  is  a  city  full  of  good  and  evil ;  thou  art  the  Sultan, 
and  reason  is  thv  wise  Vizier. 

In  this  city,  side  by  side,  live  base  men,  self-exalted, — 
Pride  and  Sensuality,   fierce  Passions; 

Contentment,  Conscientiousness,  men  of  good  name;  Lust 
and  Ambition,  Robbcrv  and  Trcacherv. 

When  the  Sultan  maketh  the  bad  his  familiars,  where  can 
the  prudent  find  a  place  of  rest  ? 

Appetite,  and  Greediness,  and  Pride,  and  Envy,  cleave  to 
thyself  as  the  blood  in  thy  veins,  and  the  soul  in  thy  vitals. 
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If  these  CDemies  have  onco  obtained  tTie  mastery  of  thee, 
they  rush  out,  ami  will  overpower  all  thy  discretion. 

There  need  bo  no  contest  with  appetite  and  passion,  if  so  be 
tliat  Rcasoa  hold  out  a  sbarp  claw. 

The  chief  who  knoweth  not  how  to  manage  his  enemy  will 
hirdly  save  his  chieftainship  from  his  enemy's  hand. 

What  need  can  there  be  in  this  honk  to  say  much  ?  A  little 
iscaau^h  for  him  who  goctli  right  to  his  mark. 

Keep  took  own  Sbxjeet. 

(Ftota  the  "  Garden  of  Perfume."} 

SuLTUN  Taeisb  once  committed  a  secret  to  his  slaves, 
tliich  they  were  enjoined  to  tell  again  to  no  one. 

For  a  year  it  had  not  passed  from  his  breast  to  his  lips;  it 
wta  pablished  to  all  the  world  in  a  single  day. 

He  commanded  the  executioner  to  sever  with  the  sword 
their  beads  from  their  bodies  without  mercy. 

One  from  their  midst  ejiclaimed:  "Beware!  slay  not  the 
slaves,  for  the  fault  is  thine  own. 

*■  Why  didst  thou  not  dam  up  at  once  what  at  first  was  but 
I  fountain?  What  availeth  it  to  do  so  when  it  is  become  a 
torrent  ?  " 

Take  heed  that  thou  reveal  not  to  any  one  the  secret  of  thy 
heart,  for  he  will  divulge  it  to  all  the  world. 

Thy  jewels  thou  mayst  consign  to  the  keeping  of  thy  treas- 
urer; but  thy  secret  reserve  for  thine  own  keeping. 

Whilst  thou  utterest  not  a  word,  thou  hast  thy  hand  upon 
it;  when  thou  hast  uttered  it,  it  hath  laid  its  hand  upon  thee. 

Thou  knowest  that  when  the  demon  hath  escaped  from  his 
cage,  by  no  adjuration  will  he  enter  it  again. 

The  Tord  is  an  enchained  demon  in  the  pit  of  the  heart;  let 
it  not  escape  to  the  tongue  and  the  palate. 

It  is  possible  to  open  a  way  to  the  strong  demon ;  to  retake 
him  by  stratagem  is  not  possible. 

A  child  may  untetber  "  Lightning,"  but  a  hundred  Rastams 
will  not  bring  him  to  the  halter  again. 

Take  heed  that  thou  say  not  that  which,  if  it  come  to  the 
crowd,  may  bring  trouble  to  a  single  individual. 

It  wai  well  said  by  his  wife  to  an  ignorant  peasant:  — 

"Eititor  t&lk  sensibly  or  bold  thy  tongue." 


M0O  SADL 


The  Grass  and  thb  Robs. 

(From  the  "  Rooe-GardeiL") 

I  SAW  some  bandfuls  of  the  rose  in  bloom. 
With  bands  of  grass  suspended  from  a  dome. 
I  said,  "  What  means  this  worthless  grass,  that  it 
Should  in  the  roses'  fairy  circle  sit  ?  " 
Then  wept  the  grass,  and  said,  "  Be  still  I  and  know, 
The  kind  their  old  associates  ne'er  forego. 
Mine  is  no  beauty,  hue,  or  fragrance,  —  true  5 
But  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  I  grew," 
His  ancient  servant  I, 
Beared  by  his  bounty  from  the  dust : 

Whatever  my  quality, 
I  '11  in  his  favoring  mercy  trust. 
No  stock  of  worth  is  mine. 
Nor  fund  of  worship,  yet  he  will 

A  means  of  help  divine ; 
When  aid  is  past,  he  '11  save  me  still. 

Those  who  have  power  to  free, 
Let  their  old  slaves  in  freedom  live, 

Thou  Glorious  Majesty! 
Me,  too,  thy  ancient  slave,  forgive. 
Sa'di !  move  thou  to  resignation's  shrine, 
O  man  of  God !  the  path  of  God  be  thine. 
Hapless  is  he  who  from  this  haven  turns ; 
All  doors  shall  spurn  him  who  this  portal  spurns. 


A  Witty  Philosopher  Rewarded. 

(From  the  "  Rose^arden.") 

A  Poet  went  to  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers  and  recit 
a  panegyric  upon  him.  He  commanded  them  to  strip  ofiF  1 
clothes  and  turn  him  out  of  the  village.  The  dogs,  too, 
tacked  him  in  the  rear.  He  wanted  to  take  up  a  stone,  I 
the  ground  was  frozen.  Unable  to  do  anything,  he  said,  "  Wl 
a  villanous  set  are  these,  who  have  untied  their  dogs  and  t: 
up  the  stones."  The  chieftain  heard  this  from  a  window,  a 
said  with  a  laugh,  "  Philosopher !  ask  a  boon  of  me."  He 
plied,  '^  If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  make  me  a  present,  best 
on  me  my  own  coat." 


From  some  a  man  might  favors  hope :  from  tiiM 
We  hope  for  nothing  but  immunity. 


HEinSTICH. 

We  feel  thy  kindness  that  thon  lett'st  ns  go. 

The  robber  chief  had  compassion  on  him.  He  gave  him 
back  his  cost,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  fur  cloa.k  in  addiHon; 
aad  further  presented  him  \rith  some  dirhams. 


THB   PaNALTr    OF    STCPIDITr,  I 

(Prom  the  "  Row-Garden.") 
A  MAW  got  sore  eyes.  He  went  to  a  horse-doctor,  and  said, 
"Treat  me."  The  veterinary  surgeon  applied  to  hia  eyes  a 
little  of  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  the  eyes  of 
quadrupeds,  [and]  he  became  blind.  They  carried  the  case 
ietore  the  judge.  He  said,  "  No  damages  are  [to  be  recovered] 
from  him :  if  this  fellow  were  not  an  ass,  lie  would  not  have 
gone  to  a  farrier."  The  object  of  this  story  is,  that  thou  mayat 
know  that  he  who  intrusts  an  important  matter  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced person  will  suffer  regret,  and  the  wise  will  impute 
"ednesB  of  intellect  to  him. 

The  cleai^eeing  man  of  intelligence  commits  not 
Momentons  afEairs  to  the  mean. 
Although  the  mat^weaver  is  a  weaver, 
People  will  not  take  him  to  a  silk  factory. 
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Saintb-Beuye,  Charles  Augusttk,  a  noted  French  literary  eritio^ 
born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  December  23, 1804 ;  died  at  Paris,  October 
13,  1869.  After  completing  his  education,  he  studied  medicine^  and 
when  the  '<  Globe ''  was  founded  in  1827,  he  contributed  to  it  many 
historical  and  literary  articles.  His  articles  on  the  French  poetry 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  issued  in  book  form  in  1828|  and 
were  followed  by  a  third  volume,  ''Vie,  Poesies  et  Pens^  de 
Joseph  Delorme  "  (1829-30).  Another  volume,  "Les  Consolations" 
(1830),  reflects  his  most  intimate  thoughts.  He  contributed  to  the 
**  Revue  de  Paris,"  and  also  to  the  *'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.''  In 
1840  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  1845.  In  that  year  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
French  literature  in  the  University  of  Li^ge,  where  he  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Chateaubriand  and  his  contemporaries,  aftei^ 
ward  published  in  two  volumes.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  began  in 
the  "  Constitutional "  his  celebrated  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,''  which 
he  continued  for  three  years.  In  1857  he  held  a  similar  post  for 
the  "Moniteur."  These  articles,  with  others  entitled  "Nouveaux 
Lundis,"  were  subsequently  published  in  twenty-eight  volumes. 
In  1854  he  was  given  the  chair  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  College  of 
France,  and  from  1858  to  1861  was  lecturer  on  French  literature 
at  the  Nicole  Normale  Sup^rieure.  Sainte-Beuve  was  admitted  to 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  in  1859.  His  other  works  are  a  novel, 
"  Volupt^"  (1834);  "Pens^es  d'Aout"  (1837),  and  seven  volumes 
of  "  Portraits  Contemporains,"  contributed  originally  to  the  ^Bevue 
de  Paris  "  and  the  "  E^vue-des  Deux  Mondes.** 


A  CBinc's  Account  of  His  Own  Critical  Method. 

(From  the  "  Noaveaax  Landis.") 

It  is  understood  then  that  to-day  [July  22, 1862] 'yon  will 
allow  me  to  enter  into  some  details  about  the  course  and  method 
that  1  have  thought  best  to  follow  in  studying  books  and  talents. 
For  me,  literature  —  literary  production  —  is  not  distinct,  or  at 
least  not  separable^  from  the  rest  of  the  man  and  from  its 
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Tironment.  1  can  enjoy  a  work,  but  I  can  hardly  jiidpe  it,  inde- 
pendently of  a  knowledge  of  the  man  liiuiself.  "The  tree  is 
kuottu  by  ita  fruits,"  as  I  mi^ht  3ay  ;  and  bo  literary  study 
leads  me  quite  nuturally  to  the  study  of  morals. 

A  day  will  come  of  which  1  have  caught  glimpses  in  the 
courHe  of  ray  observations,  —  a  day  wlien  the  scicoco  [of  criti- 
cism] will  be  establieiied,  when  the  great  mental  families  and 
lliQir  principal  divisions  will  be  known  and  determined.  Then, 
shell  the  principal  characteristic  of  a  mind  is  given,  we  shall  he 
nljte  to  deduce  many  others  from  it.  With  men,  no  doubt,  one 
cna  never  work  exactly  as  witli  animals  or  plants.  Man  is  ethi- 
cally more  complex.  He  has  what  we  call  liberty,  and  what  in 
ODjcase  presupposes  a  great  rauhility  of  possible  combinations. 
But  however  that  may  be,  we  shall  succeed  in  time,  I  think,  in 
cslaljlishing  moral  acienco  on  a  broader  basis.  To-day  it  is 
aUlie  point  where  botany  was  before  Jussieu,  and  comparative 
niiitomy  before  Cuvier, —  in  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  of  anecdote. 
We  fur  our  part  are  making  moic  monographs,  amassing  de- 
tailed observations;  hut  I  catch  glimpses  of  connections,  rela- 
tions; and  a  broader  mind,  more  enlightened  and  yet  keen  in 
liie  perception  of  detail,  will  he  able  some  day  to  discover  the 
great  natural  divisions  that  represent  the  genera  of  minds. 

But  even  when  natural  science  shall  be  organized  as  one  may 
itnu^'inc  it  from  afar,  it  will  be  ahvaya  bo  dt-licate  and  so  mobile 
that  it  will  exist  only  for  those  who  have  a  natural  vocation  and 
talent  for  observation.  It  will  always  be  an  art  that  will  demand 
atkilful  artist;  just  as  medicine  demands  medical  tact  in  him 
vha  practises  it,  as  philosophy  ought  to  demand  philosophic  tact 
irom  thoRe  who  pretend  to  be  philosophers,  as  poetry  demands 
to  he  essayed  only  by  a  poet. 

Suppose  we  have  under  observation  a  superior  man,  or  one 
merely  aotevorthy  for  his  productions ;  an  author  whose  works 
w  have  read,  and  who  may  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  searching 
WDdy.  How  shall  we  go  about  it  if  we  wish  to  omit  nothing 
important  and  essential,  if  wa  wish  to  shakn  nff  thft  old-fashioned 
rtirtjrical  judirraenf,  —  to  be  as  little  as  possible  the  dupes  of 
^  jhriMg,  words,  conventional  sentiments,  and  to  attain  the  truth 
f  of  nature  ? 
^  surely  recognize  and  rediscover  the  superior  roan, 
I  bis  parenls,  es].iecially  in  the  mother;  in  hit 
i  erai  in  bis  children.  We  shall 
i  in  the  great  man  ars 
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often  masked,  because  thej  are  too  condensed  or  too  amal- 
gamated. In  others  of  his  blood  we  shall  find  his  character 
more  in  its  simple,  naked  state.  Nature  herself  has  done  the 
analysis  for  us. 

It  is  enough  to  indicate  my  thought.  I  will  not  abuse  it. 
When  you  have  informed  yourself  as  far  as  possible  about  the 
origin,  the  immediate  and  near  relations  of  an  eminent  writer* 
the  essential  point,  after  discussing  his  studies  and  his  education, 
is  his  first  environment,  —  the  first  group  of  friends  and  contem- 
poraries in  which  be  found  himself  at  the  moment  when  his 
talent  was  revealed,  took  material  form,  and  became  adult.  For 
be  sure  his  talent  will  bear  the  mark  of  it,  and  whatever  he  may 
do  later  he  will  feel  it  always. 

The  very  great  men  depend  on  no  group  ;  they  make  centres 
themselves;  people  gather  around  them:  but  it  is  the  group, 
association,  alliance,  and  active  exchange  of  ideas,  —  a  perpetual 
emulation  in  presence  of  one's  equals  and  peers,  —  that  gives 
to  the  man  of  talent  all  his  productive  energy,  his  development, 
and  his  value.  There  are  talents  that  share  at  the  same  time 
in  several  groups,  and  never  cease  to  pass  through  successive 
environments ;  perfecting,  transforming,  or  deforming  them- 
selves. Then  it  is  important  to  note,  even  in  these  variations 
and  slow  or  sudden  conversions,  the  hidden  and  unchanging 
impulse,  the  persistent  force. 

Each  work  of  an  author  examined  in  this  way,  in  its  place, 
after  you  have  put  it  back  into  its  framework  and  surrounded  it 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  marked  its  birth,  acquires  its 
full  significance,  —  its  historic,  literary  significance ;  it  recovers 
its  just  degree  of  novelty,  originality,  or  imitation  :  and  you  run 
no  risk  in  your  criticism  of  discovering  beauties  amiss,  and 
admiring  beside  the  mark,  as  is  inevitable  when  you  depend  on 
rhetorical  criticism  alone. 

For  the  critic  who  is  studying  a  talent,  there  is  nothing  like 
catching  it  in  its  first  fire,  its  first  outpouring,  nothing  like 
breathing  it  in  its  morning  hour,  in  its  efflorescence  of  soul  and 
youth.  The  first  proof  of  an  engraved  portrait  has  for  the  artist 
and  the  man  of  taste  a  price  which  nothing  that  follows  can 
equal.  I  know  no  joy  for  the  critic  more  exquisite  than  to  com- 
prehend and  portray  a  young  talent  in  its  freshness,  in  its  frank 
and  primitive  aspect,  anticipating  all  the  foreign  and  perhaps 
factitious  elements  that  may  mingle  with  it. 

0  first  and  fruitful  hour  from  which  all  takes  its  date !     Inef- 
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fable  moment !  It  is  among  men  of  the  same  age,  and  of  the 
nme  biiiir  almost,  that  talent  loves  to  choose  for  the  rest  of  ita 
career,  or  for  the  longer  half  of  it,  its  companions,  its  witneBses, 
its  emulators,  —  its  rivals  too,  and  its  adversaries.  Each  chooses 
his  own  opponent,  his  own  point  of  view.  There  are  such  rival- 
ries, cliallenges,  piques,  among  equals  or  almost  equals,  that  last 
iffbole  lifetime.  But  even  though  we  should  be  a  little  infe- 
rior, let  ua  never  desire  that  a  man  of  our  generation  should 
fill  aod  disappear,  even  though  he  were  a  rival  and  though  he 
should  pass  for  an  enemy.  For  if  we  have  true  worth,  he  too, 
it  need  and  on  occasion,  will  warn  the  coming  ignorant  genera- 
tions and  the  insolence  of  youth,  that  in  us  they  have  to  do  with 
m  oil]  athlete  whom  they  muy  not  despise  or  dismiss  with  levity. 
His  own  Bclf-eateem  is  interested  in  it.  He  has  measured  him- 
self with  as  in  the  good  old  times,  fie  has  known  us  iu  our 
Wst  days. —  1  will  clothe  my  thought  with  illustrious  names.  It 
is  Btill  Cicero  who  renders  the  noblest  homage  to  Hortensius. 
i  phrase  of  j^chines  remains  the  fairest  eulogy  of  Demos- 
tlimea.  And  the  Greek  hero  Diomedcs,  speaking  of  ^neas  ia 
Virgil,  and  wishing  to  give  a  lofty  idea  of  him  :  *'  Trust  him," 
nid  he,  "  who  has  measured  his  own  strength  with  him." 

It  is  not  only  imjfortant  to  catch  a  talent  at  the  moment  of 
iu  first  essav,  at  its  first  outburst,  when  it  apfiears  full-formed 
and  more  than  adolescent,  when  it  declares  its  own  majorit;. 
There  is  a  second  period  to  note,  not  less  decisive  if  one  wishes 
to  take  iu  the  whole  man.  It  ia  the  moment  when  he  begins  to 
spoil,  to  decay,  to  fail,  or  to  err.  Some  stiffen  and  dry,  some 
jield  and  lose  their  hold,  some  grow  hard,  some  heavy,  some 
bitter.  Tlie  smile  becomes  a  wrinkle.  After  the  first  moment 
vbeu  talent  iu  its  brilliant  blossoming  has  become  man,  —  the 
young  man  confident  and  proud, — one  must  note  this  second, 
Ksd  moment  when  age  unmakes  and  changes  him. 

One  cannot  take  too  many  ways  to  know  a  man,  nor  ap- 
proach him  from  too  many  sides  ;  for  a  man  is  something  quite 
different  from  pure  spirit.  Until  you  have  asked  yourself  a  cer- 
tain number  of  questions  about  an  author,  and  answered  them, 
though  only  to  yourself  and  under  your  breath,  you  are  not  sure 
that  you  have  him  wholly,  though  those  questions  may  seem 
most  foreign  to  tlie  nature  of  his  writings:  What  did  he  think 
about  religion  ?  How  was  lie  affected  by  the  spectacle  of  nature  ? 
How  did  he  bear  himself  in  regard  to  women,  and  to  money  ? 
"«  he  rich  ?     Was  he  poor  ?     What  was  his  regimen,  his  daily 
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habit  of  life  ?  And  so  on.  In  short,  What  was  his  vice  or  his 
foible  ?  Everbody  has  one.  None  of  these  responses  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  a  book,  and  of  the  book 
itself,  unless  the  book  be  a  treatise  on  pure  geometry  ;  not  if  it 
is  at  all  a  literary  work,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  book  into  which  he 
enters  at  all.  .  .  . 

Up  to  a  certain  point  one  can  study  talents  in  their  moral 
posterity,  in  their  disciples  and  natural  admirers.  That  is  a  last 
easy  and  convenient  means  of  observation.  Such  affinities  either 
proclaim  or  betray  themselves.  Genius  is  a  king  who  creates 
his  people.  .  .  .  Tell  me  who  loves,  who  admires  you,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are.  .  .  .  The  disciples  who  imitate  the 
manner  and  taste  of  their  model  in  writing  are  very  curious  to 
follow,  and  best  suited  in  their  turn  to  cast  light  on  him.  The 
disciple  usually  exaggerates  or  parodies  his  master  without  sus- 
pecting it.  In  rhetorical  schools  he  enfeebles,  in  picturesque  and 
naturalistic  schools  he  forces,  heightens  to  excess,  exaggerates. 
He  is  an  enlarging  mirror.  When  the  master  is  negligent,  and 
the  disciple  careful  and  dressed  in  Sunday  clothes,  they  resem- 
ble one  another.  On  days  when  Chateaubriand  writes  badly 
and  Marchangy  does  his  best,  they  have  a  deceptive  resemblance. 
Prom  a  little  further  oflf,  from  behind,  and  by  moonlight,  you 
might  mistake  them  for  one  another. 

If  it  is  just  to  judge  a  talent  by  his  friends  and  natural  fol- 
lowers, it  is  not  less  legitimate  to  judge  him  and  counter-judge 
him  (for  it  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  counter-proof)  by  the  enemies 
whom  he  rouses  and  unwittingly  attracts ;  by  his  contraries,  his 
antipathies  ;  by  those  who  instinctively  cannot  bear  him.  Nothing 
serves  better  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  talent,  to  circumscribe  its 
sphere  and  domain,  than  to  know  the  exact  points  where  revolt 
against  it  begins.  In  its  detail  this  even  becomes  piquant  to 
watch.  In  literature  people  detest  one  another  sometimes  all 
their  lives,  and  yet  have  never  met.  So  the  antagonism  between 
mental  genera  grows  clear.  What  would  you  have?  It 'sin 
the  blood,  in  the  temperament,  in  first  prejudices  which  often 
do  not  depend  on  ourselves.  When  it  is  not  low  envy,  it  is  racial 
hatred.  How  will  you  make  Boileau  enjoy  Quinaiilt,  and  Fon- 
tenelle  think  highly  of  Boileau,  and  Joseph  de  Maistre  or  Monta- 
lembert  love  Voltaire  ?  But  I  have  said  enough  to-day  about  the 
natural  method  in  literature. 
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Alpeed  de  Musset. 

(FMid  "  CanserieB  do  LaDdi,"  Ma;  1  Ub.  1S57.  —  Abridged). 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  generation,  as  it  is  of  an  army,  to  bnry  its 
dead  and  to  do  them  the  last  hcinorH.  It  would  not  be  just  that  the 
cliarniing  poet  who  has  just  been  taken  away  should  disappear 
vithout  receiving  —  amid  all  that  has  been  said  and  what  will  be 
Kid,  true  and  hcart-rdt,  of  his  talent  —  some  special  words  of 
farewell  from  an  old  friend,  from  a  witness  of  his  first  steps. 
The  melodious  strain  of  Alfred  de  Musset  was  so  familiar  to  us, 
so  dear  from  the  very  first;  it  had  bo  penetrated  our  hearts  in 
its  freshness  and  buoyant  novelty  ;  it  was,  though  more  youth- 
[ol|  so  part  of  our  own  generation,  —  a  generation  then  all 
poetry  and  all  devoted  to  feeling  and  expression.  It  la  nine- 
teen years  ago;  and  I  see  him  still  making  his  entry  in  the 
liUrary  world, —  first  in  the  intimate  circle  of  Victor  Hugo, then 
in  tbat  of  Alfred  dc  Vigny  and  the  Deschamps  brothers.  What 
adShiitl  Wliat  easy  graciousness I  and  at  the  very  first  verses 
that  he  recited.  —  his  "  Andalouse,"  his  "Don  Paez,"  and  his 
"  Jiiann,"  —  what  surprise,  what  rapture  he  aroused  among  ua  ! 
It W8B spring  itself;  a  whole  springtime  of  poetry  that  budded 
before  our  eyes.  He  was  not  eiirhteen.  His  forehead  was  strong 
Md  proud.  His  downy  cheek  still  preserved  the  roses  of  child- 
hood, his  nostrils  swelled  with  the  hreath  of  desire.  He  advanced 
*itli  tirm  tread  and  eye  upcast,  as  though  sure  of  conquest  and 
full  of  the  pride  of  life.  No  one  at  the  first  Right  gave  abet- 
ter idea  of  adolescent  genius.  All  those  brilliant  couplets,  those 
outpourings  of  verse  that  their  very  success  has  since  caused 
to  Ik  outworn,  but  which  were  then  so  new  iu  French  poetry; 
all  tlioee  passages  marked  as  if  with  a  Shakespearean  accent, 
those  furious  rushes  mingled  with  [tetulant  audacities  and  smiles, 
those  flashes  of  heat  and  precocious  storm,  —  seemed  to  promise 
1  Byron  to  France. 

The  graceful,  delicate  songs  that  flitted  each  morning  from 
his  lips,  and  presently  were  running  over  the  lips  of  all,  were 
indeed  of  his  age.  But  passion  was  to  him  a  divination.  He 
hreallied  It  in  with  might,  he  sought  to  outrun  it.  He  asked 
•ts  secret  of  friends  richer  in  e."ipenence,  still  dripping  from 
their  sliipwreck.  ...  At  the  d:Hico,  at  receptions  and  gay 
Winls,  when  he  met  plensure  he  did  not  restrain  himself:  lie 
•ought  by  reflection  to  distil  its  !>adncs5.  its  bitterness.     He  said 
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to  himself,  even  as  he  gave  himself  up  with  an  appearance  of 
self-surrendering  transport,  and  even  as  it  were  to  increase  its 
savor,  that  this  was  only  a  fleeting  instant,  soon  to  be  irrepara- 
ble, that  would  never  recur  in  this  same  light.  And  in  all  he 
sought  a  stronger,  keener  sensation,  in  accord  with  the  key  to 
which  he  had  tuned  his  soul.  He  found  that  the  roses  of  a  day 
did  not  fade  fast  enough.  He  would  gladly  uproot  them  all  that 
he  might  the  better  breathe  them  in  and  press  from  them  their 
essence.  •  •  . 

I  only  touch  the  subject ;  but  if  we  take  up  and  glance  over 
again,  now  that  he  is  no  more,  many  of  the  pieces  and  person- 
ages of  Alfred  de  Musset,  we  shall  now  perceive'  in  this  child  of 
genius  just  the  opposite  of  Goethe  :  of  that  Goethe  who  detached 
himself  in  time  from  his  creations,  even  from  those  most  inti- 
mate in  their  origin ;  who  worked  out  his  characters  only  to  a 
certain  point ;  who  cut  the  bond  in  time,  abandoned  them  to  the 
world,  being  already  himself  altogether  elsewhere ;  and  for  whom 
"  poetry  was  a  deliverance."  Goethe,  even  from  his  youth,  from 
the  time  of  Werther,  was  preparing  to  live  till  past  ei<ijhty.  For 
Alfred  de  Musset,  poetry  was  the  opposite  of  that.  His  poetry 
was  himself.  He  was  riveted  whollv  to  it.  He  cast  himself  into 
it  recklessly.  It  was  his  youthful  soul,  it  was  his  flesh  and  blood 
that  flowed  ;  and  when  he  had  cast  to  others  these  shreds,  these 
glorious  limbs  of  the  poet,  that  seemed  at  times  like  limbs  of 
PhaSthon  and  of  a  young  god  (recall,  for  instance,  the  magnifi- 
cent apostrophes  and  invocations  of  "  Rolla  "),  he  kept  still  his 
own  shred,  his  bleeding  heart,  his  burning,  weary  heart.  Why 
was  he  not  patient  ?  All  would  have  come  in  due  time.  But  he 
hasted  to  condense  and  to  devour  the  years. 

Musset  was  poet  only.  He  wished  to  feel.  He  was  of  a 
generation  whoso  password,  the  first  wish  inscribed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  hearts,  had  been.  Poetry  for  its  own  sake.  Poetry 
above  all.  "  In  all  the  period  of  my  fair  youth,"  one  of  the 
poets  of  that  same  epoch  has  said,  ''  there  was  nothing  that  I 
desired  or  summoned  so  with  prayers  or  adored  as  I  did  holy 
Passion,"  —  passion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  living  substance  of 
poetry.  So  Musset  was  superlatively  prodigal  above  all.  Like 
a  reckless  soldier,  he  would  not  provide  in  advance  for  the 
second  half  of  the  journey.  He  would  have  disdained  to  accept 
what  men  call  wisdom,  and  what  seemed  to  him  the  gradual 
ebbing  of  life.  It  was  uot  for  him  to  transform  himself.  When 
he  attained  the  summit,  and  even  while  he  was  still  climbing 
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the  hillside,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  reached  and  passed 

the  goal  of  all  dcBires.     Satiety  bad  laid  hoid  ou  him.  .  .  . 

Recall  his  first  songs  of  page  or  knightly  lover, .  .  .  and  put 
opjwBite  to  this  that  admirable  and  pitii'wl  final  sonnet :  the 
whole  poetic  career  of  Alfred  de  Musset  is  embraced  between 
these  two,  — Glory  and  Pardon.  What  a  brilliant  track,  boldly 
traced;  what  light,  what  eclipse,  and  what  shadow!  Poet  who 
vag  but  a  dazzling  type  of  many  obscurer  souls  of  his  age,  who 
has  symbolized  their  Hights  and  their  falls,  their  grandeurs  aud 
their  miseries, — his  name  will  not  die.  Let  us  guard  it  en- 
gracen  with  peculiar  care;  ua  to  whom  be  left  the  burdens  of 
age,  and  who  could  say  that  day,  with  truth,  as  we  returned 
from  bis  funeral,  "  For  years  our  youth  was  dead,  but  we  havQ 
joat  buried  it  with  him."  Let  us  admire,  let  us  continue  to  love 
and  honor  in  its  better  part,  the  spirit,  deep  or  fleeting,  that  he 
breathed  into  bis  songs.  But  let  us  draw  from  it  also  this  wit- 
ness lo  the  infirmity  that  clings  to  our  Ijeing,  and  never  let 
presume  in  pride  on  tlie  gifts  that  human  nature  has  received, 
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JOSEPH  XAVIER  BONIFACE  SAINTINE. 

Saiktikb,  Joseph  Xatibb  Boniface,  a  French  novelist,  drama- 
tist, and  poet ;  bom  at  Paris,  July  10, 1798 ;  died  there,  January  21, 
1865.  His  ddbut  in  literature  was  made  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  when  he  carried  off  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  for 
some  verses,  entitled  '<  Bonheur  de  TEtude."  Two  years  later  he 
took  a  second  ])rize  for  an  essay  on  teaching,  and  published  soon 
after  his  "Picciola,"  which  received  the  Monty  on  prize  of  3,000 
francs,  and  won  for  its  author  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Under  the  pseudonym  of  Xavier  he  produced  some  theatrical  com- 
positions, among  others,  "L'Ours  et  le  Pacha,"  in  collaboration  with 
Scribe,  and  "  Les  Cabinets  Particuliers,"  with  Duvert  and  Lausanne. 
In  all,  he  wrote  about  two  hundred  vaudevilles,  comedies, or  dramas. 
"  Une  Maitresse  sous  Louis  XIII."  is  a  study  of  the  time  of  Biche- 
lieu  and  the  customs  of  those  days.  Among  the  best  of  his  theat- 
rical pieces  are  "L'llomrae  du  Monde,"  "Le  Bouffon  de  Prince," 
"  Un  Monsieur  et  Une  Dame,"  "Deux  Pigeons,"  "Due  d'Olonne, 
"  Babiole  et  Joblot,"  "  Riche  d'Amour,"  **  Henriette  et  Chariot," 
and  "Erreursdu  Bel  Age."  "Jonathan  le  Vision naire,"  two  vol- 
umes, appeared  in  1825 ;  **Le  Mntile"  in  1834;  "Les  K^its  dans 
la  Tourelle,"  two  volumes,  in  1844 ;  "  Les  Trois  Reines,"  two  vol- 
umes, in  1853;  "Seul"  in  1857;  "  Mythologie  du  Rhin,"  1861; 
"Chemins  des  Iilcoliers,"  1SG2  ;  "La  Seconde  Vie,"  a  revery,  in 
1864.  Saintine  also  wrote  for  the  "Revue  de  Paris,"  "Mus^e  des 
Families,"  "  Si^cle,"  "  Constitutiounel,"  "  Journal  Pour  Tous,"  and 
"  La  Revue  Contemporaine." 

The  Prison  Floweb. 

(From  "Picciola.") 

One  day,  at  the  proscribed  hour,  Charncy  was  walking  in  the 
court-yard,  his  hc:ul  bowed,  his  arms  crossed  behind  his  back, 
pacing  sIotIv,  as  if  ho  could  so  make  the  narrow  space  which  he 
was  permitted  to  perambulate  seem  larfrer. 

Spring  announced  its  coming  ;  a  softer  air  dilated  his  lungs, 
and  to  live  free,  and  be  master  of  the  soil  and  of  space,  seemed 
to  him  the  goal  of  his  desires. 
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He  counted  one  by  one  the  paving-stones  of  hia  little  court, 
without  dutibt  to  verify  the  esiictness  of  hia  former  calculations, 
for  it  vas  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  numbered  them, 
irheoLe  perceived  there,  under  hia  eyes,  a  little  mound  of  earth 
raised  between  two  stones,  slightly  opened  at  the  top.  He 
stopped  ;  his  heart  beat  without  his  being  able  to  tell  why.  But 
til  is  hope  or  fear  for  a  captive.  In  the  indifferent  objects,  and 
the  most  insignificant  events,  he  seeks  some  hidden  cause  which 
spealia  to  him  of  deliverance. 

Perhaps  this  alight  derangement  on  the  surface  might  be  pro- 
duced by  some  great  work  under  ground,  perhaps  a  tunnel,  which 
would  open  and  make  a  way  for  him  to  the  fields  and  mountains. 
Perhaps  his  friends  or  his  former  accomplices  were  mining  to 
retich  him,  and  restore  to  him  life  and  liberty. 

He  listened  atteutively,  and  fancied  he  heard  a  low,  rumbling 
noiae  under  ground;  he  raised  his  head,  and  the  tremulous  air 
bore  to  him  the  rapid  stroke  of  the  tocsin,  and  the  continued  roll 
of  drums  along  the  ramparts,  like  a  signal  of  war.  He  started, 
wd  with  a  trembling  hand  wiped  from  hia  forehead  great  drops 
of  Bieat. 

Was  he  to  be  free  ?     Had  Franco  changed  its  master  ? 

This  dream  was  only  &  flash.  Reflection  destroyed  the 
illusion.  He  had  no  accomplices,  and  had  never  had  friends. 
He  listened  again  ;  the  same  sounds  struck  liis  ear,  but  gave  rise 
(o  other  thoughts.  This  stroke  of  the  tocsin,  and  the  roll  of  the 
dnim,  were  only  the  distant  sound  of  a  church-bell  that  he  heard 
erery  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  the  accustomed  call  to  arms, 
which  need  only  excite  emotion  in  a  few  straggling  soldiers  of 
the  citadel. 

Cliarney  smiled  bitterly,  and  looked  upon  himself  with  pity, 
*ben  lie  thought  that  some  insignificant  animal,  a  mole  who  had 
without  doubt  lost  his  way,  or  a  field-mouse  who  had  scratched 
up  the  earth  under  hia  feet,  had  caused  him  to  believe  for  an  in- 
Btant  in  the  affection  of  men,  and  the  overthrow  of  a  great 
empire. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  his  mind  quite  clear  about  it, 
•looping  over  the  little  mound,  he  carefully  removed  some  of  the 
pirticles  of  earth,  and  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  wild  agita- 
tion which  had  overcome  him  for  an  instant  had  not  even  been 
owed  by  a  busy,  burrowing,  scratching  animal,  armed  with 
clivi  and  teeth,  but  by  a  feeble  specimen  of  vegetation,  vith 
xarcely  strength  to  sprout,  weak  and  languishing. 

*M-  Till,  —  5 
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Baising  himselfy  profoundly  humiliated,  he  was  about  to  cnuh 
it  with  his  heel,  when  a  fresh  breeze,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
honeysuckle  and  hawthorn,  was  wafted  to  him,  as  if  to  implore 
mercy  for  the  poor  plant,  which  perhaps  one  day  would  also  haTO 
perfume  to  give  him. 

Another  thought  came  to  him  to  arrest  his  destructive  inten- 
tion. How  was  it  possible  for  that  little  plant,  so  tender,  soft, 
and  fragile,  that  a  touch  might  break  it,  to  raise,  separate,  and 
throw  out  that  earth  dried  and  hardened  by  the  sun,  trodden 
under  foot  by  him,  and  almost  cemented  to  the  two  blocks  of 
granite  between  which  it  was  pressed. 

He  bent  over  it  again  and  examined  it  with  renewed  atten- 
tion. Ho  saw  at  its  upper  extremity  a  sort  of  doiiblo  fleshy 
valve,  which  folded  over  the  first  leaves,  preserved  them  from  the 
touch  of  anything  that  might  injure  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabled  them  to  pierce  that  earthy  crust  in  search  of  air  and 
sun. 

Ah,  said  he  to  himself,  behold  all  the  secret.  It  receives  from 
nature  this  principle  of  strength,  as  the  young  birds,  who  before 
they  are  born  are  armed  with  a  bill  hard  enough  to  break  the 
thick  shell  which  confines  them.  Poor  prisoner,  thou  possessest 
at  least  the  instruments  which  can  aid  thee  to  gain  thy  freedom. 

He  stood  gazing  at  it  a  few  momenis,  and  no  longer  dreamed 
of  crushing  it. 

The  next  day,  in  taking  his  ordinary  walk,  he  was  striding 
along  in  an  absent-minded  manner,  and  nearly  trod  on  it  by 
accident.  He  drew  back  quickly,  and,  surprised  at  the  interest 
with  which  his  new  acquaintance  inspired  him,  he  paused  to 
note  its  progress. 

The  plant  had  grown,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  caused  it 
to  lose  somewhat  of  its  sickly  pallor.  He  reflected  upon  the 
power  whicli  that  pale  and  slender  stem  possessed  to  absorb  the 
luminous  essence  with  which  to  nourish  and  strenjrthen  itself 
::iid  to  borrow  from  the  prism  the  colors  with  which  to  clothe 
itself,  colors  assigned  beforehand  to  each  one  of  its  parts.  Yes, 
its  leaves,  without  doubt,  thou<rht  he,  will  be  tinted  with  a  dif- 
ferent shade  from  its  stem ;  and  then  its  flowers,  what  color  will 
they  be.  Yellow,  blue,  red  ?  Why,  nourished  by  the  same  sap 
as  the  stalk,  do  they  not  clothe  themselves  in  the  same  livery? 
How  do  they  draw  their  azure  and  scarlet  from  the  same  source 
where  the  other  has  only  found  a  bri«rht  or  sombre  green  ?  So 
it  is  to  be,  however ;  for  notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  dia- 
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order  of  afTaira  here  below,  matter  follows  a  regular  though  blind 
march.  Blind,  indeed,  repented  he  ;  I  need  no  other  proof  of  it 
Uiautliese  two  llesliy  lobes  wliicb  have  facilitated  ita  egress  from 
llie  tuTlii,  but  which  now,  of  no  use  in  its  preservation,  nourish 
tlieauelves  still  from  its  siibstaace,  and  bang  down,  wearj-ing  it 
b^  their  weight  —  of  what  use  are  tlio y  ? 

Ab  he  said  this,  day  was  declining,  and  the  chilly  spring 
ereaing  approached  ;  llie  two  lobes  roso  slowly  as  he  watched 
tlicm,  apparently  desiring  to  justify  theinselvea  from  his  re- 
proach ;  they  drew  closer  together,  and  enclosed  in  their  bosom, 
topi'uCect  it  against  the  cold  and  the  attaclcs  of  insects,  the  ten- 
dcraud  fragile  foliage  which  was  about  to  he  deprived  o(  the 
Eua,  and  which,  thus  sheltered  and  warmed,  slept  under  the  two 
Ttiii^  which  the  jilant  had  just  softly  folded  over  it. 

The  man  of  science  comprehended  more  fully  this  mute  hut 
dMiJod  response,  in  observing  that  the  outside  of  the  vegetable 
liiTiIre  had  been  slightly  cut  by  the  nibbling  of  a  snail  the  night 
bctoro,  of  which  the  traces  still  remained.  .  .  . 

Tlie  philosopher  had  followed  attentively  all  the  progress 
(ndtlic  transformations  of  the  plant.  Again  lie  had  contended 
*ub  licr  by  reasoning,  and  she  had  even  an  answer  for  all  his 
"gutuents. 

"Of  wtiat  use  are  these  ])rickly  liaira  that  garnish  thy  stem?" 
Mid  he.  And  the  next  day  she  sliowed  them  to  him  covered 
»iih  a  slight  honr-froat,  which,  thanlts  to  them,  kept  at  a  dis- 
liuce,  had  not  chilled  her  tender  skin, 

"Of  what  use  in  the  tine  days  will  bo  your  warm  coat,  isadded 
^ithdown?" 

The  fine  days  arrived ;  she  cast  off  her  winter  cloak  to  adorn 
litreelf  with  her  spring  toilet  of  green,  and  her  new  branches 
Bprang  forth  free  from  tliese  silken  envelopes,  henceforward 
iwfless. 

"  But  if  the  storm  rages  tlie  wind  will  bruise  thee,  and  the 
baiiirill  cut  thy  leaves,  too  tender  to  resist  it." 

The  wind  blew,  and  tlie  youn.c  pliint,  too  feeble  yet  to  dare 
tofif;ht,bcnt  to  the  earth,  and  was  defended  in  yielding.  The 
bail  came,  and  by  a  new  niano^iivro,  tlic  leaves,  rising  along  the 
'*fin,  shielding  it,  pressed  ag;tinst  each  otlier  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, presenting  only  flieir  tmderside  to  tlie  blows  of  the  enemy, 
^^d  opposed  their  solid  ribs  to  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
projectiles  —  in  their  union  was  their  strength;  this  time  the 
plant  had  come  forth  from  tlie  combat,  not  without  some  slight 
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mutilations,  but  alive  and  still  strong,  and  ready  to  expand  be- 
fore the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  heal  her  wounds. 

"  Is  Chance  then  intelligent?"  said  Chamey,  **  must  I  spir- 
itualize matter,  or  materialize  mind  ?  "  And  he  did  not  cease 
to  interrogate  his  mute  instructress ;  he  delighted  to  watch  her 
growth,  and  mark  her  gradual  metamorphoses. 


The  Repbuve. 

(From  "  Picclola.") 

The  intercession  of  Josephine  had  not  then  been  as  effective 
as  it  had  at  first  promised  to  be.  After  her  gentle  pleading  for 
tlie  plant  and  the  prisoner,  when  she  placed  in  Napoleon's  hand 
the  handkerchief  containing  the  missive,  he  recalled  the  offence 
to  his  pride  given  by  the  malapropos  distraction  of  the  Empress 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  morning  at  Marengo,  and  the  signa- 
ture of  Charney  increased  the  disagreeable  impression. 

"  Has  the  man  become  insane  ? "  said  he  ;  "  what  comedy 
does  he  pretend  to  play  with  me  ?  A  Jacobin  botanist !  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  Marat  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  or  to  see  Couthon  present  himself  at  the  Conven- 
tion with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole." 

Josephine  would  have  raised  her  voice  to  object  to  the  title 
of  Jacobin  so  carelessly  given  to  the  Count,  but  at  this  moment 
a  chamberlain  came  to  announce  to  the  Emperor  that  the 
generals,  the  ambassadors,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  awaited  him  in  the  hall  of  reception.  He  hastened  to 
join  them.  When  there,  inspired  more  by  their  presence  than 
by  the  contents  of  the  petition,  he  took  occasion,  from  the  name 
of  the  petitioner,  to  break  forth  with  great  violence  against 
idealists  and  philosophers;  returning  again  to  the  Jacobins, 
declaring  that  he  knew  very  well  how  to  subdue  and  brin^  them 
to  seek  for  mercy.  And  he  raised  his  voice  with  a  tone  of  men- 
ace and  resolution,  not  that  he  was  really  as  much  excited  as  he 
wished  to  make  it  appear,  but,  always  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances,  he  wished  that  his  words  should  be  heard  and 
repeated,  especially  by  the  Prussian  ambassador  present  in  the 
assembly.  It  was  his  proclamation  of  his  divorce  from  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution. 

To  please  the  master,  each  one  added  something  to  the 
speech.  The  Governor  of  Turin,  above  all,  Jacques-Abdallah 
Menou,  forgetting,  or  rather  denying  his  former  principles,  broke 
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oat  into  violent  attacks  upon  the  Brutuses  of  tlie  clubs  and 
taverns  of  Italy  aud  France,  and  there  was  soon  in  the  imperial 
circle  a  unanimous  chorus  of  virulent  imprecations  against  con- 
spirators, revoliitiuniHts,  and  Jacobins,  such  that  Josephine  began 
lo  tremble  before  the  ttrdble  storm  which  she  had  raised. 

Recovcnug  somewhat  from  her  alarm,  she  approached  the 
ear  of  Napoleon,  und  in  a  half  laughing  tone  said :  — 

"Sire,  why  all  this  violence  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  Jacobins 
and  revohitionists,  but  of  a  poor  flower  who  has  never  conspired 
igainat  anj  one." 

The  Ein|)eror  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Do  you  believe  that 
I  am  duped  by  such  idle  talk  ? "  cried  he.  "  This  Charney  is  a 
dangerous  man,  and  not  a  fool.  Tlie  flower  is  the  pretest;  the 
end,  the  raising  of  the  stones.  It  is  an  escape  that  he  is  plan- 
ning. Menou,  see  that  he  is  well  guarded.  And  how  has  he 
been  able  to  send  his  petition  without  its  passing  through  the 
hand  of  the  commandant?  Is  this  the  sort  of  surveillance  that 
eiists  in  the  prisons  of  state  ?" 

The  Empress  tried  once  more  to  defend  her  ^jrot^gL 

"  Enough,  Madame,"  said  the  master. 

And  Josephine,  abashed  and  discouraged,  was  eilenced,  and 
dropped  her  eyes  under  the  look  with  which  he  regarded  her. 

Mpoou,  vexed  by  the  reprimand  of  the  Empi^ror,  had  not  been 
sparing  of  his  reproaches  to  the  commandant  of  Fenestrella, 
md  lie  in  his  turn  had  hastened  to  treat  with  rigor  the  two  pris- 
oners to  whom  he  owed  such  sharp  rebuke. 

Girhardi,  already  separated  him  from  his  daughter, —  who, 
*ith  a  heart  full  of  hope,  had  only  came  in  sight  of  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  to  be  met  with  an  order  to  quit  immediately  the 
territory  of  Fenestrella,  to  return  there  no  more,  —  had  that 
morning  been  subjected,  like  Charney,  to  a  domiciliary  visit,  but 
there  had  resulted  from  it  nothing  that  could  compromise  him. 

But  emotions  more  painful  than  those  resulting  from  the 
taking  away  of  his  manuscript  were  reserved  for  the  Count. 

When,  to  pass  to  the  cell  of  the  bastion,  he  descended  to  the 
eonrt-yard,  following  the  commandant  and  his  two  acolytes, 
^■hetlicr  Colonel  Mor.ind  had  not  noticed  it  in  passing  before, 
'"  lliat  he  wished  lo  be  revenged  for  the  obstinate  silence  of 
f^iiarney  during  his  visit,  his  anger  seemed  to  be  redoubled  at 
the  sight  of  the  slight  scaffolding  erect<;d  around  the  plant. 

"What  is  all  this?"  said  he  to  Lndovic.  "  Is  it  thus  that 
jou  watch  your  prisoners  ? " 
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^  That,  my  Colonel/'  replied  he,  hesitating,  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  with  one  hand  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  with 
the  other  touching  his  cap  with  a  military  salute,  ^^  that  is  the 
plant,  you  know — which  is  so  good  for  the  gout  and  other 
maladies.'' 

Then,  letting  his  right  arm  fall  to  his  side,  with  bis  left  he 
replaced  his  pipe  in  its  habitual  place. 

"Truly,"  resumed  the  Colonel,  "if  these  gentlemen  were 
allowed  to  have  their  way,  the  chambers  and  the  courts  of  the 
citadel  would  become  gardens,  menageries,  shops.  Come !  out 
of  the  way  with  this  weed  at  once,  as  well  as  all  this  rubbish 
about  it ! " 

Ludovic  regarded  in  turn  the  plant,  Chamey,  and  the  com- 
mandant ;  then  attempted  to  murmur  some  words  of  justification. 

"  Be  quiet,  and  obey  instantly,"  cried  the  Colonel. 

Ludovic  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  extinguished  it, 
shook  out  the  ashes,  laid  it  upon  a  ledge  of  the  wall,  and  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  order.  He  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
cap,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  as  if  to  gain  courage.  All 
at  once,  as  if  he  acquired  new  strength  from  the  anger  of  his 
chief 9  he  seized  and  threw  away  the  mattings  of  braided  straw ; 
he  tore  them  to  pieces  and  dispersed  them  about  the  court  with 
a  sort  of  rage.  Next  in  turn  came  the  twigs  which  had  served 
as  supports  for  the  matting ;  these  he  pulled  up  one  after  the 
other,  broke  them  over  his  knee,  and  trod  them  under  his  feet. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  old  affection  for  Picciola  had  turned  to  hate, 
and  that  he  was  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  her. 

During  this  time  Charney  stood  motionless,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  eagerly  upon  his  plant,  thus  left  shelterless,  as  if  with  his 
gaze  he  would  still  protect  it. 

The  day  had  been  cool  and  the  sky  cloudy.  The  stem  had 
raised  its  head  somewhat  since  the  day  before,  and  from  the 
withered  branches  had  sprung  several  little  verdant  shoots.  It 
seemed  as  if  Picciola  were  gathering  all  her  strength  to  die. 

What!  Picciola,  his  Picciola!  his  world  of  reality  and  his 
world  of  illusions,  the  pivot  on  which  turned  his  life,  that  which 
irradiated  his  thoughts  —  all  to  be  annihilated!  And  he,  poor 
captive,  the  expiation  of  whose  crime  Providence  had  sus- 
pended, was  to  be  suddenly  arrested  in  his  progress  towards  true 
knowledge.  How  should  he  henceforth  occupy  his  sad  leisure? 
What  will  fill  the  void  in  his  heart?  Picciola,  the  desert 
hitherto  peopled  by  thee  is  to  become  again  a  desert.     No  more 
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projects,  no  more  study,  no  more  iutosicatiiig  dreams,  no  mora 
observations  to  record,  nothing  more  to  love  !  Ob,  liow  narrow 
will  liiB  prison  seem!  how  heavy  the  air  wliicli  he  will  breathe! 
It  will  be  only  a  tomb  —  the  tomb  of  Picciola!  This  golden 
braocli,  this  sibylline  bongh  which  has  had  power  to  exorcise  the 
evil  demons  with  which  he  was  possessed,  will  be  no  longer  there 
to  defend  him  against  himself.  Cun  he  live  again  his  old 
life  of  an  incredulous  philosopher  face  to  face  with  his  hitter 
lliouglits?  No!  sooner  die  than  enter  again  into  that  chilling 
niglit  from  which  she  has  drawn  him ! 

At  Ihia  moment  Cbarney  saw  a  shadow  pass  the  little  grated 
•iiiduw.     It  was  the  old  man. 

"All,"  said  lie  to  himsclf,"I  have  snatched  from  him  his 
only  blessing,  I  have  deprived  him  of  his  daughter!  "Without 
douiit  ho  comcfl  to  curse  me,  and  to  rejoice  in  my  torment." 

As  he  glanced  \ip  he  could  see  that  he  was  clasping  the  bars 
of  tlie  window  witli  hia  feoblo  hands  which  trembled  with 
emulioq.  Charney  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  to  ask  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  pardon  of  the  only  man  whose  esteem 
be  cared  to  posaess ;  ho  feared  to  see  on  that  noMe  countenance 
tlie  justly  merited  expression  of  reproach  or  disdain  ;  and  when 
tbeireycsdid  meet,  the  look  of  tender  compassion  with  which 
tbcpoor  father  (forgetting  his  own  griefs  to  nyrapatliizc  with 
tlioscof  his  companion  in  misfortune)  regarded  him  touched  the 
depth  of  his  heart,  and  two  tears,  the  only  ones  that  he  had  ever 
•bed,  sprang  from  his  eyes. 

Tlicae  tears  were  sweet  to  him,  but  his  pride  caused  him  to 
dash  tlicm  quickly  away.  lie  would  not  bo  suspected  of  cowardly 
*oikiicES  by  the  men  wlio  surrounded  him. 

Of  all  the  witnesses  of  this  scene,  the  two  ofTicials  alone,  in- 
dirercnt  spectators,  seemed  to  understand  nothing  of  the  drama 
Tliieh  they  witnessed.  They  looked  by  turns  at  the  prisoner, 
the  olj  man,  the  commandant,  the  jailer,  —  were  astonished  at 
tlio  lively  and  diverse  emoticms  imprinted  on  each  face,  and 
Tfbi8|icringly  wondered  whether  some  important  hiding-place 
'Mnot  concealed  uudcniealh  this  plant  so  carefully  barricaded. 

However,  the  fat:il  work  proceeded.  Directed  by  the  Colonel, 
Udovic  attempted  to  throw  down  the  supports  of  the  rustic 
tKDch;  but  they  resisted  his  cfTorfs. 

"Au  axe,  take  an  a.\e,"  cried  the  Colonel. 

Lurlovic  took  one ;  it  slipped  from  his  hands. 

"Finish  immediately!"  said  the  Colauel, 
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JACQUES  HENRI  BERNARDIN  DE  SAINT-PIERR& — 

Saint-Pierre,  Jacques    Henri    Bernardtn    de,   a   Free      • 
romancist;   born  at   Havre,   January   19,  1737;   died   at  Ek^   "« 
sur-Oise,    January   21,  1814.     He   was  graduated   with   honor 
the  College  of  Rouen,  and  entered  the  army  as  an  engiueer, 
was  dismissed  for  insubordination.     He  then  went  to  Russia,  wl 
lie  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  for  four  years.    Returning  to 
native  country,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  engineer  for  the  1 
of  France.     After  a  residence  there  of  three  years  he  returnec3 
Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  soon  became  iutiii^s 
with  Rousseau  and  other  distinguished  writers  of  the  time, 
published  "Voyage  to  the   Isle  of   France"  (1773);  "Studies 
Nature"  (1784) ;  "Paul  and  Virginia"  (1788);  "The  Desires  oi 
Solitary"  (1789);  "The  Indian  Cottage"  (1790);  "Harmonies 
Nature  "  (1791).     He  is  best  known  by  his  tale  "  Paul  and  Virginis 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  an  eminent  French  critic  as  not  om     h 
the  chef  d^ceuvre  of  the  author,  but  one  of  the  chefs  (Tceuvres  of  a^^/ 
author.     It  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.     Saint-Pier'^* 
married  a  daughter  of  Pierre  Di<lot,  a  Paris  bookselleri  and  b^^ 
two  children,  named  respectively  Paul  and  Virginia. 


The  Springtime  of  Youth. 

(From  '*  Paul  and  Virginia.*^ 

"Paul  and  Virginia  had  neither  clock,  nor  almanac,  nor 
books  of  chronoloory,  histt)ry,  or  philosophy.     The  periods  of 
their  lives  were  regulated  by  those  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  their  familiar  conversation  had  a  constant  reference  to  the 
chanj^es  of  the  seasons.     They  knew  the  time  of  day  by  the 
shadows  of  the  trees;  the  seasons,  by  the  times  when  those 
trees  bore  flowers  or  fruit;  and  the  years,  by  the  number  of 
their  harvests.     These  soothini?  imas^es  diffused  an  inexpres- 
sible charm  over  their  conversation.     *  It  is  time  to  dine,'  said 
Virginia,    *  the  shadows  of  the  plantain  trees  are   at  their 
roots ; '   or,   ^  Night  approaches ;    the  tamarinds   are 
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t>ieir  leaveB.*  'When  will  you  come  and  sen  ns  T '  inquired 
»t.ime  of  her  compuiiioiis  in  the  neighborhood,  'At  tho  time 
oj  the  BUfiar-caucs,'  unswercd  Virginia.  '  Your  visit  will  be 
tlpngtill  more  delightful,'  restimed  her  young  acquiintanees, 
^Ylien  she  was  asked  what  was  her  own  age,  and  thut  of  Paul, 

'  My  brother,'  said  she,   '  is  as  old  as  the  great  cocoa  tree 

<=)f  die  fouQt;iin;  and  1  am  as  old  as  the  little  one:  the  man- 
^wahave  borne  fruit  twelve  times,  and  the  orange  trees  have 
tfdwered  four-and-twenty  times,  since  1  came  into  the  world,' 
"Tbelr  lives  seemed  linked  to  that  of  the  trees,  like  those  of 
^aims  or  Dryads.  They  knew  no  other  historical  epochs  than 
"those  of  the  lives  of  their  mothers,  no  other  chronology  than 
that  of  their  orchards,  and  no  other  philosophy  than  that  of 
doins  eood,  and  resigning  themselves  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 

"What  need,  indeed,  had  these  young  people  of  riches  or 
Itamiug  such  as  ours  ?  Even  their  necessities  and  their  igno- 
rance iucreasod  their  happiness.  No  day  passed  in  whieh  they 
•ere  not  of  some  service  to  one  another,  or  in  which  they  did 
Hut  mutually  impart  some  instruction.  Yes,  instruction;  for 
if  errors  mingled  with  it,  they  were,  at  least,  not  of  a  danger- 
008  character.  A  pure-minded  being  has  none  of  that  descrip- 
tion to  fear.  Thus  grew  these  children  of  nature.  No  care 
kd  troubled  their  peace,  no  intemperance  hnd  corrupted  their 
blood,  no  misplaced  passion  had  depraved  their  hearts.  Love, 
innocence,  and  piety  possessed  their  souls;  and  those  intellec- 
tual graces  were  unfolding  daily  in  their  features,  their  atti- 
'uilcs,  and  their  mnvementa.  Still  in  the  morning  of  life,  they 
had  all  its  blooming  freshness;  and  surely  such  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  appeared  our  first  parents,  when,  coming  from  the 
hands  of  God,  they  first  saw  and  approached  each  other,  and 
eonveraed  together,  like  brother  and  sister.  Virginia  wag 
gentle,  modest,  and  confiding  as  Eve;  and  Paul,  like  Adam, 
nnited  the  stature  of  manhood  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"Sometimes,  if  alone  with  Virginia,  he  has  a  thousand 
times  told  me,  he  used  to  say  to  her,  on  his  return  from  labor, 
— '  When  1  am  wearied,  tho  sight  of  you  refreshes  me.  If 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  I  perceive  you  below  in  the 
Tallpy,  you  appear  to  me  in  the  miilst  of  our  orchard  like  a 
Hooming  rose-bud.  If  you  go  fowiirds  our  mother's  house,  the 
partridiTft,  when  it  runs  to  meet  its  young,  has  a  shape  less 
beautiful,  and  a  step  less  light.  When  I  lose  sight  of  you 
through  the  trees,  I  have  no  need  to  see  you  in  order  to  find 
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you  again.  Something  of  you,  I  know  not  how,  remains  for 
me  in  the  air  through  which  you  have  passed,  —  on  the  grass 
whereon  you  have  been  seated.  When  I  come  near  you,  you 
delight  all  my  senses.  The  azure  of  the  sky  is  less  charming 
than  the  blue  of  your  eyes,  and  the  song  of  the  amadavid  bird 
less  soft  than  the  sound  of  your  voice.  If  I  only  touch  you 
with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  my  whole  frame  trembles  with  pleas- 
ure. Do  you  remember  the  day  when  we  crossed  over  the  great 
stones  of  the  river  of  the  Three  Breasts  ?  I  was  very  tired  be- 
fore we  reached  the  bank :  but  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  yon  in 
my  arms,  I  seemed  to  have  wings  like  a  bird.  Tell  me  by 
what  charm  you  have  thus  enchanted  me  ?  Is  it  by  your  wis- 
dom? Our  mothers  have  more  than  either  of  us.  Is  it  bv 
your  caresses  ?  They  embrace  me  much  oftener  than  you.  I 
think  it  must  be  by  your  goodness.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
you  walked  bare-footed  to  the  Black  River,  to  ask  pardon  for 
the  poor  runaway  slave.  Here,  my  beloved,  take  this  flower- 
ing branch  of  a  lemon  tree,  which  I  have  gathered  in  the  for- 
est: you  will  let  it  remain  at  night  near  your  bed.  Eat  this 
honey-comb  too,  which  I  have  taken  for  you  from  the  top  of  a 
rock.     But  first  lean  on  my  bosom,  and  I  shall  be  refreshed. ' 

''  Virginia  would  answer  him,  — '  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks  give 
mc  less  joy  than  the  sight  of  you.  I  love  my  mother,  —  I  love 
yours ;  but  when  they  call  you  their  son,  I  love  them  a  thou- 
sand times  more.  When  they  caress  you,  I  feel  it  more  sen- 
sibly than  when  I  am  caressed  myself.  You  ask  me  what 
makes  you  love  me.  Why,  all  creatures  that  are  brought  up 
together  love  one  another.  Look  at  our  birds:  reared  up  in 
the  same  nests,  they  love  each  other  as  we  do ;  they  are  always 
together  like  us:  Hark !  how  they  call  and  answer  from  one 
tree  to  another.  So  when  the  echoes  bring  to  my  ears  the  air 
which  you  play  on  your  flute  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I 
repeat  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  You  are  dear  to 
me  more  especially  since  the  day  when  you  wanted  to  fight  the 
master  of  the  slave  for  me.  Since  that  time  how  often  have  I 
said  to  myself,  "Ah,  my  brother  has  a  good  heart;  but  fop 
him,  I  should  have  died  of  terror."  I  pray  to  God  every  day 
for  my  mother  and  for  yours;  for  you,  and  for  our  poor  ser- 
vants :  but  when  I  pronounce  your  name,  my  devotion  seems  to 
increase ;  —  I  ask  so  earnestly  of  God  that  no  harm  may  befall 
you !    Why  do  you  go  so  far  and  climb  so  high,  to  seek  fruits 
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ud  flowers  for  mc.  Have  we  not  enough  ia  our  garden  al- 
ready !  How  much  you  are  fatigued,  —  you  look  so  warm ! '  — 
iDii  with  her  little  white  handker«hiof  she  would  wipe  the 
■Ismpe  from  his  face,  and  then  imprint  a  tender  kiss  on  his 
forehead. 

'•for  enmetime  past,  however,  Virginia  had  felt  her  heart 
igitated  by  new  sensations.  Her  beautiful  blue  eyes  lost  their 
lustre,  her  check  its  freshness,  and  her  frame  waa  overpowered 
"iih  a  universal  languor.  Serenity  no  longer  sat  upon  her 
brav,  nor  smiles  played  upon  her  lips.  She  would  become  all 
It  once  gay  without  cause  for  joy,  and  melancholy  without 
ant  subject  for  grief.  She  fled  her  innocent  arausements,  her 
gentle  toils,  and  even  the  society  of  her  beloved  family;  wan- 
dering about  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  plantations, 
ind  seeking  everywhere  the  rest  which  she  could  nowhere  find. 
Sometimes,  at  the  sight  of  Paul,  she  advanced  sportively  to 
uiMt  him :  but,  when  about  to  accost  him,  was  overcome  by  a 
Buddeii  confusion;  her  pale  cheeks  were  covered  with  blushes, 
suil  her  eyes  no  longer  dared  to  meet  those  of  her  brother. 
Pidl  oaid  to  her,  — 'Tho  rocks  are  covered  with  verdure,  our 
liinls  begin  to  sing  when  you  approach,  everytbing  around  you 
i»  gay,  Biid  you  only  are  unhappy. '  He  then  endeavored  to 
Bootlie  her  by  his  embraces;  but  she  turned  away  her  head, 
aid  fiod,  tremblin<r,  towards  her  mother.  The  caresses  of  her 
Wiitlicr  excited  t«>}  mueh  emoti.in  in  hor  atritaled  heart,  and 
she  sought,  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  refuge  from  herseli 
Paul,  unused  to  the  secret  windings  of  the  female  heart,  vexed 
timself  in  vain  in  endeavoring  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
these  new  and  strange  caprices.  Misfortunes  seldom  come 
>lone,  and  a  serious  calamity  now  impended  over  these  families, 

"One  of  those  summers,  which  sometimes  desolate  the 
countries  situated  between  the  tropics,  now  begau  to  spread  its 
ravages  over  this  island.  It  was  near  the  end  of  December, 
▼hen  the  aim,  in  Capricorn,  darts  over  the  Mauritius,  during 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  its  vertical  fires.  The  southeast 
■■ind.  oliicb  prevails  throughout  almost  the  whole  year,  no 
1  ;i-:  r  ,,lew.  Vast  columns  of  dust  arose  from  the  highways, 
!»n'l  !mng  suspended  in  the  air;  the  ground  was  everywhere 
i'''ki.n  into  clefts;  the  grass  was  burnt  up;  hot  exhalations 
ij^upti  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  their  rivulets,  for 
the  must  part,  became  dry.  Nd  refreshing  cloud  ever  arose 
from  the   aea:   fiery  vapors,    only,   during  the  day,   ascended 
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from  the  plains,  and  appeared,  at  sunset,  like  the  reflection  of 
a  vast  conflagration.  Night  brought  no  coolness  to  the  heated 
atmosphere;  and  the  red  moon,  rising  in  the  misty  horizon, 
appeared  of  supernatural  magnitude.  The  drooping  cattle,  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  stretching  out  their  necks  towards 
heaven,  and  panting  for  breath,  made  the  valleys  re-echo  with 
their  melancholy  lowings:  even  the  Caffre  by  whom  they  were 
led  threw  himself  upon  the  earth,  in  search  of  some  cooling 
moisture;  but  his  hopes  were  vain;  the  scorching  sun  had 
penetrated  the  whole  soil,  and  the  stifling  atmosphere  every- 
where resounded  with  the  buzzing  noise  of  insects,  seeking  to 
allay  their  thirst  with  the  blood  of  men  and  of  animals. 

"During  this  sultry  season,  Virginia's  restlessness  and  dis- 
quietude were  much  increased.  One  night  in  particular,  being 
unable  to  sleep,  she  arose  from  her  bed,  sat  down,  and  returned 
to  rest  again;  but  could  find  in  no  attitude  either  slumber  or 
repose.  At  length  she  bent  her  way,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
towards  her  fountain,  and  gazed  at  its  spring,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  drought,  still  trickled  in  silver  threads  down  the 
brown  sides  of  the  rock.  She  flung  herself  into  the  basin :  its 
coolness  reanimated  her  spirits,  and  a  thousand  soothing  re- 
membrances came  to  her  mind.  She  recollected  that  in  her 
infancy  her  mother  and  Margaret  had  amused  themselves  by 
bathing  her  with  Paul  in  this  very  spot;  that  he  afterwards, 
reserving  this  bath  for  her  sole  use,  had  hollowed  out  its  bed, 
covered  the  bottom  with  sand,  and  sown  aromatic  herbs  around 
its  borders.  She  saw  in  the  water,  upon  her  naked  arms  and 
bosom,  the  reflection  of  the  two  cocoa  trees  which  were  planted 
at  her  own  and  her  brother's  birth,  and  which  interwove  above 
her  head  their  green  branches  and  young  fruit.  She  thought  of 
Paul's  friendship,  sweeter  than  the  odor  of  the  blossoms,  purer 
than  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  stronger  than  the  intertwining 
palm  trees,  and  she  sighed.  Reflecting  on  the  hour  of  the 
night,  and  the  profound  solitude,  her  imagination  became  dis- 
turbed. Suddenly  she  flew,  affrighted,  from  those  dangerous 
shades,  and  those  waters  which  seemed  to  her  hotter  than  the 
tropical  sunbeam,  and  ran  to  her  mother  for  refuge.  More 
than  once,  wishing  to  reveal  her  sufferings,  she  pressed  her 
mother's  hand  within  her  own;  more  than  once  she  was  ready 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  Paul:  but  her  oppressed  heart  left 
her  lips  no  power  of  utterance,  and,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
mother's  bosom,  she  bathed  it  with  her  tears. 
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"Madame  de  la  Tour,  though  she  easily  diBcerned  the 
source  of  ber  daughter's  uueaainess,  did  not  think  proper  to 
Bpeak  to  her  on  the  subject.  '  My  dear  child,'  said  she,  '  offer 
up  your  Bupplicatioim  to  t^od,  who  diaposcs  at  His  will  of  health 
aud  of  life.  He  siibjects  you  to  trial  now,  in  order  to  recom- 
pense you  hereafter.  Remember  tliat  we  are  only  placed  upon 
earth  for  the  exercise  of  virtue.' 

"The  exce«sivc  heat  in  the  meantime  raised  vast  raasecs  of 
vapor  from  the  ocean,  which  hunu  over  the  island  like  an 
iinmenso  parasol,  and  gathered  round  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tiias,  I.onK  flakes  of  fire  issued  from  time  to  lime  from  these 
misl-crabosoracd  peaks.  The  most  awful  thunder  soon  after 
re-echoed  through  the  woods,  the  plains,  and  the  valleys:  the 
MiiM  fell  from  the  skies  in  cataracts;  foaming  torrents  rushed 
duwiithe  sides  of  thia  mountain;  the  bottom  of  the  valley  bc- 
coinc  a  sea,  and  the  elevated  platform  on  which  the  cottages 
vcre  built,  a  little  island.  The  accumulated  waters,  having 
no  other  outlet,  rushed  with  violence  through  the  narrow  gorge 
irhich  leads  into  the  valley,  tossing  and  roaring,  and  bearing 
ilunz  with  them  a  mingled  wreck  of  soil,  trees,  and  rocks. 

"The  trcmliUng  families  meantime  addressed  their  prayprs 
toCnd  all  together  in  the  cottage  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  the 
ruiif  of  which  cracked  fearfully  from  the  force  of  the  winds. 
So  incessant  and  vivid  were  the  lightnings,  that  although  the 
(i'lors  and  window  simttera  were  securely  fastened,  every  object 
witliout  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  joints  in  the  wood- 
fork!  PiMil,  followed  by  Homingo,  went  with  intrejiidity 
ti'inB  one  cottage  to  another,  notwithstanding  the  fury  of  the 
t'liuH'st;  here  supporting  a  partition  with  a  buttress,  there 
driiing  iii  a  stake;  and  only  returning  to  the  family  to  calm 
lli^ir  fears,  by  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  storm  was 
psssing  away.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening  the  rain  ceased, 
the  trade-winds  of  the  southeast  pursued  their  ordinary 
Murse,  the  tempestuous  clouds  were  driven  away  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  setting  srm  appeared  in  the  horizon. 

"  Virginia's  first  wish  was  to  visit  the  sp[it  called  her  Reat- 
inp-[(!ace,  Paul  approached  her  with  a  tiuiid  air,  aud  olTered 
ber  the  assistance  of  his  arm:  she  acce[ited  it  with  a  smile,  and 
they  left  the  cottage  tigelher.  The  air  was  clear  and  fresh: 
»hitc  vapors  arose  from  the  ridgps  of  the  mountain,  which  was 
furrowed  here  and  there  by  the  courses  of  torrents,  marked  in 
foam,  and  dow  beginning  to  dry  up  on  all  sides.     As  for  the 
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garden,  it  was  completely  torn  to  pieces  by  deep  water-conrseSi 
the  roots  of  most  of  the  fruit  trees  were  laid  bare,  and  vast 
heaps  of  sand  covered  the  borders  of  the  meadows,  and  had 
choked  up  Virginia's  bath.  The  two  cocoa  trees,  however, 
were  still  erect,  and  still  retained  their  freshness;  but  they 
were  no  longer  surrounded  by  turf,  or  arbors,  or  birds,  except 
a  few  amadavid  birds,  which,  upon  the  points  of  the  neighbor- 
ing rocks,  were  lamenting,  in  plaintive  notes,  the  loss  of  their 
young. 

^^  At  the  sight  of  this  general  desolation,  Virginia  exclaimed 
to  Paul,  —  ^  You  brought  birds  hither,  and  the  hurricane  has 
killed  them.  You  planted  this  garden,  and  it  is  now  destroyed. 
Everything  then  upon  earth  perishes,  and  it  is  only  Heaven  that 
is  not  subject  to  change. '  —  *  Why, '  answered  Paul,  *  cannot  I 
give  you  something  that  belongs  to  Heaven  ?  but  I  have  nothing 
of  my  own,  even  upon  the  earth. '  Virginia  with  a  blush  re- 
plied, '  You  have  the  picture  of  Saint  Paul.'  As  soon  as  she 
had  uttered  the  words,  he  flew  in  quest  of  it  to  his  mother's 
cottage.  This  picture  was  a  miniature  of  Paul  the  Hermit^ 
which  Margaret,  who  viewed  it  with  feelings  of  great  devotion, 
had  worn  at  her  neck  while  a  girl,  and  which,  after  she  became 
a  mother,  she  had  placed  round  her  child's.  It  had  even  hap- 
pened, that  being,  while  pregnant,  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
and  continually  occupied  in  contemplating  the  image  of  this 
benevolent  recluse,  her  offspring  had  contracted  some  resem- 
blance to  this  revered  object.  She  therefore  bestowed  upon 
him  the  name  of  Paul,  giving  him  for  his  patron  a  saint  who 
had  passed  his  life  far  from  mankind,  by  whom  he  had  been 
first  deceived,  and  then  forsaken.  Virginia,  on  receiving  this 
little  present  from  the  hands  of  Paul,  said  to  him,  with  emo- 
tion, — '  My  dear  brother,  I  will  never  part  with  this  while  I 
live ;  nor  will  I  ever  forget  that  you  have  given  me  the  only 
thing  you  have  in  the  world.'  At  this  tone  of  friendship,  — 
this  unhoped-for  return  of  familiarity  and  tenderness,  Paul 
attempted  to  embrace  her;  but,  light  as  a  bird,  she  escaped 
him,  and  fled  away,  leaving  him  astonished,  and  unable  tc 
account  for  conduct  so  extraordinary. " 
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SiniT-SiMOiT,  Louis  db  Rodtboi,  Due  de,  a.  French  states- 
■III)  soldier,  aod  writer  of  meiiioira  ;  boro  at  Versailles,  January  15, 
167fi;  died  on  his  estate,  La  Fcrte,  near  Paris,  March  2,  1755.  He 
(■tend  the  French  army  and  Jistinguished  himself  during  the  siege 
ofKamur  in  1691,  and  in  other  campaigns,  but  resigned  his  cum- 
■iMion  in  1702.  Ha  became  prominent  at  the  French  Court,  op- 
jwaed  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1704  proposed  to  end  the  Spanish  war  of 
neeenion  by  ceding  land  to  Austria,  and  his  suggestions  were  Id  a 
wuara  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  After  the 
dwth  of  Loois  XIV.  he  became  a  mnmber  of  the  couneil,  and  aided 
thsDnke  of  Orleans  in  obtaining  the  regency.  He  negotiated  the 
Wrriage  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  with  Louis  XV.,  and  soon  after  his 
ntani  from  Madrid  abandoned  his  relations  with  the  goTernment 
■Dd  retired  to  his  estates.  The  "  Memoirs  "  of  Saint-Simon  extend 
orcr  a  long  period,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  latter  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
ladrelateevery  trivial  circumstance  that  occurred  at  Court  during 
this  period.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1829-30,  and  made 
1  great  sensation.  Many  French  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
uned  since. 

A  Paragon  of  Politeness. 

'  (From  tbe  "  Memoirs.") 

The  Due  de  Coislin  died  about  this  time.  I  have  related  in 
ita  proper  place  an  adventure  that  happened  to  him  and  his 
brother,  the  Chevalier  de  Coislin :  now  I  will  say  something 
more  of  the  duke.  He  was  a  very  little  man.  of  much  humor 
ind  Tirtue,  but  of  a  politeness  that  was  unendurable,  and  that 
passed  all  bounds,  though  not  incompatible  with  dignity.  He 
had  been  lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  Upon  one  occasion, 
«fter  a  battle  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  one  of  the  Rhingraves 
»ho  bad  been  made  prisoner  fell  to  his  lot.  The  Due  de  Coislin 
wished  to  give  np  to  the  other  his  bed.  which  consisted  indeed 
of  but  a  mattress.  They  complimented  each  nlher  no  much,  the 
one  pressing,  the  other  refusing,  that  in  the  end  they  both  slept 
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on  the  ground,  leaving  the  niattresa  between  them.    The  Rhii 
grave  in  due  time  cauie  to  Paris  and  called  on  the  Due  ^^^ 
Coislin.     When  he  was  going,  there  was  such  a  profusion    ^^j 
compliments,  and  tiie  duke  insisted  so  much  on  seeing  him  o^^f;^ 
that  the  Bhiugrave,  as  a  last  resource,  ran  out  of  the  room  a. ^3^ 
double-locked  the  door  outside.     M.  de  Coislin  was  not  thus      to 
be  outdone.     His  apartments  were  only  a  few  feet  above  ^lie 
ground.    He  opened  the  window  accordingly,  leaped  out  into  the 
court,  and  arrived  thus  at  the  entrance  door  before  the  Bhin. 
grave,  who  thought  the  Devil  must  have  carried  him  there.    The 
Due  de  Coislin,  however,  had  managed  to  put  his  thumb  aut 
of  joint  by  his  leap.     He  called  in  Fdlix,  chief  surgeon  of  time 
King,  who  soon  put  the  thumb  to  rights.     Soon  afterwards  F41 
made  a  call  upon  M.  do  Coislin  to  see  how  he  was,  and  foui 
that  the  cure  was  perfect.     As  ho  was  about  to  leave,  M. 
Coislin  must  needs  open  the  door  for  him.    F^lix,  with  a  sbo^r 
of  bows,  tried  hard  to  prevent  this ;  and  while  they  were  tli 
vying  in  politeness,  each  with  a  hand  upon  the  door,  the  du 
suddenly  drew  back ;  —  ho  had  put  his  thumb  out  of  joint  aga" 
and  F^lix  was  obliged  to  attend  to  it  on  the  spot!     It  may 
imagined  what  laughter  this  story  caused  the  King,  and  cve^ry 
body  else,  when  it  became  known. 

There   was  no  end  to  the  outrageous  civilities  of  M.       ^< 
Coislin.     On  returning  from  Fontaincbleau  one  da\',  we  —  ttrm^ 
is,  Madame  de   Saint-Simon   and  mvself — encountered  M.       ^< 
Coislin  and  his  son,  M.  de  Metz,  on  foot  upon  the  pavements     ^^ 
Ponterry,  where  their  coach  had  broken  down.     We  sent  wor^i 
accordingly,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  accommodate  theim.     in 
ours.     But  message  followed  message  on  both  sides ;  and       *t 
last  I  was  compelled  to  alight  and  to  walk  through  the  nn"<J| 
begging  them  to  mount  into  my  coach.     M.  de  Coislin,  yield ii^g 
to  my  prayera,  consented  to  this:  M.  de  Metz  was  furious  iritli 
him  for  his  compliments,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  him.     Whc?n 
M.  de  Coislin  had  accepted  ray  offer,  and  we  had  nothing  rao^ro 
to  do  than  to  gain  the  coach,  he  began  to  capitulate,  and     "*<> 
protest  that  he  would  not  displace  the  two  young  ladies  hcF**-'' 
seated  in  the  vehicle.     I  told  him  that  the  two  vounsr  ladS^ 
were  chambermaids,  who  could  well  afford  to  wait  until  t^® 
other  carriage  was  mended,  and  then  continue  their  journey    *n 
that.     Hut  he  would  not  hear  of  this  ;  and  at  last^  all  that  9t 
de   Metz   and  I   could   do   was  to   compromise  the   matter   l^Y 
agreeing  to  take  one  of  the  chambermaids  with  us.     When  tr6 
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■iTiTcd  at  Ihe  coach,  Ihey  both  descended,  in  order  to  allow 
OS  lo  mount.  During  tbe  compliment  a  that  parsed,  —  and  they 
were  not  sliort,  —  I  told  the  servant  who  heM  the  coacli-door 
t}f>«n,  tit  close  it  as  sooa  aa  I  was  inside,  and  to  order  ihc 
coBcbmau  to  drive  on  at  once.  This  was  done;  but  M.  de 
Coislin  iiuniediately  began  to  cry  aloud  that  he  would  jumj) 
Oat  if  we  did  not  stop  for  the  younp  ladies :  and  he  set  him- 
Belf  to  do  so  in  such  an  odd  manner  that  1  had  only  time  to 
Catch  bold  of  Ihc  belt  of  iiia  brccclies  and  hold  him  back;  but 
he  Btill,  with  his  head  hanging  out  of  tlie  window,  exclaimed 
tliat  he  tcoulii  leap  out,  and  pulled  against  me.  At  this  ab- 
surdity I  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop;  the  duke  with  difli- 
culty  recovered  himself,  and  persisted  that  be  would  have 
tlirown  himself  out.  The  chamhermaid  waa  ordered  to  mount, 
and  mount  she  did,  all  covered  with  mud,  wliich  daubed  us; 
and  Khe  nearly  crushed  M.  do  Metz  and  rac  in  this  carriage  fit 
ouiv  (or  four, 

M.  lie  Coislin  could  not  bear  that  at  parting  anybody  should 
gireliimthe  "  last  touch : "  apiece  of  sport,  rarely  cared  for 
except  in  early  youth,  and  out  of  which  arises  a  chase  by  the 
Person  touched,  la  order  to  catch  him  by  whora  he  has  beea 
^ouclied.  One  evening  when  the  court  was  at  Nancy,  and  just 
OS  (vcribody  was  going  to  hod,  M.  de  Longucville  spoke  a  iew 
^'orda  in  private  to  two  of  his  torch-bearers ;  and  then  touching 
tlicDuc  de  Coislin,  said  he  had  given  him  the  last  touch,  and 
SiCain|)ered  away,  tbe  duke  hotly  pursuing  him.  Once  a  little 
In  advance,  M.  dc  Longucville  hid  himself  in  a  doorway,  allowed 
5l.de  Coislin  to  pass  on,  and  then  went  quietly  home  to  bed. 
waDwhilo  the  duke,  lighted  by  the  torch-bearers,  searched  for 
3l,  de  Longucville  all  over  the  town  ;  but  meeting  with  no 
BncccBs,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  went  home  all  in 
*Bireat.  He  was  obliged  of  course  to  laugh  a  good  deal  at  this 
jolie,  but  he  evidently  did  not  like  it  overmuch. 

Willi  all  his  politeness,  which  was  in  no  way  put  on,  M.  de 
Coislin  could  when  he  pleased  show  a  great  deal  of  firmness, 
Md  a  resolution  to  moinlnin  his  proper  dignity  worthy  of  much 
praise.  At  N:iucy,  tm  this  same  occasion,  the  Due  de  Cr^ijui, 
lot  finding  apartiiieiits  provided  for  him  to  his  taste  i>n  arriv- 
'n»  ill  town,  went  in  his  brutal  manner  and  seized  upon  those 
sllotled  to  the  Due  dc  Coislin.  The  hitter,  arriving  a  moment 
ifipr,  found  his  servants  turned  into  the  street,  and  soon 
Itamed  who  had  sent  them  thei'c.     M.  de  Cr^qui  had  pre- 
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cedence  of  him  in  rank ;  he  said  not  a  word,  therefore,  bnt 
went  to  the  apartments  provided  for  the  Mardchal  de  Cr^ni 
(brother  of  the  duke),  and  serving  him  exactly  as  he  himself 
had  just  been  served,  took  up  his  quarters  there.  The  Marshal 
de  Cr^qui  arrived  in  his  turn,  learned  what  had  occurred,  and 
immediately  seized  upon  the  apartments  of  Cavoje,  in  order  tc 
teach  him  how  to  provide  quarters  in  future  so  as  to  avoid  all 
disputes. 

On  another  occasion,  M.  de  Coislin  went  to  the  Sorbonne  tc 
listen  to  a  thesis  sustained  bv  the  second  son  of  M.  de  Bouillon. 
When  persons  of  distinction  gave  these  discourses,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  princes  of  tlie  blood,  and  for  many  of  the  court, 
to  go  and  hear  them.  M.  de  Coislin  was  at  that  time  almost 
last  in  order  of  precedence  among  the  dukes.  When  he  took 
his  seat,  therefore,  knowing  that  a  number  of  them  would 
probably  arrive,  he  left  several  rows  of  vacant  places  in  front 
of  him,  and  sat  himself  down.  Immediately  afterward,  Novion, 
Chief  President  of  the  Parliament,  arrived  and  seated  himself 
in  front  of  M.  de  Coislin.  Astonished  at  this  act  of  madness, 
M.  de  Coislin  said  not  a  word,  but  took  an  arm-chair ;  and 
while  Novion  turned  his  head  to  speak  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
placed  that  arm-chair  right  in  front  of  the  Chief  President,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  as  it  were  imprisoned,  and  unable 
to  stir.  M.  de  Coislin  then  sat  down.  This  was  done  so  rapidly 
that  nobody  saw  it  until  it  was  finished.  When  once  it  was 
observed,  a  great  stir  arose.  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  tried  to 
intervene.  M.  de  Coislin  replied,  that  since  the  Chief  President 
had  forgotten  his  position  he  must  be  taught  it ;  and  would  not 
budge.  The  other  presidents  were  in  a  fright;  and  Novion, 
enraged  by  the  offence  put  on  him,  knew  not  what  to  do.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  on  one  side,  and  his 
brother  on  the  other,  tried  to  persuade  M.  de  Coislin  to  give 
way.  He  would  not  listen  to  them.  They  sent  a  message  to 
him  to  say  that  somebody  wanted  to  see  him  at  the  door  on 
most  important  business.  But  this  had  no  effect.  ''There  is 
no  business  so  important,"  replied  M.  de  Coislin,  "  as  that  of 
teaching  M.  le  Premier  President  what  he  owes  me ;  and 
nothing  will  make  me  go  from  this  place  unless  M.  le  Pr^ident, 
whom  you  see  behind  me,  goes  away  first." 

At  last  M.  le  Prince  was  sent  for ;  and  he  with  much  per- 
suasion endeavored  to  induce  M.  de  Coislin  to  release  the  Chief 
President  from  his  prison.     But  for  some  time  M.  de  Coislin 
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Tonld  listen  as  little  to  M.  le  Prince  as  he  had  listened  to  the 
othera,  and  threatened  to  keep  Novion  thus  shut  up  during  all 
(liM  tlitaiB.  At  U'ligth  he  consented  to  set  the  Chief  President 
free,  but  onk  ou  cuudition  that  lie  left  the  building  immediately; 
that  M.  le  Prince  should  guarantee  this  ;  aud  that  no  *'  juggling 
tricks"  (that  was  the  term  he  made  use  of)  should. he  played  oft 
to  defeat  the  agreement.  M.  le  Prince  at  once  gave  his  word 
tbut  everything  should  be  as  be  required  ;  and  M.  de  Coislin  then 
roBc,  moved  away  his  arm-chair,  and  said  to  the  Chief  President, 
"Go  away,  sir  I  go  away,  sir ! "  Novion  did  on  the  instant  go 
»way,  ill  the  utmost  confusion,  and  jumped  intu  his  eoach.  M.  do 
Coiglin  thereupon  took  back  his  chair  to  its  former  position,  and 
composed  himself  to  listen  again. 

Ou  every  side  M.  dc  Coislin  was  praised  for  the  firmness  he 
had  shown.  The  princes  of  the  blood  called  upon  him  the  same 
evening,  and  complimented  him  for  the  course  he  had  adopted  ; 
wd  80  many  other  visitors  came  during  the  cveuing  that  his 
house  ttus  quite  full  until  a  late  hour.  On  the  morrow  the 
King  also  praised  him  for  his  conduct,  and  severely  blamed  the 
Chief  President.  Nay  more:  he  commanded  the  latter  to  go  to 
M.  de  Coislin,  at  his  house,  and  beg  pardon  of  him.  It  is  easy 
to  comprehend  the  shame  and  despair  of  Novion  at  being  ordered 
to  Inks  BO  humiliatins  a  step,  especially  after  what  had  already 
happened  to  him.  He  prevailed  upon  M.  de  Coislin,  through 
tlie  mediation  of  friends,  to  spare  him  this  pain  ;  and  M.  dc  Cois- 
lin had  the  generosity  to  do  so.  He  agreed  therefore  that  when 
Motion  called  upon  him  he  would  pretend  to  be  out,  and  this 
'as  done.  The  King,  when  he  heard  of  it,  praised  very  highly 
the  forbearance  of  the  duke. 

Be  was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died  ;  but  was  eaten  up  with 
the  gout,  which  he  sometimes  had  in  his  eyes,  in  his  nose,  and 
iohis  tongue.  When  in  this  state,  his  room  was  filled  with  the 
heat  company.  He  was  very  generally  liked,  was  truth  itself  in 
his  dealings  and  his  words,  and  was  one  of  my  friends,  as  lie 
^  been  the  friend  of  my  father  before  me. 

A  Modern  Habpy. 

(From  the  "  Memoirs.") 
Tbe  Princease  d'Harcourt  was  a  sort  of  personage  whom  it 
i*  good  to  make  known,  in  order  better   to  lay  bare  a  court 
*hich  did  not  scruple  to  receive  such  as  she.     She  had  once 
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been  beantif ul  and  gay ;  but  though  not  old,  all  her  grace  and 
beauty  had  vanished.  The  rose  had  become  an  ugly  thorn.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of  she  was  a  tall,  fat  creature,  mightily  brisk 
in  her  movements,  with  a  complexion  like  milk-porridge ;  great, 
ugly,  thick  lips,  and  hair  liiie  tow,  always  sticking  out  and  hang- 
ing down  in  disorder,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  fittiugs-out.  Dirty, 
slatternly,  always  intriguing,  [)retending,enterprising,  quarrelling, 
—  always  low  as  the  grass  or  high  as  the  rainbow,  according  to 
the  person  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  —  she  was  a  blonde  Fury, 
nay  more,  a  Harpy  :  she  had  all  the  effrontery  of  one,  and  the 
deceit  and  violence  ;  all  the  avarice  and  the  audacity :  moreover, 
all  the  gluttony,  and  all  the  promptitude  to  relieve  herself  from  the 
effects  thereof ;  so  that  she  drove  out  of  their  wits  those  at  whose 
house  she  dined  ;  was  often  a  victim  of  her  con6dence  ;  and  was 
many  a  time  sent  to  the  Devil  by  the  servants  of  M.  du  Maine 
and  M.  le  Grand.  She  was  never  in  the  least  embarrassed,  how- 
ever, tucked  up  her  petticoats  and  went  her  way  ;  then  returned, 
saying  she  had  been  unwell.     People  were  accustomed  to  it. 

Whenever  money  was  to  be  made  by  scheming  and  bribery, 
she  was  there  to  make  it.  At  play  she  always  cheated,  and  il 
found  out  stormed  and  raged ;  but  pocketed  what  she  had  won. 
People  looked  upon  her  as  they  would  have  looked  upon  a  fish- 
fag,  and  did  not  like  to  commit  themselves  by  quarrelling  with 
her.  At  the  end  of  every  game  she  used  to  say  that  she  gave 
whatever  might  have  been  unfairly  gained  to  those  who  had 
gained  it,  and  hoped  that  others  would  do  likewise.  For  she 
was  very  devout  by  profession,  and  thought  by  so  doing  to  put 
her  conscience  in  safety  ;  because,  she  used  to  add,  in  play  there 
is  always  some  mistake.  She  went  to  church  always,  and  con- 
stantly took  the  sacrament,  very  often  after  having  played  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

One  day  when  there  was  a  grand  fSte  at  Fontaineblean,  Ma- 
dame la  Mar^chale  de  Villeroy  persuaded  her  out  of  malice  to 
sit  down  and  play,  instead  of  going  to  evening  prayera.  She  re- 
sisted some  time,  saying  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  going: 
but  the  Mar^chale  laughed  at  her  for  believing  that  her  patron 
could  see  who  was  and  who  was  not  at  the  chapel ;  so  down  they 
sat  to  play.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
by  the  merest  accident  —  for  she  scarcely  ever  visited  any  one  — 
went  to  the  apartments  of  the  Mar^chale  de  Villeroy.  The  dooi 
was  flung  back,  and  she  wns  announced.  This  was  a  thunder' 
bolt  for  the  Princess©  d'Hnrcourt.  "I  am  ruined,'*  cried  she. 
nnabto  to  restrain  herself :   ^  she  will  seo  me  pUyinsr.  and  J 
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ODjlit  to  hare  been  at  chupel !  "  Down  fell  the  cards  from  her 
Iwails,  and  down  fell  she  all  abroad  in  her  chair.  The  Mard- 
clialo  laii;:ht;d  most  heartily  at  so  com[»lcto  on  adventure. 
WaJamede  Maintcnoii  entered  slowly,  and  found  Ilic  princess  in 
tliiaalaic,  with  five  or  six  pei-aoua.  Tlie  Mar^chalo  do  Villoroy, 
«lio  was  full  of  wit,  bofiau  to  say  that  whilst  doing  her  a  great 
bonor,  Mudame  was  flie  causo  oE  jjrcat  disorder;  and  sliowcd 
her  llie  Priut^csfic  d'liarcoiirt  in  hiT  state  of  discomnture. 
ilaiiame  de  Maintcnon  smiled  with  majestic  kindness,  and 
iddfessinjj  the  Prineesse  d'llarcourt,  "  Is  this  the  way,"  said 
»be,"that  you  go  to  prayers?"  Thereupon  the  princess  flew 
outgf  hcrliaK-fiiint  into  a  sort  of  fury  :  said  Ihat  this  was  the 
iinii  uf  trick  that  was  played  off  upon  her;  tiiat  no  doubt  the 
Jlai^uliulu  knew  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  coming,  and 
[or  iliat  reason  had  persecuted  her  to  play,  "  Peraecuted !" 
eiclaimcd  tlie  Mar^cliate :  "I  thought  I  could  not  leccive  you 
l>etk'r  than  by  proposinir  a  game;  it  is  true  you  were  for  a 
mnintnl  troubled  at  missing  the  chapel,  hut  your  tastes  enrricd 
the  day,  —  This,  madame,  is  my  whole  crime,"  continued  she,  ad- 
dresfiiiig  Uudamo  de  Maintenon.  Upon  this,  everybody  laughed 
louder  than  before.  Madame  dc  Maintenon,  in  order  to  stop  the 
quarrel,  commanded  thorn  both  to  euntinue  their  game ;  and 
tiiey  continued  accordingly,  the  Priiicesse  d'flarconrt,  still 
grambling,  quite  beside  herself,  blinded  with  fury,  so  as  to 
cotniDit  fresh  mistakes  every  minute.  So  ridieulons  an  ad- 
Tenttire  diverted  the  court  for  several  days;  for  this  beautiful 
princpsB  was  equally  feared,  hated,  and  despised. 

Moaseigneur  le  Due  and  Madame  la  Duchessc  dc  Bourgogne 
cantinnally  played  off  pranks  upon  her.  They  put,  one  day, 
crackers  all  along  the  avenue  of  the  ch&teau  at  Marly,  that  led 
totlie  Perspective  where  she  lodged.  She  was  liorribly  afraid 
of  everything.  The  duke  and  duchess  bribed  two  porters  to  bo 
rwdy  to  take  her  into  the  mischief.  When  she  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  avenue  the  crackers  began  to  go  off,  and  she  to 
trvalond  for  mercy;  the  chairmen  set  her  down  and  ran  for  it 
Thfre  she  was,  then,  struggling  in  her  chair  furiously  enough  to 
Upset  it,  and  yelling  like  a  demon.  At  this  tlie  company,  which 
bad  gathered  at  the  door  of  the  chateau  to  sec  tlic  fun,  ran 
toiler  assistance,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
feno  more  fully.  Thercupnn  she  set  to  abusing  ovei'ybody  right 
•nd  left, commencing  with  Monseiimenrand  Madame  laDuchesse 
de  Boai^ogne,  At  anotlier  time  M.  do  Bourgogne  put  a  cracker 
Ulder  her  cbair  iu  the  talon,  where  she  was  playing  at  pique4i 
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As  he  was  about  to  set  fire  to  this  cracker,  some  charitable  son! 
warned  him  that  it  would  maim  her,  and  he  desisted. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  send  about  twenty  Swiss  gaarda 
with  drums,  into  her  chamber,  who  roused  her  from  her  firs1 
sleep  by  their  horrid  din.  Another  time  —  and  these  scenec 
were  always  at  Marly  —  they  waited  until  very  late  for  her  to  gc 
to  bed  and  sleep.  She  lodged  not  far  from  the  post  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Guards,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Mar^chal  de 
Lorges.  It  had  snowed  very  hard,  and  had  frozen.  Madame 
la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  and  her  suite  gathered  snow  from 
the  terrace,  which  is  on  a  level  with  their  lodgings ;  and  in 
order  to  be  better  supplied,  waked  up  to  assist  them  the  Mar^- 
chal's  people,  who  did  not  let  them  want  for  ammunition.  Then 
with  a  false  key  and  lights,  they  gently  slipped  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Princesse  d'Harcourt;  and  suddenly  drawing  the 
curtains  of  her  bed,  pelted  her  amain  with  snowballs.  The 
filthy  creature,  waking  up  with  a  start,  bruised  and  stifled  in 
snow,  with  which  even  her  ears  were  filled,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  wriggling  like  an  eel, 
without  knowing  where  to  hide,  formed  a  spectacle  that  diverted 
people  more  than  half  an  hour;  so  that  at  last  the  nymph 
swam  in  her  bed,  from  which  the  water  flowed  everywhere, 
slushing  all  the  chamber.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  die  oi 
laughter.  On  the  morrow  she  sulked,  and  was  more  than  evei 
laughed  at  for  her  pains. 

Her  fits  of  sulkiness  came  over  her  either  when  the  tricks 
played  were  too  violent,  or  when  M.  le  Grand  abused  her.  He 
thought,  very  properly,  that  a  person  who  bore  the  name  of 
Lorraine  should  not  put  herself  so  much  on  the  footing  of  a 
buffoon :  and  as  he  was  a  rough  speaker,  he  sometimes  said  the 
most  abominable  things  to  her  at  table ;  upon  which  the  princess 
would  burst  out  crying,  and  then,  being  enraged,  would  sulk. 
The  Duchesse  de  Bourgoi^e  used  then  to  pretend  to  sulk  too ; 
but  the  other  did  not  hold  out  long,  and  came  crawling  back  to 
her,  crying,  begging  pardon  for  having  sulked,  and  praying  that 
she  might  not  cease  to  be  a  source  of  amusement !  After  some 
time  the  duchess  would  allow  herself  to  be  melted,  and  the  prin- 
cess was  more  villanously  treated  than  ever ;  for  the  Duchesse 
de  Bourgogne  had  her  own  way  in  everything :  neither  the  King 
nor  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  fault  with  what  she  did,  so 
that  the  Princesse  d'Harcourt  had  no  resource  ;  she  did  not  even 
dare  to  complain  of  those  who  aided  in  tormenting  her :  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent  in  any  one  to  make  her  au  enemy* 
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concocted  a  retuni.  One  fine  day  tliey  drew  up  on  the  Pout 
Neuf ;  the  coachmen  and  footmen  got  down,  and  came  and  spoke 
to  her  at  the  door  in  language  she  waa  not  used  to  hear.  Her 
ladies  and  chambermaid  got  down  and  went  away,  leaving  her 
tu  shift  as  she  might.  Upon  this  she  set  herself  to  harangue  the 
blsckguarda  who  collected,  and  was  only  too  happy  to  find  a 
manvho  mounted  upon  the  seat  and  drove  her  home.  Another 
tiine,  Madame  de  Saint-yimon,  returning  from  Versailles,  over- 
took her  walking  in  full  dress  in  the  street,  and  with  her  train 
under  her  arms.  Madame  dc  Saint^Simon  stopped,  offered  her 
aasistancc,  and  found  she  had  been  again  left  by  her  servants 
on  the  Pont  Neuf.  It  was  volume  second  of  that  story ;  and 
even  when  she  came  back  she  found  her  house  deserted,  every 
one  having  gone  away  at  once  by  agreement.  She  was  very  vio- 
lent with  her  servants,  beat  them,  and  changed  them  every  day. 

Upon  one  occasion,  she  took  into  her  service  a  Btrong  and 
robust  chambermaid,  to  whom,  from  the  first  day  of  her  arrival, 
she  gave  many  slaps  and  boxes  on  the  ear.  The  chambermaid 
Mid  nothing,  but  after  submitting  to  this  treatment  for  five  or 
•iidajB,  conferred  with  the  other  servants ;  and  one  morning, 
•hile  in  her  mistress's  room,  locked  the  door  without  being  per- 
ceived, said  something  to  bring  down  punishment  upon  her,  and 
St  the  first  bos  on  the  car  she  received,  Hew  upon  the  Princesse 
d'Harconrt,  gave  her  no  end  of  thumps  and  slaps,  knocked  her 
dowD,  kicked  her,  mauled  her  from  her  head  to  her  feet,  and 
Then  she  was  tired  of  this  exercise,  left  her  on  the  ground,  all 
torn  and  dishevelled,  howling  like  a  devil.  The  chambermaid 
Uien  quitted  the  room,  double-locked  the  door  on  the  outside, 
giined  the  staircase,  and  fled  the  bouse. 

Every  day  the  princess  was  fighting,  or  mixed  up  in  some 
•dventures.  Her  neighbors  at  Marly  said  they  could  not  sleep 
for  the  riot  she  made  at  night;  and  I  remember  that  after  one 
fitUiese  scenes,  everybody  went  to  see  the  room  of  the  Duchesse 
deVilleroy  and  that  of  Madame  d'Espinoy,  who  had  put  their 
^t  in  the  middle  of  their  room,  and  who  related  their  night 
^gils  to  every  one. 

Such  was  this  favorite  of  Madame  de  Maintcnon ;  so  insolent 
«d  so  insupportable  to  every  one,  but  who  had  favors  and  pref- 
erences for  those  who  brought  her  over,  and  who  had  raised  so 
many  young  men,  amassed  wealth  for  them,  and  made  herself 
feared  even  by  the  prince  and  minister. 
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SALLUST. 

Sallust  (Caius Gbispus  Sallustius),  a  Roman  historian;  born 
at  Amiturnuin  in  the  Sabine  territory  in  86  B.C. ;  died  at  Rome  in 
34  B.  c.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  rose  to  be  Quaestor  and  Tribune 
of  the  People.  In  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  Caesar,  and 
in  45  B.  c.  was  made  Governor  of  Numidia.  He  then  devoted  him* 
self  to  the  composition  of  his  historical  works,  the  "  Bellum  Catili- 
narium,"  describing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  the  "  Bellum 
Jugurthinum,"  narrating  the  five  years'  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia.  He  also  wrote  a  work,  now  lost, 
relating  the  events  between  the  death  of  Sulla  (78  b.  c.)  and  the  year 
66  B.  c.  of  Cicero's  praetorship. 

Catilinb  and  his  Plot. 

(From  the  '*  History  of  Catiline's  Conspiracy.'') 

Lucius  Catiline  was  descended  of  an  illnsfrious  family :  he 
was  a  m^n  of  great  vijror,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of  a  dispo- 
sition extremely  profligate  and  depraved.  From  his  youth  he 
took  pleasure  in  civil  wars,  massacres,  depredations,  and  intestine 
broils;  and  in  these  he  employed  Iiis  younger  days.  His  body 
was  formed  for  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of  rest,  to  a 
degree  indeed  incredible :  his  spirit  was  daring,  subtle,  and 
changeable ;  he  was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  simulation  and 
dissimulation;  covetous  of  what  belonged  to  others,  lavish  of 
his  own  ;  violent  in  his  passions ;  he  had  eloquence  enough,  but 
a  small  share  of  wisdom.  His  boundless  soul  was  constantly 
engaged  in  extravagant  and  romantic  projects,  too  high  to  be 
attempted. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Catiline,  who,  after  Sylla's  usur- 
pation, was  fired  with  a  violent  desire  of  seizing  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  provided  he  could  but  carry  his  point,  he  was  not  at 
all  solicitous  by  what  means.  His  sjnrit,  naturally  violent,  was 
daily  more  and  more  hurried  on  to  the  execution  of  his  design 
by  his  poverty  and  the  consciousness  of  his  crimes :  both  which 
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crilahehad  Iieiglifpiicd  liy  the  pracliccs  ahoTo  mentioned.  He 
was  encouraged  to  it  by  the  wickodiiesa  of  the  State,  thoi-ouRhly 
dcliased  by  luxury  and  avariue;  vicea  equally  futal,  thougli  of 
Miltrary  natures.  .  .  . 

In  so  preat  and  corrupted  a  city,  Catiline  had  altra3-8  about 
him  — what  was  no  difficult  matter  to  find  in  Rome  —  bands  of 
pro(li|^te  and  iiagitious  wrelclics.  like  guards  to  his  person. 
For  all  those  who  were  abandoned  to  gluttony  and  volnptuous- 
nees,  imd  had  eshausted  their  Coi'tuncs  liy  gaming,  feasting,  aud 
JiwntioiisneBs ;  all  who  were  overwhelmed  with  debts  (con- 
tracted to  purchase  pai-don  for  their  crimes)  ;  all  parricides  and 
lacrilegious  persons  from  alt  quarters  [such  as  were  already 
convicted  criminala,  or  feared  conviction  ]  ;  nay,  farther,  all  who 
liicdby  perjury  or  by  shedding. the  blood  of  citizens;  lastly,  alJ 
vliom  wickedness,  hidigence,  or  n  giulty  conscience  disquieteJ^ 
—  were united  to  Catiline  in  the  firniust  bonds  of  fiiendahip  and 
intiniacy.  Or  if  any  person  of  blameless  character  became 
femitiar  with  him,  then  by  daily  conversation,  and  the  snares 
tint  were  hiid  to  corrupt  him,  he  too  soon  resembled,  and  even 
equilled,  the  rest.  But  what  Catiline  chiefly  courted  was  the 
intimacy  of  young  men:  their  minds,  being  soft  and  pliable, 
Wre  easily  ensnared.  Some  of  these  he  provided  with  mia- 
tregfws;  bought  horses  and  dogs  for  others :  gratifying  the 
farorite  passion  of  each;  —  in  a  word,  he  spared  uo  expense, 
not  crcn  his  own  honor,  to  engage  them  heartily  in  his  interests. 
Some  there  were,  I  know,  who  thought  that  the  youth  who  frc- 
ijiKnted  Catiline's  house  were  guilty  of  licentiousness;  but  this 
niinor,  I  apprehend,  was  more  owing  to  other  reaaons  than  that 
there  was  any  clear  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Aa  for  Catiline  himself,  he  had,  when  very  yonng,  been 
piltyof  many  otrocious  crimes,  in  open  contempt  of  all  law  and 
order:  afterward  he  conceived  a  passion  fur  Aurclia  Oreatilla, 
—one  who  hod  nothing  but  her  beauty  to  recommend  her;  and 
because  she  scrupled  to  marry  him,  on  account  of  his  having 
>  f>i\  who  was  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  it  is  believed  as  a 
wrtain  fact  that  he  destroyed  that  son,  and  made  his  house 
desolate,  to  open  a  way  for  so  infamous  an  alliance.  And  this 
indeed  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  principal  cnusc  thiit 
pushed  him  to  the  execulion  of  llie  conspiracy:  for  his  guilty 
•oul.  at  enmity  wiih  poda  and  men,  could  find  no  rest ;  so 
^olcutly  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted  by  u  consciouaui'ss  of 
joilt    Accordingly,  hia  couutenancu  was  pale,  his  eyes  ghastly, 
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his  pace  one  while  quick,  another  slow ;  and  indeed  in  all  his 
looks  there  was  an  air  of  distraction. 

As  for  the  youth  whom  he  had  corrupted  in  the  manner 
above  related,  they  were  trained  up  to  wickedness  by  various 
methods :  he  taught  them  to  be  false  witnesses,  to  forge  deeds, 
to  throw  off  all  regard  to  truth,  to  squander  their  fortunes,  and 
to  slight  dangers ;  and  after  he  had  stripped  them  of  all  reputa- 
tion and  shame,  he  pushed  them  on  to  crimes  still  more  heinous ; 
and  even  when  no  provocation  was  given,  it  was  their  practice 
to  ensnare  and  murder  those  who  had  never  injured  them,  as 
well  as  those  who  had.  For  he  chose  to  be  cruel  and  mischiev^ 
ous  without  any  cause,  rather  than  that  the  hands  and  spirita 
of  his  associates  should  lose  their  vigor  for  want  of  employment 

Confiding  in  these  friends  and  accomplices,  Catiline  formed  a 
design  to  seize  the  government :  he  found  an  additional  encour* 
agement  from  the  number  of  those  who  were  oppressed  with 
debts  throughout  the  State,  and  the  disposition  of  Sylla's  soldiers, 
who,  having  squandered  away  what  they  had  lately  acquired,  and 
calling  to  remembrance  their  former  conquests  and  depredations, 
longed  for  a  civil  war.  Besides,  there  was  no  army  in  Italy ; 
Pompey  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth;  he  himself  was  in  great  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship ;  the  Senate  seemed  careless  of  the  public ;  and  all  things 
were  quiet :  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  extremely  favorable 
to  his  designs. 

Catiline's  Address  to  his  Soldiers  before  the  Battlk 

OF    PlSTOKIA. 
(From  the  '*  History  of  CatiliDe's  CoDspiracy.") 

When  Catiline  saw  himself  enclosed  by  the  mountains  and 
two  hostile  armies,  and  knew  that  his  designs  had  miscarried  in 
the  city,  and  that  there  was  neither  hope  of  escaping  nor  of  re 
ceiving  any  succor,  —  he  thought  his  best  way,  in  such  a  sita 
ation,  was  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  and  determined  to 
engage  Antonius  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  assembling 
his  troops,  he  thus  addressed  them :  — 

"  I  have  learned  by  experience,  fellow-soldiers,  that  words 
cannot  inspire  courage,  nor  a  jrcneral's  speech  render  a  spiritless 
army  brave  and  intrepid.  Every  man  displays  in  battle  just  so 
much  courage  as  nature  or  habit  has  given  him,  and  no  more. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  exhort  him  whom  neither  glory  nor  dan- 
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firesn  animate  :  his  fear  deprivoB  Iiim  of  hia  hearing.  I  haro 
Mwmblcd  you,  fellow-soldiers,  to  instruct  you  in  a  few  particu- 
lars, and  to  lay  before  you  the  grounds  of  my  final  resolution. 

"  Tdu  all  know  what  a  dreadful  calamity  Lentulus,  by  his  glow 
and  spiritless  conduct,  has  brought  on  hituseif  and  us  ;  and  how 
I  hate  been  prevented  from  marching  into  Gaul,  by  waiting  for 
reinfurccments  from  Rome.  In  what  posture  our  affairs  now  are, 
you  all  see. 

"Two armies — one  from  Rome, another  from  Gaul — obstruct 
ouradrance.  Want  of  provisiona  and  other  necessaries  will  not 
allow  UR  to  stay  longer  here,  were  we  eTur  so  liesirouB  of  doing 
it.  To  whatever  place  you  think  of  marching,  you  yonrBelveB 
mustnpen  a  jiassa.ie  with  your  swords.  I  conjure  you  then  to 
flumnwn  up  all  your  courage;  to  act  like  men  resolute  and  un- 
daunted ;  to  remember,  wheu  you  engage,  that  you  carry  in  your 
bands  riches,  honor,  and  glory,  —  nay,  even  your  liberty  and 
joareoimtry.  If  we  overcome,  all  will  he  safe;  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  provisions  ;  the  corporate  towns  and  colonies  will  be 
•U ready  to  receive  us.  But  if  wc  fail  through  fear,  the  very 
wreree  will  be  our  fate ;  nor  will  any  place  or  friend  protect 
tboae  whom  arms  could  not.  Let  mc  add  to  this,  ray  fellow- 
KtldicrB,  that  we  have  difVcrPut  motives  to  aniraate  us  from  what 
theopfiosing  army  has.  We  fight  for  our  country,  for  our  lib- 
erty, tiir  our  lives;  they,  for  no  interest  of  their  own,  but  only  to 
support  the  power  of  a  few.  Let  this  eonsideration,  then,  engage 
you  to  fall  on  them  the  more  courageously,  remembering  your 
lonner  bravery. 

"We  might  indeed  have  passed  our  remaining  days,  with 
the  uliuost  infamy,  in  banishment ;  some  of  you  too  might  have 
lited  at  Rome,  depending  for  your  subsistence  on  others,  after 
having  lost  your  own  estates.  But  such  a  condition  appearing 
eqnailv  disgraceful  and  intolerable  to  men  of  spirit,  you  resolved 
on  the  present  course.  If  you  repent  of  the  step,  remember  that 
even  to  secure  a  retreat,  the  firmest  valor  is  still  indispensable. 
Peace  must  be  procured  by  victory  alone,  not  by  a  grovelling 
cowardice.  To  hope  for  security  in  flight,  when  you  have  turned 
»*ay  from  the  enemy  the  arms  which  serve  to  defend  you,  is 
llie  height  of  madness.  In  battle,  the  most  cowardly  are  always 
in  most  danger :  courage  is  a  wall  of  defence.  Wlien  I  consider 
vour  characters,  fellow-soldiers,  and  reflect  on  your  pnst  achicvc- 
menls,  I  have  great  hopes  of  victory  :  your  spirit,  your  age,  your 
Tirtne  encourage  me ;  and  our  necessity  too,  which  even  inspires 
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cowards  with  bravery,  —  for  the  narrowness  of  oar  position  will 
prevent  the  enemy *8  numbers  from  surrounding  us.  But  should 
fortune  envy  your  valor,  be  sure  you  fall  not  without  taking  due 
vengeance  on  the  foe :  su£Fcr  not  yourselves  to  be  captured  and 
slaughtered  like  cattle ;  but  fight  rather  like  men,  and  leave 
our  opponents  a  bloody  and  mournful  victory." 

A  NuMiDiAN  Defeat. 

(From  the  "  History  of  the  War  agaiiut  Jogartha.'*) 

In  that  part  of  Numidia  which  on  the  partition  of  the  king- 
dom fell  to  tlie  share  of  Adherbal,  was  a  river  called  Muthul, 
flowing  from  the  south  ;  parallel  to  which,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  was  a  mountain  of  equal  length,  desert  and 
uncultivated.  Between  this  mountain  and  the  river,  almost  at 
an  equal  distance  from  each,  rose  a  hill  of  prodigious  height, 
covered  with  olives,  myrtles,  and  other  trees,  such  as  grow  in  a. 
dry  and  sandy  soil ;  the  intermediate  plain  was  uninhabitable 
for  want  of  water,  —  those  parts  only  excepted  which  bordered 
on  the  river,  in  which  were  many  groves,  and  abundance  of 
cattle. 

Jugurtha  took  possession  of  this  hill,  which  flanked  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  march  to  the  river,  extending  his  front  as  far  as 
possible;  and  giving  the  command  of  the  elephants  and  part  of 
the  infantry  to  Bomilcar,  with  orders  how  to  act,  he  posted  him- 
self with  all  the  horse  and  the  choicest  of  the  foot  nearer  the 
mountain.  Then  he  rode  round  the  several  squadrons  and  bat- 
talions, conjuring  them  "  to  summon  up  their  former  bravery, 
and  mindful  of  their  late  victory,  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
country  from  Roman  avarice.  They  were  to  engage  with  those 
whom  they  had  already  vanquislied,  and  forced  to  pass  under 
the  yoke ;  and  who  had  only  changed  their  general,  but  not  their 
character.  As  for  himself,  he  had  done  all  that  was  incumbent 
on  a  general :  had  secured  to  them  the  advantages  of  the  ground, 
which  they  were  well  acquainted  with,  and  to  which  the  enemy 
were  strangers ;  and  had  taken  care  not  to  expose  them  ti>  an 
unequal  contest  with  an  enemy  superior  in  number  or  skill : 
they  should  therefore,  when  the  signal  was  given,  fall  vigorously 
on  the  Romans ;  that  day  would  either  crown  their  former  toils 
and  victories,  or  be  a  prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities." 
Besides  addressing  himself  singly  to  such  as  he  had  rewarded 
with  honors  or  money  for  their  gallant  behavior,  he  reminded 
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them  of  hia  liberalitv,  and  propuscd  them  to  others  as  patterns 
fortlieir  imitation.  la  a  word,  he  appealed  to  all,  iu  a  msinQer 
BuiteiJ  to  tlie  disposition  and  uharacter  of  eucli ;  and  by  promises, 
threaten iii^ni,  and  eiitrealies,  labored  to  excite  tbeii*  courage. 

lu  the  mean  time  Metelliis,  descending  from  the  mountaia 
irith  his  army,  without  any  liiiowlcdge  of  the  enemy's  motions, 
discovered  them  on  the  bill.  At  iirst  be  was  doubtful  what  to 
think  of  so  strange  an  appearance  ;  for  the  Numidian  borse  and 
fuot  vere  posted  among  the  bushes,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  o£ 
which  they  were  neither  altogetlier  covered  nor  jot  entirely  dis- 
cernilile.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  place,  united  to  the  artifice 
Willi  which  the  whule  was  conducted,  gave  ample  room  for  sus- 
picion; but  soon  lindiug  that  it  was  an  ambush,  the  general 
Imlud  his  army,  and  altering  the  disposition  of  it,  made  the  flank 
nmt  tlie  enemy  thrice  as  strong  as  before,  distributed  the  slingerB 
aud  ai'cb<;i-8  antung  the  infantry,  placed  all  the  cavalry  In  the 
i>iii;;:s;  nud  aniinating  them  hy  a  short  speech  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  he  advanced  in  this  order  towards  the  plain. 

Oliaerving  the  Numidlans  to  keep  their  ground,  without 
offering  to  quit  their  station,  and  fearing  that  from  the  heat 
ol  tbe  season  and  tlie  scarcity  of  water  bis  array  would  be  dis- 
trteaci  Uy  thirst,  MetcUus  ordered  his  lieutenant  Rutilius,  with 
tticlighl-arraed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  horae,  to  proceed 
tiwjrds  the  river,  and  secure  a  place  to  encamp  on;  jiidiring 
Uiat  the  enemy  would,  by  frequent  skirmishes  and  attacks  on 
his  Hank,  endeavor  to  retard  his  march,  and  to  harass  his  men 
by  means  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  as  they  could  entertain  no  hope 
of  Buccess  in  l>atttc.  He  then  advanced  slowly,  as  bis  circura- 
BUnces  and  situation  allowed  him,  in  tbe  same  order  as  he 
had  descended  from  tbe  mountain;  posting  Marius  in  the 
centre,  and  marching  himself  in  the  left  wing,  at  tbe  head  of 
lie  cavalry,   which  was  now  become  the  front 

Ju^urtha,  when  he  saw  that  the  Roman  rear  extended  be- 
J^ntl  liis  Iirst  rank,  detached  two  thousiind  foot  to  take  posses- 
sion (if  that  part  of  the  mountain  from  which  MetcUus  had 
des-;cnded.  tbut  it  might  not  serve  the  Remans  for  a  place  of 
aeciirity  if  they  were  routed;  and  then,  giving  tbe  signal,  sud- 
denly fell  on  them. 

Some  of  the  Numidians  made  great  slaughter  in  our  rear, 
while  others  charged  us  on  the  right  and  left;  they  advanced 
furiously,  fought  vigorously,  and  everywhere  broke  our  ranks. 
Ereu  those  of  our  men  who  opposed  them  with  tbe  greatest 
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firmness  and  resolution  were  baffled  by  their  disorderly  manner 
of  fighting:  finding  themselves  wounded  from  a  distance,  and 
unable  to  return  the  blow  or  come  to  a  close  engagement ;  for 
the  Numidian  cavalry,  according  to  the  instructions  they  had 
received  from  Jugurtha,  when  any  of  the  Roman  troopB  ad- 
vanced against  them,  immediately  fled,  not  in  close  order  or 
in  a  body,  but  dispersed  as  widely  as  possible.  Though  they 
could  not  by  these  means  discourage  us  from  the  pursuit,  yet 
being  superior  in  number,  they  charged  us  either  in  flank  or 
rear:  and  when  it  appeared  more  convenient  to  fly  to  the  hill 
than  the  plain,  the  Numidian  horses,  being  accustomed  to  it, 
made  their  way  more  easily  through  the  thickets;  while  the 
Roman  trooper,  unaccustomed  to  such  rough  and  difficult 
places,   was  unable  to  follow  them. 

The  whole  field  presented  a  distressing  spectacle,  full  of 
doubt  and  perplexity  and  wild  disorder:  some  flying,  others 
pursuing;  all  separated  from  their  fellows;  no  standard  fol- 
lowed; no  ranks  preserved;  every  one  standing  on  his  own 
defence,  and  repulsing  his  adversary  wherever  he  was  attacked; 
arms  and  darts,  horses  and  men,  enemies  and  fellow-citizens, 
blended  together  in  wild  confusion.  In  this  scene  of  distrac- 
tion, all  order  was  at  an  end :  chance  ruled  supreme,  and  guided 
the  tumult;  so  that  though  the  day  was  already  far  spent,  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  still  uncertain. 

At  length,  both  sides  being  oppressed  with  fatigue  and  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Metellus,  perceiving  the  Numidian  vigor  abate, 
rallied  his  men  by  degrees,  restored  their  ranks,  and  posted 
four  legionary  cohorts  against  the  enemy's  foot;  a  great  part 
of  which  had,  through  weariness,  retired  to  the  rising  grounds 
for  repose.  At  the  same  time  he  entreated  and  exhorted  his 
men  not  to  lose  their  courage,  nor  suffer  a  flying  enemy  to  be 
victorious;  adding  that  they  had  no  intrenchment  or  strong- 
hold to  which  they  could  retire,  but  that  all  their  hopes  were 
in  their  arms  and  valor. 

Nor  was  Jugurtha  in  the  mean  time  inactive,  but  appeared 
on  horseback,  animated  his  men,  renewed  the  battle,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  select  body  made  every  possible  effort:  supported 
his  men  where  they  were  pressed ;  charged  the  Romans  vigor- 
ously where  they  seemed  to  waver ;  and  where  they  stood  firm, 
annoyed  them  with  darts  from  a  distance. 

Thus  did  the  two  generals  contend  for  glory;  both  officers 
of  consummate  ability,   but  differently  situated,  and  as  on* 
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eqiuilly  supported.  Ifetellua  had  brave  men,  Itut  a  bad  situa- 
tion; Jugurtha  had  every  other  advantage  but  that  of  Boldiers. 
At  last  the  Romans  —  considering  that  no  place  of  refuge  was 
Ifft  them,  that  the  enemy  avoided  every  attempt  tu  bring  them 
to  1  regular  engagement,  and  that  night  was  fast  approaching 
—advanced  up  the  hill,  according  to  orders  and  made  tbcm- 
Behes  masters  of  it. 

The  Nixmidiana,  having  lost  this  post,  were  routed  and  put 
to6ight,  but  few  of  them  slain:  their  own  swiftness,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  —  with  which  our  men  were  unacquainted 
-saving  most  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Bomilcar, — to  whom  Jugurtha,  as  al- 
reidy  stated,  had  given  the  command  of  the  elephants  and  part 
of  tlie  infantry,  — when  he  saw  that  Rutilius  had  passed  him, 
drew  down  hia  men  slowly  into  the  plain;  where  without  inter- 
raption  he  ranged  them  in  order  of  batlle,  as  the  exigency 
reijuired,  while  the  lieutenant  was  marching  in  great  hnate  to 
^driver:  nor  did  he  neglect  to  watch  the  notions  and  to  Icam 
the  designs  of  the  Romans.  On  receiving  intelligence  that 
Rutilius  was  encamped  and  appeared  to  consider  himself  in  a 
slate  of  security,  Bomilcar  —  perceiving  that  the  noiss  of  the 
hiltle  in  which  Jugurtha  waa  engaged  still  increased,  and 
fearing  iest  the  lieutenant  should  return  to  reinforce  the  con- 
eal  — resolved  to  obstruct  hia  pnaaage;  and  extending  the  front 
of  his  line,  —  which  before,  distrustful  of  the  steadiness  of  his 
troops,  be  bad  formed  close  and  compact, — in  this  order  ad- 
Tanced  to  the  camp  of  Rutilius. 

Tbe  Romans  on  a  sudden  perceived  a  vast  cloud  of  dust, 
*bich  at  first  they  conjectured  to  be  raised  by  the  wind  sweep- 
ing over  an  arid  and  sandy  surface;  for  the  country  wag  cov- 
ered on  all  sides  with  copacwood,  which  obstructed  their  view 
of  the  Numidians:  but  observing  the  cloud  to  move  with  regu- 
lirily,  and  approach  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  Numidiana 
marched  forward,  they  perceived  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon ; 
and  flying  to  their  arms,  drew  up  before  Ihe  camp  according 
to  orders.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  a  tremendous  shout  was 
raised  on  both  sides,  and  they  rushed  with  fury  to  the  onset. 

The  Numidians  maintained  the  contest  as  long  as  their  ele- 
phants could  be  of  any  service  to  them:  but  when  they  saw 
theni  entangled  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  aurroiiuded 
by  the  Romans,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and  throw- 
ing away  their  arms,  escaped,  most  of  them  unhurt,  —  partly 
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by  the  adyantage  of  the  hill,  and  partly  by  favor  of  the  night 
Four  elephants  were  taken ;  the  rest,  forty  in  number,  were  all 
slain. 

The  Romans,  however  much  exhausted  by  their  march,  by 
fortifying  their  camp,  and  by  the  late  unexpected  encounter, 
were  flushed  with  success;  and  as  Metellus  tarried  beyond 
their  expectation,  they  advanced  resolutely  in  order  of  fakttle 
to  meet  him :  for  such  wa^  the  subtlety  of  the  Numidiana  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  inactivity  or  remissness.  When  the  heads 
of  the  two  friendly  columns  approached  each  other  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  noise  on  both  sides  occasioned  mutual 
apprehensions  of  an  approaching  enemy ;  and  this  mistake  had 
well-nigh  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences,  had  not  some 
horsemen  despatched  by  both  parties  discovered  the  true  cause 
of  it.  Mutual  congratulations  quickly  succeeded  to  apprehen- 
sion: the  soldiers  joyfully  called  to  one  another  by  name, 
recounting  their  late  exploits,  and  every  one  extolling  his  own 
gallant  behavior ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  that 
when  victory  is  obtained,  cowards  may  boast,  while  defeat 
casts  reproach  even  on  the  brave. 

Metellus  continued  four  days  in  the  same  camp:  adminis- 
tered relief  to  the  wounded ;  conferred  the  usual  military  re- 
wards on  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late 
engagements ;  commended  the  whole  army,  which  he  assembled 
with  that  view ;  returned  them  his  public  thanks ;  and  exhorted 
them  "to  act  with  equal  courage  in  what  further  remained, 
which  was  but  little.  They  had  already  fought  sufficiently  for 
victory :  their  future  labors  would  be  only  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  spoils  of  conquest " 
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SiKD,  Geobge,  paeadonym  of  Armantine  Lucile  Aurore  (Dnpia) 
ItodtTant,  a  Frencli  novelist;  born  in  Paris,  July  5,  1804;  died  at 
Sohmt,  June  8,  1876.  In  her  thirteenth  year  she  waa  sent  to  a 
(oinent  boarding-school  at  Paris,  where  she  became  very  devout 
isd  wished  to  take  the  veil.  She  afterwards  Lveo^iae  an  enthust- 
istinsradent  of  Locke,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  and  Eousseau.  Ateigh- 
i«n  she  married  Casimire  Dudevant,  a  retired  officer.  Husband 
nnd  wife  were  unsuited  to  each  other,  and  in  1831  an  amicable 
separation  took  place.  After  many  rebuffs  she  became  a  con- 
tribalor  to  "Figaro."  Her  first  novel,  "Rose  et  Blanche,"  waa 
»ntten  in  conjunction  with  Jules  Sandeau.  In  183J  ebe  set  out  for 
Iblf,  uid  for  more  than  a  year  she  remained  at  Venice.  She 
ntnnied  to  France  in  1835,  and  the  next  year  obtained  a  legal 
•epiration  from  her  husband.  The  editor  of  the  "  Revue  des  Denz 
Mwiles  "  refusing  t^  publish  her  novel,  '■  Horace,"  on  account  of  its 
Mialistic  teudency,  she  broke  off  her  connection  with  that  peri< 
«ii(al,  and  in  conjunction  with  Leroux  and  Viardot  established 
'U  Revne  Contemporaine,"  in  which  appeared  "  Consuelo  "  and 
ita sequel  "La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt."  During  the  Franeo- 
''mssian  war,  Mme.  Dndevant  went  along  the  French  lines  aa  far 
M  she  was  permitted  to  go,  taking  notes  which  were  afterward 
embodied  in  the  "  Journal  d'un  Voyageur  pendant  la  Guerre " 
nSTl).  Madame  Dudevant  was  the  author  of  about  sixty  novels, 
"fntj  plays,  and  many  miuor  works.  At  different  times  she  con- 
tritiQted  political  articles  to  various  newspapers.  During  the  last 
jeirsof  her  life,  she  wrote  several  delightful  tales  for  her  grand- 
diildren.  A  volume  of  these,  "Contes  d'une  Grand'  mfere,"  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death.  She  published  nearly  a  hundred  volumes 
Mong  which  the  most  importint  are  the  following:  —  "Indiana" 
imi?);  "  Manprat "  (1836)  ;  "Consuelo  "  (1842)  ;  "The  Countess 
ofRtidnlstadt"  {1S43)  ;  "The  Miller  of  Ancibiiult "  (1845);  "The 
Derin  Pool  "  (1846)  ;  "  The  Little  Fadettp  "  (1849)  ;  "  The  Master 
KiDgers"  (1853)  ;  "  Story  of  My  Life"  (1854).  She  also  wrote  a 
number  of  dramatic  works. 
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The  Convent  op  the  English  Augustines. 

(From  "The  Story  of  My  Life.") 

This  convent  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  British  communities 
established  in  Paris  during  Cromwell's  ascendency.     .     .     . 

It  is  the  only  one  now  in  existence,  its  house  having  endured 
the  various  revolutions  without  suffering  greatly.  Its  traditions 
say  that  Henriette  of  France,  the  daughter  of  our  Henry  IV 
and  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  of  England,  had  oftei 
come  to  pray  in  our  chapel  with  her  son  James  II.  All  oui 
nuns  were  English,  Scotch  or  Irish.  Two-tliirds  of  the  boardinf 
pupils  and  lodgers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  priests  who  came  t( 
officiate,  belonged  to  these  nations.  During  certain  hours  o: 
the  day  the  whole  school  was  forbidden  to  speak  a  word  o: 
French,  which  was  the  best  means  for  learning  English  rapidly 
Naturally  our  nuns  hardly  ever  spoke  anything  else  to  us.  Thej 
retained  the  habits  of  their  country  ;  drank  tea  three  times  a  day 
allowing  those  among  us  who  were  good  to  take  it  with  them. 

The  cloister  and  the  church  were  paved  with  long  tomb 
stones,  beneath  which  were  the  venerated  bones  of  those  Catho 
lies  of  Old  England  who  had  died  in  exile,  and  been  buried  bj 
favor  in  this  inviolable  sanctuary.  There  were  English  epitaphi 
and  pious  inscriptions  everywhere  on  tombs  and  walls.  Larg< 
old  portraits  of  English  princes  and  prelates  hung  in  the  Superi 
or's  room  and  in  her  private  parlor.  The  beautiful  and  amoroui 
Mary  Stuart,  reputed  a  saint  by  our  chaste  nuns,  shone  then 
like  a  star.  In  short,  everything  in  that  house  was  English 
both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present ;  and  when  within  its  gates 
one  seemed  to  have  crossed  the  Channel.  All  this  was  a  ^^  nin* 
days'  wonder"  to  me,  the  Berri  peasant. 

My  grandmother  on  presenting  me  could  not  forego  the  litfl' 
vanity  of  saying  that  I  was  very  well  informed  for  my  age,  an< 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  put  me  in  a  class  with  younj 
children.  The  school  was  divided  into  two  sections:  a  junio 
and  a  senior  class.  By  my  age  I  belonged  to  the  juniors,  wher 
there  were  about  thirty  boarding  pupils  between  six  and  foui 
teen  years  old.  By  my  reading,  and  the  ideas  it  had  developed 
I  belonged  to  a  third  class  that  would  have  had  to  be  crcate< 
for  me  and  two  or  three  others ;  but  I  had  not  been  trained  t 
work  methodically,  and  did  not  know  a  word  of  English, 
miderstood  a  great  deal  about  history,  and  even  philosophy ;  bu 
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Ttm  TCrv  iginorant,  or  at  least  very  uncertain,  about  the  order 
(if  FfHjctia  niid  events.  I  might  have  been  able  to  talk  about 
cvervlliing  with  the  professors,  and  perhaps  have  seen  a  littlo 
cJDarer  and  a  little  further  than  those  who  directed  us  ;  but  the 
mereBt  college  fag  would  have  greatly  puzzled  inu  on  facts,  and 
IcodIJ  not  bave  passed  a  regular  examination  on  any  subject 
Thfltever.  I  felt  this  perfectly  ;  and  was  much  relieved  to  hear 
tb  Superior  say  that  as  I  had  not  yet  been  confirmed,  I  should 
bvc  to  enter  the  junior  class. 

We  were  cloistered  iu  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  We  went 
out  twice  a  month  only,  and  never  spent  a  night  out  except  at 
N'l'w-Year'fl.  There  were  vacations,  but  I  liad  none ;  as  ray 
gi'sndmuther  said  she  preferred  not  to  interrupt  my  studies,  bo 
as  lo  have  me  at  the  convent  a  sliorter  time.  She  left  Paris  a 
few  »eeka  after  our  separation,  and  did  not  come  back  for  a 
jour;  then  went  away  for  another  year.  She  hud  demanded 
tlat  uiy  mother  was  not  to  ask  to  take  me  ont.  My  cousins  the 
Tilleneiives  offered  me  their  home  for  all  holidays,  and  wrote 
to  nil  grandmother  for  her  permisaiou,  I  wrote  too,  and  begged 
her mit  to  grant  it;  and  had  the  courage  to  tell  her,  that  not 
guingout  with  mother,  I  ought  not  and  did  not  wish  to  go  out 
»ith  any  one.  I  trembled  lest  she  should  not  listen  to  me ;  and 
liungh  I  felt  the  need  and  the  wish  to  enjoy  these  outings,  I 
oaije  uj)  my  mind  to  pretcr.d  illness  if  my  cousins  came  to  fetch 
me  armed  with  a  permit.  This  time  my  grandmother  approved 
Qj action;  and  instead  of  finding  fault,  praised  my  feeling  in  a 
■ay  1  found  rather  exaggerated.  I  bad  done  nothing  but  my 
dutv;  yet  it  made  me  spend  two  whole  3'ear8  behind  bars. 

We  bad  mass  in  our  chapel,  received  visits  in  the  parlor, 
took  our  private  lessons  there ;  tlie  professor  being  on  one  side 
of  the  grating  while  we  were  on  the  other.  All  the  conrent 
"iiidows  towards  the  street  had  not  only  gratings,  but  immora- 
bie  linen  screens  besides.  It  was  really  a  prison,  but  a  prison  with 
» large  garden  and  plenty  of  company.  I  must  confess  that  I 
never  felt  the  rigors  of  captivity  for  an  instant;  and  that  the 
minute  precautions  taken  to  keep  us  locked  up  and  prevent  us 
irom  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  often  made  mc  laugh. 
Tliia  care  was  the  only  Btimulant  we  had  to  long  for  freedom  ; 
for  (here  was  not  one  of  us  who  would  ever  have  dreamt  of 
cros-siug  her  mother's  threshold  unattended;  yet  almost  every 
girl  at  the  convent  watched  for  the  opening  of  the  cloister  door, 
or  peeped  furtively  through  the  slits  in  the  linen  acreeus.    To 
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outwit  supervision,  go  down  into  the  court  three  or  four  steps,  see 
a  cab  pass  by,  was  the  dream  and  the  ambition  of  forty  or  fifty 
wild  and  mischievous  girls,  who  the  very  next  day  would  go 
about  Paris  without  in  the  least  enjoying  it ;  because  once  out- 
side the  convent  iuclosure,  stepping  on  the  pavement  and  look- 
ing at  people  were  no  longer  forbidden  fruit.     .     .     . 

My  first  feeling  on  entering  the  junior  school-room  was  a 
painful  one.    Thirty  girls  were  crowded  into  a  room  neither 
large  nor  high  enough  for  the  number.     Its  walls  were  covered 
with  ugly  yolk-of-egg-colored  paper,  the  ceiling  was  stained  and 
cracked,  the  benches,  tables,  and  stools  were  all  dirty,  the  stov^ 
was  ugly  and  smoky,  and  the  smell  of  coal  was  mixed  with  tha^ 
coming  from  the  near  poultry-yard :  the  plaster  crucifix  was 
common,  the  flooring  broken,  and  we  were  to  spend  two-thirds 
of  the  day  here,  three-quarters  of  it  in  winter,  —  and  it  waar 
winter  just  then. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  unpleasant  than  the  custom 
followed  in  educational  arrangements  of  making  school-rooms 
the  saddest  and  most  forlorn  of  places :  under  the  pretence  that 
children  would  spoil  the  furniture  and  ruin  the  ornaments,  peo- 
ple take  away  everything  that  would  stimulate  their  imagination. 
They  pretend  that  pictures  and  decorations,  even  the  patterns  on 
the  wall-paper,  would  make  them  inattentive.  Why  are  churches 
and  chapels  decorated  with  paintings  and  statues,  if  not  to  ele- 
vate the  soul  and  revive  its  languor  by  the  sight  of  venerated 
objects  ?  Children,  we  are  told,  have  dirty  and  clumsy  habits. 
They  spill  ink  over  everything,  and  love  to  destroy.  Surely  they 
do  not  bring  these  tastes  and  habits  from  their  homes,  where 
they  are  taught  to  respect  whatever  is  beautiful  or  useful ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  think,  they  never  dream  of 
doing  the  mischief  that  becomes  so  attractive  at  school  only  be- 
cause there  is  a  sort  of  revenge  on  the  neglect  and  parsimony 
practised  upon  them.  The  better  they  are  housed,  the  more 
careful  they  would  be.  They  would  think  twice  before  soiling 
a  carpet  or  breaking  a  frame.  Those  ugly  bare  walls  in  which 
you  shut  them  up  soon  become  an  object  of  horror ;  and  they 
would  knock  them  down  if  they  could.  You  want  them  to  work 
like  machines,  and  make  their  minds  run  on  by  the  hour,  free 
from  all  personal  consciousness  and  untouched  by  all  that  makes 
up  life  and  the  renewal  of  intellectual  life.  That  is  both  false 
and  impossible.  The  studying  child  has  all  the  needs  of  a 
creating  artist.     He  must  breathe  pure  air ;  his  body  most  be 
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it  MM ;  h«  mnet  have  things  to  look  at,  and  be  able  to  change 
his  thoughts  at  will  by  enjoying  form  and  color.  Nature  is  a 
continual  spectacle  for  him.  By  shutting  him  up  in  a  bare,  sad, 
unTholeeonie  room,  you  suffocate  his  heart  and  brain  as  well  aa 
his  body.  I  should  like  everj-thing  around  a  city  child  to  bo 
cheerful,  from  its  cradle.  The  country  child  has  the  sky,  trees, 
pianta,  and  sun.  The  other  is  too  often  stunted  both  physically 
and  morally  by  the  squalor  of  a  poor  home,  the  bad  taste  of  a 
rich  one,  or  the  absence  of  all  taste  in  the  middle-class  home. 

Why  are  Italians  bom,  as  it  were,  with  a  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  ?  Why  does  a  Veronese  mason,  a  Venetian  tradesman, 
t  peasant  of  the  Roman  Campagua,  love  to  look  at  fine  mona- 
ments  ?  Why  do  they  understand  good  pictures  and  music,  while 
out  proletarians,  more  intelligent  in  other  respects,  and  our 
nuddle  class,  though  educated  with  more  care,  love  what  is  false, 
Tulgar — even  ugly — in  art,  unless  a  special  training  corrects 
their  instincts?  It  is  because  we  lire  amidst  what  is  ugly  and 
Tulgar ;  because  our  parents  have  no  taste,  and  we  hand  down 
the  traditional  bad  taste  to  our  children.  It  wonld  be  so  easy  to 
surround  childhood  with  things  at  once  noble,  agreeable,  aod 
instructive.     .     . 

"You  shall  be  initiated  this  evening." 

I  waited  for  night  and  supper  very  impatiently.  BecreatJon 
time  began  as  soon  as  we  left  the  refectory.  In  summer  the 
two  classes  went  to  the  garden.  In  winter  each  class  went  to 
its  Dvn  room :  the  seniors  to  their  fine  and  spacious  study ;  we 
to  our  forlorn  quarters,  where  there  was  no  room  to  play,  and 
where  our  teacher  forced  us  to  "  amuse "  ourselves  quietly,  — 
(hat  Is,  not  at  all.  Leaving  the  refectory  always  made  a  momen- 
tarj  confusion,  and  I  admired  the  way  the  '*  devils"  of  the  two 
classes  managed  to  create  the  slight  disorder  under  whose  favor 
one  could  easily  escape.  The  cloister  had  but  one  little  lamp  to 
light  it:  this  left  the  other  three  galleries  in  semi-darkness. 
Instead  of  walking  straight  ahead  towards  the  juniors'  room,  you 
stepped  to  the  left,  let  the  flock  pass  on,  and  you  were  free.  I 
did  80,  and  found  myself  in  the  dark  with  my  friend  Mary  and 
'he  other  "devils"  she  had  told  me  would  be  there.  .  ,  . 
They  were  all  armed,  some  with  logs,  others  with  tongs.  I  had 
nothing,  but  was  bold  enough  to  go  to  the  school-room,  get  a 
poker,  and  return  to  my  accomplices  without  being  noticed. 

Then  they  initiated  me  into  the  great  secret,  and  we  started 
OB  our  expedition. 
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The  great  secret  was  the  traditional  legend  of  the  convent :  a 
dream  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
"  devil "  to  "  devil,"  for  about  two  centuries  ;  a  romantic  fiction 
which  may  have  had  some  foundation  of  truth  at  the  beginning, 
but  now  rested  merely  on  the  needs  of  our  imagination.  Its 
object  was  to  deliver  the  victim.  There  was  a  prisoner,  some  said 
several  prisoners,  shut  up  some  somewhere  in  an  impenetrable 
retreat :  either  a  cell  hidden  and  bricked  up  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  or  in  a  dunc^eon  under  the  vaults  of  the  immense  sub- 
basements  extending  beneath  the  monastery  as  well  as  under  a 
great  part  of  the  Saint-Victor  district.  There  were  indeed  mag- 
nificent  cellars  there,  — a  real  subterranean  city,  whose  limits  we 
never  found,  —  and  they  had  many  mysterious  outlets  at  different 
points  within  the  vast  area  of  the  inclosure.  We  were  told  that 
at  a  great  distance  off,  these  cellars  joined  the  excavations  run^ 
ning  under  the  greater  part  of  Paris  and  the  surrounding  country 
as  far  as  Vincennes.  They  said  that  by  following  our  convent 
cellars  you  could  reach  the  Catacombs,  the  quarries,  the  Baths  of 
Julian,  and  what  not.  These  vaults  were  the  key  to  a  world  of 
darkness,  terrors,  mysteries  :  an  immense  abyss  dug  beneath  our 
feet,  closed  by  iron  gates,  and  whose  exploration  was  as  perilous 
as  the  descent  into  hell  of  iEneas  or  Dante.  For  this  reason  it 
was  absolutely  imperative  to  get  there,  in  spite  of  the  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  terrible  punish- 
ments the  discovery  of  our  secret  would  provoke. 

Entering  these  subterranean  domains  was  one  of  those  un- 
hoped for  strokes  of  good  luck  that  occurred  once,  or  at  most 
twice,  in  the  life  of  a  "  devil,"  after  years  of  perseverance  and 
mental  effort.  It  was  of  no  use  thinking  of  getting  in  by  the 
main  door.  That  door  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  staircase 
next  to  the  kitchens,  which  were  cellars  too ;  and  here  the  lay 
sisters  congregated. 

But  we  were  sure  that  the  vaults  could  be  reached  by  a 
thousand  other  ways,  even  by  the  roof.  According  to  us,  every 
nailed-up  door,  every  dark  corner  under  a  staircase,  every  hollow- 
sounding  wall,  raiglit  communicate  mysteriously  with  the  sub- 
terranean region  ;  and  we  looked  for  that  communication  most 
earnestly  up  to  the  very  attic. 

1  had  read  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  "  Castle  of  the  Pyrenees  *'  at  No- 
hant,  with  terror  and  delight.  My  companions  had  many 
another  Scotch  and  Irish  legend  in  their  heads,  all  fit  to  set 
one's  hair  on  end.     The  convent  too  had  innumerable  stories  of 
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its  own  lamentable  events,  —  about  ghosts,  duiigeonB,  inexpli- 
cable apparitions,  and  myBteriuus  noises.  All  this,  and  the 
lliaugiit  of  Anally  discovering  the  trcinendoua  secret  of  the 
lietim,  so  kiodled  our  imaginations  that  we  were  sure  we  heard 
iijhs  and  groans  start  from  under  the  stones,  or  breathe  through 
the  cracks  of  doors  and  walls. 

Wc  started  off,  my  companions  for  the  hundredth,  T  for  the 
first  time,  in  search  of  that  elusive  captive,  —  languishing  no 
one  knew  where,  Imt  certainly  Boniewliorc,  and  whom  perhaps 
"0  were  called  to  discover.  She  must  have  been  very  old,  con- 
(idering  how  long  she  had  been  sought  in  vain  !  She  might 
have  been  over  two  hundred  years  old,  but  we  did  not  mind 
that!  Wo  sought  her,  called  her,  tliought  of  her  incessantly, 
anj  never  despaired. 

Tliat  evening  1  was  led  into  the  oldest  and  most  hroken-up 
pirtof  the  buildings,  —  perhaps  the  most  exciting  locality  for 
our  exploration.  We  selected  a  little  passage  with  wooden 
railiais  overlo'iklng  an  empty  space  without  any  known  outlet. 
A  staircase  with  biniisters  led  to  this  unknown  region,  but  an 
fflken  door  forbade  access  to  the  stairs.  We  had  to  get  around 
the  obstacle  by  passing  from  the  railing  to  the  banisters,  and 
"ilk  down  the  outside  of  the  worm-raten  balusters.  There  was 
a  ilirk  void  below  us  whose  depth  we  could  not  fathom.  We 
hid  only  a  little  twisted  taper  (a  "rat"),  and  that  hardly  let 
Usee  more  than  tlic  hrst  steps  of  the  mysterious  staircase. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  in  a  moment;  and  with  more  joy 
tliin  disappointment  found  that  we  were  directly  under  the 
paesa^,  in  a  square  space  without  any  opening.  Not  a  door 
norwindow,  nor  any  explicable  purpose  for  tliia  sort  of  closed 
vestibule.  Why  was  there  a  staircase  leading  into  a  blind 
(pace?  Why  was  there  a  strong  padlocked  door  shutting  ofiT 
the  staircase  ? 

The  little  taper  was  divided  into  several  lengths,  and  each 
one  began  examining  for  hejself.  The  staircase  was  made  of 
Tood.  A  secret  spring  in  one  of  the  steps  must  lead  to  a  pass- 
sge,  another  staircase,  or  a  hidden  trap.  While  some  explored 
the  staircase,  and  tried  to  force  its  old  planks  apart,  others 
groped  along  the  wall  in  search  of  a  knob,  a  crack,  a  ring,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  contrivances  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of 
old  manors  as  moving  a  stone,  turning  a  panel,  or  opening  an 
entrance  into  unknown  regions. 

Alas,  there  was  nothing!     The  wall  was  smooth  and  plas- 
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tered.  The  pavement  Bounded  dull ;  not  a  stone  was  loose,  and 
the  staircase  hid  no  spring.  One  of  us  looked  further.  She 
declared  that  in  the  extreme  comer  under  the  staircase  the  wall 
had  a  hollow  sound;  we  struck  it,  and  found  it  true.  ^^It's 
here!"  we  all  exclaimed.  ''There's  a  walled-up  passage  in 
there,  but  that  passage  leads  to  the  awful  dungeon.  That  is  the 
way  down  to  the  sepulchre  holding  the  living  victims."  We 
glued  our  ears  to  the  wall,  heard  nothing ;  still  the  discoverer 
maintained  that  she  could  hear  confused  groans  and  clanking 
chains.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  Why,  it 's  quite  plain,"  said  Mary  :  "  we  must  pull  the  wall 
down.    AH  of  us  together  can  surely   make  a  hole  in  it." 

Nothing  seemed  easier  to  us  ;  and  we  all  went  to  work,— 
some  trying  to  knock  it  down  with  their  logs,  others  scraping  il 
with  their  shovels  and  tongs,  —  never  thinking  that  by  worry- 
ing those  poor  shaky  walls,  we  risked  tumbling  the  building 
down  on  our  heads.  Fortunately  we  could  not  do  much  harm,  be 
cause  the  noise  made  by  the  logs  would  have  attracted  some  one 

We  had  to  be  satisfied  with  pushing  and  scratching.  Yet 
we  had  managed  to  make  quite  a  noticeable  hole  in  the  plaster, 
lime,  and  stones,  when  the  bell  rang  for  prayers.  We  had  just 
time  to  repeat  our  perilous  escalade,  put  out  our  lights,  separate. 
and  grope  our  way  back  to  the  school-rooms.  We  put  off  the 
continuation  of  the  enterprise  till  the  next  day,  and  appointed 
the  same  place  of  meeting.  Those  who  got  there  first  wen 
not  to  wait  for  those  who  might  be  detained  by  punishment  oi 
unusual  surveillance.  Each  one  was  to  do  her  best  to  scoop  on 
the  wall.  It  would  be  just  so  much  done  towards  the  nex 
day's  work.  There  was  no  chance  of  any  one's  noticing  it,  a 
no  one  ever  went  down  into  that  blind  hall-way  given  over  t« 
mice  and  spiders. 

We  dusted  each  other  off,  regained  the  cloister,  slipped  infc 
our  respective  class-rooms,  and  were  ready  to  kneel  at  prayer 
with  the  others.  I  forget  whether  we  were  noticed  and  punishe< 
that  evening.  It  happened  so  often  that  no  single  event  of  th 
kind  has  any  special  date  in  the  great  number.  Still  we  coul 
often  carry  on  our  work  with  impunity. 

The  search  for  the  great  secret  and  the  dungeon  lasted  th 
whole  winter  I  spent  in  the  junior  class.  The  wall  was  pei 
ceptibly  damaged,  but  we  were  stopped  by  reaching  woodei 
girders.  We  looked  elsewhere,  ransacked  twenty  differen 
places,  never  having  the  least  success,  yet  never  losing  hope. 
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One  day  we  thought  we  would  look  for  some  mansard  win- 
Aow  which  might  be,  bo  to  siieaic,  the  upper  key  to  the  so 
ardently  desired  auhterraiiean  world.  There  were  many  such 
irinduws,  whose  purpose  we  ignored.  There  was  a  little  room 
ill  the  attic  where  we  practised  on  one  of  the  thirty  pianos  scat- 
(t'fid  through  the  establishment.  We  had  an  hour  for  this 
innciice  every  day,  and  very  few  of  us  cared  for  it.  As  T  always 
luv«i  inuBJc,  I  liked  to  practise.  But  I  was  becoming  more  of 
ID  artist  in  romance  than  music;  for  what  more  beautiful  poem 
toiild  there  be  than  the  romance  in  action  we  were  pursuing 
with  oar  joint  imaginations,  courage,  and  palpitating  emotiouB  'i 

la  thia  way  the  piano  hour  became  the  daily  hour  tor  u"- 
ventures,  without  detriment,  however,  to  the  eveniug  ones.  We 
appoiuted  meetings  in  one  of  these  straggling  rooms,  and  from 
there  would  go  to  the  "  I  don't  know  where  "  or  the  "  As  you 
please  "  of  fancy. 

From  the  attic  where  I  was  supposed  to  be  playing  scales,  I 
could  see  a  labyrinth  of  roofs,  sheds,  lofts,  and  slopes,  all  cov- 
ered with  moss-grown  tiles  and  decorated  with  broken  chimneys, 
offering  a  vast  field  for  new  explorations.  So  on  to  the  roof  we 
»eot  It  was  not  hard  to  jump  out  of  the  window.  Six  feet 
Mow  ns  there  was  a  gutter  joining  two  gables.  It  was  more 
impradent  than  difficult  to  scah-  these  gables,  meet  others,  jump 
from  slope  to  slope,  and  ran  about  Like  cats;  and  danger,  far 
from  restraining,  only  seemed  to  stimulate  us. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  foolish,  but  at  the  same 
time  heroic,  in  this  mania  of  seeking  the  victim;  foolish,  because 
ve  had  to  suppose  that  the  nuns,  whose  gentleness  and  kindness 
"■e  worshipped,  were  practising  horrible  tortures  upon  some 
one;  heroic,  because  we  risked  our  lives  every  day  to  deliver  an 
imaginary  creature,  who  was  the  object  of  our  most  generous 
thoughts  and  most  chivalrous  undertakings. 

Wc  had  been  out  about  an  hour,  spying  into  the  garden, 
looking  down  on  a  great  part  of  the  courts  and  buildings,  and 
carefidly  biding  behind  chimneys  whenever  wo  saw  a  black- 
reiled  nun,  who  might  have  raised  her  head  and  seen  us  in  the 
cioiids,  when  we  asked  ourselves  how  we  should  get  back.  The 
arrangement  of  the  roofs  had  allowed  us  to  step  or  jump  down. 
Going  up  was  not  so  easy.  I  think  it  would  have  been  imposai- 
ble  without  a  ladder.  We  scarcely  knew  where  we  were.  At 
last  we  recognized  a  parlor-boarder's  window,  —  Sidouie  Mac- 
donald's,  the  celebrated  general's  daughter.    It  could  be  reached 
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by  a  final  jump,  but  would  be  more  dangerous  tban  the  otiien 
I  jumped  too  hurriedly,  and  caught  my  heel  in  a  flat  sky-Iigfai 
through  which  I  should  have  fallen  thirty  feet  into  a  hall  nea 
the  junior's  room,  if  by  chance  my  awkwardness  had  not  made  m 
swerve.  I  got  off  with  two  badly  flayed  knees,  but  did  not  gir 
them  a  second  thought  My  heel  had  broken  into  a  part  of  tb 
sash  of  that  deuced  window,  and  smashed  half  a  dozen  panes 
which  dropped  with  a  frightful  crash  quite  near  the  kitchen  en 
trance.  A  great  noise  arose  at  once  among  the  lay  sisters,  an 
through  the  opening  I  had  just  made,  we  could  hear  Siste 
Theresa's  loud  voice  screaming,  "  Cats !  *'  and  accusing  Whisk 
—  Mother  Alippe's  big  tom-cat  —  of  fighting  with  all  his  fellows 
and  breaking  all  the  windows  in  the  house.  But  Sister  Mar] 
defended  the  cat's  morals,  and  Sister  Helen  was  sure  that  i 
chimney  had  fallen  on  the  roof.  This  discussion  started  th< 
nervous  giggle  that  nothing  can  stop  in  little  girls.  We  bean 
the  sistera  on  the  stairs,  we  should  be  caught  in  the  very  act  o) 
walking  on  the  roofs,  and  still  we  could  not  stir  to  find  refuge. 
Then  I  discovered  that  one  of  my  shoes  was  gone,  —  that  it  had 
dropped  through  the  broken  sash  into  the  kitchen  hall.  Though 
my  knees  were  bleeding,  my  laughter  was  so  uncontrollable  thai 
I  could  not  say  a  word,  but  merely  showed  my  unshod  foot,  and 
explained  what  had  happened  by  dumb  show.  A  new  explosion 
of  laughter  followed,  although  the  alarm  had  been  given  and 
the  lay  sisters  were  near. 

We  were  soon  reassured.  Being  sheltered  and  hidden  bj 
overhanging  roofs,  we  could  hardly  be  discovered  without  get 
ting  up  to  the  broken  window  by  a  ladder,  or  following  the  roac 
we  had  taken.  And  that  was  something  we  could  safely  chal 
lenge  any  of  the  nuns  to  do.  So  when  we  had  recognized  th< 
advantage  of  our  position,  we  began  to  me-ouw  Homerically,  8( 
that  Whisky  and  his  family  might  be  accused  and  convicted  ii 
our  stead.  Then  we  made  for  the  window  of  Sidouie,  who  die 
not  welcome  us.  The  poor  child  was  practising  on  the  piano 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  feline  howls  vaguely  staking  hei 
ear.  She  was  delicate  and  nervous,  very  gentle,  and  quite  in 
capable  of  understanding  what  pleasure  we  could  find  in  roaming 
over  roofs.  As  she  sat  playing,  her  back  was  turned  to  th( 
window ;  and  when  we  burst  into  it  in  a  bunch,  she  8creame<i 
aloud.  We  lost  little  time  in  quieting  her.  Her  cries  would 
attract  the  nuns ;  so  we  spranp:  into  the  room  and  scampered  to 
the  door,  while  she  stood  trembling  and  staring,  seeing  all  this 
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}  procession  flit  by  without  understanding  it  or  recogniz- 
ing any  one  of  lis,  so  territied  was  elie.  In  a  moment  we  bad 
ill  dispersed  :  one  went  to  the  upper  room  whence  we  had 
started,  and  played  the  piano  with  might  and  main;  another 
tuuk  £L  roundabout  way  to  the  school-room.  As  for  me,  I  had  to 
lind  my  shoe,  and  secure  that  piece  of  evidence,  if  I  still  had  the 
lime.  I  managed  to  avoid  the  lay  sisters,  and  to  find  the  kitchen 
mtry  free.  Audrices/orfuna  Juvat,  said  I  to  myself,  thinking  of 
theapborisms  Deschartres  had  taught  me.  And  indeed  1  found 
Ibe  lucky  shoe,  where  It  had  fallen  in  a  dark  corner  and  not 
been  seen.  Whisky  alone  was  accursed.  My  kneea  hurt  me 
Tery  much  fur  a  few  days,  but  I  did  not  brag  of  them  ;  and  the 
eiplorations  did  not  slacken. 

I  needed  all  this  romantic  excitement  to  bear  up  against  the 
ciinvcnt  regulations,  which  went  very  much  against  me.  We 
'ere  fed  well  enough,  yet  that  is  a  thing  I  have  always  cared 
kastfor;  but  we  Biiffered  most  erueily  from  the  cold,  and  that 
jeir  the  winter  was  very  severe.  The  rules  for  rising  and  retir- 
ing were  as  harmful  as  they  were  disagreeable  to  me.  I  have 
slwavB  loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  not  to  rise  early.  At  Nohant  I 
liad  June  as  I  pleased — read  or  written  in  my  room  at  night, 
anil  not  been  compelled  to  confront  the  morning  cold.  My 
rii'CDlation  is  sluggish,  and  the  word  "cool-blooded"  describes 
b»ih  iny  physical  and  my  mental  organization.  A  "devil" 
among  the  "devils"  of  the  convent,  I  never  lost  my  wits,  and 
did  the  wildest  things  in  a  solemn  way  that  always  delighted  my 
*«omplices  ;  but  the  cold  really  paralyzed  me,  especially  during 
'lie  first  half  of  the  day.  Tiie  dormitory  was  in  the  mansard 
foof,  and  so  icy  that  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  but  sadly  heard 
«^ery  hour  of  the  night  strike.  At  six  o'clock  two  servants  came 
M  vaked  us  pitilessly.  It  has  always  seemed  a  melancholy 
thing  to  me  to  rise  and  dress  by  lamplight.  We  had  to  wash  in 
■ater  whose  icy  crust  we  had  to  break,  and  then  it  could  not  be 
lihed  with.  We  had  chilblains,  and  our  feet  bled  in  our  tight 
'Iocs.  We  went  to  mass  by  candle-light,  and  shivered  on  the 
Ifcnclics  or  dozed  on  our  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  piety.  At 
Mien  o'clock  we  breakfasted  on  a  piece  of  bread  and  cup  of  tea. 
At  last,  on  reaching  the  school-room,  we  could  see  a  little  light 
liaitn  in  the  sky,  and  a  bit  of  fire  in  Ihe  stove.  I  never  thawed 
until  about  noon  ;  1  had  frightful  colda,  and  sharp  pains  in  all 
inv  limbs,  and  suffered  from  them  fifteen  years  later. 

But  Mary  could  not  bear  complaining ;  being  as  strong  as  a 
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boj,  she  made  pitiless  fun  of  all  who  were  not  stoical.  She 
taught  me  to  be  pitiless  toward  myself.  I  deserved  some  credit 
for  this,  for  I  suffered  more  than  auj  one  else ;  and  the  Paris 
climate  was  killing  me  already.  Sallow,  apathetic,  and  silent,  I 
seemed  the  calmest  and  most  submissive  of  persons  when  in  tbe 
school-room.  I  never  answered  back :  anger  was  foreign  tomj 
nature,  and  I  do  not  remember  having  an  attack  of  it  during  the 
three  years  I  spent  in  the  convent.  Thanks  to  this  dispositioa, 
I  was  always  loved,  even  at  the  time  of  my  worst  impishness,  by 
my  most  disagreeable  companions  and  the  most  exacting  teachers 
and  nuns.  The  Superior  told  my  grandmother  that  I  was  ^^  still 
waters."  Paris  had  frozen  the  fever  of  movement  I  had  had  at 
Nohant.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  climbing  over  roofs 
in  the  month  of  December,  or  spending  whole  evenings  bare- 
headed in  the  garden  in  the  middle  of  winter :  for  we  hunted 
^^  the  great  secret "  in  the  garden  too  ;  and  when  the  doors  were 
closed,  we  got  down  there  by  the  windows.  And  that  was 
because  we  lived  by  our  brain  at  those  times,  and  I  never  noticed 
then  that  I  was  dragging  about  a  sick  body. 


LtlAA. 

^^  The  prophets  are  crying  in  the  desert  to-day,  and  no  voice 
answers,  for  the  world  is  indifferent  and  deaf ;  it  lies  down  and 
stops  its  ears  so  as  to  die  in  peace.  A  few  scattered  groups  of 
weak  votaries  vainly  try  to  rekindle  a  spark  of  virtue.  As  the 
last  remnants  of  man's  moral  power,  they  will  float  for  a  moment 
about  the  abyss^then  go  and  join  the  other  wrecks  at  the  bottom 
of  that  shoreless  sea  which  will  swallow  up  the  world." 

*'*•  0  L^lia,  why  do  you  thus  despair  of  those  sublime  men 
who  aspire  to  bring  virtue  back  to  our  iron  age?    Even  if  I 
were  as  doubtful  of  their  success  as  you  are,  I  would  not  say  so 
I  should  fear  to  commit  an  impious  crime." 

^'  I  admire  those  men,"  said  L^lia,  ^^  and  would  like  to  be 
the  least  among  them.  But  what  will  those  shepherds  bearing 
a  star  on  their  brows  be  able  to  do  before  the  huge  monster  of 
the  Apocalypse  —  before  the  immense  and  terrible  figure  out- 
lined in  the  foreground  of  all  the  prophets'  pictures?  That 
woman,  as  pale  and  beautiful  as  vice,  —  that  great  harlot  of 
nations,  decked  with  the  wealth  of  the  East,  and  bestriding  a 
hydra  belching  forth  rivers  of  poison  on  all  human  pathways, — 
is  Civilization ;  is  humanity  demoralized  by  luxury  and  science; 
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b  the  torrent  of  Teoom  which  will  swallow  up  all  Tirtue,  all 
hope  of  regeneratioa." 

"0  L^lial"  exclaimed  the  poet,  atruck  by  superatition, 
"are  not  you  that  terrible  and  uuhappy  phaHtom?  How  many 
times  this  fear  has  taken  possosaion  of  my  dreams!  Bow  many 
timea  yoa  have  appeared  to  me  aa  the  type  of  the  unspeakable 
igony  to  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  driven  man!  With 
jo«r  beauty  and  your  sadnetis,  your  wearineas  and  your  skepti- 
cism, do  you  not  personify  the  excess  of  sorrow  produced  by  the 
aboae  of  thought  ?  Have  you  not  given  up,  and  aa  it  were  proa- 
tituled,  that  moral  power,  so  highly  developed  by  what  art, 
poetrv,  and  science  have  done  fur  it,  tu  every  new  impression 
tad  error  ?  Instead  of  clinging  faithfully  and  prudently  to 
the  simple  creed  of  your  fathers,  and  to  the  instinctive  indiffer- 
ence God  has  implanted  in  man  for  his  peace  and  preservation  ; 
iaalead  of  confming  yourself  to  a  pious  life  free  from  vain  show, 
joubave  abandoned  yourself  to  all  the  seductions  of  ambitious 
philoaophy.  You  have  cast  yourself  into  the  torrent  of  civiliza- 
liaa  rising  to  destroy,  and  which  by  dashing  along  too  swiftly 
\m  ruined  the  scarcely  laid  foundations  of  the  future.  And 
btcaufie  you  have  delayed  the  work  of  centuries  for  a  few  days, 
yoa  think  you  have  shattered  the  hour-glass  of  Eternity.  There 
ii  much  pride  in  this  grief,  L^lia!  But  God  will  make  this 
billow  of  stormy  centuries,  that  for  him  are  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  float  by.  The  devouring  iiydra  will  perish  for  lack  of 
food ;  and  from  its  world-covering  corpse  a  new  race  will  issue, 
itroajrer  and  more  patient  than  the  old." 

"  You  see  far  into  the  future,  St^nio.  You  personify  Nature 
for  me,  and  aro  her  unspotted  child.  You  have  not  yet  blunted 
yonr  faculties ;  you  believe  yourself  immortal  because  you  feel 
jciorself  young  and  like  that  untitled  valley  now  blooming  in 
pride  and  beauty,  —  never  dreaming  that  in  a  single  day  the 
plowshare  and  the  hundred-handed  monster  called  industry  can 
te*r  its  bosom  to  rob  it  of  its  treasures ;  you  are  growing  up 
fall  of  trust  and  presumption,  not  foreseeing  your  coming  life, 
which  will  drag  you  down  under  the  weight  of  its  errors,  disfig- 
meyoa  with  the  false  colors  of  its  promises.  Wait,  wait  a  few 
yttre,and  you  too  will  say, '  All  is  passing  away  ! '  " 

"No,  all  is  not  passing  away  ! "  said  St4nio.  "  Look  at  the 
■US,  and  the  earth,  and  the  beautiful  sky,  and  these  green  hills  ; 
and  even  that  ice,  winter's  fragile  edifice  which  has  withstood 
tht  r»vB  of  summer  for  centuries.     Even  so  man's  friii!  power 
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will  prevail !  What  matters  the  fall  of  a  few  generations  ?  Do 
you  weep  for  so  slight  a  thing,  L^lia  ?  Do  you  deem  it  possible 
a  single  idea  cau  die  in  the  universe  ?  Will  not  that  imperish- 
able inheritance  be  found  intact  in  the  dust  of  our  extinct  races, 
just  as  the  inspirations  of  art  and  the  discoveries  of  science  arise 
alive  each  day  from  the  ashes  of  Pompeii  or  the  tombs  of  Mem- 
phis ?  Oh,  what  a  great  and  striking  proof  of  intellectual  im- 
mortality !  Dt^ep  mysteries  had  been  lost  in  the  night  of  time ; 
the  world  liad  forgotten  its  age,  and  thinking  itself  still  young, 
was  alarmed  at  feeling  itbelf  so  old.  It  said  as  you  do,  L^lia : 
^  I  am  about  to  end,  for  I  am  growing  weak,  and  I  was  bom  but 
a  few  days  ago !  How  few  I  sliall  need  for  dying,  since  so  few 
were  needed  for  living ! '  But  one  day  human  corpses  were  ex- 
humed from  the  bosom  of  Egypt —  Egypt  that  had  lived  out  its 
period  of  civilization,  and  has  just  lived  its  period  of  barbarism ! 
Egypt,  where  the  ancient  light,  lost  so  long,  is  being  rekindled, 
and  a  rested  and  rejuvenated  Egypt  may  perhaps  soon  come 
and  establish  herself  upon  the  extinguished  torch  of  our  own. 
Egypt,  the  living  image  of  lier  mummies  sleeping  under  the 
dust  of  ages,  and  now  awaking  to  the  broad  daylight  of  science 
in  order  to  reveal  the  age  of  the  old  world  to  the  new !  Is  this 
not  solemn  and  terrible,  L^lia  ?  Within  the  dried-up  entrails  of  a 
human  corpse,  the  inquisitive  glance  of  our  century  discovered  the 
papyrus,  that  mysterious  and  sacred  monument  of  man's  eternal 
power,  —  the  still  dark  but  incontrovertible  witness  of  the  im- 
posing duration  of  creation.  Our  eager  hand  unrolls  those  per- 
fumed bandages,  those  frail  and  indissoluble  shrouds  at  which 
destruction  stopped  short.  These  bandages  that  once  enfolded 
a  corpse,  these  manuscripts  that  have  rested  under  fleshless  ribs 
in  the  place  once  occupied  perhaps  by  a  soul,  are  human  thought; 
expressed  in  the  science  of  signs,  and  transmitted  by  the  help 
of  an  art  we  had  lost,  but  have  found  again  in  the  sepulchres  of 
the  East,  —  the  art  of  preserving  the  remains  of  the  dead  from 
the  outrages  of  corruption,  —  the  greatest  power  in  the  universe. 
0  L^lia,  deny  the  youth  of  the  world  if  you  can,  when  you  see 
it  stop  in  artless  ignorance  before  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and 
begin  to  live  on  the  forgotten  ruins  of  an  unknown  world." 

" Knowledge  is  not  power ^^  replied  L^lia.  "  Learning  over 
again  is  not  progress  ;  seeing  is  not  livmg.  Who  will  give  us 
back  the  power  to  act,  and  above  all,  the  art  of  enjoying  and 
retaining?  We  have  gone  too  far  forward  now  to  retreat. 
What  was  merely  repose  for  eclipsed  civilizations  will  be  death 
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for  our  tired-ont  one;  the  rejuvenated  nations  of  the  East  will 
come  and  intoxicate  tlieinsclvt's  willi  the  poison  we  have  pourod 
oil  our  soil.  The  bold  barbarian  drinkers  may  perhaps  pro- 
lung  tlie  orgy  of  luxury  a  few  hours  into  tlio  nlglit  of  time;  but 
tlie  venom  we  shall  bequeath  thorn  will  promptly  be  mortal 
for  them,  as  it  was  for  us,  and  all  will  drop  back  into  black- 
ness.  ...  In  fact,  St^nio,  do  you  not  see  that  the  eon  is 
withdrawing  from  ns  ?  Is  not  the  earth,  wearied  in  its  journey, 
noticeably  drifting  towards  darkness  and  chaos  ?  Is  your 
blood  so  young  and  ardent  as  not  to  feel  the  touch  of  that  chill 
spread  like  a  pall  over  this  planet  abandoned  to  Fate,  the  most 
powerful  ot  the  gods?  Oh,  the  cold!  that  penetrating  pain 
driving  sharp  needles  into  every  pore.  That  cursed  breath  that 
withers  Sowers  and  burns  them  like  fire  ;  that  pain  at  once 
physical  and  mental,  which  invades  both  soul  and  body,  pene- 
trates to  the  depths  of  thought,  and  paralyzes  mind  as  well  as 
Wood!  Cold  —  the  sinister  demon  who  grazes  the  universe 
with  his  damp  wing,  and  breathes  pestilence  on  bewildered 
batioDs!  Cold,  tarnishing  everything,  unrolling  its  pray  and 
nebulous  veil  over  the  sky's  rich  tints,  the  waters'  n  flections, 
the  hearts  of  flowers,  and  the  cheeks  of  maidens!  Cold,  that 
caslg  iis  white  winding-sheet  over  flclds  and  woods  and  lakes, 
even  over  the  fur  and  fcathc-rs  of  animals?  Cold,  that  dis- 
colors all  in  the  material  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  world ; 
Dot  oaly  the  coats  of  bears  and  hares  on  the  shores  of  Arch- 
■n^fcl,  but  the  very  pleasures  of  man  and  the  character  of  his 
habits  in  the  spots  it  approaches!  Yon  surely  sec  that  every- 
thing is  being  civilized ;  that  is  to  say,  growing  cold.  The 
bronzed  nations  of  the  torrid  zone  are  beginning  to  open  their 
timid  and  suspicions  hands  to  the  snares  of  onr  skill ;  lions  and 
tigers  are  being  tamed,  and  come  from  the  desert  to  amuse  the 
peoples  of  the  north.  Animals  which  had  never  been  able  to 
gnw  accustomed  to  our  climate,  now  leave  their  warm  sun 
without  dying,  to  live  in  domcaficity  among  us,  and  even  forget 
the  proud  and  bitter  sorrow  which  used  to  kill  them  when  en- 
slaved. It  is  because  blood  is  concealing  and  growing  poorer 
everywhere,  while  instinct  grows  and  develops.  The  soul  rises 
»nd  leaves  the  earth,  no  longer  sufficient  for  her  needs,  to  steal 
the  fire  of  Prometheus  from  heaven  again:  but,  lost  in  dark- 
ness, it  stops  in  its  flight  and  falls ;  for  God,  seeing  its  pre- 
mnptioQ,  stretches  forth  his  hand  and  deprives  it  of  the  sun." 
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A  Revelation. 

(From  "  Conraelo.'') 
•  ••••••• 

Consuelo,  now  an  orphan,  continued  to  ply  her  needle  and 
study  music,  as  well  to  procure  means  for  the  present  as  to  pre- 
pare for  her  union  with  Anzoleto.  During  two  years  he  con- 
tinned  to  visit  her  in  her  garret,  without  experiencing  any 
passion  for  her,  or  being  able  to  feel  it  for  others,  so  much  did 
the  charm  of  being  with  her  seem  preferable  to  all  other  things. 

Without  fully  appreciating  the  lofty  faculties  of  his  com- 
panion, he  could  see  that  her  attainments  and  capabilities  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  singers  at  San  Samuel,  or  even 
to  those  of  Gorilla  herself.  To  his  habitual  affection  were  now 
added  the  hope,  and  almost  the  conviction,  that  a  community 
of  interests  would  render  their  future  existence  at  once  brilliant 
and  profitable.  Consuelo  thought  little  of  the  future ;  foresight 
was  not  among  her  good  qualities.  She  would  have  cultivated 
music  without  any  other  end  in  view  than  that  of  fulfilling  her 
vocation ;  and  the  community  of  interest  which  the  practise  of 
that  art  was  to  realize  between  her  and  her  friend  had  no  other 
meaning  to  her  than  that  of  an  association  of  happiness  and 
affection.  It  was  therefore  without  apprising  her  of  it,  that 
he  conceived  the  hope  of  realizing  their  dreams ;  and  learning 
that  Zustiniani  had  decided  on  replacing  Gorilla,  Anzoleto,  sa- 
gaciously divining  the  wishes  of  his  patron,  had  made  the  pro- 
posal which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

But  Gonsuelo's  ugliness  —  this  strange,  unexpected,  and 
invincible  drawback,  if  the  count  indeed  were  not  deceived  — 
had  struck  terror  and  consternation  to  his  soul.  So  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  Gorte  Minelli,  stopping  every  instant  to 
recall  to  his  mind,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  the  likeness  of  his 
friend,  and  to  repeat  again  and  again,  "  Not  pretty  ? — ugly  ?  — 
frightful?" 


"  Wht  do  you  stare  at  me  so  ?  "  said  Gonsuelo,  seeing  him  en- 
ter her  apartment,  and  fix  a  steady  gaze  upon  her,  without  utter- 
ing a  word.     "  One  would  think  you  had  never  seen  me  before^" 
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*  It  is  true,  Consuelo,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  never  seen  you." 
"  Are  ^ou  crazy?"  continued  she;  "I  kuow  not  what  you 
mean." 

"  Ah,  Heavens !  I  fear  I  am,"  exclaimed  Anzoleto.  "  I  have 
a  dark,  hideous  spot  iu  my  brain,  which  prevents  me  from  see- 
ing you," 

"  Holy  Virgin !  you  arc  ill,  my  friend  ! " 

"No,  dear  girl;  calm  yourself,  aud  let  me  endeavor  to  see 
clearly.     Tell  me,  Consuelo,  do  you  think  im:  handsome  ?" 

"  Surely  I  do,  since  I  love  you." 

"  But  if  you  did  not  love  me,  what  would  you  think  of  me 
then ! " 

"How  can  I  know?" 

"  But  when  jou  look  at  other  men,  do  you  know  whether 
they  are  handsome  or  ugly  ?"' 

"Yes;  but  I  find  you  handsomer  than  the  handsomest." 

"  Is  it  because  I  am  so  or  because  you  love  me  ? " 

"  Both  one  and  the  other,  I  think.  Everybody  calls  you  hand- 
wme,  and  you  know  that  you  are  so.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"I  wish  to  know  if  you  would  love  mo  were  I  frightful  !" 

"I  should  not  be  aware  of  it,  perhaps." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to  love  one  who 
.     iiogly?" 

"  Why  not,  since  you  love  me  ? " 

"  Are  you  ugly,  then,  Consuelo  ?  Tell  me  truly  —  are  you 
indeed  ugly  ?  " 

"  They  have  always  told  rae  so  —  do  you  not  see  it  ?  " 

"No;  in  truth,  I  see  no  such  thing." 

"  Iq  that  case,  I  am  handsome  enough,  aud  am  well  satisSed." 

"  Hold  there,  Consuelo.  When  you  look  at  me  so  sweetly, 
w  loviagly,  so  naturally,  I  think  you  prettier  far  than  Gorilla ; 
but  I  want  to  know  if  it  be  an  illusion  of  my  imagination  or 
reality.  1  know  the  expression  of  your  countenance;  I  know 
Ui&t  it  is  good,  and  that  it  pleases  me.  When  I  am  angry  it 
calmame;  when  sorrowful  it  cheers  me;  when  I  am  cast  down 
it  rerivea  me.  But  your  features,  Consuelo,  I  cannot  tell  if 
tbey  are  ugly  or  not." 

"  Bnt  I  ask  you  once  more,  what  does  it  concern  you  ?  " 

"  I  must  know ;  tell  me  therefore,  if  it  be  possible  for  a 
bandsome  man  to  love  an  ugly  woman." 

"You  loved  my  poor  mother,  who  was  no  better  than  a 
'pectre,  and  I  loved  her  bo  dearly ! " 
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"  And  did  you  think  her  ugly  T** 

«  No ;  did  you  ?  " 

^^  I  thought  nothing  about  it.  But  to  love  with  piMii 
Consuelo  —  for,  in  truth,  I  love  you  passionately,  do  I  not)  1 
cannot  live  without  you  —  cannot  quit  you.  Is  not  thii  knCi 
Consuelo  ?  " 

"  Could  it  be  anything  else  ?  ^ 

"  Could  it  be  friendship  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  might,  iudced,  be  friendship  —  " 

Here  the  much  surprised  Consuelo  paused  and  looked  ittB 
tively  at  Anzoleto,  while  he,  falling  into  a  melancholy  rem 
asked  himself  for  the  first  time  whether  it  was  love  or  fria 
ship  which  he  felt  for  Consuelo;  or  whether  the  modertti 
and  propriety  of  his  demeanor  were  tlio  result  of  respeei 
indifference.     For  the  first  time  he  looked  at  the  young  f 
with  the  eyes  of  a  youth ;  analyzed,  not  without  difficalty,! 
face,  her  form,  her  eyes  —  all  the  details,  in  fine,  of  whieh 
had  had  hitherto  but  a  confused  ideal  in  his  mind.    For 
first  time  Consuelo  was  embarrassed  by  the  demeanor  of  ' 
friend.     She  blushed,  her   heart  beat  with   violence,  and 
turned  aside  her  head,  unable  to  support  Anzoleto's  gaie. 
last,  as  he  preserved  a  silence  which  she  did  not  care  to  bR 
a  feeling  of  anguish  took  possession  of  her  heart,  tears  rd 
down  her  cheeks,  and  she  hid  licr  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  plainly,"  said  she ;  "you  have  come  to  tell 
that  you  will  no  longer  have  me  for  your  friend." 

"No,  no;  I  did  not  say  that — I  did  not  say  that!" 
claimed  Anzoleto,  terrified  by  the  teai-s  which  he  caused 
to  shed  for  the  first  time;  and,  restored  to  all  his  broth 
feeling,  he  folded  Consuelo  in  his  arms.  But  as  she  tni 
her  head  aside,  he  kissed,  in  place  of  her  calm,  cool  ch 
a  glowing  shoulder,  ill-concealed  by  a  handkerchief  of  b 
lace. 

"  I  know  not  well  what  ails  me,"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  tes 
herself  from  his  arms ;  "  I  think  I  am  ill ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
going  to  die." 

"  You  must  not  die,"  said  Anzoleto.  following  and  sup 
ing  her  in  his  arms;  "you  are  fair,  Consuelo  —  yes,  yoi 
fair ! " 

In  truth,  she  was  then  very  fair.  Anzoleto  never  inq 
how,  but  he  could  not  help  repeating  it,  for  his  heart  i 
warmly. 
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"  But,"  said  Consnelo,  pale  and  agitated,  "  why  do  you  inBist 
3  on  liudiug  me  pretty  to-day  ?" 

"  Would  you  not  wish  to  be  so,  dear  CoQSuelo  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  you  ! " 

"And  for  others  too?" 

"It  concerns  me  not." 

"  But  if  it  influenced  our  future  proBpecta  ?  "  Here  Anzoleto, 
»*^ing  the  uneasiness  wliich  he  caused  his  betrothed,  told  her 
CtsdiJly  all  that  had  occurred  between  the  count  and  himself. 
And  when  he  cnme  to  repeat  the  expressions,  anything  but 
Buttering,  which  Zustiuiani  had  employed  when  speaking  of  her, 
be  good  Consnelo,  now  perfectly  tranquil,  could  not  restrain  a 
riulcut  burst  of  laughter,  drying  at  the  same  time  her  tear- 
Itaiiicd  eyes. 

"Well?"  said  Anzoleto,  surprised  at  this  total  absence  of 
nnity,  "  do  you  take  it  so  coolly  ?  Ah  !  Consuelo,  I  can  see 
t&at  jou  are  a  little  coquette.  Yon  know  very  well  that  you  are 
not  ugly." 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  smiling ;  "  since  you  are  so  serions  about 
trifles,  1  find  I  must  satisfy  you  a  little.  I  never  was  a  coquette, 
tnd  not  being  handsome,  do  not  wish  to  seem  ridiculous.  But 
uto  being  ugly,  I  am  no  longer  so." 

"  Indeed !     Who  has  told  you  ?  " 

"First  it  was  my  mother,  who  was  never  uneasy  about  my 
Igliuess.  I  heard  her  often  say  that  she  was  far  loss  passable 
Ihau  I  in  her  infancy,  and  yet  when  she  was  twenty  she  was  the 
Undsomest  girl  in  Burgos.  You  know  that  when  the  people 
looked  at  her  in  the  cafh  where  she  sang,  they  said,  'This 
woman  must  have  been  once  beautiful.'  See,  my  good  friend, 
beauty  is  fleeting  ;  when  its  possessor  is  sunk  In  poverty  it  lasts 
W  a  moment  and  then  is  no  more.  I  might  become  bandsoma 
—  »ho  knows  ? —  if  I  was  not  to  be  too  much  exhausted,  if  I 
(ot  Bound  rest,  and  did  not  suffer  too  much  from  hunger." 

"Consuelo,  we  will  never  part.  I  shall  soon  be  rich.  Yon 
■ill  then  want  for  nothing,  and  can  be  pretty  at  your  ease." 

"Heaven  grant  it;  but  God's  will  be  done  !" 

"But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  we  must  see  if  the 
tonnt  will  find  you  handsome  enough  for  the  theatre." 

"Tliat  hard-hearted  count?  Let  us  trust  that  he  will  not  be 
too  exacting." 

"  First  and  foremost  then,  yon  are  not  ugly  ?  " 

"Ko;  I  am  not  ugly.    I  heard  the  glass-blower  over  the 
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way  there  say  not  long  ago  to  his  wife,  ^  Do  you  know  that  little 
Cousuelo  is  not  so  much  amiss  ?  She  has  a  fine  figure,  and 
when  she  laughs  she  fills  one's  heart  with  joy ;  but  when  she 
sings,  oh,  how  beautiful  she  is!'" 

"  And  what  did  the  glass-blower's  wife  say  ?  " 

"  She  said :  '  What  is  it  to  you  ?  Mind  your  business.  What 
has  a  married  man  to  do  with  young  girls  ? ' " 

"  Did  she  appear  angry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  angry." 

^^  It  is  a  good  sign.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was  not  far 
wrong.     Well,  what  more  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Countess  Moncenigo,  who  gives  out  work  and  has 
always  been  kind  to  me,  said  last  week  to  Dr.  Ancillo,  who  was 
there  when  1  called :  *  Only  look,  doctor,  how  this  Zitella  has 
grown,  how  fair  she  is  and  how  well  made ! ' " 

"  And  what  did  the  doctor  say  ?" 

"*  Very  true,  madam,'  said  he;  ^per  Bacco!  I  should  not 
have  known  her :  she  is  one  of  those  constitutions  that  become 
handsome  when  they  gain  a  little  fat.  She  will  be  a  fine  girl, 
you  will  see  that' " 

"  And  what  more  ?  " 

"  Then  the  superior  of  Santa  Chiara,  for  whom  I  work  em- 
broidery for  the  altars,  said  to  one  of  the  sisters :  '  Does  not 
Consuelo  resemble  Santa  Cecilia  ?  Every  time  that  I  pray 
before  her  image  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  this  little  one,  and 
then  I  pray  for  her  that  she  may  never  fall  into  sin  and  that  she 
may  never  sing  but  for  the  church.' " 

"  And  what  said  the  sister  ?  " 

"  The  sister  replied :  '  It  is  true,  mother  —  it  is  quite  true.' 
As  for  myself,  I  hastened  to  the  church  and  looked  at  their 
Cecilia,  which  is  painted  by  a  great  master,  and  is  very,  very 
beautiful." 

"  And  like  you  ?  " 

"  A  little." 

**  And  you  never  told  me  that  ?'* 

"  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  Dear  Consuelo,  vou  are  beautiful  then  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  1  am  not  so  ugly  as  they  say.  One 
thing  is  certain  —  they  no  longer  call  me  ugly.  Perhaps  they 
think  it  would  give  me  pain  to  hear  it." 

*'  Let  me  see,  little  Consuelo  ;  look  at  me.  First,  you  have 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world." 
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"But  my  month  is  large,"  said  Consuelo,  laughing,  and 
taking  up  a  brokcD  bit  o{  looking-glass  which  served  her  as  a 
ptyche. 

"  It  is  not  Tery  email,  indeed,  but  then  what  glorious  teeth !  " 
mid  Anzoleto ;  ^'  tbey  are  as  white  as  pearls,  and  when  you  smile 
JOQ  show  them  all," 

"la  that  case  you  must  say  something  that  will  make  me 
Uogh,  when  we  are  with  the  count." 

"Tou  have  magnificent  hair,  Consuelo." 

"Oh.^es;  would  you  like  to  see  it  ?"  and  she  loosed  the  pins 
>bich  fastened  it,  and  her  dark,  shining  locks  fell  in  Sowing 
masses  to  the  floor. 

'^  Tour  chest  is  broad,  your  waist  small, your  shoulders  —  ah, 
ihey  are  beaatiful,  Consuelo  ! " 

"My  feet,"  said  Consuelo,  turning  the  conversation,  "are 
not  ao  bad  ; "  and  she  held  up  a  little  Andalusian  foot,  a  beauty 
almost  unknown  in  Venice. 

"Tourhand  is  beautiful,  also,"  said  Anzoleto,  kissing  for  the 
fint  time  that  band  which  be  bad  hitherto  clasped  only  in  com- 
psasion.     '■  Let  me  see  your  arms." 

"  But  you  have  seen  them  a  hundred  times,"  said  she,  remoT- 
ing  her  long  gloves. 

"  Xo  ;  1  have  never  seen  them,"  said  Anzoleto,  whose  admi- 
ntion  every  moment  increased,  and  he  again  relapsed  into 
lilence,  gazing  with  beaming  eyes  on  the  young  girl,  in  whom 
each  moment  be  discovered  new  beauties. 

All  at  once  Consuelo,  embarrassed  by  this  display,  en- 
dearored  to  regain  her  former  quiet  enjoyment,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  apartment,  gesticulating  and  singing  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  fashion,  several  passages 
from  the  lyric  drama,  just  as  if  she  were  a  performer  on  the 
stage. 

"  Magnificent !  "  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  raTished  with  Burprisa 
it  finding  her  capable  of  a  display  which  she  had  not  hitherto 
manifested. 

"  It  is  anything  but  magnificent,"  s^d  Consuelo,  reseating 
herself ;  "  and  I  hope  you  only  spoke  in  jest." 

"  It  would  he  magnificent  on  the  boards,  at  any  rate.  I  assure 
yon  there  would  not  be  a  gesture  too  much.  Gorilla  would  burst 
*ith  jealousy,  for  it  is  just  the  way  she  gets  on  when  they 
ipplaud  her  to  the  skies." 

"  My  dear  Anzoleto,  1  do  not  wish  that  Corilla  should  grow 
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jealous  about  any  such  nonsense ;  if  the  public  were  to  applaud 
me  merely  because  I  knew  how  to  ape  her,  I  would  never  appear 
before  them." 

"  You  would  do  better  then  ?  " 

^^  I  hope  so,  or  I  should  never  attempt  it." 

**  Very  well ;  how  would  you  manage  ?  " 

"  1  cannot  say." 

**  Try." 

**  No ;  for  all  this  is  but  a  dream ;  and  until  they  have 
decided  whether  1  am  ugly  or  not,  we  had  better  not  plan  any 
more  fine  projects.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  mad  just  now,  and 
after  all,  as  the  count  has  said,  Consuelo  may  be  frightful." 

This  last  supposition  caused  Anzoleto  to  take  his  leave. 

PORPORA. 
(From  '*  CoDsuelo.") 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  though  almost  unknovm  to 
biographers,  Porpora,  one  of  the  best  Italian  composers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  pupil  of  Scarlatti,  the  master  of  Hasse, 
Farinelli,  Cafariello,  Mingotti,  Salimbini,  Hubert  (surnamed  the 
Porporino),  of  Gabrielli,  of  Monteni  —  in  a  word,  the  founder  of 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  his  time  —  languished  in  obscurity 
at  Venice,  in  a  condition  bordering  on  poverty  and  despair. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  formerly  been  director  of  the  conservatory 
of  the  Aspedaletto  in  the  same  city,  and  this  period  of  his  life 
had  been  even  brilliant.  He  had  there  written  and  performed  his 
best  operas,  his  most  beautiful  cantatas,  and  his  finest  church 
music.  Invited  to  Vienna  in  1728,  he  had  there  after  some 
effort  gained  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Patronized 
at  the  court  of  Saxony,  where  he  gave  lessons  to  the  electoral 
princess,  Porpora  from  that  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
rivalled,  for  nine  or  ten  years,  the  glory  of  Handel,  the  master  of 
masters,  whose  star  at  that  period  had  begun  to  pale.  The 
gonius  of  the  latter,  however,  obtained  the  supremacy,  and 
Porpora,  wounded  in  pride  and  purse,  had  returned  to  Venice  to 
resume  the  direction  of  another  conservatory.  He  still  composed 
operas,  but  found  it  difficult  to  get  them  represented.  His  last, 
although  written  in  Venice,  was  brought  out  in  London,  where  it 
had  no  success.  His  genius  had  incurred  these  serious  assaults, 
aerainst  which  fortune  and  glory  might  perhaps  have  sustained 
him ;  but  the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  Hasse,  Farinelli,  and 
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Cafsrieno,  broke  his  heart,  soured  hia  character,  and  poisoned  his 
olda^e.  He  is  known  tu  Iiave  died  miseralile  aud  neglected  in 
hia  ei^btietli  year  at  Naples. 

At  ^he  period  wlien  Cuiiiit  Zuatiniaiii,  foreseeing  and  almost 
deairing  the  defcctiuii  of  Gorilla,  sought  to  replace  her,  Porpora 
wai  subject  to  violent  fits  of  ill  humor,  not  always  without  fuuud- 
Jttion;  for  if  tliej  preferred  and  saug  at  Venice  the  music  of 
Joinilli,  of  Lotti,  of  Carissiiui,  of  Gaspiriiii,  and  other  excellent 
masters,  tliey  also  adopted  without  discrimination  the  produc- 
tions of  Cocchi,  of  Buiui,  of  Salvator  Apollini,  and  other  local 
coinpi«orB,  whose  common  and  easy  style  served  to  flatter 
incdiitcpity.  The  operas  of  Hasse  could  not  please  a  master 
ju-^tly  dissati!(lied.  The  worthy  but  unfortunate  Porpora,  there- 
W,  closing  his  heart  and  cars  alike  to  modern  productions, 
»3ii;ht  to  crush  them  under  the  glory  and  authority  of  the 
ancients.  He  judged  too  severely  of  tlie  graceful  compositions 
of  Gatuppi,  and  even  the  urigiiinl  fantasias  of  Chiozzetto,  a 
f"orile  composer  at  Venice,  In  short,  he  would  only  speak  of 
Mirtiai,  Durante,  Monte  Verde,  and  Palestrina;  I  do  not  know 
I  if  even  Marcello  and  Leo  found  favor  in  his  eyes.  It  was  there- 
F  (ore  with  reserve  and  dissalisfacHon  that  he  received  the  6r3t 
overtures  of  Zuatiniani  concerning  his  poor  pupil,  whose  good 
fortune  and  glory  he  nevertheless  desired  to  promote  ;  for  he 
W  too  uitieli  experience  not  to  be  aware  of  her  abilities  and  her 
deserts.  But  he  shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  the  profanation 
of  a  genius  so  pure,  and  so  liberally  nurtnred  on  the  sacred 
minaa  of  the  old  masters,  and  replied,  —  "  Take  her,  if  it  must; 
be  so  —  this  spotless  soul,  this  stainless  intellect — cast  her  to 
tlie  doj^  hand  her  over  to  the  brutes,  for  such  seems  the  destiny 
of  (renius  at  the  period  in  which  we  live." 

Tiiia  dissatisfaction,  at  once  grave  and  ludicrous,  pave  the 
«nnt  a  lofty  idea,  of  the  merit  of  the  pupil  from  the  high  ralu* 
»liich  the  serere  master  attached  to  it. 

"  So,  BO,  my  dear  maestro,"  he  e.^claimed,  "  is  that  indeed 
your  opinion  ?  is  this  Conauelo  a  creature  so  extraordinary,  so 
dirinc  ?  " 

"  Yon  shall  hear  her,"  said  Porpora,  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
t'oD.  while  he  murmured,  "  It  is  her  destiny." 

The  count  succeeded  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  master  from 
their  state  of  depression,  and  led  him  to  expect  a  serious  reform 
in  the  choice  of  operas.  He  promised  to  exclude  inferior  pro- 
doctioDB  BO  BooD  as  be  should  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  Gorilla, 
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to  whose  caprices  he  attributed  their  admission  and  snccess. 
He  even  dexterously  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
very  reserved  as  to  Hasse  ;  and  declared  that  if  Porpora  would 
write  an  opera  for  Consuelo,  the  pupil  would  confer  a  double 
glory  on  her  master  in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  a  style  which 
suited  them,  as  well  as  realize  a  lyric  triumph  for  San  Samuel 
and  for  the  count. 

Porpora,  fairly  vanquished,  began  to  thaw,  and  now  secretly 
longed  for  the  coming  out  of  his  pupil,  as  much  as  he  had 
hitherto  dreaded  it  from  the  fear  that  she  would  be  the  means 
of  adding  fresh  lustre  to  the  productions  of  his  rivals.  But  as 
the  count  expressed  some  anxiety  touching  Consuelo's  appear- 
ance, he  refused  to  permit  him  to  hear  her  in  private  and  with- 
out preparation. 

**I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  the 
count's  questions  and  entreaties,  ^'that  she  is  a  beauty.  A 
poorly  dressed  and  timid  girl,  in  presence  of  a  nobleman  and  a 
judge —  a  child  of  the  people,  who  has  never  been  the  object  of 
the  slightest  attention  —  cannot  dispense  with  some  preparatory 
toilet.  And  besides,  Gonsuelo  is  one  whose  expression  genius 
ennobles  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  She  must  be  seen  and 
heard  at  the  same  time.  Leave  it  all  to  me ;  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  you  may  leave  her  alone,  and  I  shall  find  out  means  of 
making  her  a  good  nun,  who  will  be  the  glory  of  the  school  and 
the  instructress  of  future  pupils."  Such  in  fact  was  the  destiny 
which  Porpora  had  planned  for  Consuelo. 

When  he  saw  his  pupil  again,  he  told  her  that  she  was  to  be 
heard  and  an  opinion  given  of  her  by  the  count ;  but  as  she  was 
uneasy  on  the  score  of  her  looks,  he  gave  her  to  understand  that 
she  would  not  be  seen  —  in  short  that  she  would  sing  behind  the 
organ-screen,  the  count  being  merely  present  at  the  service  in 
the  church.  He  advised  her,  however,  to  dress  with  some  atten- 
tion to  appearance,  as  she  would  have  to  be  presented,  and 
though  the  noble  master  was  poor  he  gave  her  money  for  the 
purpose.  Consuelo,  frightened  and  agitated,  busied  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  with  attention  to  her  person,  hastened  to  see 
after  her  toilet  and  her  voice.  She  tried  the  last,  and  found  it 
so  fresh,  so  brilliant,  and  so  full,  that  Anzoleto,  to  whom  she 
sung,  more  than  once  repeated  with  ecstasy,  '•  Alas  !  why  should 
they  require  more  than  that  she  knows  how  to  sing?" 
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A  Tbiumph. 

(Prom  "  Conmolo.") 

On  the  eve  of  the  important  day,  Anzolcto  found  Consnelo's 
(luur  closed  and  locked,  and  after  having  waited  for  a  quarter  of 
10  hour  oa  the  stairs,  he  finitily  obtained  pcrmistiioQ  to  see  his 
[riend  in  ber  festal  attire,  the  effect  of  which  she  (rished  to  try 
before  him.  She  had  on  a  handsome  Bowered  musUa  dress,  a 
lace  handkerchief,  and  powder.  She  was  so  much  altered,  that 
Inzoleto  was  for  some  moments  uncertain  whether  she  had 
fained  or  lust  hy  the  change.  The  hesitation  which  Consuelo 
nad  in  hia  eyes  was  as  llic  stroke  of  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 

"  Ah ! "  said  she,  '■  I  see  very  well  that  I  do  not  please  yoa. 
Hot  can  I  hope  to  please  a  stranger,  when  he  who  loves  me  sees 
nothing  agreeable  in  ray  appearance  ?  " 

*  Wait  a  little,"  replied  Anzoleto.  "  I  like  your  elegant 
S^ore  in  thoee  long  stays,  and  the  distinguished  air  which 
tMe  lace  give  you.  The  large  folds  of  your  petticoat  suit  you 
to  admiration,  but  I  regret  your  long  black  hair.  However,  it 
is  the  fashion,  and  to-morrow  you  must  be  a  lady." 

"And  why  must  I  be  a  lady?  For  my  part  I  hate  this 
povder,  which  fades  one.  and  makes  even  the  most  beautiful 
grow  old  before  her  time,  I  have  an  artificial  air  under  all 
these  furbelows ;  in  short,  I  am  not  satisHed  with  myself,  and 
1  see  you  are  not  bo  either.  Oh  \  by  the  by,  I  was  at  rehearsal 
this  morning,  and  saw  Clorinda,  who  also  was  trying  on  a  new 
dien.  She  was  so  gay,  so  fearless,  so  handsome  (oh !  she  must  be 
h^y — you  i>^^<l  "ot  look  twice  at  her  to  be  sure  of  her  beauty}, 
thit  I  feel  afraid  of  appearing  beside  her  before  the  count." 

"  You  may  be  easy  ;  the  count  has  seen  her,  and  hat  heard 
her  too," 

"And  did  she  sing  badly  t" 

"As  she  always  does.** 

"Ah,  my  friend,  tliese  rivalries  spoil  the  disposition.  A 
little  while  ago,  if  Clorinda,  who  is  a  good  girl  notwithstanding 
her  Tanity,  had  been  spoken  of  unfavorably  by  a  judge,  I  should 
have  been  sorry  for  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  I  should 
have  shared  her  grief  and  humiliation;  and  now  I  find  myself 
■^joicing  at  it !  To  strive,  to  envy,  to  seek  to  injure  each  other, 
>nd  all  that  for  a  man  whom  we  do  not  love,  whom  we  do  not 
*fen  know  I  I  feel  very  low-spirited,  my  dear  love,  and  if  seems 
■o  me  as  if  I  were  as  much  frightened  by  the  idea  of  succeeding 
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as  by  that  of  failing.  It  seems  as  if  our  happiness  was  coming 
to  a  close,  and  that  to-morrow  after  the  trial,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  1  shall  return  to  this  poor  apartment  a  different  per- 
son from  what  I  have  hitherto  lived  in  it." 

Two  large  tears  rolled  down  Consuelo's  cheeks. 

"What!  are  you  going  to  cry  now?"  said  Anzoleto.  "Do 
you  think  of  what  you  are  doing  ?  You  will  dim  your  eyes  and 
swell  your  eyelids.  Your  eyes,  Consuelo!  do  not  spoil  your 
eyes,  which  are  the  most  beautifnl  feature  in  your  face." 

"  Or  rather  the  least  ugly,"  said  she,  wiping  away  her  tears. 
"  Come,  when  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  world  we  have  no 
longer  any  right  to  weep." 

Her  friend  tried  to  console  her,  but  she  was  exceedingly  de- 
jected all  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  she 
was  alone,  she  carefully  brushed  out  the  powder,  combed  and 
smoothed  her  ebon  hair,  tried  on  a  little  dress  of  black  silk,  still 
fresh  and  well  preserved,  which  she  usually  wore  on  Sundays, 
and  recovered  some  portion  of  her  confidence  on  once  more 
recognizing  herself  in  her  mirror.  Then  she  prayed  fervently 
and  thought  of  her  mother,  until,  melted  to  tears,  she  cried  her- 
self to  sleep.  When  Anzoleto  came  to  seek  her  the  next  day  in 
order  to  conduct  her  to  the  church,  he  found  her  seated  before 
her  spinet,  dressed  as  for  a  holyday,  and  practising  her  trial  piece. 
"  What ! "  cried  he,  "  your  hair  not  dressed  !  not  yet  ready !  It 
is  almost  the  hour.     What  are  you  thinking  of,  Consuelo  ?** 

"  My  friend,"  answered  she  resolutely,  "•  my  hair  is  dressed, 
I  am  ready,  I  am  tranquil.  I  wish  to  go  as  I  am.  Those  fine 
robes  do  not  suit  me.  You  like  mv  black  hair  better  than  if  it 
were  covered  with  powder.  This  waist  does  not  impede  my 
breathing.  Do  not  endeavor  to  change  my  resolution ;  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  have  prayed  to  God  to  direct  me,  and  my 
mother  to  watch  over  my  conduct.  God  has  directed  me  to  be 
modest  and  simple.  My  mother  hns  visited  mc  in  my  dreams, 
end  she  said  what  she  has  always  said  to  me :  *  Try  to  sing  well 
—  Providence  will  do  the  rest.*  I  saw  her  take  my  fine  dress, 
my  laces  and  my  ribbons,  and  arrange  them  in  the  wardrobe; 
and  then  she  put  my  black  frock  and  my  mantilla  of  muslin  on 
the  chair  at  the  side  of  my  bed.  As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  put  past 
my  costume  as  she  had  done  in  the  dream,  and  I  put  on  the 
black  frock  and  mantilla  which  you  see.  I  feel  more  courage 
since  I  have  renounced  the  idea  of  pleasing  by  means  which  I 
do  not  know  how  to  use.  Now,  hear  mv  voice ;  everyHiing 
depends  on  that»  yea  know.''    She  sounded  a  aota 


"Just  Heavens!  we  are  lost,"  cried  AiiTioleto;  "your  voice 
isLusky  aud  your  eyes  are  red.  You  have  been  weeping  yes- 
terday evening,  Consuelo  ;  here  'fi  a  line  business !  I  tell  you  we 
are  lost;  you  are  foolish  to  dress  yourself  in  mourning  on  & 
holyday  —  it  brings  bad  luck  and  luakee  you  ugly.  Now  quick  ! 
quick!  put  on  your  beautiful  dreas,  while  1  go  and  buy  you  some 
rouge.     You  are  as  pale  as  a  spectre." 

This  gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion  between  them.  Anzoleto 
was  a  little  rude.  The  poor  girl's  miud  was  again  agitated,  and 
her  tears  flowed  afresh.  Aiizolcto  was  irritated  still  more,  and 
ID  tiie  midst  of  their  debate  tlio  hour  struck  —  the  fatal  hour  (a 
quarter  before  two),  just  time  enough  to  run  to  the  church  and 
reach  it  out  of  breath.  Anzoleto  curbed  and  swore.  Consuelo, 
pale  and  trembling  as  a  star  of  the  morning  which  mirrors  itself 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lagoons,  looked  for  the  last  time  into  her 
little  broken  mirror;  theu  turning,  she  threw  herself  impetu- 
ously into  Anzuleto^s  arms.  "Oh,  my  friend,"  cried  she,  "do 
notBCold  me  —  do  not  curse  me.  On  the  contrary,  press  me  to 
your  heart,  and  drive  from  my  cheek  this  deathlike  paleness. 
lUy  your  kias  be  as  the  lire  from  tJie  aitar  n[>on  the  lips  of 
Isaiah,  and  may  God  not  punish  us  for  having  doubted  his 
assiBtiuce." 

Then  she  hastily  threw  her  mantilla  over  her  head,  took  the 
moBic  in  her  hand,  and  dragging  her  dispirited  lover  after  her, 
ran  toward  the  church  of  the  Mendicant!,  where  the  crowd  had 
■Iready  assembled  to  hear  the  mnguiticent  music  of  Porpora. 
Anzoleto,  more  dead  than  alive,  proceeded  to  join  the  count, 
«hohad  appointed  to  meet  him  iu  his  gallery;  and  Consuelo 
mounted  to  the  organ  loft,  whci-e  the  choir  was  already  ar- 
nnged,  and  the  jirofcssor  seated  before  his  desk.  Consuelo  did 
not  know  that  the  gallery  of  the  count  was  so  situated  as  to 
coDimand  a  full  view  of  the  organ  hift,  that  he  already  had  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  aud  did  not  lose  one  of  her  movements. 

But  he  could  not  as  yet  distinguish  her  features,  for  she  knelt 
(m  arriving,  hid  her  face  in  hor  bunds,  and  began  to  pray  with 
ferrent  devotion.  "My  Gml."  snid  slie,  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart,  "  thou  knowest  that  I  do  not  ask  Thee  to  raise  me  above 
my  rivals  in  order  to  al>ase  tliem.  Tlion  knowest  that  I  do  not 
"iah  to  give  myself  to  the  world  and  to  profane  arts,  in  order  to 
tbaodon  Thy  love,  and  to  lose  niystlf  in  the  paths  of  vice.  Thou 
knoweat  that  pride  does  not  swell  my  soul,  and  that  it  is  iu 
otder  to  live  with  him  whom  my  mother  permitted  me  to  love. 
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never  to  separate  myself  from  him,  to  insure  his  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  that  I  ask  Thee  to  sustain  me,  and  to  ennoble  my 
voice  and  my  thoughts  when  1  shall  sing  Thy  praise !  '* 

When  the  first  sound  of  the  orchestra  called  Consuelo  to  her 
place,  she  rose  slowly,  her  mantilla  fell  from  her  shoulders,  and 
her  face  was  at  length  visible  to  the  impatient  and  restless  spec- 
tators in  the  neighboring  tribune.  But  what  marvellous  change 
is  here  in  this  young  girl,  just  now  so  pale,  so  cast  down,  so 
overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  fear !  The  ether  of  heaven  seemed 
to  bedew  her  lofty  forehead,  while  a  gentle  languor  was  diffused 
over  the  noble  and  graceful  outlines  of  her  figure.  Her  tranquil 
countenance  expressed  none  of  those  petty  passions  which  seek, 
and  as  it  were  exact,  applause.  There  was  something  about  her, 
solemn,  mysterious,  and  elevated  —  at  once  lofty  and  affecting. 

''  Courage,  my  daughter !  "  said  the  professor  in  a  low  voice. 
^^  You  are  about  to  sing  the  music  of  a  great  master,  and  he  is 
here  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Who  ?  —  Marcello  ?  "  said  Consuelo,  seeing  the  professor 
lay  the  Hymns  of  Marcello  open  on  the  desk. 

"  Yes  —  Marcello,"  replied  he.  ''  Sing  as  usual  —  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  —  aud  all  will  be  well." 

Marcello,  then  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  had  in  fact  come 
once  again  to  revisit  Venice,  his  birthplace,  where  he  had  gained 
renown  as  composer,  as  writer,  and  as  magistrate.  He  had 
been  full  of  courtesy  toward  Porpora,  who  had  requested  him  to 
be  present  in  his  school,  intending  to  surprise  him  with  the  per- 
formance of  Consuelo,  who  knew  his  magnificent  "  I  deli  im- 
mensi  narrano  "  by  heart.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to 
the  religious  glow  that  now  animated  the  heart  of  this  noble 
girl.  So  soon  as  the  first  words  of  this  lofty  and  brilliant  pro- 
duction shone  before  her  eves,  she  felt  as  if  wafted  into  another 
sphere.  Forgetting  Count  Ziistiniani  —  forgetting  the  spiteful 
glances  of  her  rivals  —  forgetting  even  Anzoleto — she  thought 
only  of  God  and  of  Marcello,  who  seemed  to  interpret  those 
wondrous  regions  whose  glory  she  was  about  to  celebrata 
What  subject  so  beautiful !  what  conception  so  elevated  I 

I  cieli  ira mensi  narrano 
Del  grandi  Iddio  la  gloria 

II  firmaraento  lucido 
Air  universe  annunzia 
Quanto  sieno  mirabili 
Delia  sua  ^lestra  le  opere. 
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A  dirine  glow  overspread  her  features,  and  the  sacred  fire 
uf  geDiiia  darted  frum  lier  large  black  eyes,  as  the  vaulted  roof 
rang  with  that  imequsUed  voice,  and  with  those  lofty  accents 
▼hich  could  only  proceed  from  an  elevated  intellect,  joined  to  a 
good  heart.  After  he  had  listened  for  a  few  instants,  a  torrent 
o(  delicious  tears  streamed  from  Marcello'a  eyes.  The  count, 
nnable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  exclaimed :  "  By  the  Holy  Rood, 
tfaiB  woman  is  beautiful  I  ^he  is  Sauta  Cecilia,  Santa  Teresa, 
Sint&  Consuelo  !  She  is  poetry,  she  is  music,  she  is  faith  pei 
Bonified !"  As  for  Anzoleto,  who  had  risen,  and  whoso  trem^ 
bling  knees  barely  sufficed  to  suslain  liim  with  the  aid  of  his 
btuda,  which  clung  convulsively  to  the  grating  of  the  tribuoe, 
he  fell  back  upon  his  seat  ready  to  swoon,  intoxicated  with  pride 
lad  joy. 

It  required  all  the  respect  due  to  the  locality,  to  prevent  the 
numerous  dilettanti  in  the  crowd  from  bursting  into  applause  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  theatre.  The  count  would  not  wait  till 
Ihe  close  ot  the  service  to  express  hia  enthusiasm  to  Porpora 
lad  Consuelo.  She  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  tribune  of  the 
coont  tn  receive  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  Marcello.  She 
found  him  so  much  agitated  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  speak. 

"My  daughter,"  said  be,  with  a  broken  voice,  "receive  the 
blessins;  of  a  dying  man.  You  have  caused  me  to  forget  for  an 
instant  the  mortal  sufferings  of  many  years.  A  miracle  seems 
eierted  in  my  behalf,  and  the  unrelenting,  frightful  malady 
appears  to  have  fled  forever  at  the  sound  of  your  voice.  If  the 
angels  above  sing  like  you,  I  siiall  long  to  quit  the  world  in 
order  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  you  have  made  known  to 
me.  Blessings  then  be  on  you,  oh  my  child,  and  may  your 
earthly  happiness  correspond  with  your  deserts  !  I  have  heard 
Faustina,  Romaniua,  Cuzzoni,  and  the  rest;  but  they  are  not  to 
be  named  along  with  you.  It  is  reserved  for  you  to  let  the 
¥orId  hear  what  it  has  never  yet  heard,  and  to  make  it  feel 
«hat  DO  man  has  ever  yet  felt." 

Consuelo,  overwhelmed  by  tJiis  magnificent  eulngium,  bowed 
fier  head,  and  almost  bending  to  the  ground,  kissed,  without 
heing  able  to  utter  a  word,  the  livid  finger  of  the  dying  man ; 
ihen  rising  she  cast  a  look  upnn  Anzoleto  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  Cngrateful  one,  you  knew  not  what  I  was ! " 
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SAPPHO. 

Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess  who  flourished  about  600  b.  c.  Li 
is  known  of  her  life.  She  was  a  native  of  Eresos  or  of  Mitylene 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  became  m 
for  her  unquestionable  genius,  and  finally  took  up  her  residenci 
the  island  of  Sicily.  Sappho  tried  many  styles  of  verse,  even  ej 
but  was  especially  famous  for  her  lyrics,  and  was  often  designs 
as  ^Hhe  tenth  Muse.''  She  was  also  styled  "the  Poetess,"  jus 
Homer  was  styled  "  the  Poet.'*  Of  her  poems  none  are  now  ext 
excepting  a  few  which  have  been  preserved  by  being  quoted 
others.  These  "Remains"  consist  of  a  "Hymn  to  Aphrodite* 
Venus ;  part  of  an  amatory  poem  cited  by  Longinus  in  his  trea 
on  the  Sublime,  and  a  few  fragments  gathered  in  the  "  Greek 
thology."  All  told,  not  more  than  two  hundred  lines  compose< 
Sappho  are  now  extant.  She  is  reputed  to  have  originated  a  peci 
Greek  metre,  which  goes  by  her  name,  and  has  frequently  been 
itated  in  English  verse. 

To  Aphrodite. 

Thou  of  the  throne  of  many  changing  hues. 
Immortal  Venus,  artful  child  of  Jove,  — 
Forsake  me  not,  0  Queen,  I  pray  !  nor  bruise 
My  heart  with  pain  of  love. 

But  hither  come,  if  e'er  from  other  home 

Thine  ear  hath  heard  mine  oft-repeated  calls; 
If  thou  hast  yoked  thy  golden  car  and  come, 
Leaving  thy  father's  halls ; 

If  ever  fair,  fleet  sparrows  hast(»ned  forth, 

And  swift  on  wheeling  pinions  bore  thee  nigher. 
From  heip:hts  of  heaven  above  the  darkened  earthy 
Down  through  the  middle  fire. 

Ah,  swift  they  came;  then.  Blessed  One,  didst  thou 

With  countenance  immortal  smile  on  me. 
And  ask  me  what  it  was  that  ailed  me  now. 
And  why  I  called  on  thee ; 
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Asd  what  I  moat  desired  alioiild  oome  to  pan, 

To  still  my  aoul  inspired :  **  Whom  doat  tlioa  lo 
To  have  Persuasion  lead  to  tUne  embraoe  ? 
Who,  Sappho,  does  thee  wrong  ? 

"For  if  she  flee,  she  quickly  shall  puisne ; 

If  gifts  she  take  not,  gifts  she  yet  shall  bring; 
And  if  she  love  not,  love  shall  thrill  her  throng^ 
Though  strongly  combating." 

Then  come  to  me  even  no^,  and  set  me  free 

From  sore  disquiet ;  and  that  for  which  I  agh 
With  fervent  spirit,  bring  to  pass  for  me: 
Thyself  be  mine  ally  I 

To  THE   BeLOTKD. 

I  Houi  him  as  the  gods  above. 
The  man  who  sits  before  thy  feet, 
And,  near  thee,  bears  thee  whisper  sweety 

And  brighten  with  the  smiles  of  love. 

Thon  smiledst;  like  a  timid  bird 
My  heart  cowered  fluttering  in  its  place. 
I  saw  thee  but  a  moment's  space, 

And  yet  I  conld  not  frame  a  word. 

](fy  tongne  was  broken ;  'neath  my  skin 

A  subtle  flame  shot  over  me ; 

And  with  my  eyes  I  could  not  see ; 
Hy  ears  were  filling  with  whirling  din. 

And  then  I  feel  the  cold  sweat  pour, 
Through  all  my  frame  a  trembling  past ; 
Uy  face  is  paler  than  the  grass : 

To  die  would  seem  but  little  mote. 
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BPES  SARGENT. 

Sabqbnt^  Epbs,  an  American  joomalist,  critic,  and  misoellaneoiis 
writer;  bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  September  27, 1813  j  died  at  Box- 
bury,  Mass.,  December  31, 1880.  He  wrote  several  dramas :  «  The 
Bride  of  Genoa"  (1836);  "Velasco'*  (1837);  "Change  Makes 
Change,"  and  "The  Priestess."  Among  his  other  works  are: 
"Wealth  and  Worth"  (1840);  "Fleetwood,"  a  novel  (1845); 
"  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems  "  (1847) ;  "  Arctic  Adventure 
by  Sea  and  Land  "  (1857)  ;  "  Peculiar  "  (1863) ;  "  The  Woman  Who 
Dared,"  and  "  Planchette,"  a  work  relating  to  Spiritualism  (1869). 
His  series  of  school-books  is  well  known  to  the  American  school- 
boy, and  consists  of  several  sets  of  Speakers,  Readers  and  Spelling- 
books.  The  "  Standard  Speaker "  is  probably  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Sargent  also  wrote  a  "  Life 
of  Henry  Clay,"  and  a  "  Memoir  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  Among 
Mr.  Sargent's  strictly  original  works  are  several  well-known  songs, 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  "  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave ; "  "  The 
Calm  J "  "  The  Gale ;  "  "  Tropical  Weather." 

A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave. 

A  LIFE  on  the  ocean  wave, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
Where  the  scattered  waters  wave. 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep: 
Like  an  eagle  caged  I  pine, 

On  this  dull  unchanging  shore : 
Oh !  give  me  the  flashing  brine. 

The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar. 

Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand 

Of  my  own  swift-gliding  craft : 
Let  sail!  farewell  to  the  land  I 

The  gale  follows  far  abaft. 
We  shoot  through  the  sparkling  foaia 

Like  an  ocean-bird  set  free  — 
Like  the  ooiw" 
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The  land  is  oo  longer  in  view, 

The  clouda  have  begun  to  itown  j 
But  with  a  stout  vessel  and  crew, 

We  '11  say,  Let  the  storm  come  down  I 
And  the  aoug  of  our  hearts  shall  be. 

While  the  winds  and  the  waters  ravg^ 
A  home  on  the  roiling  seal 

A  life  OD  the  ocean  wave  1 


Webbteb. 
Night  of  the  Tombl     He  has  entered  thy  portal; 

Silence  of  Death  1     He  is  wrapped  in  thy  shade; 
All  of  the  gifted  and  great  that  was  mortal, 

In  the  earth  where  the  ocean-mist  weepeth,  is  laid. 

Lips,  whence  the  voice  that  held  Senates  proceeded, 

Form,  lending  argument  aspect  august. 
Brow,  like  the  arch  that  a  nation's  weight  needed, 

Eyes,  well  onfathomed  of  thought  —  all  are  dust 

Sight  of  the  Tomb!    Through  thy  darkness  is  shining 
A  light  since  the  Star  in  the  East  never  dim ; 

No  joy's  exultation,  no  sorrow's  repining, 
Conld  hide  it  in  life  or  life's  ending  from  him. 

Silence  of  Death  I    There  were  voices  from  heaven, 
That  pierced  to  the  quick  ear  of  Faith  throngh  the  gloom : 

The  rod  and  the  staff  he  asked  for  were  given, 
And  he  followed  the  Savioui''s  own  path  to  the  tomb. 

Beyond  it,  above  in  an  atmosphere  finer, 

Lo,  infinite  ranges  of  being  to  fill  I 
In  that  land  of  the  spirit,  that  region  divinei^ 

He  liveth,  he  loveth,  he  laboreth  stilL 
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SAYAOEy  MiNOT  JuDSOK;  an  American  clergyman;  bom  a 
Korridgewock,  Maine,  June  10;  1841.  He  was  graduated  from  tlu 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1864,  and  was  for  some  years  pasto: 
of  a  Congregational  church  at  Hannibal,  Missouri  He  became  i 
Unitarian  in  1874,  and  from  1874  to  1896  was  pastor  of  the  Chord 
of  the  Unity  in  Boston.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  pasto 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  City.  He  has  Iodj 
been  known  as  an  extremely  radical  thinker.  His  sermons  iron 
1879  to  1896  have  been  collected  in  seventeen  volumes  entitlei 
^^  Unity  Pulpit."  His  other  works  include  '^  Christianity  the  Soienoi 
of  Manhood"  (1873);  "Light  on  the  Clouds"  (1876);  "The  Be 
ligion  of  Evolution  "  (1876) ;  "  Bluffton :  a  Story  of  To-Day  "  (1878) 
"Life  Questions"  (1879);  "The  Morals  of  Evolution"  (1880) 
"Talks  about  Jesus"  (1880);  "BeUef  in  God"  (1881);  "Poems' 
(1882);  "Beliefs  about  Man"  (1882);  "Beliefs  about  the  Bible' 
(1883) ;  "  The  Modem  Sphinx  "  (1883)  ;  "  Man,  Woman,  and  Child* 
(1884);  "The  Religious  Life"  (1885);  "Social  Problems"  (1886) 
"These  Degenerate  Days"  (1887);  "My  Creed"  (1887);  "Eelig. 
ious  Eeconstruction;"  "Psychics  "  (1893)  ;  "Religion  for  To-Day' 
(1897.) 


A  Defence  of  Unitabianibm. 

(From  a  Sennon  Delivered  in  the  Church  of  the  Meesiahf  New  Yori^  fa 
Norember,  1897.) 

"What  do  you  give  in  place  of  what  you  take  awayt" 
This  question  is  proposed  to  Unitarians  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  an  unanswerable  criticism.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  people  who  tear  down  but  do  not  build ;  people  who 
take  away  the  dear  hopes  and  traditional  faiths  of  the  part  and 
leave  the  world  desolate,  without  God,  withont  hope.  I  ftth. 
pose  to  try  to  make  clear  what  it  is  that  the  world  ha^  ' 
the  result  of  the  advance  of  modem  knowledge, 
anything,  it  has  gained. 
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It  is  modem  knowledge,  increasing  knowledge,  larger, 
clearer  light,  that  takes  away  old  heliefa.  But  if  these  old 
beliefs  are  not  true,  it  simply  means  that  we  are  discovering 
that  is  true  —  that  is,  having  a  clearer  view  and  vision  of 
Ood'fl  ways  and  methods  of  governing  the  world. 

The  late  Henry  Ward  Beccher,  in  a  review  article  published 
Dot  long  before  bis  death,  said  frankly  this  which  I  am  saying 
now,  and  which  I  bad  said  a  good  many  times  before  Mr. 
fieecher'a  article  was  written  —  that  no  belief  at  all  is  infi- 
sitely,  unspeakably  better  than  those  horrible  beliefs  which 
iiii  dominated  and  darkened  the  world.  I  would  rather  be- 
Gere  in  no  God  than  in  a  bad  God,  such  as  He  has  been 
paiatcd,  and  if  I  had  my  choice  of  the  future,  what  would 
it  be? 

I  have,  I  trust,  just  over  there,  father,  mother,  two  brothers, 
ntnnberlesa  dear  ones,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  with  a  hope 
dearer  than  any  other  which  I  cherish;  but  if  I  were  standing 
oa  the  threshold  of  Heaven  itself,  and  these  loved  ones  were 
beckoning  me  to  come  in,  and  I  had  the  choice  between  an 
eternity  of  felicity  in  their  presence  and  eternal  sleep,  I  would 
takeUie  sleep  rather  than  take  this  endless  joy  at  the  cost  of 
the  unceasing  and  unrelieved  torment  of  the  meanest  soul  that 
WW  lived. 

Now  let  me  raise  the  qnestion  as  to  what  has  been  taken 
unj,  I  have  taken  nothing  away.  Unitarianism  has  taken 
nothing  away,  but  the  advance  of  modern  knowledge,  the 
lu^r,  clearer  revelation  of  God  has  taken  away  no  end  of 
thingB,  What  are  they  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  old  universe 
ii  taken  away.  That  is,  that  little,  tiny,  playhouse  affair,  not 
10  large  as  our  solar  system,  which,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  God  is  reported  to  have  made  —  as  a  carpenter  work- 
ing from  the  outside  makes  a  house  —  inside  of  six  days.  That 
little  universe  —  that  is,  the  story  of  creation  as  told  in  the 
Wrly  chapters  of  Genesis  —  is  absolutely  gone.  T  shall  tell 
Jon  pretty  soon  what  has  taken  the  place  of  it. 

Secondly,  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  flie  God  of 
Host  of  the  creeds  has  been  taken  away.     That  God  who  wag 
idoDB,  who  was  partial,  who  was  angry,   who  built  a  little 
\  and  called  it  good,  and  then  inside  of  a  few  days  saw  it 
9  out  of  His  control  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  either  be- 
te Ho  could  not  help  it  or  did  not  wish  to;  who  watched 
I  world  develop  for  a  little  while  and  then,  becauae  it  did 
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not  go  as  He  wanted  it  to,  had  to  drown  it  and  start  orer 
again ;  the  Ood  who  in  the  Old  Testament  told  the  people  that 
slavery  was  right,  provided  they  did  not  enslave  the  members 
of  their  own  nation,  but  only  those  outside  of  it ;  the  Ood  who 
indorsed  polygamy,  telling  a  man  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  have 
just  as  many  wives  as  he  wanted  and  could  obtain,  and  that  he 
was  free  to  dispose  of  them  by  simply  giving  them  a  little 
notice  and  telling  them  to  quit ;  the  Ood  who  indorsed  hypoc- 
risy and  lying  on  the  part  of  His  people ;  the  Ood  who  sent  a 
little  light  on  one  little  people  along  one  edge  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  left  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  darkness ;  the  Gk>d 
who  is  to  damn  all  of  these  people  who  were  left  in  darkness 
because  they  did  not  know  that  of  which  they  never  had  any 
chance  to  hear ;  the  Ood  who  is  to  cast  all  His  enemies  into  the 
pit,  trampling  them  down,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  describes  so 
horribly  to  us,  in  His  hate  forever  and  ever.  This  God  has 
been  taken  away. 

In  the  third  place,  the  story  of  Eden,  the  creation  of  man, 
and  then  immediately  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  resulting  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity — this  has  been  taken  away.  Then  the 
old  theory  of  the  Bible  has  been  taken  away  —  that  theory 
which  makes  it  a  book  without  error  or  flaw,  and  makes  us 
under  the  highest  obligation  to  receive  all  its  teachings  as  the 
veritable  word  of  Ood,  though  they  seem  to  us  hideous,  blas- 
phemous, immoral,  degrading  or  not — this  is  gone. 

Prof.  Ooldwiu  Smith,  in  an  article  published  within  a  year, 
treats  the  belief,  the  continued  holding  to  this  old  theory  about 
the  Bible,  under  the  head  of  "Christianity's  Millstone."  He 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  belief,  but  he  says  if 
Christianity  is  going  to  be  saved  this  millstone  must  be  taken 
off  from  about  its  neck  and  allowed  to  sink  into  the  sea. 

If  we  hold  that  theory.  What  ?  Why,  then  we  must  still 
believe  that  in  order  to  help  on  the  slaughter  of  His  enemies 
on  the  part  of  a  barbarian  general  Ood  stopped  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe  for  hours  until  He  got  through  with 
His  killing.  We  must  believe  the  literal  story  of  Jonah's  be- 
ing swallowed  by  the  whale.  We  must  believe  no  end  of  in- 
credibilities, and  then,  if  we  dare  to  read  with  our  eyes  open, 
we  must  believe  immoral  things,  cruel  things,  abont  man  and 
about  Ood ;  things  which  this  civilization  would  not  think  f^ 
were  it  not  for  the  power  o^  '  ""Hion,  which  hallavi  ^ 
which  used  to  be  believed  ir  '^i%  aob' 

the  Bible,  then,  is  gone. 
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Then,  in  tlie  next  pl&ce,  the  blood  of  atonemeni 
What  does  that  mean  to  the  world  ?    It  means  that  t1 
lather  either  will  not  or  cannot  receive  back  to  His 
own  erring,  mistaken,  wandering  children  unless  tb': 
gotten  Son  of  God  is  slaughtered,  and  we,  as  the  <  In,  a.* 
hjmn  has  it,   are  plunged  beneath  this  ocean  of  blonH '     ne- 
Tolling,  terrible,  if  you  stop  to  think  of  it  for  one 
moment,  that  God  cannot  forgive  unless  He  takes  ag<^' 
•omehody   equal   to   that   from    which   He  releases  nwn 

diildren!  That,  though  embodied  still  in  all  the  crcea  b 
been  taken  away;  it  is  gone,  like  a  long,  hideous  dream  oj. 
darkness. 

Belief  in  the  devil  has  been  taken  away.  What  does  that 
mean!  It  means  that  Christendom  has  held  and  taught  for 
Dearly  two  thousand  years  that  God  is  not  really  King  of  the 
Univerfle;  that  he  holds  only  a  divided  power,  and  that  here 
thoosanda  and  thousands  of  years  go  by,  and  the  devil  controls 
the  destiny  of  this  world,  and  ruins  right  and  left  millions  and 
nillioDB  of  human  souls,  and  that  God  either  cannot  help  it  or 
does  not  wish  to,  one  of  the  two.     This  belief  is  taken  away. 

Aad  then,  lastly,  that  which  I  have  touched  on  by  impli- 
cation already,  the  belief  in  cudless  punishmeut,  is  taken  away. 
Are  you  sorry  ?  Docs  anybody  wish  something  put  in  the  place 
of  this?  The  belief  that  all  those,  except  the  elect — church 
members  —  those  who  have  been  through  a  special  process  called 
conversion,  these,  including  all  the  millions  on  millions  oui- 
tide  of  Christendom,  and  from  the  beginning  until  to-day, 
Ws  gone  down  to  the  Same  that  is  never  quenched,  the  worm 
that  never  dies,  to  linger  on  in  useless  torture  forever  and 
ever!  —  simply  a  monument  of  what  is  monstrously  called  the 
judgment  of  God.     This  is  gone. 

b  there  anything  of  value  taken  away  ?  In  the  place  of  the 
little,  petty  nniverse  of  Hebrew  dreams  what  have  we  now  f 
This  magniScent  revelation  of  the  Copernican  students ;  a  oni- 
Tene  infinite  in  its  reach  and  in  its  grandeur,  a  universe  fit 
*t  last  to  be  the  home  of  an  infinite  God;  a  universe  grand 
enough  to  clothe  Him  and  express  Him,  to  manifest  and  reveal 
Him;  a  nniverse  boundless ;  a  universe  that  has  grown  through 
Sm  agei  and  is  growing  still,  and  is  to  unfold  more  and  more 
*  he  Divine  beauty  and  glory  for  evermore.  Is  there  any  loss 
«zchaQge  7 

to  God.     What  is  our  God  to-day  ?    The  heart,  tht 
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life,  the  Boul  of  this  infinite  universe ;  justice  that  means  jus- 
tice; power  that  means  power;  love  that  surpasses  all  our 
imagination  of  love.  A  Ood  who  is  eternal  goodness.  A  Qod 
not  off  somewherei  in  the  heavens,  to  whom  we  must  send  a 
messenger;  a  God  who  knows  better  what  we  need  than  we 
know  ourselves,  and  is  more  ready  to  give  to  us  than  fatbers 
are  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children.  Is  there  any  loss 
here? 

In  the  third  place,  the  new  man  that  has  come  into  modem 
thought.  Not  the  broken  fragments  of  a  perfect  Adam,  not  a 
man  so  equipped  intellectually  that,  as  they  have  been  telling 
us  for  centuries,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  the  truth,  or 
to  know  it  when  be  did  find  it.  Not  this  kind  of  man,  but  a 
man  who  has  been  on  the  planet  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years;  who  has  been  learning  by  experience,  who  has  been 
animal,  who  has  been  cruel,  but  who  at  every  step  has  been 
trying  to  find  the  right,  has  been  becoming  a  little  truer  and 
better ;  a  being  who  has  evolved  all  that  is  sweetest  and  finest 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  who  has  made  no  end  of  mistakes, 
who  has  conmiitted  no  end  of  crimes,  but  who  has  learned 
through  these  processes,  and  at  last  has  given  us  some  speci- 
mens of  what  is  possible  by  way  of  development  in  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  David  and  Isaiah,  and  a  long  line 
of  prophets  and  seers  of  the  Old  Testament  time,  not  perfect^ 
but  magnificent  types  of  actual  men. 

In  my  old  days,  when  I  preached  in  the  orthodox  church, 
if  I  thought  of  Jesus  at  all  I  was  obliged  to  think  of  Him  as 
somehow  a  second  God,  who  stood  between  me  and  the  first 
one,  and  through  whom  I  hoped  for  deliverance  from  the  law  and 
the  justice  of  the  first.  I  had  to  think  of  Him  as  a  part  of  a 
scheme  that  seemed  to  me  unjust  and  cruel,  involving  the  tor* 
ture  of  some  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the  race.  But  now  I 
think  of  Jesus  and  His  cross  as  the  most  natural,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  divinest  thing  in  the  history  of  man.  Jesus 
reveals  to  me  to-day  the  hiunanness  of  God  and  the  divine- 
ness  of  man.  And  He  takes  His  place  in  the  long  line  of  the 
world's  redeemers,  those  who  have  wrought  atonement.  How  ? 
Through  faithfulness  even  unto  death. 

There  is  faith  and  th^i-A  is  faithfulness,  and  He  shares  this 
with  thousands  of  ot?  re  are  thousands  of  men  who 

hfre  suffered  more  t  1  His  own  truth; 

thousands  of  martyr 
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pme  throngh  greater  tortnre  tfaan  He  did.  All  theae,  whoever 
hag  been  faithful,  whoever  has  suffered  for  the  right,  whoever 
hi  been  true,  have  helped  to  work  out  the  atonement,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world  with  God,  showing  the  heautj  of 
truth,  and  bringing  men  into  that  admiration  of  !t  that  helps 
tbem  to  come  into  accord  with  the  divine  life. 

Then,  one  more  point.  Instead  of  the  wail  of  the  damned 
that  is  never,  through  all  eternity,  for  one  moment  hushed  in 
iileace,  we  place  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  an  eternal  hope  for 
every  child  born  of  the  race.  We  do  not  beiievo  it  ia  possible 
for  a  human  soul  ultimately  to  be  lost.  Why  ?  Because  we 
believe  in  God.  God  cither  can  save  all  souls,  or  He  cannot. 
If  He  can  and  will  not,  then  He  is  not  God.  If  He  would, 
uid  cannot,  then  He  is  not  God.  Let  us  reverently  say  it 
He  is  under  an  infinite  obligation  to  His  own  self,  to  His  own 
righteousness,  to  His  own  truth,  His  own  power,  His  own  love, 
Bis  own  character,  to  see  to  it  that  all  souls,  some  time,  are 
RCQDciled  to  Him. 


Mtsthbt. 

0  wsT  are  darkness  and  thick  cloud 
Wrapped  close  for  ever  round  the  throne  of  Godf 
Why  is  our  pathway  still  in  mystery  trodP 

ytODB  answers,  though  we  call  aloud. 

The  seedlet  of  the  rose. 

While  still  beneath  the  ground 
Think  you  it  ever  knows 
The  mystery  profound 
Of  its  own  power  of  birth  and  h^>oo^ 
Until  it  springs  above  its  tombf 

The  caterpillar  crawls 

Its  mean  life  in  the  dnst* 
Or  hange  upon  the  walls 
A  dead  aurelian  cmst : 
Think  you  the  larva  ever  knew 
Its  gold-winged  flight  before  it  flevf 

When  from  the  port  of  Sp^ 

Columbus  sailed  away, 
And  down  the  sinking  main 
Moved  toward  the  setting  day, 
Could  any  words  have  made  him  SM 
The  new  worlds  that  were  jet  to  baT 
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The  boj  with  laugh  and  plaj 

Fills  out  his  little  plan, 
Still  lisping  day  by  day 
Of  how  he '11  be  a  man; 
But  can  you  to  his  childish  brain 
Make  aught  of  coming  manhood  plain  f 

Let  heaven  be  just  above  us, 

Let  God  be  e'er  so  nigh, 
Yet  howsoever  He  love  us, 
And  howe'er  much  we  cry. 
There  is  no  speech  that  can  malce  clear 
The  thing  'Hhat  doth  not  yet  appear." 

'T  is  not  that  God  loves  mystery : 
The  things  beyond  us  we  can  never  know. 
Until  up  to  their  lofty  height  we  grow, 

And  finite  grasps  infinity. 

The  Agb  of  Gold. 

The  God  that  to  the  fathers 

Revealed  His  holy  will 
Has  not  the  world  forsaken,  — 

He 's  with  the  children  still. 
Then  envy  not  the  twilight 

That  glimmered  on  their  way ; 
Look  up  and  see  the  dawning. 

That  broadens  into  day. 

T  was  but  far  off,  in  vision, 

The  fathers'  eyes  could  see 
The  glory  of  the  Kingdom, 

The  better  time  to  be : 
To-day,  we  see  fulfilling 

The  dreams  they  dreamt  of  old} 
While  nearer,  ever  nearer, 

Rolls  on  the  age  of  gold. 

With  trust  in  God's  free  spirit, 

The  ever-broadening  ray 
Of  truth  that  shines  to  guide  us 

Along  our  forward  way, 
Let  us  to-day  be  faithful, 

As  were  the  brave  of  old ; 
Till  w-  hu^ 

Br 
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SiYAGE,  Philip  Henry,  an  American  poet,  son  of  Rev.  Minot 
SiTa^,  was  bom  at  34'ortb  Brooktield,  MassachuBetts,  February 
U,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  graduating 
bom  there  in  1893.  Since  1896  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  He  has  published  "  First  Poems  and  Fra^ 
ment»"(1895)}  "Poema"  (1898). 


Silk  WEED. 

LiGHTBE  than  dandelion  down, 

Or  feathers  from  the  white  moth's  wing, 
Out  of  the  gates  of  bramble-town 

The  silkweed  goes  a-gypsying. 

Too  fair  to  fly  in  autumn's  rout, 
All  winter  in  the  sheath  it  lay  ; 

But  now,  when  spring  is  pushing  out, 
The  zephyr  calls,  "  Away  I    Away  I " 

Through  mullein,  bramble,  brake,  and  fera. 
Up  from  their  cradle-spring  they  fly, 

Beyond  the  boundary  wall  to  turn 
And  voyage  through  the  friendly  sk.j. 

Softly,  as  if  instinct  with  tfaougbt, 
They  float  and  drift,  delay  and  turn } 

And  one  avoids  and  one  is  caught 
Between  an  oak-leaf  and  a  fern; 


And  one  holds  by  an  airy  line 
The  spider  drew  from  tree  to  tree; 

And  if  the  web  is  light  and  fine, 
T  is  not  BO  light  and  fine  as  he  I 
By  penniMion  of  Copeland  &  Dmj. 
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And  one  goes  qnesting  up  the  wall 
As  if  to  find  a  door;  and  then| 

As  if  he  did  not  care  at  all^ 
Goes  over  and  adown  the  glen. 

And  all  in  airiest  &ishion  fare 
Adventoring;  as  i^  indeed, 

*T  were  not  so  grave  a  thing  to  bear 
The  burden  of  a  seed  ! 


Fagots. 

Iv  Autumn,  as  the  year  comes  round 
(The  seasons  fall  without  a  sound), 
By  slow  and  stealth  an  ashen  hue 
Gomes  on  the  green,  comes  on  the  blue. 

The  sticks  I  burned  beneath  a  larch 
The  first  bright  day  of  tawny  March 
Grave  out  their  heat  and  fell  away 
Successive  into  rose  and  gray. 

Thus  covertly,  and  term  by  term, 
Like  as  the  year,  I  grow  infirm ; 

Thus  spend  my  substance  like  the  fire^ 
And  like  the  last  cold  ash  expire. 

OOTOBEB. 

This  cool  white  morning  by  the  wall 
How  welcome  does  the  sunlight  fall 
To  the  curled  aster,  with  its  blue 
Close-folded  petals,  out  of  view. 
They  open  shining  to  the  sun, 
As  if  their  year  had  just  begun ; 
Kor  guess  (prophetic  in  the  blast). 
That  this  warm  day  may  be  the  last 
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SixR,  John  Godpbbv,  aa  American  journalist  and  popular 
poet;  bom  at  Highgate,  Vt.,  June  2,  1816;  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y, 
Harch  31, 1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1839, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  practised  sueceaafully  until  1860,  when  ho 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Burlington  Sentinel."  He 
conducted  this  journal  until  1866,  soon  after  which  he  came  to 
Sew  York,  and  entered  upon  lecturing  and  other  literary  work. 
He  had  m  the  meaatime  put  forth  several  volumes  of  poema,  mostly 
homorous  or  satirical.  Id  1872  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Albany 
Journal,"  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  Several  collected 
eiUtions  of  his  works  have  appeared;  they  include  "Progress,"  a 
satire  (1846) ;  "  New  Rape  of  the  Look  "  (1847)  ;  "  The  Proud  Miss 
McBride"  (1848);  "The  Money- King,  and  Other  Poems"  (1859); 
"The  Flying  Dutchman  "  (1862) ;  "  Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations  " 
(1864);  "The  Times,  the  Telegraph,  and  Other  Poems"  (1866) j 
'■The  Masquerade"  (1866);  "Fables  and  Legends  in  Verse* 
(1872);  "Leisure  Day  Ehymes"  (1876). 


Rhymb  op  the  Rail. 

Sikqutq  through  the  forests,  rattling  over  ridges. 
Shooting  under  arches,  rumbling  over  bridges. 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains,  buzzing  o'er  the  Tale  — 
Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant,  riding  on  the  rail  I 

Hen  of  different  "  stations  "  in  the  eye  of  Fame 
Here  are  very  quickly  coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people,  birds  of  every  feather, 
On  a  constant  level  travelling  blether  I 

I  Gentleman  in  shorts,  looming  very  tall ; 

I  Gentleman  at  large,  talking  very  small ; 

I  Gentleman  in  tights,  with  a  looseish  mien; 

I  Oentleman  in  gray,  looking  rather  green. 
B  Bj  penoiidon  of  Houghton,  Hifflin  4  Co. 
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Geiitleinan  quite  old,  asking  for  the  news; 
(Jentleman  in  black,  in  a  fit  of  blues ; 
Gentleman  in  claret,  sober  as  a  ricar ; 
Gentleman  in  tweed,  dreadfully  in  liquor  I 

Woman  with  her  baby,  sitting  vis^l^is  ; 
Baby  keeps  a^qualling,  woman  looks  at  me. 
Asks  about  the  distance,  says  it 's  tiresome  talking^ 
Koises  of  the  cars  are  so  very  shocking  I 

Market-woman  careful  of  the  precious  casket, 
Elnowing  eggs  are  eggs,  tightly  holds  her  basket^ 
Feeling  that  a  smash,  if  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot  rather  prematurely  I 

Singing  through  the  forests,  rattling  over  ridges. 
Shooting  under  arches,  rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains,  buzzing  o'er  the  vale 
Bless  me !  this  is  pleasant,  riding  on  the  rail  I 


The  Puzzled  Census-Taexb. 

^  (Jot  any  boys  ?  "  the  Marshal  said 
To  a  lady  from  over  the  Rhine ; 

And  Ihe  lady  shook  her  flaxen  head, 
And  civilly  answered,  "  Nein  /  "  * 

**Got  any  girls  ?  "  the  Marshal  said 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine ; 

And  again  the  lady  shook  her  head. 
And  civilly  answered,  "  Nein  /  " 

^But  some  are  dead  ? ''  the  Marshal  said 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine ; 

And  again  the  lady  shook  her  head, 
And  civilly  answered,  " Nein/  '* 

^  Husband  of  course  ?  "  the  Marshal  said 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine ; 

And  again  she  shook  her  flaxen  head. 
And  civilly  answered,  "  Nein  /  ^ 

A  Neinf  pronounoed  nme,  ii  tlie  G«rmmii  for  **  Na» 
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"The  devil  you  have!"  the  Marshal  swd 
To  the  lady  from  over  the  Rhine ; 

And  again  she  shook  her  flaxen  head, 
And  civilly  answered,  "NeinI  " 

"Now  what  do  yon  mean  by  shaking  your  heai 
And  always  answering,  '  Nine  ?  '  " 

"  Ich  kann  nicht  Engliseh  f"  civilly  said 
The  lady  from  over  the  Bhine. 


I'm  Geowing  Old. 
Mt  days  pass  pleasantly  away, 

My  nights  are  blest  with  aweetest  sleep, 
I  feel  DO  symptoms  of  decay, 

I  have  DO  cause  to  moan  and  weep ; 
My  foes  are  impotent  and  shy. 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold ; 
And  yet,  of  late,  I  often  sigh  — 
I  'm  growing  old  I 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  times, 
My  growing  thirst  for  early  new^ 

My  growing  apathy  for  rhymes, 
My  growing  love  for  easy  shoes, 

My  growing  hate  of  crowds  and  noise. 
My  growing  fear  of  taking  cold, 

All  tell  me  in  the  plainest  voice, 
I  'm  growing  old  1 

I  'm  growing  fonder  of  my  staf^ 
I'm  growing  dimmer  in  my  eyes, 

I  'm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh, 
I  'm  growing  deeper  in  my  sigbs^ 

I  'm  growing  careleSB  of  my  dress, 
I  *m  growing  frugal  of  my  gold, 

I'm  growing  wise,  I'm  growing — yes^ 
I  'm  growing  old  1  .  .  . 

Thanks  for  the  years  whose  rapid  flight 
Uy  sombre  muse  too  sadly  sings ; 

Thanks  for  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
That  tint  the  darkness  of  her  wings  — 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky, 
Those  heavenly  mansions  to  unfold. 

Where  all  are  blest  and  none  may  sigh, 
••  I  'm  growing  old  I " 
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JOSEPH  VICTOR  VON  SCHEFPEL. 

SoHBFFELy  Joseph  Victob  von,  a  prominent  Gtorman  novi 
and  poet ;  bom  at  Elarlsruhe,  February  16,  1826 ;  died  there,  A 
9, 1886.    He  studied  law  and  philology  at  Munich,  Heidelberg, 
Berlin  (1845-47),  was  referendary  at   Sackingen    (1848-13), 
travelled  in  Italy  (1852-53).    In  1859  and  1860  he  visited  1 
ringia,  and  from  1866  his  home  alternated  between  Karlsruhe 
his  estate  at  Kadolfzell  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Constance.    It 
at  Sorrento  and  the  isle  of  Capri,  in  1853,  that  he  wrote  « ! 
Trompeter  von  S£U;kingen,"  which  was  followed  by  his  masterpi 
"  Ekkehard  "  (1857).     "  Fran  Aventiure,"  a  somewhat  similar  w< 
appeared  in  1863,  and  <^  Juniperus,"  romanesque  studies  on 
Middle  Ages,  in  1866.     A  collection  of  poems  of  the  time  of 
Minnesinger  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  and  ''  Berg  Fsalmen  "  n 
issued  in  1870.    Other  books  were  **  Der  Brautwillkomm  aof  Wj 
burg  "  (The  Bride's  Welcome),  written  for  the  Wartburg  festi 
of  1873 ;  some  rural  poems  entitled  "  Waldeinsamkeit ''  (Woodb 
Solitude)  (1880) ;  «  Der  Heini  von  Steier,"  other  verses  (1883) ;  ; 
a  novel,  "Hugideo"   (1884).     After  his   death   appeared  «F 
Dichtungen,"  and  "  Eeisebilder  "  (1887),  and  in  1888  another  voli 
entitled  merely  "  Gedichte  "  (poems).     While  in  Italy  in  1852 
collected  student  songs  and  humorous  poems,  which  he  publia 
the  following  year  under  the  title  ''  Graadeamus." 

Rbjbctiok  and  Flight.^ 

(From«Ekkehaid.-) 

Bkkbhabd  remained  long  sitting  in  the  j^rden  bower ;  tl 
he  rushed  out  into  the  darkness.  He  knew  not  whither  his  i 
were  carrying  him. 

In  the  morning  he  found  himself  on  the  top  of  the  Hoh 
krahen,  which  had  stood  silent  and  deserted  since  the  for 
woman's  departure.  The  remains  of  the  burnt  hut  lay  in  a  o 
fused  heap.  Where  the  living-room  had  once  been,  the  Ron 
•tone  with  the  Mithras  wa^  Se  seen.    Orass  and  tm 

'  B  J  peniiM<  "■  ^  »- 
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grew  orer  it,  and  a  blindworm  was  st«aUhi!y  creeping  up  on  the 
old  weather-beaten  idol. 

Ekkehard  burst  into  a  wild,  scornful  laugh. 

"The  chapel  of  St.  Hadwig!  "  he  cried,  striking  his  breast 
with  his  clenched  hand.     "Thus  it  must  be  I  " 

fie  upset  the  old  Roman  stone,  and  then  mounted  the  rocky 
mat  of  the  hill.  There  he  threw  himself  down  and  pressed  bis 
forehead  against  the  cool  ground,  which  had  once  been  touched 
bj  Frau  Hadwig's  foot.  There  he  remained  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  scorching  raja  of  the  midday  sun  fell  upon  him,  he 
still  lay  there,  and  —  slept. 

Toward  evening  he  came  back  to  the  Hohentwiel,  hot  and 
lu^gard,  and  with  an  unsteady  gait.  Blades  of  grass  clung  to 
the  woollen  teiture  of  his  cowl. 

The  people  of  the  castle  timidly  stepped  out  of  his  way,  as  if 
before  one  on  whose  forehead  ill-luck  had  set  her  seal.  In  other 
times  they  had  been  wont  to  come  toward  him  to  entreat  his 
blessing. 

The  duchess  had  noticed  bis  absence,  but  made  no  inquiries 
■boat  him.  He  went  up  to  his  tower,  and  seized  a  parchment, 
uif  he  would  read.  It  was  Gunzo's  attack  upon  him.  "  Will- 
ingly I  would  exhort  you  to  aid  him  with  healing  medicine ;  but 
I  fear,  I  sadly  fear,  that  his  disease  is  too  deeply  rooted,"  was 
Tkat  he  read. 

He  laughed.  The  arched  ceiling  threw  back  an  echo ;  he 
laped  to  his  feet  as  if  he  wanted  to  find  out  who  had  laughed 
it  bim.  Then  he  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  down  into  the 
depths  below.  It  was  deep,  deep  down :  a  sudden  giddiness 
«»me  over  him ;  he  started  back. 

The  small  phial  which  the  old  Thieto  had  given  him  stood 
Bear  his  books.  It  made  him  melancholy.  He  thought  of  the 
^M  old  man !  "  The  service  of  women  is  an  evil  thing  for  him 
*bo  wishes  to  remain  good,"  he  had  said  when  Ekkehard  took 

He  tore  the  seal  oflf  from  the  phial,  and  poured  the  Jordan 
"stwover  his  head  and  drenched  his  eyes.  It  was  too  late. 
^ole  Soods  of  holy  water  will  not  extinguish  the  inward  fire, 
inlesg  one  plunges  in  never  to  rise  again.  .  .  .  Yet  a  momentary 
weliag  of  quiet  came  over  him. 
"Twill  pray,"  said  he.  "It  is  a  temptation." 
Ht  threw  himself  on  his  knees :  but  soon  it  seemed  to  him 
■if  the  pigeons  were  swarming  round  his  head,  as  they  did  on 
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the  day  when  he  first  entered  the  tower  room ;  but  now  they 
bad  mocking  faces,  and  wore  a  contemptuous  look  about  their 
beaks. 

He  got  up  and  slowly  descended  the  winding  staircase  to  the 
castle  chapel.  The  altar  below  had  been  a  witness  of  earnest 
devotions  on  many  a  happy  day.  The  chapel  was,  as  before,  dark 
and  silent.  Six  ponderous  pillars,  with  square  capitals  adorned 
with  leaf-work,  supported  the  vault.  A  faint  streak  of  daylight 
fell  in  through  the  narrow  windows.  The  recesses  of  the  niche 
where  the  altar  stood  were  but  faintly  illuminated ;  the  golden 
background  of  the  mosaic  picture  of  the  Redeemer  alone  shone 
with  a  soft  glitter.  Oreek  artists  had  transplanted  the  forms  of 
their  church  ornaments  to  the  Grerman  rock.  In  a  white  flowing 
garment,  with  a  gold-red  aureole  round  his  head,  the  Savior's 
emaciated  figure  stood  there,  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
extended  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

Ekkehard  bowed  before  the  altar  steps ;  his  forehead  rested 
on  the  stone  flags.    Thus  he  remained,  wrapt  in  prayer. 

*^  0  Thou  who  hast  taken  the  sorrows  of  the  world  on  thy* 
self,  send  out  one  ray  of  thy  grace  on  me  unworthy.'' 

He  raised  his  head  and  gazed  up,  as  if  he  expected  the 
earnest  figure  to  step  down  from  the  wall  and  hold  out  his  hand 
to  him. 

^^  I  am  here  at  thy  feet,  like  Peter,  surrounded  by  tempest, 
and  the  waves  will  not  bear  me  up !  Save  me,  0  Lord!  save  me 
as  thou  didst  him  when  thou  didst  walk  over  the  raging  billows, 
extending  thy  hand  to  him  and  saying,  ^  0  thou  of  little  fidtii, 
wherefore  dost  thou  doubt  ?  * " 

But  no  sign  was  given  him. 

Ekkehard's  brain  was  giving  way. 

There  was  a  rustling  through  the  chapel  like  that  of  a 
woman's  garments.    He  heard  nothing. 

Frau  Hadwig  had  come  down  under  the  impulse  of  a  strange 
mood.  Since  she  had  begun  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the  monk, 
the  image  of  her  late  husband  recurred  oftener  to  her  mind. 
Naturally,  as  the  one  receded  into  the  background,  the  other 
must  come  forward  again.  The  later  reading  of  Virgil  had  also 
been  responsible  for  this,  as  there  had  been  said  so  much  about 
the  memory  of  Sichseus. 

The  following  day  was  the  anniversary  of  Herr  Burkhard's 
death.  With  his  lance  and  shield  by  his  side,  the  old  duke  lay 
buried  in  the  chapel.    His  tomb  at  the  right  of  the  altar 
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.^ered  by  a  rough  stone  slab.  The  eternal  lamp  burned  dimly 
am  it,  A  sarcophagus  of  gray  sandstone  stood  near  it,  resting 
oa  gmoll  clumsy  pillara  with  Ionic  capitals ;  and  these  again 
rtWed  on  grotesque  atone  animals.  This  atone  coffin  Fran  Had- 
rig  had  had  made  for  herself.  Every  year,  on  the  anniveraary 
of  the  duke's  death,  she  had  it  carried  up  and  filled  with  corn 
ind  fruits,  which  were  distributed  among  the  poor,  —  the  means 
of  living  coming  from  the  reating-place  of  the  dead.  It  was  a 
piotis  ancient  custom. 

To-day  it  was  her  purpose  to  pray  on  her  husband's  graTO. 
Tht  duskinesa  of  the  place  concealed  Ekkehard'a  kneeling 
6gure.    She  did  not  see  bim. 

Suddenly  she  was  startled  from  her  devotions.  A  laugh,  sub- 
dued yet  piercing,  struck  her  ear.  She  knew  the  voice.  Ekke- 
hard  had  risen  and  recited  the  following  words  of  the  Psalms :  — 

"Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 
Prom  the  wicked  that  oppress  me, 
From  my  deadly  enemies  who  compass  me  about 
With  their  mouth  they  apeak  proudly." 


Ee  spoke  It  in  an  ominous  tone.  It  was  no  more  the  voice 
of  prayer. 

Fran  Hadwig  bent  down  beside  the  sarcophagus :  she  Tould 
giadly  have  placed  another  on  it  to  hide  her  from  Ekkehard's 
fiew.    She  no  longer  cared  to  be  alone  with  him.     Her  heart 
be»t  calmly  now. 
He  went  to  the  door. 

Then  suddenly  he  turned  back.  The  everlasting  lamp  was 
wftly  swinging  to  and  fro  over  Fran  Uadwig's  head.  Ekke- 
hard's eve  piei-ced  the  twilight.  .  .  ,  With  ono  bound,  —  quicker 
than  that  which  in  later  days  St  Bernard  made  through  the 
cathedral  at  Speier  when  the  Madonna  bad  beckoned  to  him, — 
he  stood  before  the  duchess.  He  gave  her  a  long  and  penetrat- 
ing look. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  seizing  the  edge  of  the  stone  sar- 
cophaguB  with  her  right  hand,  she  confronted  him.  The  ever- 
lasting lamp  over  her  bead  still  gently  swung  to  and  fro  on  its 
■Oken  cord. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  :  prayers  are  offered  for  them,"  said 
Akehard,  intermpting  the  silence. 
ttta  Hadwig  made  no  reply. 
**  Will  yon  pray  for  me  also  when  I  am  dead  ? "  continued 
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he.  *^  Oh,  you  must  not  pray  for  me !  Have  a  drmkmg-cap 
made  out  of  my  skull ;  and  when  you  take  another  doorkeeper 
away  from  the  monastery  of  St  Gkdlus,  you  must  offer  him  the 
welcoming  draught  in  it,  —  and  give  him  my  greeting!  You 
may  put  your  own  lips  to  it  also :  it  will  not  crack.  But  yoo^ 
must  then  wear  the  circlet  with  the  rose  in  it." 

^  Ekkehard,"  said  the  duchess,  '^  you  are  outrageous !  ** 

He  put  his  right  hand  to  his  forehead. 

"  Oh/'  said  he,  in  a  mournful  voice,  —  "  oh,  yes !  the  Bhin^^ 
is  also  outrageous.  They  stopped  its  course  witli  giant  rock^^ 
but  it  gnawed  through  them,  and  now  rushes  and  roars  onwai^ 
in  foam  and  tumult  and  destruction !  Bravo,  thou  free 
of  youth !  And  God  is  outrageous  also ;  for  he  has  allowed 
Rhine  to  be,  and  the  Hohentwiel,  and  the  Duchess  of  SualK^ 
and  the  tonsure  on  my  head.'' 

The  duchess  began  to  shiver.  Such  an  outbreak  of  loK:^ 
repressed  feeling  she  had  not  expected.  But  it  was  too  li^-Ce: 
she  remained  indifferent. 

"  You  are  ill,"  said  she. 

^  HI  ? "  asked  he :  ^^  it  is  merely  a  requital  More  Hiao  t 
year  ago  at  Whitsuntide,  when  there  was  as  yet  no  Hohentwiel 
for  me,  I  carried  the  coffin  of  St.  Gallus  in  solemn  prooessicm 
out  of  the  cloister,  and  a  woman  threw  herself  on  the  ground 
before  me.  ^  Get  up,'  cried  I ;  but  she  remained  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  ^  Walk  over  me  with  thy  relic,  priest,  so  that  I  may 
recover,'  cried  she  ;  and  my  foot  stepped  over  her.  That  wonuA 
was  suffering  from  the  heartache.     Now  it  is  reversed." 

Tears  interrupted  his  voice.  He  could  not  go  on.  Then  h» 
threw  himself  at  Frau  Hadwig's  feet,  and  clasped  the  hem  of 
her  garment.     The  man  was  all  of  a  tremble. 

Frau  Had  wig  was  touched,  —  touched  against  her  will;  M 
if  from  the  hem  of  her  garment,  a  feeling  of  unutterable  woe 
thrilled  up  to  her  heart. 

^^  Stand  up,"  said  she,  ^^and  think  of  other  things.  ^^ 
still  owe  us  a  story.     Overcome  it ! " 

Then  Ekkehard  laughed  through  his  tears. 

"  A  story ! "  cried  he  ;  "  oh,  a  story !  But  not  told.  Cofl^  \ 
let  us  act  the  story !  From  the  height  of  yonder  tower  one  gib  j 
see  so  far  into  the  distance,  and  so  deep  into  the  valley  below," 
so  sweet  and  deep  and  tempting.  What  right  has  the  dncv 
castle  to  hold  us  back  ?  No  one  who  wishes  to  get  down  into  ' 
the  depth  below  need  count  more  than  three,  and  we  flutter  fsi 
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glide  softly  info  the  arms  of  death  there.    Then  I  should  be  no 
looger  a  monk ;  and  I  might  wind  mj  arms  around  you." 

He  struck  Herr  Burkhard's  tombstone  with  his  clenched 
hai. 

"And  he  who  sleeps  here  shall  not  prevent  me!  If  he  — 
lie  old  man  —  comes,  1  will  not  let  you  go.  And  we  will  float 
Dp  lo  the  tower  again,  and  sit  where  we  sat  before  ;  and  we  will 
"ead  Virgil  to  the  end ;  and  you  must  wear  the  rose  in  your 
iirclet,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened.  We  will  keep  the 
?te  well  locked  against  the  duke,  and  we  will  laugh  at  all  evil 
DEgues;  and  folks  will  say,  as  they  sit  at  their  fire-places  of  a 
■inter's  evening:  'That  is  a  pretty  tale  of  the  faithful  Ekke- 
ard,  who  slew  the  Emperor  Ermanrich  for  hanging  the  Har- 
mgen  brothers,  and  who  afterwards  sat  for  many  hundred  years 
^fore  Frau  Venus's  mountain,  with  his  white  staff  in  his  hands, 
nd  meant  to  sit  there  until  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  warn  oS  all 
ilgrims  coming  to  the  mountain.  But  at  last  ho  grew  tired  of 
lis,  and  ran  away,  and  became  a  monk  at  St.  Gall ;  and  he  fell 
Dtm  an  abyss  and  was  killed ;  and  he  is  sitting  now  beside  a 
rood,  pale  woman,  reading  Virgil  to  her.  And  at  midnight 
ay  be  heard  the  words  ring  through  the  Hegau :  "  Thou  com- 
aadest,  0  Queen,  to  renew  the  unspeakable  sorrow."  And 
m  she  will  have  to  kiss  him,  whether  she  will  or  not ;  for 
vh  makes  up  for  what  life  denies.'  " 

He  had  spoken  with  a  wild,  wandering  look;  and  now  his 
ce  &iled  with  low  weeping.    Frau  Hadwig  had  stood  im- 
rtbly  all  this  time.    It  was  as  if  a  gleam  of  pity  shone  in  her 
eyes ;  she  bent  down  her  head. 

'Ekkebard,"  said  she,  "you  must  not  speak  of  death.  This 
idness.     We  live,  you  and  1 ! " 

't  did  not  stir.  Then  she  lightly  laid  her  hand  on  his 
Dg  forehead.  A  wild  thrill  flashed  through  his  brain, 
rang  np. 

Ton  are  right ! "  cried  he.     "  We  live  —  yon  and  I ! " 
lizzy  darkness  clouded  his  eyes,  he  stepped  forward,  and 
;  his  arms  round  her  proud  form,  he  fiercely  pressed  her 
heart;  bis  kiss  burned  on  her  lips.    Her  protest  died 
iheard. 

aised  her  high  np  toward  the  altar,  as  if  she  wi 
he  was  about  to  make. 

y  dost  thon  hold  out  thy  gold  glittering  fingers 
Dstead  of  blessing  us  ? "  he  cried  ont  to  tiie  dark 
ctare. 


an  ^^M 
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The  duchess  had  started  like  a  wounded  deer.  One  momei 
and  all  the  passion  of  her  hurt  pride  revolted  within  her.  SI 
pushed  the  frenzied  man  back  with  a  strong  hand,  and  tore  h( 
self  out  of  his  embrace. 

He  had  one  arm  still  round  her  waist,  when  the  church  do 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  flaring  streak  of  daylight  bro! 
through  the  darkness ;  they  were  no  longer  alone.  Budimai 
the  cellarer,  from  Reichenau,  stepped  over  the  threshold ;  oth 
figures  became  visible  in  the  background  of  the  court-yard. 

The  duchess  had  grown  pale  with  shame  and  anger.  A  trc 
of  her  long  dark  hair  had  become  loosened  and  was  streamii 
down  her  back. 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  man  from  the  Reichenau,  wi 
grinning  politeness.    "  My  eyes  have  beheld  nothing." 

Then  Frau  Hadwig  tore  herself  entirely  free  from  Ekkehar 
hold  and  cried  out :  — 

^^  Yes,  I  say  !  Yes,  yes,  you  have  seen  a  madman,  who  1 
forgotten  himself  and  God.  I  should  be  sorry  for  your  eye« 
they  had  beheld  nothing,  for  I  would  have  had  them  torn  out, 

It  was  with  an  indescribably  cold  dignity  that  she  pronounci 
these  words. 

Then  Rudimann  began  to  understand  the  strange  scene. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  said  he  scornfully,  "  that  he  who  stani 
there  is  one  of  those  to  whom  wise  men  have  applied  the  wore 
of  St.  Hieronymus,  when  he  says :  ^  Their  manners  are  moi 
befitting  dandies  and  bridegrooms  than  the  elect  of  the  Lord.' 

Ekkehard  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  arms  stretcb 
out  in  the  air,  like  Odysseus  when  he  wanted  to  embrace  h 
mother's  shade.  Budimann's  words  roused  him  from  I 
dreams. 

^  Who  comes  between  her  and  me  ?"  he  cried  threatening! 

But  Budimann,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  with  an  insole 
familiarity,  said :  — 

"Calm  yourself,  my  good  friend:  we  have  only  come 
deliver  a  note  into  your  hands.  St.  Gallus  can  no  longer  all 
the  wisest  of  all  his  disciples  to  remain  out  in  the  capricic 
malicious  world.  You  are  summoned  home  !  —  And  don't  'i 
get  the  stick  with  which  you  are  wont  to  ill-treat  your  o 
fraters  who  like  to  snatch  a  kiss  at  vintage-time,  you  cha^ 
^QoralisV'  he  added  in  a  low  whisper. 

Ekkehard  stepped  back.    Wild  longings,  the  pang  of  separ 
burning  passionate  love,  and  the  added  insults^ — all  thee 
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itonned  np  in  him.     He  hastily  advanced  toward  Frau 
but  the  chapel  was  already  filling. 

The  abbot  of  Reichenau  himself  had  come  to  have  i 
ore  of  witnessing  Ekkehard's  departure.  ••  It  will  be  ■ 
twk  to  get  him  away,"  he  had  said  to  the  cellarer.  It 
enough  now.     Monks  and  lay  brothers  came  in  after  h 

"Sacrilege!"  Rudimann  called  out  to  them,  "  H( 
hia  wanton  baud  on  his  mistress  even  before  the  altar! 

Then  Ekkehard  boiled  over.     To  have  the  most  eaci  it 

of  his  heart  profaned  by  insolent  coarseness,  a  peat     vJ        < 
before  swine  1     He  tore  down  the  everlasting  lamp,  ana  sv 
tbe  heavy  vessel  like  a  sling. 

The  light  went  out ;  a  hollow  groan  was  heard fli<» 

larer  lay  with  bleeding  head  on  the  stone  flags. 

clattering  beside  him.     A  blow,  fierce  struggle,  i         co:        ion 

—  all  was  at  an  end  with  Ekkehard. 

They  had  overpowered  him ;  tearing  off  the  girdle  of  his 
cowl,  they  bound  him. 

There  he  stood,  the  handsome  youthful  figure,  now  the  very 
picture  of  woe,  like  the  hroken-winfred  eagle.  He  gave  one 
mournful,  troubled,  appealing  look  at  the  duchess.  She  turned 
sway. 

"  Do  what  you  think  right,"  she  said  to  the  abbot,  and  swept 
tfarougb  the  throng.     .     .     . 

It  was  a  dreary,  depressing  evening.  The  duchees  had  locked 
berself  np  in  her  bow-windowed  room,  and  refused  admittancs 
to  every  one. 

Ekkehard  had  been  hurried  away  into  a  dungeon  by  the 
ibbofsmen.  In  the  same  tower,  in  the  airy  upperstory  of  which 
his  chamber  was  situated,  there  was  a  damp,  dark  vault;  fr^- 
mentg  of  old  tombstones  —  deposited  there  long  before  when  the 
castle  chamber  bad  been  renovated  —  were  scattered  about  in 
Doaightly  heaps.  A  bundle  of  straw  had  been  thrown  in  for  him, 
and  a  monk  was  sitting  outside  to  guard  the  entrance. 

Burkhard,the  monastery  pupil,  ran  up  and  down,  wailing  and 
^ringing  his  hands.  He  could  not  understand  the  fate  which 
bad  befallen  his  uncle.  The  servanta  were  all  putting  their 
beads  ti^rether,  eagerly  whispering  and  gossiping,  as  if  the  hun- 
<Ired-tongued  Rumor  had  been  sitting  on  tbe  roof  of  the  castle^ 
■peading  her  falsehoods  about. 

"fie  tried  to  murder  the  duchess,"  said  one. 
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^  He  has  been  practising  the  Devil's  own  arts  with  that  big 
book  of  his,"  said  another.  ^^  To-day  is  St.  John's  day,  when  the 
Devil  has  no  power,  and  so  he  could  not  help  him." 

At  the  well  in  the  court-yard  stood  Budimann  the  cellarer, 
letting  the  clear  water  flow  over  his  head.  Ekkehard  had  given 
him  a  sharp  cut ;  the  blood  obstinately  and  angrily  trickled  down 
into  the  water. 

Praxedis  came  down  looking  pale  and  sad.  She  was  tiie 
only  soul  who  felt  sincere  pity  for  the  prisoner.  On  seeing  the 
cellarer,  she  ran  into  the  garden,  tore  up  a  blue  corn-flower  with 
the  roots,  and  brought  it  to  him. 

^  Take  that,"  said  she,  ^^  and  hold  it  in  your  right  hand  till  it 
gets  warm :  that  will  stop  the  bleeding.  Or  shall  I  fetch  you 
some  linen  to  bind  up  the  wound  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  It  will  stop  of  itself  when  the  time  comes,"  said  he.  "  Tig 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  bled.  Keep  your  corn-flowers 
for  yourself." 

But  Praxedis  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Ekkehard's  enemy. 
She  brought  some  linen :  he  allowed  his  wound  to  be  dreeaed. 
Not  a  word  of  thanks  did  he  proffer. 

^^  Are  you  not  going  to  let  Ekkehard  out  to-day  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Today ! "  Rudimann  repeated  sneeringly.  "  Do  yon  feel  in- 
clined to  weave  a  garland  for  the  standard-bearer  of  Antichrist, 
—  the  leading  horse  of  Satan's  car,  whom  you  have  petted  and 
spoiled  up  here  as  if  he  were  the  darling  son  Benjamin  ?  To-day  I 
In  a  month  ask  again  over  there ! " 

He  pointed  toward  the  Helvetian  mountains. 

Praxedis  was  frightened.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him?" 

"  What  is  right,"  replied  Rudimann  with  a  dark  look.  "  Wan- 
tonness,  deeds  of  violence,  disobedience,  haughtiness,  sacrilege, 
blasphemy  —  there  are  scarcely  names  enough  for  all  his  nefa- 
rious acts ;  but  thank  God,  there  are  yet  means  for  their  expia- 
tion ! "  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  like  that  of  flogging. 
"Ah,  yes,  plenty  of  means  of  expiation,  gentle  mistress!  We 
will  write  the  catalogue  of  his  sins  on  his  skin." 

**  Have  pity  ! "  said  Praxedis :  **  he  is  a  sick  man." 

"  For  that  very  reason  we  are  going  to  cure  him.  When 
he  has  been  tied  to  the  pillar,  and  half  a  dozen  rods  have  been 
flogged  to  pieces  on  his  bent  back,  then  all  his  spleen  and  his 
devUries  will  vanish ! " 
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"Por  God's  sake !"  exclaimed  the  Greek  girl. 

"Calm  yourself:  there  are  better  things  yet.  A  stray  lamb 
must  be  delivered  up  to  the  fold  it  belongs  to.  There  he  will 
find  good  shepherds  who  will  look  after  the  rest.  Sheep-shear- 
ing, little  girl,  sheep^hearing!  There  they  will  cut  off  his  hair, 
Fbich  will  make  his  head  cooler;  and  if  you  feel  inclined  to 
Dike  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Gall  a  year  hence,  you  will  see  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  some  one  standing  barefooted  before  the 
ebnrch  door,  and  bis  head  will  be  as  bare  as  a  stubblo-ficld,  and 
the  penitential  garb  will  become  him  very  nicely.  What  do  you 
ttunkl    The  beatheniab  practices  with  yirgll  are  at  an  end 

DOW." 

"  He  is  innocent ! "  said  Prasedis. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  cellarer  sneeringly,  "  we  shall  never  harm  a 
single  hair  of  innocence !  He  need  only  prove  himself  so  by 
God's  ordeal.  If  be  takes  the  gold  ring  out  of  the  kettle  of  bod- 
ily water  with  unbumt  arm,  our  abbot  himself  will  give  him  the 
bleasiiig ;  and  I  will  say  that  it  was  alt  a  delusion  of  the  Devil's 
ovn  making  when  my  eyes  beheld  his  Holiness,  Brother  Ekke- 
bard,  clasping  your  mistress  in  bis  arms." 

Praxedis  wept. 

"  Cellarmaster,  you  are  a  wicked  man  1 "  she  cried ;  and 
turned  her  back  on  him. 

"  Have  yon  any  further  commands  ? "  she  asked,  once  more 
looking  back. 

"  Yes,  then  Greek  insect !  A  jog  of  vinegar  if  yon  please.  I 
nnt  to  lay  my  rods  in  it ;  the  writing  is  clearer  then,  and  does 
not  hie  avay  so  soon.  Never  before  have  I  flogged  an  inter- 
fffeter  of  Vii^l.     He  deserves  particular  attention." 

Bnrkhard,  the  monastery  pupil,  was  sitting  nnder  the  linden- 
tne,  still  sobbing.  Praxedis,  as  she  passed,  gave  him  a  kiss. 
It  vu  done  to  spite  the  cellarer. 

She  went  up  to  the  duchess,  intending  to  prostrate  herself 
ud  intercede  for  Ekkehard ;  but  the  door  remained  locked 
tgainst  her.  Frau  Hadwig  was  deeply  irritated.  If  the  monks 
of  the  Reichenau  had  not  come  in  upon  them,  she  might  have 
pudoned  Ekkehard's  audacity,  for  she  herself  had  indeed  sowed 
the  seeds  of  all  that  bad  grown  to  such  portentous  results ;  but 
now  H  had  become  a  public  scandal,  it  demanded  punishment. 
n»e  fear  of  evil  tongues  influences  many  an  action. 

Tlie  abbot  had  caused  to  be  put  into  her  hands  the  summons 
from  Bt  Gall.     St.  Benedict's  rides,  said  the  letter,  exacted  act 
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IB  not  gnilty  ! '  But  the  judges  will  say,  '  Prove  it  [ ' 
copper  kettle  will  be  brought;  the  Src  lighted  beneath ; 
will  hiss  and  bubble  np.  The  abbot  draws  o£F  the  g 
born  his  finger.  They  push  up  the  right  sleeve  of 
Bolema  penitential  psalms  resound.  '  I  conjure  thee,  s 
water,  that  the  Devil  quit  thee,  and  that  thou  serve 
to  make  known  the  truth,  like  t«  the  liery  furnacft  of 
of  Babylon  when  he  had  the  three  men  thrown  into  it 
the  abbot  addresses  the  boiling  water  ;  and  '  Dip  thy  i  i 
fetch  forth  the  ring,'  says  he  to  the  accused.  — RighteOu.i  G. 
what  judgment  will  thy  ordeal  give  ?" 

Wild  doubts  beset  Ekkehard'a  soul.     He  believed  in 
imd  his  good  cause,  but  his  faith  was  less  strong  in  the  dn. 
meaiiB  by  which  priestcraft  and  church  laws  sought  to  arriv^ 
Ood's  decision. 

In  the  library  of  his  monastery  there  was  a  little  book  1 
ingthe  title,  *'  Against  the  Inveterate  Error  of  the  Belief 
through  Fire,  Water,  or  Single  Coojbat,  the  Truth  of  Oi 
Judpinent  can  be  Revealed." 

This  book  he  had  once  read ;  and  he  remembered  it  well. 
was  to  prove  that  with  these  ordeals,  which  were  an  inheritanu» 
from  the  ancient  heathen  time,  it  was  as  the  excellent  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg  has  expressed  it  in  later  days :  — 

"  Der  heilig  Christ 
Windachaffen  wie  ein  Armel  ist"  * 

"  And  if  DO  miracle  is  performed  ?  " 

His  tlionghts  were  inclined  to  despondency  and  despair, 

"  With  burnt  arm  and  proclaimed  guilty,  condemned  to  be 
flowed, —  while  she  perhaps  would  stand  on  the  balcony  look- 
ing on,  as  if  it  were  done  to  an  entire  stranger !  — Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  send  down  thy    ghtning!" 

Yet  hope  does  not  entirely  forsake  even  the  most  miserable. 

Then  again  he  imagined  how,  through  all  this  shame  and 
tniKry,  a  piercing  "  Stop  ! "  would  be  heard :  she  comes  rushing 
down  with  disheveled  locks  and  in  her  rustling  ducal  mantle, 
and  drives  his  tormentors  away,  as  the  Saviour  drove  out  the 
UHiirers  from  the  temple.  And  she  presents  him  her  hand  and 
lipt  for  the  kiss  of  reconciliation. 

Long  and  ardently  his  fantasy  dwelt  on  that  beautiful  possi- 
bility; a  breath  of  consolation  came  to  him;  he  spoke  in  the 
I  "nagood  Lord  U u  moch  tlw  iportot  the  wlnduAileaTe." 
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words  of  the  Preacher :  ^^  ^  As  gold  is  purified  from  dross  in  the 
fire,  so  tlie  heart  of  man  is  purified  by  sorrow.'  We  will  wait 
and  see  what  will  happen." 

He  heard  a  slight  noise  in  the  antechamber  of  his  dungeon. 
A  stone  jug  was  put  down. 

^^  Yon  are  to  ^ink  like  a  man,**  said  a  voice  to  the  lay  brotiier 
on  guard ;  '^  for  on  St.  John's  night  all  sorts  of  unearthly  vis- 
itors people  the  air  and  pass  over  our  castle.  So  yon  must  take 
care  to  keep  your  courage  up.  There's  another  jug  for  yoa 
too." 

It  was  Praxedis  who  had  brought  the  wine. 

Ekkehard  did  not  understand  what  she  wanted.  ^  llien  she 
also  is  false,"  thought  he.    ^^  God  protect  me  !  " 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  asleep.  After  a  good  while  he 
was  awakened.  The  wine  had  evidently  been  to  the  lay  brother's 
taste :  he  was  singing  a  song  in  praise  of  the  four  goldsmiths 
who  once  on  a  time  had  refused  to  make  heathenish  idols  at 
Rome,  and  suffered  martyrdom.  With  his  heavy  sandal-clad 
foot  he  was  beating  time  on  the  stone  flags.  Ekkehard  heard 
another  jug  of  wine  brought  to  the  man.  The  singing  became 
loud  and  uproarious.  Then  he  held  a  soliloquy,  in  which  he  had 
much  to  say  about  Italy  and  good  fare,  and  ^  Santa  A^ese  fnori 
le  mura."  Then  he  ceased  talking.  The  prisoner  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  his  snoring  through  the  stone  walls. 

The  castle  was  silent.  It  was  about  midnight.  Ekkehard 
lay  in  a  doze,  when  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  bolts  were  softly 
drawn.  He  remained  lying  on  his  straw.  A  figure  came  in ;  a 
soft  hand  was  laid  on  the  slumberer's  forehead.     He  jumped  up. 

"  Hush ! "  whispered  his  visitor. 

When  all  had  gone  to  rest,  Praxedis  had  kept  awake.  ^  The 
wicked  cellarer  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  punishing  our 
poor  melancholy  teacher,"  was  her  thought ;  and  woman's  cun* 
ning  always  finds  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  her  schemes. 
Wrapping  herself  up  in  a  gray  cloak,  she  had  stolen  down.  No 
special  artifices  were  necessary :  the  lay  brother  was  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just  If  he  had  been  awake,  the  Greek  girl 
would  have  frightened  him  by  some  ghost  trickery.  That  was 
her  plan. 

^^  You  must  escape  ! "  said  she  to  Ekkehard.  ^  Thej  mean 
to  do  their  worst  to  you." 

**  I  know  it,"  he  replied  sadly. 

M  Come,  then." 
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He  iboob  his  bead,    "  I  prefer  to  endure  it,"  said  he. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  whispered  Prasedis.  "First  you  bnilt 
;our  castle  oa  tbe  glittering  rainbow ;  and  now  that  it  has  all 
tumbled  down,  jou  will  allow  them  to  ill-treat  you  into  the  bar- 
gain I  As  if  they  bad  a  right  to  flog  you  and  drag  you  away  I 
And  you  will  let  them  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  your  hn- 
nuliatioii  ?  It  would  be  a  nice  spectacle  they  would  make  of 
jon!  *  One  does  not  see  an  honest  man  put  to  death  every  day,' 
said  a  man  to  me  ouce  in  Constantinople,  when  I  asked  him  why 
he  was  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Where  should  I  go  to  ?  "  asked  Ekkehard. 

"Neither  to  tbe  Reichenau  nor  to  your  monastery,"  said 
Pmiedis.     "  There  is  many  a  hiding-place  left  in  the  world." 

She  was  getting  impatient ;  and  seizing  Ekkehard  by  the 
hmd,  she  draped  him  on.  "  Come ! "  whispered  she.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  her. 

They  glided  past  the  sleeping  watchman :  now  they  stood  in 
tbe  coui-t-yard  ;  tlie  fountain  was  splashing  merrily.  Ekkehard 
beut  over  the  spout,  and  took  a  long  draught  of  the  cool  water. 

"All  is  over,"  said  he.     "  And  now  away," 

It  waa  a  stormy  night,  "  You  cannot  go  out  by  the  doorway, 
—the  bridge  is  drawn  up,"  said  Praxedis;  "but  you  can  get 
down  between  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side.  Our  shepherd  boy 
bu  tried  that  path  before.*' 

They  entered  the  little  garden.  A  gust  of  wind  went  roaring 
ttmnigh  the  branches  of  the  maple-tree.  Elkkehard  scarcely 
hkev  what  was  happening  to  him. 

He  mounted  the  battlement.  Steep  and  rugged  fell  the  klink> 
■tone  precipices ;  a  dark  abyss  yawned  before  him ;  black  clouds 
Wre  chasing  each  other  across  the  dusky  sky,  —  weird,  uncouth 
^pes,  as  if  two  bears  were  pursuing  a  winged  dragon.  Soon 
the  fantastic  forms  melted  together ;  tbe  wind  whipped  them  on* 
nrd  toward  the  Bodensee,  that  glittered  fointly  m  the  distance. 
Indistinctly  outlined  lay  the  landscape. 

"  Blessings  on  your  way ! "  said  Prasedis. 

Ekkehard  sat  motionless  on  the  battlement ;  he  still  held  the 
Oreek  girl's  hand  clasped  in  his,  A  mingled  feeling  of  gratitude 
ud  melancholy  surged  through  hia  storm-tossed  brain.  Then 
Ikt  cheek  pressed  against  bis,  and  a  kiss  trembled  on  his  lips  ;  he 
felt  a  pearly  tear.     Gently  Praxedis  drew  away  her  hand. 

"Don't  forget,"  said  she,  "that  you  still  owe  us  a  story. 
Kiy  God  lead  your  steps  back  again  to  this  place  some  day,  bo 
thU  m  maj  hear  it  from  toot  owa  lipo." 
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Tet  good  nor  ill  shall  shake  my  heart's  decUiou; 
Thoa  sleader  maid,  I  still  must  dream  of  thee  I 
May  God  protect  thee  1  't  was  too  fair  a  visioa 
May  God  protect  thee  I  it  was  not  to  be. 


Songs  of  Hiddigeigbi,  the  Tom-Cat. 

(Fnmi  "  The  Tmmpeter  of  Sakkiugeo."} 

Et  the  storms  of  fierce  temptation 
Undisturbed  I  long  have  dwelt ; 

Yet  e'en  pattern  stars  of  virtue 
Unexpected  pangs  have  felt. 

Hotter  than  in  youth's  hot  furnace, 
Dreams  of  yore  steal  in  apace ; 

And  the  Cat's  winged  ytarnings  journey. 
Unrestrained,  o'er  Time  and  Space, 

Naples,  land  of  light  and  wonder. 

Cup  of  nectar  never  dry  1 
To  Sorrento  I  would  hasten, 

On  its  topmost  roof  to  lie. 

»-        Greets  me  dark  Vesuvius ;  greets  me 
The  white  sail  upon  the  sea ; 
Birds  of  spring  make  sweetest  concert 
In  the  budding  olive-tree. 

Toward  the  loggia  steals  Carmela,  — 
Fairest  of  the  feline  race,  — 

And  she  softly  pnlls  my  whiskeia, 
And  she  gazes  in  my  face ; 

And  my  paw  she  gently  presses;  — 
Hark !  I  hear  a  growling  noise : 

Can  it  be  the  Bay's  hoarse  murmur, 
Or  Veauvius's  distant  voice  ? 

Nay,  Vesuvius's  voice  is  silent. 
For  to-day  he  takes  his  rest. 

In  the  yard,  destruction  breathii^, 
Bays  the  dog  of  fiendish  breast,  — 

Bays  Francesco  the  Betrayer, 

Worst  of  all  his  evil  race  ; 
And  I  see  my  dream  dissolving, 

Uelting  in  the  sky's  embrace. 
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Earth  once  waa  nntioabled  hj  man,  Huf  sqr  > 

Those  days  are  over  and  fled. 
When  the  forest  primeval  crackling  lay 

'Neath  the  mammoth's  migh^  ti«ad. 

Ye  may  search  throi^hoDt  all  the  land  in  tmIs 

For  the  lion,  the  desert* s  own ; 
In  sooth  we  are  settled  now,  'tis  plaio. 

In  a  truly  temperate  zone. 

The  palm  is  borne,  in  life  and  In  rerse^ 
By  neither  the  Great  nor  the  Few : 

The  world  grows  weaker  and  ever  worse, 
'T  is  the  day  of  the  Small  and  the  Kew. 

When  we  Oats  are  silenced,  ariseth  the  Moosc^ 
Bnt  she  too  most  pack  and  begone ; 

And  the  Infusoria's  Boyal  House 
Shall  triumph,  at  last,  alone. 


ITear  the  close  of  bis  existence 
Hiddigeigei  stands  and  sighs ; 

Death  draws  nigh  with  fell  insistenoe« 
Bathlessly  to  close  his  eyes. 

Ffun  from  out  his  wisdom's  treasure 
Coonsels  for  his  race  he  'd  draw. 

That  amid  life's  changeful  measure 
They  might  find  some  settled  law. 

Tain  their  path  through  life  he'd  softem 
Rough  it  lies  and  strewn  with  stones; 

E'en  the  old  and  wise  may  often 
Stumble  there,  and  break  their  bones. 

Life  with  many  brawls  is  cumbered. 
Useless  wounds  and  useless  pain ; 

Cats  bath  black  and  brave  nnnumbered 
Hare  for  naaght  been  foully  slain. 


Ah,  in  vain  our  tales  of  sorrowl 
Hark  I  I  hear  the  laugh  of  youth. 
and  fools  to-morrow, 
alone  will  teach  them  truth. 


r 
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All  in  vain  is  history's  teaching: 
Listea  how  they  laugh  again  t 

Siddigfligei'B  lore  and  preaching 
Locked  in  silenoe  miut  remain. 


Soon  life's  thread  must  break  and  rsvd  i 
Weak  this  arm,  once  strong  and  brare  | 

In  the  scene  of  all  my  travail, 
Id  the  gianary,  dig  my  grave. 

Warlike  glory  there  I  won  me  ; 

All  the  fight's  fierce  joy  was  mine : 
Lay  my  shield  and  laoce  upon  me, 

As  the  last  of  all  my  line- 
Ay,  the  last  I    The  children's  merit 

Like  their  sirea'  can  never  grow : 
Kai^;ht  they  know  of  strife  of  spirit; 

Upright  are  they,  doll  and  slow. 

Dull  and  meagre  ;  stiffly,  slowly. 
Move  their  minds,  of  force  bereft; 

Few  indeed  will  keep  aa  holy 
The  bequest  their  sires  have  left. 

Yet  onoe  more,  in  days  far  distant^ 
When  at  rest  I  long  have  lain. 

One  fierce  caterwaul  insistent 
Through  yonr  ranks  shall  ring  again  i-» 

'Flee,  ye  fools,  from  woise  thanrniiil'' 

Hark  to  Hiddigeigei's  cry; 
Hark,  his  wrathfol  ghostly  mewing  t^ 

«  Meo  bom  mediocri^  t  * 
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EDMOND  HENRI  ADOLPHE  SCHfiSEB. 

SoHiBBB,  Edmovd  Hbkbi  Adolphb^  a  French  essayist  and 
critic  of  celebrity ;  bom  at  Paris,  April  8, 1815;  died  at  Versailles 
March  16, 1889.  He  entered  upon  the  course  of  the  Faculty  ol 
Theology  at  Strasbourg,  where  celebrated  professors  were  amon| 
the  instructors.  When  his  theological  studies  were  over,  he  retiree 
for  several  years,  and  published  his  first  writings.  Owing  to  tiu 
reputation  thus  achieved,  he  was  elected  in  1845  professor  in  tiu 
School  of  Liberal  Theology  at  Greneva.  The  instruction  he  gaye  a 
that  time  had  no  small  renown.  But  one  of  the  fundamental  doc 
trines  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Theology  was  faith  in  the  full  in 
spiration  of  the  Bible.  He  soon  declared  himself  unable  to  aocep 
i^  and  spoke  of  resigning  his  chair.  In  his  remarkable  article,  th< 
"  Crisis  of  the  Faith,"  he  protested  against  the  abuse  of  authority  ii 
religious  things,  and  affirmed  the  duty  of  personal  examination,  o 
unrestricted  investigation,  of  religion  founded  on  criticism.  He  firs 
attracted  general  attention  in  1860  with  a  volume  entitied  *'  Misod 
lanies  of  Religious  Criticism,"  containing  studies  of  Joseph  di 
Maistre,  Lamennais,  Le  P.  Gratry,  Yeuillot,  Taine,  Proudhon,  Kenan 
and  others.  He  has  also  written  <^  Criticism  and  Belief  (1850) 
*  Letters  to  my  Pastor  "  (1853) ;  ^'  Miscellanies  of  Beligious  Criti 
cism  "  (1860) ;  <'  Miscellanies  of  BeUgious  History  "  (1864)  ;  etc 

Thb  Eighteenth  Centuby. 

QttQm  ReTittw  of  **  Woman  in  the  Eighteenth  Centuy/  bj  the  Gonoonti.) 

This  volume  on  the  woman  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  U 
be  followed  by  three  others,  dealing  with  man,  the  State,  anc 
Paris  at  the  same  epoch.  To  say  truth,  however,  the  womai 
is  already  the  man,  she  is  already  the  State  itself,  she  is  th< 
whole  century.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  perioc 
under  eonsideration  is,  that  it  personifies  itself  in  its  womea 
Tbi§  the  brothers  Ooncourt  have  recognized.  "The  soul  a 
^  %IlDa^^  tay  they  in  their  somewhat  exuberant  style,  "  tbn 
MN^i^  ^  A^e  world,  the  point  whence  CTerytfaing  radiatn,  tb 
"■*—      II  ^^|d|BjQa  iU  descends,  the  image  after  which  all  tiiiagi 
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in  modelled,  is  voman.  Woman  in  the  eighteenth  eentury  U 
the  principle  that  governs,  the  reason  that  directs,  the  voice 
th&t  cominandB.  She  is  the  nniversal  and  inevitable  caooe, 
the  origin  of  events,  the  source  of  things.  Nothing  escapes 
her,  and  she  holds  everything  in  her  hand:  the  king  and 
France,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the  power  of  opinion. 
She  rules  at  coart,  she  is  mistrees  at  the  fireside.  The  revo- 
latioDg  of  alliances  and  systems,  pence,  war,  letters,  arts,  the 
fuhioDS  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  its  destinies,  — 
lU  these  she  carries  in  her  robe,  she  bends  them  to  her  caprice 
or  her  passions.  She  causes  degradations  and  promotions, 
T^o  catastrophes,  no  Bcandals,  no  great  strokes,  that  cannot  be 
traced  to  her,  in  this  century,  that  she  fills  up  with  prodigies, 
marrelg,  and  adventures,  in  this  history  into  which  she  works 
the  surprises  of  a  novel."  The  book  of  the  brothers  Ooncourt 
fnmiehes  proof  of  these  assertions  on  every  page.  It  seta  forth 
oniBmall  scale,  but  in  a  complete  way,  that  epoch  of  which 
they  have  so  truly  said  that  it  ia  the  French  century  par  excel- 
IfMe,  and  that  all  our  roots  are  found  in  it.  This  volume  puts 
s  finger  on  its  meanness,  its  greatness,  its  vices  and  its  vir- 
tura.  It  is  the  vices  that  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  eighteenth  century  has  become  proverbial.  To 
tell  the  truth,  this  corruption  is  the  result  of  an  historical  situ- 
ation. What  is  meant  by  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ii  a  particular  class  of  society,  the  polite  and  brilliant  world. 
Ute  theme  of  history  has  always  gone  on  enlarging.  In  old 
times  there  waa  no  history  save  that  of  conquerors  and  law- 
givers. Later  we  have  that  of  the  courts  and  of  the  nobilify. 
After  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  the  nations  and  their  des- 
tinies who  occupy  the  first  plane.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  middle  class  has  already  raised  and  enriched  itself,  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  is  levelled ;  there  is  more  than  one  plebeian 
Ume  among  those  that  adorn  the  salons :  nevertheless,  society 
i« still  essentially  aristocratic ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  people 
*ho  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  world  save  to  enjoy  their  heredi- 
tuy  privileges.  The  misfortune  of  the  French  nobility  has 
tlw&ys  been  thus  to  constitute  a  dignity  without  functions.  It 
formed  not  so  much  an  organic  part  of  the  State  as  a  class  of 
•Dciety.  Confined  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  caste,  it  had 
reduced  life  to  a  matter  of  elegant  and  agreeable  relations. 

Hence  the  French  salon,  and  all  those  graces  of  conversa- 
tion ftU  those  refinements  of  mind  and  manners,  that  make  ap 
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li  converted  into  a  cyDicism  of  immoralitj.  Men  make  a 
boMt  of  cruelty  and  of  calculation  in  their  cruelty.  Good  style 
sdrertiseB  rillany.  But  even  this  is  not  enough.  Insatiable 
kppetitea  will  demand  of  crime  a  certain  savor  that  vice  has 
lort  for  them.  "There  is,"  as  the  brothers  Goncourt  truly 
uj, —  "  there  is  an  inexorable  logic  that  compels  the  evil  pas- 
lioDg  of  humanity  to  go  to  the  end  of  themselves,  and  to  burst 
in  a  fiual  and  absolute  horror.  This  logic  assigned  to  the 
voluptuous  immorality  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  monstrous 
coronation.  Tlie  habit  of  cruelty  bad  become  too  strong  to 
remain  in  the  head  and  not  reach  the  senses.  Man  had  played 
too  long  with  the  suffering  heart  of  woman  not  to  feel  tempted 
to  make  her  suffer  more  surely  and  more  visibly.  Why,  after 
exhausting  tortures  for  her  soul,  should  he  not  try  them  upon 
her  body  ?  Why  not  seek  grossly  in  her  blood  the  delights  her 
texre had  given  ?  The  doctrine  sprang  np,  it  took  shape:  the 
whole  century  went  over  to  it  without  knowing  it;  it  was,  in 
its  last  analysis,  nothing  more  than  the  materialization  of 
their  appetites :  and  was  it  not  inevitable  that  this  last  word 
ahnuld  be  said,  that  the  erethism  of  ferocity  should  establish 
itself  as  a  principle,  as  a  revelation;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
thia  polished  and  courtly  decadence,  after  all  these  approaches 
to  the  supreme  torture  of  woman,  M.  de  Sade,  with  the  blood 
of  the  guillotines,  should  set  up  the  Terror  in  Love  ?  " 

This  then  is  the  eighteenth  century:  a  century  brilliant 
ndwr  than  delicate,  pleasure-loving  without  passion,  whose 
Toid  forever  goes  on  emptying  itself,  whose  blunted  vices  seek 
■  ■fonolns  in  crime,  whose  frivolity  becomes  in  the  end  almost 
tn^cal ;  a  century  of  impotence  and  of  decline,  a  society  that 
U  unking  and  putrefying. 

Let  OS  not  forget,  however,  that  judgments  made  wholly 
ban  one  point  of  view  are  like  general  ideas:  they  can  never 
do  more  than  furnish  incomplete  notions.  Things  can  always 
be  otntsidered  on  two  sides,  the  unfavorable  and  the  favorable. 
He  eighteenth  century  is  like  everything  else :  it  has  its  right 
tide  as  well  as  its  wrong.  I  am  sorry  for  those  who  see  in  it 
only  matter  for  admiration :  its  feet  slipped  in  the  mire.  I  am 
■wry  for  those  who  do  not  speak  of  it  witbont  crossing  tbem- 
•elres:  the  eighteenth  century  had  its  noble  aspects,  nay,  its 
grand  aspects. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  eighteenth  century  is  charming. 
Opinioia  may  differ  as  to  the  worth  of  the  elegance,  but  that 
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its  elegance  was  perfect  cannot  be  denied.     The  inadeqtuu^ 
the  comme  Ufaut^  and  of  what  is  called  good  society,  may 
deplored ;  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  epoch  in  questio] 
was  the  grand  model  of  this  good  society.     France  became  L 
those  days  its  universal  school,  as  it  were  its  native  country.. 
It  makes  of  fine  manners  a  new  ethics,  composed  of  horror  fo^< 
what  is  common,  the  desire  to  find  means  of  pleasing  the 
of  attention,  of  delicacy  in  beauty,  of  the  refinements  of  li 
guage,  of  a  conversation  that  does  not  commit  itself  to  an^ 
thing,  of  a  discussion  that  never  degenerates  into  a  dispute, 
a  lightness  that  is  in  reality  only  moderation  and  grace. 
good-breeding  of  the  eighteenth  century  does  not  destroy  e^ 
ism,  but  it  dissimulates  it.     Nor  does  it  in  the  least  make 
for  the  lost  virtues,  but  it  vouchsafes  an  image  of  them. 

gives  a  rule  for  souls.     It  acquires  the  dignity  of  an  instito ^* 

tion.     It  is  the  religion  of  an  epoch  that  has  no  other. 

This  is  not  all.     One  feels  a  breath  of  art  passing  over 
century.     If  it  does  not  create,  still  it  adorns.     If  it  does  not 
seek  the  beautiful,  it  finds  the  charming.     Its  character  is  not 
grand,  but  it  has  a  character. 

It  has  set  a  seal  upon  all  that  it  has  produced :  buildings, 
furniture,  pictures.  When,  two  or  three  years  ago,  an  exhibi- 
tion brought  together  the  works  of  the  principal  painters  of 
the  French  school  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  canvases  of 
Greuze,  of  Boucher,  of  Watteau,  of  Fragonard,  of  Chardin, 
great  was  the  astonishment  to  find  so  much  frankness  under 
all  that  affectation,  originality  in  that  mannerism,  vitality  in 
that  conventional  school  of  art  We  should  never  lose  sight  of 
one  thing:  the  epoch  under  consideration  had  what  was  lack- 
ing in  some  other  epochs,  — in  the  Empire,  for  example,  — an 
art  and  a  literature.  That  is  not  enough  to  make  a  great  cen* 
tary,  but  it  can  aid  a  century  to  make  a  figure  in  history. 

But  observe  what  still  better  characterizes  French  society 
before  the  Revolution.     That  society  is  animated  with  intel- 
lectual curiosity.     It  has  the  taste  for  letters,  and  in  letterr 
the  taste  for  new  things,  for  adventures.     It  devours  voyages 
history,  philosophy.     It  is  concerned  about  the  Chinese  and  ft 
Hindus;  it  desires  to  know  what  Rome  was,  and  what  Englar 
is;  it  stadies  popular  institutions  and  the  faculties  of  H 
human  understuading.    The  ladies  have  great  quartos  on  thf 
^vnaaiiuv-tables  (that  is  the  accepted  size).    Nothing  discourai 

i?  read  RaynaPs  ^Philosophic  History,''  Huv 
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'•Stnarts"   [Hiatory   of   England],   MoDtesquien's    "Spirit  of 
C^^wfl,"     But  it  is  with  the  Hciences  thut  they  are  moat  emit- 
t^XL     It  is  there  that  their  trouble  of  mind  is  beat  diyerted. 
Pontenelle  diacourscs  to  them  on  the  worlds,  and  Galiani  on 
E>olitical  economy.      The  new  arts,   the  progress  of  industry, 
B.s:cite  their  entbusiasm.     They  wiah  to  see  all,  to  know  all. 
Tbey  follow  courses,  thoy  frequent  laboratories,  they  assist  at 
e:xpcrimentB,  they  discuss  systems,  they  read  memoirs.     Run 
^hjfter  these  charming  young  women, — they  go  to  the  Jardin 
dee  Plantes  to  see  a  theriac  put  together ;  to  the  Abb^  Mical  to 
li^ear  an  automaton  speak;  to  Rouelle  to  witness  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  diamond;  to  R^veillon,  there  to  salute  PilStre  de 
fiozier,  before  an  aaccnsiou.     This  morning  they  have  paid  a 
visit  t"  the  great  cactus  that  only  bloflsoms  once  in  fifty  years, 
this  afternoon  they  will  attend  experiments  upon  inflammable 
air  or  upon  electricity.     Nothing  even  in  medicine  or  anatomy 
is  without  attraction  for  their  unfettered  curiosity:  the  Coun- 
tess de  Voisenon  prescribes  for  her  friends;  the  Countess  de 
Coigny  is  only  eighteen,  and  she  dissects! 

This  tendency  to  hyper-enthusiasm  is  a  sign  of  mobility ;  and 
nobility  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  eighteenth 
c«ntQrT.  It  has  had  a  result  that  has  not  been  fully  noted.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  its  crisis  ;  or  if  you  will,  its  conversion. 
■A  day  came  when  if  turned  against  itself.  The  change  was  per- 
li&p8  not  very  profound,  but  it  was  very  marked.  From  having 
tbeman  of  nature  constantly  preached  to  them,  they  wished  to 
Ktemble  him  somewhat.  The  men  gave  up  the  French  coat 
*od  ceased  to  carry  the  sword.  The  women  laid  down  their 
iwope.they  covered  their  bosoms,  they  substituted  caps  for  tower- 
ing bead-dresses,  low-heeled  for  high-beeled  shoes,  linen  for  bro- 
f*it.  Simplicity  was  pushed  to  pastoralism.  Their  dreama  took 
the  form  of  idyls.  They  had  cottages,  they  played  at  keeping 
dtiries,  they  made  butter.  But  the  true  name  of  this  new  cult, 
"iose  prophet  was  Jean-Jacques,  is  sensibility.  They  talked 
low  only  of  attraction,  aflonity,  sympathy.  It  is  the  epoch  of 
gniDps  in  bisque,  symbols:  hearts  on  fire,  altars,  doves.  There 
ue  chains  made  of  hair,  bracelets  with  portraits.  Madame  de 
Blot  weara  npon  her  neck  a  miniature  of  the  church  where  her 
iirother  ia  buried.  Formerly  beauty  was  piquant,  now  it  aspires 
to  be  "  touching."  Its  triumph  is  to  "  leave  an  emotion,"  The 
feelings  should  be  expannive.  Every  woman  is  ambitious  to  love 
13m  JaUo,     Every  mother  will  raise  bor  son  like  £mile.     And 
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finee  it  is  the  G^nevese  philosopher  who  has  revealed  to  the  world 
Hie  gospel  of  sensibility,  upon  him  most  of  all  will  that  gift 
be  lavished  with  which  he  seems  all  at  once  to  have  endowed 
French  society.  His  handwritmg  is  kissed :  things  that  belonged 
to  him  are  converted  into  relics.  ^^  There  is  not  a  tmlj  sympa- 
tiietic  woman  living/'  exclaims  the  most  virtuous  of  the  beaa- 
ties  of  those  days,  '^  who  would  not  need  an  extraordinary  viitae 
to  keep  her  from  consecrating  her  life  to  Rousseau,  could  she 
be  certain  of  being  passionately  loved  by  him ! " 

All  this  has  the  semblance  of  passion,  but  little  depth.  It 
would  seem,  in  truth,  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  too  frivo- 
lous ever  to  be  truly  moved.  And  nevertheless  it  has  been  moved, 
it  has  had  a  passion,  perhaps  the  most  noble  of  all  —  that  of 
humanity.  Pity,  in  the  times  that  precede  it,  appears  almost  as 
foreign  to  polite  society  as  the  feeling  for  nature.  Who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  agitated  if  some  some  poor  devil  of  a 
villager  was  crushed  by  the  taxes,  if  a  Protestant  was  condenmed 
to  his  Majesty's  galleys  ?  Who  troubled  himself  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  about  the  regime  of  prisons,  the  barbarities 
of  the  rack  and  the  wheel  ?  The  eighteenth  century,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  seized  with  an  immense  compassion  for  all  soflFerings. 
It  is  kindled  with  generous  ideas ;  it  desires  tolerance,  justice, 
equality.  Its  heroes  are  useful  men,  agriculturists,  bencd^actors 
of  the  people.  It  embraces  all  the  nations  in  its  reforms.  It 
rises  to  the  conception  of  human  solidarity.  It  makes  itself 
a  golden  age  where  the  philosopher's  theories  mingle  with  the 
reveries  of  the  mere  dreamer.  Every  one  is  caught  by  the 
glorious  chimera.  The  author  of  "  La  Pucelle  "  has  his  hours  of 
philanthropy.  Turgot  finds  support  in  the  salons.  Madame  de 
Genlis  speaks  like  Madame  Roland  or  Madame  de  Sta^l.  Utopia, 
a  Utopia  at  once  rational  as  geometry  and  blind  as  enthusiasm,  — 
the  whole  of  the  French  Revolution  is  there  already. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  received  the  name  of  the  philo- 
sophical century,  and  with  good  reason  if  an  independent  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  philosophy.  It  rejected 
everything  in  the  nature  of  convention  and  tradition.  It  declared 
an  implacable  war  on  what  is  called  prejudice.  It  desired  truths 
that  stand  on  their  own  legs.  It  sought  in  man,  in  the  mere 
nature  of  things,  the  foundation  of  the  true  and  the  good.  The 
dootrines  of  this  epoch  are  not  exalted,  but  they  have  that 
qiMolea  of  vigor  that  the  absence  of  partiality  gives.  The  prob- 
^4  problems,  for  this  century,  is  how  to  live ;  and  to  the 
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solotioD  of  that  problem  it  brings  only  natural  methods.     The 
men  of  those  timea,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  brothers  Gon- 
coort,  "keep  themselves  at  the  height  of  their  own  heart,  without 
aid,  b;  their  own  strength.     Emancipated  from  all  dogma  and 
system  of  beUef,  they  draw  their  lights  from  the  recesses  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  their  powers  from  the  same  source."     There  are 
some  who  "  afford  in  this  superficial  century  the  grand  spectacle 
of  a  conscience  at  equilibrium  in  the  void,  a  spectacle  forgotten 
of  humanity  since  the  Antonines."     The  Countess  de  Boufflers, 
with  whom  M.  Saiute-Bcuve  has  lately  made  us  acquainted,  had 
maxims  framed  and  hung  in  her  chamber  ;  auiong  them  might 
be  read  such  words  as  the  following ;  "  la  conduct,  simplicity  and 
sense.     In  methods,  justice  and  generosity.     In  adversity,  cour- 
age and  self-respect.     Sacrifice  all  for  peace  of  mind.     When  an 
important  duty  is  to  be  fulfilled,  consider  perils  and  death  only 
u  drawbacks,  not  as  obstacles."    See  what  thoughts  made  up  the 
daily  meditations  of  a  woman  of  the  world.     Adversity  was  sup- 
ported with  cheerful  courage.    Old  age  was  accepted  without  pride 
or  effort,  without  surprise  or  consternation.     One  detached  one's 
self  little  by  tittle, composed  one's  self,  conformed  to  the  changed 
condition,  extinguished  one's  self  discreetly,  quite  simply,  with 
decorum,  and  so  to  speak  with  spirit.     Let  us  take  care  when  we 
ipeak  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  let  us  take  care  not  to  forget 
the  trials  of  the  emigration  and  the  prisons  of  the  Terror! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  greatness  and  the  debasement  of  the 
epoch  that  the  brothers  Goncourt  set  themselves  to  interpret. 
If  there  is  some  contradiction  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
picture,  I  am  not  far  from  thinking  that  this  very  contradiction 
might  well  be  a  proof  of  correctness.  Human  judgments  are 
true  only  on  the  condition  of  perpetually  putting  the  yes  by  the 
side  of  the  no.  The  truth  is,  one  can  say  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury what  our  authors  somewhere  say  of  the  Duchess  of  Mirepoix : 
in  default  of  esteem  it  inspirits  sympathy.  The  French  century 
tbove  all  others,  it  has  our  defects  and  our  qualities.  Endowed 
*ith  more  intelligence  than  firmness,  argumentative  rather  than 
philosophic,  didactic  rather  than  moral,  it  has  given  lessons  rather 
tbu  examples  to  the  world,  examples  rather  than  models.  It 
WIS  not  entirely  fixed,  either  in  good  or  in  evil.  However  low 
it  fell,  it  waa  far  from  making  an  utter  failure.  Carried  to 
extremes,  it  showed  its  strength  most  of  all  in  extremity.  It  us 
a  usemblage  of  contradictions  where  all  happens  without  prece- 
deot,  and  it  is  safest  to  take  nothing  in  it  too  literally. 
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SoHiLLBBy  JoHAKK  Chbistoph  Fbiedbioh  toh,  a  Gemuui 
draxnatisti  lyrio  poet,  and  prose  writer;  bom  at  Marbaohy  in  the 
duchy  of  WUrtemberg,  November  10, 1769 ;  died  at  WeixmuTp  May 
9, 1805.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  surgeon  in  ihe 
army.  His  drama,  '^  The  Bobbers/'  was  commenced  at  tiie  age  of 
nineteen,  was  acted  in  1782,  and  was  put  upon  the  stage  aft  Mann^ 
heim  in  1782.  In  the  autumn  of  1783  he  was  invited  by  Delbeig  to 
come  to  Mannheim,  as  poet  to  the  theatre.  While  there  he  pzodnoed 
his  translation  of  Shakespeare's  '^  Macbeth,"  and  several  other  worksi 
and  began  the  composition  of  '^Don  Carlos,"  which  was  no^  how* 
ever,  completed  until  1786.  After  eighteen  months  at  MftunJiftiim  he 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  at  Dresden.  In  1788  appeared  fhe 
first  and  only  volume  of  his  ^'  Revolt  of  the  United  Netherlands,'' 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  into 
Brussels,  in  1567.  This  work  procured  for  Schiller  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Jena,  whither  he  re- 
moved in  1789,  and  where  he  remained  for  about  ten  years.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  his  principal  prose  work,  the  ^^  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War."  To  this  period  also  belong  most  of  Ms  lyrics 
and  ballads,  and  several  of  his  dramas,  including  the  trilogy,  ^  Wal* 
lenstein's  Camp,"  ^<  The  Piccolomiui/'  and  the  ^'  Death  of  Wallen- 
stein."  In  1799  he  removed  to  Weimar,  where  the  six  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  mainly  passed.  "  William  Tell "  —  the  last, 
and  by  many  held  to  be  the  best  of  his  tragedies  — was  prodnoed  b 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  Besides  his  dramas,  ballads,  lyrics;,  and 
historical  works,  the  minor  writings  of  Schiller  are  numeroios.  His 
principal  dramas  are  "  The  Robbers,"  "  The  Conspiracy  of  Keeoo^** 
<*  Cabal  and  Love,"  "  Wallenstein's  Camp,"  «  The  Piccolomini,^  «The 
Death  of  Wallenstein,"  "  Mary  Stuart,"  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans," 
"The  Bride  of  Messina,"  and  "William  Tell."  The  «Life»  of 
Schiller  has  been  written  by  several  persons ;  the  best  in  the  Bng. 
lish  language  are  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton. 

To  Lauba. 

Lauba,  above  this  world  methinks  I  fly, 
And  feel  the  glow  of  some  May-lighted  sky, 
When  thv  looks  beam  on  mine  t 
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AqcI  my  soul  drinks  a  more  etbered  aiT, 
Wben  mine  own  shape  I  see  reflected  there  H 

la  those  blue  eyes  of  thine  I  V 

A  lyre  sound  from  the  Paradise  afar, 

A  harp  note  trembiing  from  some  gracious  star, 

Seems  the  wild  ear  to  fiUj 
And  my  Muse  feels  the  Golden  Shepherd  hooti^ 
When  from  thy  lips  the  silver  music  pouis 

Slow,  as  against  its  will. 

I  see  the  young  Loves  flutter  on  the  wing — 

Kove  the  charmed  trees,  as  when  the  Thracian's  otilng 

Wild  life  to  forests  gave  ; 
Swifter  the  globe's  swift  circle  seems  to  fly, 
When  in  the  whirling  dance  thou  glidest  by, 

Light  as  a  happy  wave. 

Thy  looks,  when  there  Love's  smiles  their  gladness  wreathe. 
Could  life  itself  to  lips  of  marble  breathe, 

Lend  rocks  a  pulse  divine; 
Beading  thine  eyes,  my  veriest  life  but  seems 
Uade  up  aud  fashioned  from  my  wildest  dreama,^ 
—  Laura,  sweet  Laura,  mlnel 


Thb  Khight  ToGQKKBima 

•*  Knight,  a  sister's  quiet  love 

Gives  my  heart  to  thee  I 
Ask  me  not  for  other  love, 

For  it  paineth  me  I 
Calmly  couldst  thon  greet  me  nov^ 

Calmly  from  me  go; 
Calmly  ever,  —  why  dost  thon 

Weep  in  silence  so  ?  " 

Badly  —  not  a  word  he  said  — 

To  the  heart  she  wrung, 
Sadly  clasped  he  once  the  miud, 

On  his  steed  he  sprung! 
•  TTp,  my  men  of  Switzerland  1 " 

Up,  awake  the  brave  1 
Forth  they  go  —  the  Eed-Cross  band  — 

To  the  Saviour's  grave  I 
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High  your  deeds,  and  great  jonr  fiune, 

Heroes  of  the  tomb  1 
OlanoiDg  through  the  carnage  oama 

Many  a  dauntless  plume. 
Terror  of  the  Moorish  foe, 

Toggenburg,  thou  art  I 
But  thy  heart  is  heavy  I 

Oh,  heavy  is  thy  hearti 

Heavy  was  the  load  his  breast 

For  a  twelvemonth  bore; 
Kever  can  his  trouble  rest  I 

And  he  left  the  shore. 
Lo!  a  ship  on  Joppa's  strand. 

Breeze  and  billow  fair,  — 
On  to  that  belovM  land 

Where  she  breathes  the  air  I 


at  the  castle  gate 

Was  the  pilgrim  heard ; 
Woe  the  answer  from  the  grate  t 

Woe  the  thunder-word  I 
^8he  thou  seekest  lives  —  a  Nun  I 

To  the  world  she  died 
When,  with  yester-morning's  sun, 

Heaven  received  a  Bride! " 

From  that  day  his  father's  hall 

Ne'er  his  home  may  be ; 
Helm  and  hauberk,  steed  and  all. 

Evermore  left  he ! 
Where  his  castle-crownM  height 

Frowns  the  valley  down, 
Dwells  unknown  the  hermit  knight^ 

In  a  sackcloth  gown* 

Bude  the  hut  he  built  him  there, 

Where  his  eyes  may  view 
Wall  and  cloister  glisten  fair 

Dusky  lindens  through. 
There  when  dawn  was  in  the  skies^ 

Till  the  eve-star  shone, 
8ate  he  with  mute  wistful  eyes, 

Sate  he  there  —  alone  1 
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Looking  to  the  cloister  still, 

Looking  forth  afar, 
Looking  to  her  lattice  till 

Clinked  the  lattice  bar. 
Till  —  a  passing  glimpse  allowed-^ 

Paused  her  image  pale, 
Calm  and  angel-mild,  and  bowed 

Meekly  towards  the  vale. 

Then  the  watch  of  day  was  o'er; 

Then,  consoled  awhile, 
Down  he  lay,  to  greet  once  more 

Moraing'B  early  smile. 
Days  and  years  are  gone,  and  still 

Looks  he  forth  afar. 
TTneomplainiDi'-  hopiog  —  till 

Clinks  the  I     ice  bar ; 

Till  —  a  passing  glimpse  allowed— 

Paused  her  image  pate, 
Calm  and  angel-mild,  and  bowed 

Meekly  towards  the  vale. 
So  upon  that  lonely  spot 

Sate  be,  dead  at  last, 
With  the  look  where  life  was  m)^ 

Towards  the  oaaement  oast. 


The  Maiden's  Lament. 

The  wind  rooks  the  foresti 
The  clonds  gather  o'er; 
The  maiden  sits  lonely 
Beside  the  green  shore ; 
ne  breakers  are  dashing  with  might,  with  migbtt 
.And  she  mingles  her  sighs  with  the  gloomy  nigh^ 
And  her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears. 


"The  earth  is  a  desert, 

And  broken  my  heart, 
Nor  anght  to  my  wishes 
The  world  can  impart. 
nun  Holy  One,  call  now  thy  child  from  beloir 
I  h»T8  known  all  the  joys  that  the  world  < 
1  have  lired  and  hare  lored."  — 
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« In  Tain,  ok  how  mbljf 
Flows  tear  upon  tear  I 
Homan  woe  neyer  waketh 
Doll  Death's  heavy  ear  I 
Tet  say  what  ean  soothe  for  the  sweet  yanished  loifi^ 
And  ]^  the  Celestialy  will  shed  from  above 
The  balm  for  thy  breast'' 

Let  ever,  though  vainly, 
Flow  tear  apon  tear ; 
Human  woe  never  waketh 
Dull  Death's  heavy  ear : 
Tet  still  when  the  heart  mooms  tJie  sweet  vanished  km 
No  balm  for  its  wound  can  descend  from  above 
lake  Love's  sorrows  and  tears. 

The  Maidek  from  Afab. 

WiTHiK  a  vale  each  infant  year, 
When  earliest  larks  first  carol  free^ 

To  humble  shepherds  doth  appear 
A  wondrous  maiden  fair  to  see. 

Not  bom  within  that  lowly  place ; 

From  whence  she  wandered,  none  could  tell; 
Her  parting  footsteps  left  no  trace, 

When  once  the  maiden  sighed  fkrewelL 

And  blessM  was  her  presence  there : 
Each  heart,  expanding,  grew  more  gay ; 

Tet  something  loftier  still  than  fair 
Kept  man's  familiar  looks  away. 

From  fairy  gardens  known  to  none 

She  brought  mysterious  fruits  and  flowers; 

The  products  of  a  brighter  sun, 
Of  nature  more  benign  than  ours. 

With  each,  her  gifts  the  maiden  shared,  — 
To  some  the  fruits,  the  flowers  to  some: 

Alike  the  young,  the  aged,  fared ; 
Each  bore  a  blessing  back  to  home. 

Though  every  guest  was  welcome  there, 
Tet  some  the  maiden  held  more  dear ; 

And  culled  her  rarest  sweets  whene'er 
She  saw  two  loving  hearts  draw  near. 
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Worth  of  Woimr. 
SmroB  to  Woman!  To  her  it  is  given 
1o  gaideo  tbe  earth  with  the  roses  of  Heaven  I 

All  blessed,  she  linketh  the  Loves  in  theii  ohoij 
In  the  veil  of  her  Oraces  her  beauty  concealing, 
She  tends  on  each  altar  that 's  hallowed  to  Feelingj 

And  keeps  ever  living  the  tire  1 

From  the  bounds  of  Truth  careering, 

Man's  strong  spirit  wildly  sweeps, 
With  each  hasty  impulse  veering, 

Down  to  Passion's  troubled  deeps. 
And  his  heart,  coatented  never. 

Greeds  to  grapple  with  the  far. 
Chasing  his  own  dream  forever 

On  through  many  a  distant  Star  I 

Bnt  Woman,  with  looks  that  can  charm  and  enchain, 
Lureth  back  at  her  beck  that  wild  truant  again 

By  the  spell  of  her  presence  beguiled ; 
In  the  home  of  the  Mother  her  modest  abode, 
And  modest  the  manners  by  Nature  bestowed 

On  Nature's  most  exquisite  child. 

Bruised  and  worn,  but  fiercely  breasting, 

Foe  to  foe,  the  angry  strife,  — 
Man  the  Wild  One,  never  resting, 

Boams  along  the  troubled  life : 
What  he  plannetb,  still  pursuing; 

Vainly  as  the  hydra  bleeds, 
Crest  the  severed  crest  renewing, 

Wish  to  withered  wish  succeeds. 

Bnt  Woman  at  peace  with  all  being  reposes, 
And  seeks  from  the  Moment  to  gather  the  roses. 

Whose  sweets  to  her  culture  belong. 
Ah  I  richer  than  he,  though  his  soul  reigneth  o'er 
The  mightfy  dominion  of  Genius  and  Lore, 

And  the  infinite  Circle  of  Song. 

Strong  and  proud  and  self-depending, 
Man's  cold  bosom  beats  alone : 

Heart  with  heart  divinely  blending 
In  the  love  that  Gods  have  known. 
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Soul's  sweet  interchange  of  feeling. 
Melting  tears,  — he  never  knows; 

Each  hard  sense  the  hard  one  steelbig^ 
Arms  against  a  world  of  foes. 

JJire  as  the  wind-harp,  how  lightly  soever 
If  wooed  bj  the  Zephyr,  to  music  will  quiver. 

Is  Woman  to  Hope  and  to  Fear; 
Ah,  tender  one!  still  at  the  shadow  of  grieving. 
How  quiver  the  chords  —  how  thy  bosom  is  heaving  j 

How  trembles  thy  glance  through  the  tear  I 

Man's  dominion,  war  and  labor, 

Might  to  right  the  Statute  gave ; 
Laws  are  in  the  Scythian's  sabre ; 

Where  the  Mede  reigned,  see  the  Slave  I 
Peace  and  Meekness  grimly  routing, 

Prowls  the  War  lust,  rude  and  wild ; 
Eris  rages,  hoarsely  shouting, 

Where  the  vanished  Graces  smiled. 

But  Woman,  the  Soft  One,  persuasively  prayeth ; 
Of  the  .mild  realm  of  manners  the  sceptre  she  swayeti 

She  lulls,  as  she  looks  from  above, 
The  Discord  whose  hell  for  its  victims  is  gaping. 
And  blending  awhile  the  forever-escaping, 

Whispers  Hate  to  the  Image  of  Love. 


Riddles. 
I. 

THB  RAINBOW. 

From  pearls  her  lofty  bridge  she 
A  gray  sea  arching  proudly  over ; 

A  moment's  toil  the  work  achieves. 
And  on  the  height  behold  her  hover  I 

Beneath  that  arch  securely  go 
The  tallest  barks  that  ride  the  seas ; 

Ko  burthen  e'er  the  bridge  may  know. 
And  as  thou  seek'st  to  near— it  fleet! 

Krst  with  the  floods  it  came,  to  fade 
As  rolled  the  waters  from  the  land ; 

Say  where  that  wondrous  arch  is  made, 
And  whose  the  artisfs  plastic  hand? 
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THE  MOON   AHD  BTA^S. 
O'er  a  spacious  pasture  go 

Sheep  in  thousands,  Bilver-whita; 
As  to-day  we  see  them,  so 

la  the  oldest  grandsire's  Bight. 

They  drink,  never  waxing  old, 
Life  from  an  unfailing  brook ; 

There's  a  shepherd  to  their  fold, 
With  a  ailver-hornM  crook. 

From  a  gate  of  gold  let  out, 

Night  by  night  he  counts  them  over ; 
Wide  the  field  they  rove  about, 

Never  hath  he  lost  a  rover. 

True  the  Doj  that  helps  to  lead  them, 
One  gay  Ram  in  front  we  see : 

What  the  fiock,  and  who  doth  beed  them, 
Sheep  and  shepherd,  —  tell  to  me  ? 


Thk  Powkb  of  Sono. 

A  KAHT-nooD  from  the  mountain  riven, 

It  leaps  in  thunder  forth  to-day ; 
Before  its  rush  the  crags  are  driven, 

The  oaks  uprooted  whirled  away  I 
Awed  —  yet  in  awe  all  wildly  gladdening  ^ 

The  startled  wanderer  baits  below ; 
He  hears  the  rock-bom  waters  maddening, 

Nor  wits  the  source  from  whence  they  go; 
So,  from  their  high,  mysterious  founts,  alon^ 
Stream  on  the  silenced  world  the  wares  of  songl 

Enit  with  the  threads  of  life  forerer, 

By  those  dread  powers  that  weave  the  woo^  — 
Whose  art  the  singer's  spell  can  sever  f 

Whose  breast  has  mail  to  muaio  proof  f 
Lo,  to  the  bard  a  wand  of  wonder 

The  herald  of  the  gods  haa  given ; 
He  sinks  the  soul  the  death-realm  under, 

Or  lifts  it  breathless  up  to  heaven, — 
Half  sport,  half  earnest,  rocking  its  devotion 
Upon  the  tremulous  ladder  of  emotion. 
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As  when  in  hours  the  least  anclouded, 

Portentous,  strides  upon  the  scene 
Some  fate  before  from  wisdom  shrouded. 

And  awes  the  startled  souls  of  men,  — 
Before  that  stranger  from  another^ 

Behold  how  this  world's  great  ones  bow| 
Mean  joys  their  idle  clamor  smother. 

The  mask  is  yanished  from  the  brow : 
And  from  truth's  sudden^  solemn  flag  unfurled 
Fly  all  the  craven  falsehoods  of  the  world  t 

Bo  Song — like  Fkte  itself — is  given 

To  scare  the  idler  thoughts  away, 
To  lift  the  earthly  up  to  heaven. 

To  wake  the  spirit  from  the  clay  I 
One  with  the  gods  the  bard :  before  him 

All  things  unclean  and  earthly  fly ; 
Hushed  are  all  meaner  powers,  and  o'er  him 

The  dark  fate  swoops  unharming  by : 
And  while  the  soother's  magic  measures  flow. 
Smoothed  every  wrinkle  on  the  brows  of  woe  1 

Even  as  a  child,  that  after  pining 

For  the  sweet  absent  mother,  hears 
Her  voice,  and  round  her  neck  entwining 

Young  arms,  vents  all  its  soul  in  tears  : 
So  by  harsh  custom  far  estranged, 

Along  the  glad  and  guileless  track. 
To  childhood's  happy  home  unchanged 

The  swift  song  waits  the  wanderer  back.  — 
Snatched  from  the  cold  and  formal  world,  and  pi 
By  the  great  mother  to  her  glowing  breast  f 

Hymn  to  Joy. 

Spark  from  the  fire  that  gods  have  fed— 

Joy  —  thou  elysian  child  divine, 
Fire-drunk,  our  airy  footsteps  tread, 

0  Holy  One  I  thy  holy  shrine. 
Strong  custom  rends  us  from  each  other, 

Thy  magic  altogether  brings  ; 
And  man  in  man  but  hails  a  brother, 

Wherever  rest  thy  gentle  wings. 


Ohartu —  Embrace,  ye  millions  —  let  this 

Brothers,  embrace  the  earth  below  I 
Yon  starry  worlds  that  shine  on  this, 
One  common  Father  know  I 
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He  who  this  lot  from  fate  can  grasp,  — 

Of  ose  true  friend  the  friend  to  be, 
He  who  one  faithful  maid  oan  clasp,  — 

Shall  bold  with  us  his  jubilee ; 
Yes,  each  who  but  one  single  heart 

In  all  the  earth  can  claim  his  own  1 
IiBt  him  who  cannot,  stand  apart, 

And  weep  beyond  the  pale,  alone  I 

Ciorua  —  Homage  to  holy  Sympathy, 

Ye  dwellers  in  our  mighty  ring; 
Up  to  yon  star  pavilions  —  she 
Leads  to  the  Unknown  King  1 

All  being  drinks  the  mother  dew 

Of  joy  from  Nature's  holy  bosom ; 
And  Vice  and  Worth  alike  pursue 

Her  steps  that  strew  the  blossom. 
Joy  in  each  link :  to  us  the  treasure 

Of  Wine  and  Love ;  beneath  the  sod, 
The  worm  has  instincts  fraught  with  pleason; 

In  heaven  the  Cherub  looks  on  God! 

Chorut  —  Why  bow  ye  down  —  why  down  —  ye  millions  f 
O  World,  thy  Maker's  throne  to  see, 
Iiook  upward  —  search  the  star  pavilions : 
There  must  his  mansion  bel 

Joy  is  the  mainspring  in  the  whole 

Of  endless  Nature's  calm  rotation ; 
Joy  moves  the  dazzling  wheels  that  roll 

In  the  great  Timepiece  of  Creation ; 
Joy  breathes  on  buds,  and  flowers  they  are ; 

Joy  beckons  —  suns  come  forth  from  heaven ; 
Joy  rolls  the  spheres  in  realms  afar,  — 

Ne'er  to  thy  glass,  dim  Wisdom,  given  1 

Cfumu — Joyous  as  suns  careering  gay 
Along  their  paths  on  high, 
March,  brothers,  march  your  dauntless  way> 
As  chiefs  to  victory  1 

Joy  from  Truth's  pure  and  lambent  fires, 

Smiles  out  upon  the  ardent  seeker ; 
Joy  leads  to  virtue  man's  desires, 

And  cheers  as  Suffering's  step  grows  weaker. 
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High  from  the  sunny  slopes  of  Faith, 
The  gales  her  waving  banners  buoy ; 

And  through  the  shattered  vaults  of  Death, 
L09  'mid  the  ohoral  Angels  —  Joy  I 

Chortu — Bear  this  life,  millions,  bravely  bear  — 

Bear  this  life  for  the  better  one  f 
See  the  stars!  a  life  is  there, 
Where  the  reward  is  won. 

Ken  like  the  Gods  themselves  may  be, 

Though  men  may  not  the  GhxLs  requite ; 
Qo  soothe  the  pangs  of  Misery, 

Go  share  the  gladness  with  delight. 
Bevenge  and  hatred  both  forgot, 

Have  naught  but  pardon  for  thy  foe ; 
May  sharp  repentance  grieve  him  not. 

No  curse  one  tear  of  ours  bestow  ! 

Chorus  —  Let  all  the  world  be  peace  and  love, 

Cancel  thy  debt-book  with  thy  brother ; 
For  Grod  shall  judge  of  us  above, 
As  we  shall  judge  each  other  I 

Joy  sparkles  to  us  from  the  bowl : 

Behold  the  juice  whose  golden  color 
To  meekness  melts  the  savage  soul. 

And  gives  Despair  a  hero's  valor. 
Up,  brothers  I    Lo,  we  crown  the  cup ! 

Lo,  the  wine  flashes  to  the  brim  I 
Let  the  bright  fount  spring  heavenward !    T7p  I 

To  the  Good  Spirit  this  glass !     To  him  I 

Ohorus — Praised  by  the  ever- whirling  ring 

Of  stars,  and  tuneful  Seraphim,  — 
To  the  Good  Spirit,  the  Father-King 
In  heaven  !    This  glass  to  him ! 

Firm  mind  to  bear  what  fate  bestows ; 

Comfort  to  tears  in  sinless  eyes ; 
Faith  kept  alike  with  friends  and  foes ; 

Man's  oath  eternal  as  the  skies ; 
Manhood,  —  the  thrones  of  Kings  to  girth, 

Thoiigh  bought  by  life  or  limb  the  prize ; 
Success  to  merit's  honest  worth ; 

Perdition  to  the  brood  of  liesl 
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Chomt  —  Draw  closer  in  the  holy  ting ; 

Swear  by  the  wine-cup's  golden  rive 
Swear  by  the  stars,  and  by  their  Kin& 
To  keep  this  tow  forever. 

The  Gods  of  Gbbeci:. 

Ye  in  the  age  gone  by, 

Who  ruled  the  world  —  s,  world  how  lovely  then! 

And  guided  still  the  steps  of  happy  men 
In  the  light-leading  strings  of  careless  joy ! 
Ah,  flourished  then  your  service  of  delightl 

How  different,  oh  how  different,  in  the  day 
When  thy  sweet  fanes  with  many  a  wreath  were  bright, 
0  Venua  Ajnathusia  I 

Then,  through  a  veil  of  dreams 
Woven  by  aong,  truth's  youthful  beauty  glowed, 
And  life's  redundant  and  rejoiciug  streams 
Gave  to  the  soulless,  soul  —  where'er  they  flowed, 
lian  gifted  Nature  with  divinity 

To  lift  and  link  her  to  the  breast  of  love  ; 
All  things  betrayed  to  the  initiate  eye 
The  track  of  goda  above ! 

Where  lifeless  —  fixed  afar — 
A  flaming  ball  to  our  dull  sense  is  given, 

Fhcebns  Apollo  in  bis  golden  car 
In  silent  glory  swept  the  fields  of  heaven  I 
On  yonder  hill  the  Oread  was  adored ; 

In  yonder  tree  the  Dryad  held  her  home ; 
And  from  her  am  the  gentle  N^ad  poured 
The  wavelet's  silver  foam. 

Ton  bay  chaate  Daphne  wreathed ; 
Yon  stone  was  mournful  Niobe's  mute  cell ; 

Low  through  yon  sedges  pastoral  Syrinx  breathed, 
And  through  those  groves  wailed  the  sweet  Philomel* 
The  teais  of  Ceres  swelled  in  yonder  rill  — 

Shed  for  Proserpina  to  Hades  born ; 
And  for  her  lost  Adonis,  yonder  hill 
Heard  Cytherea  mourn! 

Heaven's  shapes  were  charmed  unto 
The  mortal  race  of  old  Deucalion  : 

Pyrrha's  fair  daughter  humanly  to  woo, 
Ounedown,  in  shepherd's  gnise,  Latona'i  son; 
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Between  men,  heroes,  gods,  harmonious  then, 

Loye  wove  sweet  links  and  sympathies  divinei 
Blest  Amathusia,  — heroes,  gods,  and  men. 
Equals  before  thy  shrine  f 

Not  to  that  culture  gay. 
Stem  self-denial  or  sharp  penance  wan  1 

Well  might  each  heart  be  happy  in  that  day. 
For  gods,  the  happy  ones,  were  Idn  to  man  I 
The  beautiful  alone  the  holy  there! 

No  pleasure  shamed  the  gods  of  that  young  race; 
So  that  the  chaste  Camen®  fayoring  were, 
And  the  subduing  Grace! 

A  palace  every  shrine; 
Your  very  sports  heroic ;  —  yours  the  crown 

Of  contests  hallowed  to  a  power  divine. 
As  rushed  the  chariots  thundering  to  renown. 
Fair  round  the  altar  where  the  incense  breathed. 

Moved  your  melodious  dance  inspired ;  and  &ir 
Above  victorious  brows,  the  garland  wreathed 
Sweet  leaves  round  odorous  hair  1 

The  lively  Thyrsus-swinger, 
And  the  wild  car  the  exulting  panthers  bore, 

Announced  the  presence  of  the  rapture-bringer ; 
Bounded  the  satyr  and  blithe  faun  before ; 
And  MsBnads,  as  the  frenzy  stung  the  soul, 

Hymned  in  their  madding  dance  the  glorious  wine^ 
As  ever  beckoned  to  the  lusty  bowl 
The  ruddy  host  divine ! 

Before  the  bed  of  death 
No  ghastly  spectre  stood ;  but  from  the  porch 

Of  life  —  the  lip  —  one  kiss  inhaled  the  breath, 
And  the  mute  graceful  genius  lowered  a  torch* 
The  judgment  balance  of  the  realms  below, 

A  judge  himself  of  mortal  lineage  held ; 
The  very  Furies,  at  the  Thracian's  woe, 

Were  moved  and  music-spelled. 

In  the  Elysian  grove 
The  shades  renewed  the  pleasures  life  held  dear: 
The  faithful  spouse  rejoined  remembered  love. 
And  rushed  along  the  meads  the  charioteer; 
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There  Linns  poured  the  old  acooBtomed  strain ; 

Admetus  there  Alcestis  etill  could  greet ;  won 
Oieates  hath  his  faithful  friend  again, 
His  arrows  Poeas's  sod. 

More  glorious  then  the  meeds 
That  in  theii  strife  with  labor  nerved  the  bntTe^ 

To  the  great  doer  of  renown&d  deeds, 
The  Hebe  and  the  heaven  the  Thvinderer  gore. 
Before  the  rescued  rescuer  of  the  dead, 

Bowed  down  the  eiltnt  and  immortal  host; 
And  the  twin  stars  their  guiding  lustre  shed 
On  the  bark  tempest-tost] 

Art  thou,  fair  world,  no  more  ? 
Betum,  thon  virgin  bloom  on  nature's  face ;  ^ 

Ah,  only  on  the  minstrel's  magic  shore, 
Can  we  the  footstep  of  sweet  fable  trace  1 
The  meadows  mourn  for  the  old  hallowing  life; 

Vainly  we  search  the  earth,  of  gods  bereft; 
Where  once  the  warm  and  living  shapes  were  rife, 
Shadows  alone  are  left  I 


Song  of  the  Beu. 

Fastknkd  deep  in  firmest  earth 

Stands  the  mould  of  well-borat  elay* 
Now  we'll  give  the  bell  its  birth. 
Qaick,  my  friends,  without  delay  I 
Prom  the  heated  brow 
Sweat  must  freely  flow 
If  to  yonr  Master  praise  be  given ; 
But  the  blessing  comes  from  heaven.  .  . 

With  splinters  of  the  driest  pine 

Now  feed  the  fire  below, 
Then  the  rising  flame  shall  shine, 
And  the  melting  ore  shall  fiow. 
Boils  the  melting  brass  witlu% 
Quickly  add  the  tin, 
That  the  thick,  metallic  mass 
Sightly  to  the  mould  shall  past. 
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What  with  the  aid  of  file's  diead  power, 

We  in  the  dark,  deep  pit  now  hide. 
Shall  on  some  lofty,  sacred  tower 

Tell  of  our  skill,  and  form  our  pride; 
And  it  shall  last  to  days  remote ; 

Shall  thrill  the  ear  of  many  a  race ; 
Shall  sound  with  sonorous,  mournful  note. 

And  call  to  pure  deyotion's  grace. 
Whateyer  to  the  sons  of  earth 

Their  changing  destiny  brings  down, 
To  the  deep,  solemn  clang  gives  birth 

That  rings  from  out  the  metal  crown.  •  •  • 

Now  we  may  begin  to  cast. 

All  is  right  and  well  prepared ; 
Yet,  ere  the  anxious  moment 's  past, 
A  pious  hope  by  all  be  shared. 
Strike  the  stopper  dear; 
Ood  preserve  us  here  I 
Sparkling  to  the  rounded  mould 
It  rushes  hot,  like  liquid  gold. 
How  useful  is  the  power  of  flame 
If  human  skill  control  and  tame ; 
And  much  of  all  that  man  can  boast, 
Without  that  child  of  Heaven  were  lost. 
But  frightful  is  her  changing  mien 
When  bursting  from  her  bonds,  she 's  seea 
To  quit  the  safe  and  quiet  hearth. 
And  wander  lawless  o'er  the  earth. 
Woe  to  those  whom  then  she  meets  I 
Against  her  fury  who  can  stand  ? 
Along  the  thickly  peopled  streets 

She  madly  hurls  her  fearful  brand. 
Then  the  elements,  with  joy, 
Man's  best  handiwork  destroy. 

From  the  clouds 

Falls  amain 

The  blessed  rain : 

From  the  clouds  alike 

Lightnings  strike. 
Binging  loud,  the  fearful  knell 

Sounds  the  bell ; 

Dark,  blood-red 

Are  all  the  skies ; 

But  no  dawning  light  is  spread. 
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What  wild  cries 

From  the  street  arise  I 
Smoke  dims  the  eyes. 
Thicker  mounts  the  fiery  glow 
Along  the  street's  extended  row; 
Fast  as  the  fiercest  winds  can  blow  j 
Bright,  as  with  a  furnace  glare, 
And  scorching  is  the  heated  air. 
Beams  are  falling,  children  crying, 
Wiodows  breaking,  mothers  flying, 
Creatures  many,  crushed  and  dying; 
All  is  uproar,  hurry,  flight ; 
And  light  as  day  the  dreadful  night. 
Along  the  eager,  living  lane  — 
Though  all  in  vain  — 
Speeds  the  bucket ;  the  engine's  power 
Sends  the  artificial  shower. 
But  see,  the  heavens  threatening  lower  I 
The  winds  rush  roaring  to  the  flame, 
Cinders  ou  the  storehouse-frame 
And  the  driest  stores  fall  thick ; 
While  kindling,  blaziug,  mounting  quick. 
As  though  it  would,  at  one  fell  sweep, 
All  that  on  earth  is  foond 
Scatter  wide  in  ruin  ronnd. 
Swells  the  flame  to  heaven's  bine  deep^ 
With  giant  size. 
Hope  now  dies : 
Man  must  yield  to  Heaven's  decrees : 
Submissive,  yet  appalled,  he  seea 
His  fairest  works  in  ashes  sleep.  .  .  . 

To  the  earth  it 's  now  committed ; 
With  success  the  mould  is  filled. 
To  skill  and  care  alone 's  permitted 
A  perfect  work  with  love  to  bnild. 
Is  the  casting  right  ? 
Is  the  mould  yet  tight  ? 
Ah  I  while  now  with  hope  we  wait 
Uischauce,  perhaps,  attends  its  fate. 

To  the  dark  lap  of  Mother  Earth 
We  now  confide  what  we  have  made  j 
As  in  earth,  too,  the  seed  is  laid, 

Id  hope  the  seasons  will  give  birth 
To  froits  that  soon  may  be  displayed. 
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And  yet  more  preoiouB  seed  we  sow 
With  sorrow  in  the  world's  wide  field; 

And  hope,  though  in  the  grave  laid  low, 
A  flower  of  heavenly  hoe  't  will  yield. 

Till  the  Bell  is  safely  cold 

May  our  heavy  labors  rest ; 
Free  as  the  bird^  by  none  controlled, 
Each  may  do  what  pleases  best. 
With  approaching  night 
Twinkling  stars  are  bright 
Vespers  call  the  boys  to  play ; 
The  Master's  toils  end  not  with  day. 

Now  break  up  the  useless  monld. 

Its  only  purpose  is  fulfilled. 
May  our  eyes^  weU  pleased,  behold 
A  work  to  prove  us  not  unskilled. 
Wield  the  hammer  well 
Till  the  frame  shall  yield  I 
That  the  Bell  to  light  may  rise. 
The  form  in  thousand  fragments  flies. 


•  • 


God  has  given  us  joy  to-night  1 

See,  how  like  the  golden  grain 
From  the  husk,  all  smooth  and  bright, 
The  shining  metal  now  is  ta'en. 
From  lip  to  well-formed  rim, 
Not  a  spot  is  dim : 
E'en  the  motto,  neatly  raised, 
Shows  a  skill  may  weU  be  praised. 

Around,  around. 
Companions  all,  take  your  ground, 
And  name  the  bell  with  joy  profound  I 
Concordia  is  the  word  we  've  found 
Most  meet  to  express  the  harmonious  sound 
That  calls  to  those  in  friendship  bound. 

Be  this  henceforth  the  destined  end 
To  which  the  finished  work  we  send 
High  over  every  meaner  thing, 

In  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven, 
Near  to  the  thunder  let  it  swing, 

A  neighbor  to  the  stars  be  given. 
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Let  its  clear  voice  above  proclaim, 

With  brighteBt  troops  of  distant  auoM, 
The  praise  of  our  Creator's  name, 

While  round  each  circling  season  mns.  ' 
To  solemn  thoughts  of  heartfelt  power 

Let  its  deep  note  full  oft  invite. 
And  tell,  with  every  passing  hour. 

Of  hastening  time's  uaceasiug  Sight. 
Still  let  it  mark  the  course  of  fate ; 

Its  cold,  unsympathizing  voice 
Attend  on  every  changing  state 

Of  human  passions,  grie'"     "  '  ' — 
And  as  the  mighty  sound  i 

Dies  gently  on  the  listen. 
We  feel  how  quickly  all  thi 

Most  change,  and  fade,  &ii.\. 

Now,  lads,  join  your  strength  around  I 

Lift  the  bell  to  upper  air  I 
And  in  the  kingdom  wide  of  sound 
Once  placed,  we  '11  leave  it  therp 
All  together!  heave] 
Its  birthplace  see  it  leave  1  — 
Joy  to  all  within  its  bound! 
Peace  its  first,  its  latest  aound  1 


Hi  STE  NOT — Rest  not. 
WiTHCo.'  haste,  without  rest: 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast; 
Bear  it  w;th  thee  as  a  spell ; 
Storm  or  sunshine,  guard  it  weU ; 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom- 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb. 

Haste  not :  Let  no  reckless  deed 
Mar  for  aye  the  spirit's  speed ; 
Fonder  well,  and  know  the  right ; 
Forward,  then,  with  all  thy  might  I 
Haste  not :  Years  cannot  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done. 

Best  not:  Time  is  sweeping  by; 
Do  and  dare  before  thou  die. 
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Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conqner  Time ; 
Glorious  't  is  to  liye  for  aye, 
When  these  forms  have  passed  awaj. 

Haste  not  —  rest  not :  Calmly  wait ; 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate ; 
Duty  be  thy  polar  guide ; 
Do  die  right,  whatever  betide. 
Haste  not  —  rest  not :  Conflicts  past^ 
Qod  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last. 

Thb  Divibion  of  thb  Eabth. 

**Take  the  world  I "  Zeus  ezclaim'd  from  his  throne  in  the 
To  the  children  of  man  —  ^'  take  the  world  I  now  give ; 

It  shall  ever  remain  as  your  heirloom  and  prize. 
So  divide  it  as  brothers,  and  happily  live.^ 

Then  all  who  had  hands  sought  their  share  to  obtain, 

The  young  and  the  agM  made  haste  to  appear ; 
The  husbandman  seiz'd  on  the  fruits  of  the  plain. 

The  youth  thro'  the  forest  pursued  the  fleet  deer. 

The  merchant  took  all  that  his  warehouse  could  hold, 

The  abbot  selected  the  last  year's  best  wine. 
The  king  barr'd  the  bridges,  the  highways  controll'd. 

And  said,  **  Now  remember,  the  tithes  shall  be  mine  I  ^ 

But  when  the  division  long  settled  had  been. 

The  poet  drew  nigh  from  a  far  distant  land; 
But  alas  I  not  a  remnant  was  now  to  be  seen, 

Each  thing  on  the  earth  own'd  a  master's  command. 

<<  Alas !  shall  then  I,  of  thy  sons  the  most  true  — 

Shall  I,  'mongst  them  all,  be  forgotten  alone  ? '' 
Thus  loudly  he  cried  in  his  anguish,  and  threw 

Himself  in  despair  before  Jupiter's  throne. 

''  If  thou  in  the  region  of  dreams  didst  delay. 

Complain  not  of  me,"  the  Immortal  replied ; 
*'  When  the  world  was  apportioned,  where  then  wert  thou,  pny  f ' 

"  I  was,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  was  by  thy  side  I 

''  Mine  eye  was  then  flzed  on  thy  features  so  bright. 
Mine  ear  was  entranced  by  thy  harmony's  power ; 

Oh,  pardon  the  spirit  that,  aw'd  by  thy  light, 
All  things  of  the  earth  could  forget  in  that  hourf 
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lat  to  do  ?  "  Zeus  ezclaim'd  —  "  for  the  world  bu  been  giren ; 
le  harreat,  the  market,  the  chase,  are  uot  tree ; 
if  thou  with  me  wilt  abide  in  my  heaven, 
"beneTer  thoa  com'st  't  will  be  open  to  thee  I " 


Thb  LoNQiNa. 
Fbom  this  valley's  lowly  plain, 

Where  bat  chilly  mists  I  see, 
Gould  I  but  the  pathway  gain. 

Oh,  how  happy  I  should  be  I 
Lovely  mountains  greet  mine  eye, 

Ever  verdant,  youug  and  fair, 
To  the  mountains  I  would  fly 

Had  I  wings  to  cleave  the  aii. 

In  my  ear  sweet  musie  rings, 

Tones  of  Heaven's  lulled  repose; 
Borne  upon  the  zephyr's  wings 

Balmy  odor  round  me  flows. 
Golden  glows  the  fruit  60  fair. 

Nodding  on  the  dark  green  spray, 
And  the  flowers  blooming  there 

Winter  marks  not  for  his  prey. 

To  the  son's  eternal  light 

Ah,  how  sweet  it  were  to  flee  t 
And  the  air  on  yonder  height 

How  refreshing  must  it  bel 
But  a  torrent  bars  my  way. 

Angrily  its  billows  roll. 
And  the  menace  of  its  spray 

With  a  shndder  fills  my  soul. 

Lo  I  a  boat  reels  to  and  fro, 

But,  alas,  the  pilot  fails  I 
Bold  and  fearless  in  it  go  I 

Life  breathes  on  its  swelling  sails. 
Gods  ne'er  give  a  pledge  to  man. 

Strong  in  faith,  then,  thou  most  dare; 
Thee  naught  but  a  wonder  can 

To  the  Land  of  Wonders  bear. 
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EABL  WILHELM  FBIEDBIGH  SCHLEaEL. 

SoHLBGBL,  Kabl  WiLHipiM  Fbixdbioh,  a  German  historian  and 
critic ;  born  at  Hanover,  March  10,  1772 ;  died  at  Dresden,  January 
12, 1829.  He  studied  at  (}5ttingen  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1797  pub 
lished  ''The  Greeks  and  Eomans,"  followed  the  next  year  bj  hii 
"  History  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans/'  He  afterward 
went  to  Jena^  became  a  private  teacher,  lectured  upon  philosophy, 
and  edited  the  ''AthensBum."  From  Jena  he  went  to  Dresden, 
and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  edited  ''  Europa,''  a  monthly  journal, 
and  studied  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe.  In 
1808  he  became  a  Boman  Catholic  and  went  to  Vienna.  Here  he 
lectured  and  wrote  history,  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  literature. 
His  works,  other  than  historical,  include  "  Lucinda,"  an  early  novel 
of  questionable  character;  ''Alarcos/'  a  tragedy;  and  numerous 
**  Essays  "  and  '*  Poems."  Most  of  his  writings  have  been  translated 
into  English;  among  these  are  '^ Lectures  on  Modem  History^ 
(1811),  translated  by  Purcell ;  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Lite^ 
ature,  Ancient  and  Modem"  (1815),  translated  by  Lockhart;  ^< Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language  ** 
(1828),  translated  by  Morrison ;  '<  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History"  (1829),  translated  by  Robertson;  '^.^thetio  and  Misoel- 
laneous  Works,"  translated  by  Millington. 

Bacon  and  his  Philosophy. 

Thb  sixteenth  century  was  the  age  of  ferment  and  of  strife, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  it  that  the  human  mind  b^an 
to  recover  from  the  violent  shock  it  had  sustained.  With  the 
seventeenth  century  new  paths  of  thinking  and  investigation 
were  opened,  owing  to  the  rivival  of  classical  learning,  the  ex- 
tension given  to  the  natural  sciences  and  geography,  and  the 
general  commotion  and  difference  in  religious  belief  occasioned 
by  Protestantism.  The  first  name  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
these  several  features  is  Bacon.  This  mighty  genius  ranks  as 
the  father  of  modern  physics,  inasmuch  as  he  brought  back  the 
spirit  of  investigation  from  the  barren  verbal  subtleties  of  tiie 
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■diaols  to  natore  aDd  experioDce.  He  made  and  completed 
hud;  important  discoveries  himself,  and  Beeme  to  hare  had  a 
dim  and  imperfect  foresight  of  others.  Stimulated  by  bis  capa- 
dooa  and  stirring  intellect,  experimental  science  extended  her 
boMidaries  in  every  direction;  intellectual  culture  —  nay,  the 
iocial  organization  of  modern  Europe  generally —assumed  new 
shape  and  complexion. 

The  ulterior  consequences  of  this  mighty  change  became 
objectionable,  dangerous,  and  even  terrible  in  their  tendency,  at 
the  time  when  Bacon's  followers  and  admirers  in  the  eighteenth 
century  attempted  to  wreat  from  mere  experience  and  the  senses 
tliat  he  had  never  aasumed  them  to  possess,  —  namely,  the  law 
of  life  and  conduct,  and  the  essentials  of  faith  and  hope,  while 
fliey  rejected  with  cool  contempt  as  fanaticism  every  osalted 
hope  and  soothing  affection  which  could  not  be  practically 
proved.  All  this  was  quite  contrary,  however,  to  the  spirit  and 
um  of  the  founder  of  this  philosophy.  In  illustration,  I  would 
only  refer  here  to  that  well-known  sentence  of  bis,  dest^rvedly 
remembered  by  all:  "A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  atheism ;  bat  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  man's  mind  about 
to  religion." 

Both  in  religion  and  in  natural  philosophy  this  great  thinker 
believed  many  things  that  would  have  been  rcgnidod  as  mere 
■npentition  by  his  partisans  and  admirers  in  later  times. 
Neither  ia  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  mere  conventional 
uqniescence  in  an  established  belief,  or  some  prejudice  not  yet 
overcome  of  bis  education  and  age.  His  declarations  on  these 
^7  topics  relating  to  a  supernatural  world  are,  most  of  all, 
(tunped  with  the  characteristics  of  his  clear  and  penetrating 
■pirii  He  tbs  a  man  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  invention,  and 
^gfa  the  world  of  experience  had  appeared  to  him  in  quite  a 
uer  light,  the  higher  and  divine  region  of  the  spiritual  world, 
■■ttiated  far  above  common  sensible  experience,  was  not  viewed 
1?  him  obscurely  or  remotely.  How  little  he  partook,  I  will  not 
**J  of  the  crude  materialism  of  some  of  his  followers,  but  even 
(tftbfl  more  refined  deification  of  nature  which,  during  the  eigh- 
teentii  centnry,  was  transported  from  Prance  to  Germany,  like 
xnie  dark  offshoot  of  natural  philosophy,  is  proved  by  his  views 
of  the  substantial  essence  of  a  correct  physical  system. 

The  natural  philosophy  of  the  ancients  was,  according  to  a 
judgment  pronounced  by  himself,  open  to  the  following  cen- 
nn:  "muey  held  nature  to  constitute  an  image  of  Divinity, 
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whereas  it  is  in  conformity  with  truth ,  as  well  as  Chrisliaail| 
to  regard  man  as  the  sole  image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator,  an 
to  look  upon  nature  as  His  handiwork." 

In  the  term  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Ancients,  Baoon  ef 
dently  includes — as  may  be  seen  from  the  general  resnlti  attril 
uted  to  it — no  mere  individual  theory  or  system,  but  altogethf 
the  best  and  most  excellent  fruits  of  their  research  within  tli 
boundaries  not  only  of  physical  science,  but  also  of  mytiiolog 
and  natural  religion.  And  when  he  claims  for  man  exelosiTel 
the  high  privilege,  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  of  bein 
the  likeness  and  image  of  God,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  a 
deriving  this  dignity  purely  from  the  high  position  of  constitiil 
ing  the  most  glorious  and  most  complex  of  all  natural  prodm 
tions ;  but,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  that  this  likeness  aa 
image  is  the  gift  of  Ood's  love  and  inspiration.  The  figarati« 
expression  that  nature  is  not  a  mirror  or  image  of  the  Ctodhei^ 
but  his  handiwork  —  if  comprehended  in  all  its  profundity 
will  be  seen  to  convey  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  relatioi^ 
the  sensible  and  supersensible  world  of  nature  and  of  divin:] 
It  pre-eminently  declares  the  fact  that  nature  has  not  an  it^i 
pendent  self-existence,  but  was  created  by  God  for  an  espeeu 
purpose.  In  a  word  —  Bacon's  plain  and  easy  discriminatfoi 
between  ancient  philosophy  and  his  own  Christian  ideas  is  aa 
intelligible  and  clear  rule  for  fixing  the  right  medium  between 
profane  and  nature  worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  gloomy  hatred  d 
nature  on  the  other  —  to  which  latter  one-sided  reason  is  pecnl 
iarly  prone ;  when  intent  only  upon  morality,  it  is  perplexed  U 
its  apprehensions  of  nature,  and  has  only  imperfect  and  confosa^ 
notions  of  divinity. 

But  a  right  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  natitf 
and  God  is  the  most  important  point,  both  of  thought  and  beli^ 
of  life  and  conduct.  Bacon's  views  on  this  head  are  the  mcy> 
fittingly  introduced  here  because  the  philosophy  of  our  oW 
time  is  for  the  most  part  distracted  between  the  two  extreme 
indicated  above ;  the  reprehensible  nature-worship  of  some,  wb 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  Creator  and  His  works  — GKk 
and  the  world ;  or,  on  the  other,  the  hatred  and  blindness  ci 
those  despisers  of  nature  whose  reason  is  exclusively  directed  to 
their  personal  destiny.  The  just  medium  between  the  opposHtf 
errors  —  that  is  to  say,  the  only  correct  consideration  of  nators 
—-is  that  involved  in  a  sense  of  intimate  connection,  of  oorin* 
moasnrable  superiority  morally,  and  to  a  proper  awe  of  thoie  d 
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Ker  elements  that  HignifiCHntly  point  to  matters  of  high 
llian  herself.     All  such  veetigt'S,  exciting  either  luve  c 
a  silent  awe,  or  a  prophetic  declaration,  reveal  the  i  .un 
formed  them  and  the  purpose  they  ure  designed  to  accom        i. 

Sfbnsbs  and  Shakespeare. 

(Fnnn  "  Lecturei  on  the  Hiaturj  of  Litetature."] 
The  chivalrous  poem  of  Spenser,  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  presents 
na  with  a  complete  view  of  the  spirit  of  romance  which  yet  lin- 
gered in  England  among  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  ;  that  maiden 
t\ueen  who  saw  herself,  with  no  ordinary  delight,  deilied  while  yet 
slire  by  such  playful  fancies  of  mythology  and  the  Muse.  Spen- 
ser is  a  perfect  master  of  the  picturesque :  in  his  lyrical  pieces 
there  breathes  all  the  tenderness  of  the  idyl,  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Troubadours.  Not  only  in  the  species  and  manner  of  his 
poetry,  but  even  in  his  language,  he  bears  the  most  striking  re- 
Kmblance  to  our  old  German  poets  of  love  and  chivalry.  The 
history  of  tlie  English  literature  was  indeed  quite  the  reverse  of 
ours.  Chaucer  is  not  unlike  our  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
bnt  Spenser  is  the  near  kinsman  of  the  tender  and  melodious 
poets  of  our  older  time.  In  every  lanfruage  which  ia,  like  the 
English,  the  product  of  the  blending  of  two  different  dialects, 
tbere  must  always  be  two  ideals,  according  as  the  poet  shall  lean 
Diore  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  elements  whereof  his  lan- 
guage is  composed.  Of  all  the  English  poets  the  most  Teutonic 
u  Spenser ;  while  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  evident  pa> 
titlity  to  the  Latin  part  of  the  English  tongue.  The  only  un- 
fortonste  part  of  Spenser's  poetry  is  its  form.  The  allegory 
Hich  he  has  selected  and  made  the  groundwork  of  his  chief 
poem  is  not  one  of  that  lively  kind  which  prevails  in  the  elder 
chirtlrous  fictions,  wherein  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  hero,  and  the 
•njBteries  of  his  higher  vocation,  are  concealed  under  the  like- 
ness of  external  adventures  and  tangible  events.  It  is  only  a 
dead  allegory,  a  mere  classification  of  all  the  virtues  of  an  ethi- 
tt]  system ;  in  short,  such  a  one  that  but  for  the  proper  names 
'^  (be  personages,  we  should  never  suspect  any  ,jart  of  their  his- 
tory to  contain  "  more  than  meets  the  ear." 

The  admiration  with  which  Shakespeare  regarded  Spenser, 
ind  the  care  with  which  he  imitated  him  in  his  lyrical  and  idyl- 
lic poems,  are  circumstances  of  themselves  suHicient  to  make  us 
■liidy,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  the  poem  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen." 
VOL.  xrta. — 13 
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It  is  in  these  minor  pieces  of  Shakespeare  that  we  are  first  intro- 
duced to  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  poet  and  bis  feel- 
ings. When  he  wrote  sonnets,  it  seems  as  if  he  had  considered 
himself  as  more  a  poet  than  when  he  wrote  plays:  he  was  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  and  he  viewed  the  drama  as  his  business; 
on  it  he  exerted  all  his  intellect  and  power :  but  when  he  had 
feelings  intense  and  secret  to  express,  he  had  recourse  to  a  form 
of  writing  with  which  his  habits  had  rendered  him  less  familiar. 
It  is  strange  but  delightful  to  scrutinize,  in  his  short  efiPusions. 
the  character  of  Shakespeare.  In  them  we  see  that  he  wbc 
stood  like  a  magician  about  the  world,  penetrating  with  onf 
glance  into  all  the  depths  and  mysteries  and  perplexities  of  bumrjo 
character,  and  having  power  to  call  up  into  open  day  the  dart 
est  workings  of  human  passions, — that  this  great  being  was  not 
deprived  of  any  portion  of  his  human  sympathies  by  the  elcva 
tion  to  which  he  was  raised,  but  preserved  amidst  all  his  aten 
functions  a  heart  overflowing  with  tenderness,  purity,  and  love 
His  feelings  are  intense,  profound,  acute,  almost  to  selBshncss 
but  he  expresses  them  so  briefly  and  modestly  as  to  form  i 
strange  contrast  with  most  of  those  poets  who  write  concerning 
themselves.  For  the  right  understanding  of  his  dramatic  works, 
these  lyrics  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  show  us  that 
in  his  dramas  he  very  seldom  speaks  according  to  his  own  feel- 
ings or  his  own  thoughts,  but  according  to  his  knowledge.  The 
world  lay  clear  and  distinct  before  his  eyes,  but  between  him 
and  it  there  was  a  deep  gulf  fixed.  He  gives  us  a  portrait  of 
what  ho  saw,  without  flattery  or  ornament,  having  the  charm 
of  unrivalled  accuracy  and  truth.  Were  underetanding,  acuteness, 
and  profoundness  of  thought  (in  so  far  as  these  are  necessary  for 
the  characterizing  of  human  life),  to  be  considered  as  the  first 
qualities  of  a  poet,  there  is  none  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Shakespeare.  Other  poets  have  endeavored  to  transport  us,  at 
least  for  a  few  moments,  into  another  and  an  ideal  condition 
of  mankind.  But  Shakespeare  is  the  master  of  reality;  he  seta 
before  us,  with  a  truth  that  is  often  painful,  man  in  his  degraded 
state,  in  this  corruption  which  penetrates  and  contaminates  all 
his  being,  all  that  he  does  and  suffers,  nil  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  his  fallen  spirit.  In  this  respect  he  may  not  un 
frequently  be  said  to  be  a  satirical  poet;  and  well  indeed  maj 
the  picture  which  he  presents  of  human  debasement,  and  the 
'Enigma  of  our  being,  be  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  far  more 
^pand  abiding  than  the  wliolo  b;)dy  of  splenetic  and  passionate 
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revilera  whom  we  commonly  call  by  the  name  of  aatiric  poets. 
In  the  midst  of  all  tlie  bitterness  of  Shakespeare  we  perceive 
continual  glimpscB  of  thoiit;;!its  and  rccoIlectioDs  more  pure  than 
aatiriata  pariakc  in :  meditation  on  the  original  height  and  eleva- 
tion of  man  ;  the  peculiar  tenderness  and  noble-minded  sentiment 
of  a  poet.  The  dark  world  of  his  representation  is  illuminated 
Tith  the  most  beautiful  rays  of  patriotic  inspiration,  serene  phi- 
Unthropy,  and  glowing  love. 

But  even  the  youthful  glow  of  love  appears  in  his  Romeo 
as  the  mere  inspiration  of  death  ;  and  is  mingled  with  the  same 
sceptical  and  melancholy  views  of  life  which  in  Hamlet  give  to 
ill  our  being  an  appearance  of  more  than  natural  discord  and 
perplexity,  and  which  in  fjcar  carry  sorrow  and  passion  into  the 
utmost  miseiy  of  madness.  This  poet,  who  externally  seems  to 
be  most  calm  and  temperate,  clear  and  lively;  with  whom  intel- 
lect seems  everywhere  to  preponderate  j  who,  as  we  at  first  im- 
igine,  regards  and  represents  everything  almost  with  coldness, — 
is  found,  if  we  examine  into  tlic  internal  feelings  of  his  spirit,  to 
1«  above  all  others  the  must  deeply  sorrowful  and  tragic, 

Sliakespeare  regarded  the  drama  as  entirely  a  thing  for  the 
people,  and  at  fii-st  treated  it  throughout  as  such.  He  took  the 
puputar  comedy  as  he  fonnd  it ;  and  whatever  enlargements  and 
improvements  he  introduced  into  the  stage  were  all  calculated 
*nd  conceived  according  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  hia  predeces- 
Bors  and  of  the  audience  in  London.  Even  in  the  earliest  of  his 
Ingic  attempts,  he  taken  possession  of  the  whole  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar;  and  mingles  in  his  poetry  not  only  the  gigantic 
greatness  of  their  rude  traditions,  but  also  the  fearful,  the  horri- 
ble, and  (he  revolting.  All  these,  again,  are  blended  with  such 
Kpreseutations  and  views  of  human  debasement  as  passed,  or 
•till  pass,  with  common  spectators  for  wit ;  but  were  connected 
io  tbe  depths  of  his  reflective  and  penetrating  spirit  with  the 
^7  different  feelings  of  bitter  contempt  or  sorrowful  sympa- 
%  He  was  not  in  knowledge,  far  less  in  art,  such  as  since 
^  time  of  Milton  it  has  been  usual  to  represent  him.  But 
I  believe  that  the  inmost  feclinirs  of  his  heart,  tbe  depths  of 
fiii peculiar,  concentrated,  and  solitary  spirit,  could  be  agitated 
"th  by  the  mournful  voice  of  nature.  The  feeling  by  which  ho 
feins  to  have  been  most  connected  with  ordinary  men  is  that  of 
Batiooality.  He  has  represented  the  heroic  and  glorious  period 
of  English  history,  during  the  conquests  in  France,  in  a  series 
of  dramatic  pieces  which  possess  all  the  simplicity  and  liveliness 
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of  the  ancient  chronicles,  but  approach  in  their  ruling  spirit  d 
patriotism  and  glory  to  the  most  dignified  and  efFective  produc- 
tions of  the  epic  Muse. 

In  the  works  of  Shakespeare  a  whole  world  is  unfolded.  He 
who  has  once  comprehended  this,  and  been  penetrated  with  its 
spirit,  will  not  easily  allow  the  effect  to  be  diminished  by  the 
form,  or  listen  to  the  cavils  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  import  of  what  they  would  criticise.  The  form  oi 
Shakespeare's  writings  will  rather  appear  to  him  good  and  excel 
lent  because  in  it  his  spirit  is  expressed  and  clothed,  as  it  were, 
in  a  convenient  garment.  The  poetry  of  Shakespeare  is  near  oi 
kin  to  the  spirit  of  the  Germans ;  and  he  is  more  felt  and  beloved 
by  them  than  any  other  foreign  —  I  had  almost  said  than  any 
vernacular — poet.  Even  in  England,  the  understanding  of  Shake- 
speare is  rendered  considerably  more  difficult  in  consequence  oi 
the  resemblance  which  many  very  inferior  writers  bear  to  him  in 
those  points  which  come  most  immediately  before  the  eye.  In 
Germany  we  admire  Shakespeare  and  are  free  from  this  disad- 
vantage ;  but  we  should  beware  of  adopting  either  the  form  or 
the  sentiment  of  this  great  poet's  writings  as  the  exclusive  model 
of  our  own.  They  are  indeed,  in  themselves,  most  highly  poeti- 
cal ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  the  only  poetical  ones,  and  the 
dramatic  art  may  attain  perfection  in  many  other  ways  besides 
the  Shakespearean. 


MAX  SCHNECKENBURGER. 

ScBKECKSKBUBGEK,  Max,  a  German  verae- writer,  author  of  "  The 
¥atch  on  the  Ehine;"  bom  at  Thalheiiu,  February  17, 1819;  died 
at  Bnrgdorf,  near  Bern,  May  3,  1849.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
"The  Watch  on  the  Rhiuti"  attained  the  rank  of  a  national  song 
ind  melody;  and  when  the  war  was  over,  an  anniial  pension  of 
3000  marks  ($750)  was  settled  on  his  surviving  family,  and  also 
on  the  composer  of  the  melody,  Karl  Wilhelm, 

The  Watch  on  the  Rhwhl 
A  VOICE  resounds  like  thunder-peal, 
'Mid  dashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel :  — 
"The  Kbine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine  I 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine  ?  " 

Chorus. 
Dear  Fatherland,  no  danger  thine : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Bhins ! 

They  stand,  a.  hundred  thousand  strong. 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong ; 
With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell, 
They  11  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well  I 

The  dead  of  a  heroic  race 
From  heaven  look  down  and  meet  their  gaz« ) 
They  swear  with  dauntless  heart,  "  0  Rhine, 
Be  German  as  this  breast  of  mine  I " 

While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood, 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood. 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand,  — 
No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand  1 

Our  oath  resounds,  the  river  flows. 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows  ; 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine  i 

The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine  I 
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ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER. 

ScHOFBNHAUER,  Arthub,  a  Celebrated  German  philosopher; 
bom  at  Dantzicy  February  22,  1788 ;  died  at  Fraukfort^  Septem- 
ber 21, 1860.  While  a  youth  he  spent  some  months  at  an  English 
school ;  then  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin ;  resided  awhile  at 
Weimar.  His  first  work  was  ''On  the  Fourfold  Boot  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  SufScient  Reason  "  (1813).  After  travelling  in  Italy  he 
returned  to  Berlin ;  then,  about  1831,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Frankfort,  where  for  his  last  thirty  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  gloomy 
recluse.  His  principal  work,  "  Die  Weltals  Wille  und  Vorstellung" 
(The  World  considered  as  Will  and  Idea)  (1819),  was  written  before 
he  was  thirty.  He  published  nothing  more  for  sixteen  years,  after 
which  he  wrote  "  The  Will  in  Nature  "  (1836) ;  "  The  Two  Funda- 
mental Problems  of  Ethics"  (1841)  ;  "Parerga  and  Paralipomena "^ 
(1851),  a  collection  of  his  minor  writings.  His  *'MS.  Remains,'* 
and  his  '^  Correspondence  with  Johann  August  Becker/'  appeared 
posthumously  in  1883. 

The  Vanity  op  Life. 

(From  "The  World  as  WiU  and  Idea.") 

As  far  as  the  life  of  the  individual  is  concerned,  every  biogra- 
phy is  the  history  of  suffering ;  for  every  life  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
continual  series  of  great  and  small  misfortunes,  which  each  one 
conceals  as  much  as  possible  because  he  knows  that  others  can 
seldom  feel  sympathy  or  compassiim,  but  almost  always  satis- 
faction at  the  sight  of  the  woes  from  which  they  are  themselves 
for  the  moment  exempt.  But  perhaps  at  the  end  of  life,  if  a 
man  is  sincere  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  will 
never  wish  to  have  it  to  live  over  again  ;  but  rather  than  this, 
he  will  much  prefer  absolute  annihilation.  The  essential  con- 
tent of  the  famous  soliloquy  in  "Hamlet"  is  briefly  this:  Onr 
state  is  so  wretched  that  absolute  annihilation  wonldbe  decidedlv 

m 

preferable.  If  suicide  really  offered  us  this, — so  that  the 
alternative  "  to  he  or  not  to  be,"  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
was  placed  before  us,  —  then  it  would  be  unconditionally  to  be 
chosen  as  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.''     Bat  there 
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it  tomethiiig  in  us  which  tells  us  that  this  is  not  the  esse  ;  8ui> 
ciile  IB  not  tho  end;  death  is  not  absolute  aiinihilatiou.  In 
like  manner,  what  was  said  by  the  Father  of  History  has  not 
>iiicu  him  been  contradicted,  —  that  no  man  has  erer  lived  who 
liuii'it  wished  mure  than  once  that  he  had  not  to  live  the  fol- 
lowing day.  According  to  this,  the  brevity  of  life,  which  is  so 
cuDsiantly  lamented,  may  be  the  best  quality  it  posRcsses. 

If,  finally,  ve  should  bring  clearly  to  a  man's  eigiit  the  terrt- 
hle  sufferinRS  and  miseries  to  which  his  life  is  constantly  ex- 
posed, lio  would  be  seized  with  horror:  and  if  we  were  to  conduct 
^lie  confirmed  optimist  through  the  hospitals,  inRrmanes,  and 
■'irgical  operating-rooms,  through  the  prisons,  torture  chamhers, 
■oJalLiTc  kennels,  over  battle-lields  and  places  of  execution  ,  if 
^■0  (lerfl  to  open  to  him  all  tho  dark  abodes  of  misery,  where  it 
"iJes  itself  from  the  glance  of  cold  curiosity,  and  finally  allow 
■*i'a  to  glance  into  Ujiolino's  dungeon  of  starvation, —  he  too 
*'ould  understand  at  last  the  nature  of  this  "  best  of  possible 
^■orlds."     For  whence  did  Dante  take  the  materials  for  his  hell. 
**at   from   this   our   actual  world  ?     And  yet   he  made  a   very 
P*x>per  hell  of  it.     And  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  came  to  tho 
^^tek  of  describing  heaven   and   its  delights,  lie  had  an  inaur- 
ttiouiitahlo  difficulty  before  hiui ;  for  our  world  affords  no  matc- 
•iaJs  at  all  for  this.     Therefore  there  remained  uolhing  for  him 
^o  do,  but,  instead  of  describing  the  joys  of  Paradise,  to  repeat 
'to  US  the  instruction  given  him  there  by  his  ancestor,  by  Beatrice, 
*xtd  by  various  saints. 

But  from  this  it  is  sufficiently  clear  what  manner  of  world 
It  ia.  Certainly  human  life,  like  all  bad  ware,  is  covered  over 
vith  B  false  lustre.  What  suffers  always  conceals  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  pomp  or  splendor  any  one  can  get,  he 
op«Dly  makes  a  show  of:  and  the  more  his  inner  contentment 
^wrts  him,  the  more  he  desires  to  exist  as  fortunate  in  tlie 
opiaioa  of  others, —  to  such  an  extent  does  folly  go;  and  the 
opinion  of  others  is  a  chief  aim  of  the  efforts  of  every  one, 
ilthough  the  utter  nothingness  of  it  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that 
'u  aiiuost  all  languages  vanity,  vanttat,  ori^iually  signiHes  empti- 
ness and  nothingness.  But  under  all  this  false  show,  the  mis- 
sriejof  life  can  so  increase  —  and  this  happens  every  day  — that 
ttie  death  which  hitherto  lias  been  feared  above  all  things  is 
**(terly  seized  upon.  Indeed,  if  fate  will  show  its  whole  malice, 
"en  this  refuge  is  denied  to  the  sufferer  ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
nraged  enemies,  he  may  remain  exposed  to  terrible  and  slow 
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tortures  without  remedj.    In  vain  the  suflFerer  tlien  calls  on  L^^ 
gods  for  help :  he  remains  exposed  to  his  fate  without  grace. 

But  this  irremediableness  is  only  the  mirror  of  the  inyine^ 
ble  nature  of  his  will,  of  which  his  person  is  the  objectiyity.  A^^ 
little  as  an  external  power  can  change  or  suppress  this  wBl^m 
so  little  can  a  foreign  power  deliver  it  from  the  miseries  which — 
proceed  from  the  life  which  is  the  phenomenal  appearance  o^ 
that  will.  In  the  principal  matter,  as  in  everything  else,  a  man 
is  always  thrown  back  upon  himself.  In  vain  does  he  make  to 
himself  gods,  in  order  to  get  from  them  by  prayers  and  flattery 
what  can  only  be  accomplished  by  his  own  will-power.  The  Old 
Testament  made  the  world  and  man  the  work  of  a  god  ;  but  the 
New  Testament  saw  that  in  order  to  teach  that  holiness,  and  sal- 
vation from  the  sorrows  of  this  world,  can  only  come  from  the 
world  itself,  it  was  necessary  that  this  god  should  become  man. 
It  is  and  remains  the  will  of  man  upon  which  everything  depends 
for  him.  Fanatics,  martyrs,  saints  of  every  faith  and  name,  have 
voluntarily  and  gladly  endured  every  torture,  because  in  them 
the  will  to  live  had  suppressed  itself ;  and  then  even  the  slow 
destruction  of  its  phenomenon  was  welcome  to  them.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  anticipate  the  later  exposition.  For  the  rest,  I  can- 
not here  avoid  the  statement  that  to  me,  optimism,  when  it  is  not 
merely  the  thoughtless  talk  of  such  as  harbor  nothing  but  words 
under  their  low  foreheads,  appears  not  merely  as  an  absurd,  but 
also  as  a  really  wicked  way  of  thinking;  as  a  bitter  mockery  of 
the  unspeakable  sufforing  of  humanity.  Let  no  one  think  that 
Christianity  is  favorable  to  optimism ;  for  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  Gospels,  "  world  "  and  "  evil "  are  used  as  almost  synony- 
mous. .  •  • 

All  suffering,  since  it  is  a  mortification  and  a  call  to  resigna- 
tion, has  potentially  a  sanctifying  power.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  every  great  misfortune  or  deep  pain  inspires  a 
certain  awe.  But  the  sufferer  only  really  becomes  an  object  of 
reverence,  when,  surveying  the  course  of  his  life  as  a  chain  of 
sorrows,  or  mourning  some  great  and  incurable  misfortune,  he 
does  not  really  look  at  the  special  combination  of  circumstances 
which  has  plunged  his  own  life  into  suffering,  nor  stop  at  the 
single  great  misfortune  that  has  befallen  him :  —  for  in  so  doing, 
his  knowledge  still  follows  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and 
dings  to  the  particular  phenomenon  ;  he  still  wills  life,  only  not 
under  the  conditions  which  have  happened  to  him ;  —  but  onlj 
then,  I  say,  is  he  truly  worthy  of  reverence  when  he  raises  his 
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frIftDce  from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  when  he  rt 
suffering  as  merely  an  example  of  the  whole,  and  ft 
since  in  a  moral  regard  he  partakes  of  genius  —  one  ca 
for  a  thousand ;  so  that  the  whole  of  life,  couceived  as  e. 
suffering,  brings  him  to  resignation.  Therefore  it  inepii  rv 
ence,  when  in  Goethe's  "  Torquato  Tasso  "  the  princess 
how  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  relations  has  always 
and  joyless,  and  yet  regards  the  matter  from  an  entirel  it* 
Bal  point  of  view. 

A  very  noble  character  we  always  imagine  with  a  ceri 
of  (jiiiet  sadness,  which  is  anything  but  a  constant  frem 
at  daily  annoyances  (this  would  be  an  ignoble  trait,  and  lei 
to  fear  a  bad  disposition),  but  is  a  conscionsness  derived 
knowledge  of  the  vanity  of  all  possessions,  —  of  the  sufferi 
ill  life,  not  merely  of  his  own.     But  such  knowledge  mnv 
marily   be   awakened  by  the  personal  experience  of   «>      .1 
especially  some  one  great  sorrow ;  as  a  single  unfu         a  w 
brought  Petrarch  to  that  state  of  resigned  sadness  concerning  ^.uu 
•hole  of  life  which  appeals  to  us  so  pathetically  in  his  works, — 
for  the  Daphne  he  pursued  had  to  Hee  from  his  hands  in  ord 
lo  leave   him,  instead  of  herself,  the  immortal  laurel.     Wh« 
through  some  such  great  and  irrevocable  denial  of  fate  the  will 
i»  lo  some  extent  broken,  almost  nothing  else  is  desired  :  and  the 
cAaracter  shows  itself  mild,  just,  noble,  and  resigned.     Finally, 
when  grief  has  no  definite  object,  but  extends  itaelf  over  the 
whole  of  life,  then  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  going  into  itself ;  a 
withdrawal,  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  will,  whose  visible 
manife8tation,thebody,  it  imperceptibly  but  surely  undermines, — 
so  that  a  man  feels  a  certain  loosening  of  his  bonds,  a  mild  fore> 
taste  of  that  death  which  promises  to  be  the  abolition  at  once  of 
the  body  and  of  the  will.     Therefore  a  secret  pleasure  acuom- 
panies  this  grief;  and  it  is  this,  as  I  believe,  which  the  most 
melancholy  of  all  nations  has  called  "  the  joy  of  grief."    But  here 
also  lies  the  danger  of  sentimentality,  both  in  life  itself  and  in 
the  representation  of  it  in  poetry  ;  when  a  man  is  always  mourn- 
ing and  lamenting  without  courageously   rising  to  resignation. 
In  this  way  we  lose  both  earth  and  heaven,  and  retain  merely 
»  watery  sentimentality.     Only  if  suffering  assumes  the  form  of 
pore  knowledge  — and  this,  acting  as  a  quieter  of  the  mil,  brings 
about  resignation  —  is  it  worthy  of  reverence. 

In  this  regard,  however,  we  feel  a  certain  respect  at  the  sight 
of  every  great  sufferer,  which  is  akin  to  the  feeling  excited  by 
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virtue  and  nobility  of  character,  and  also  seems  like  a  reproach 
of  our  own  happy  condition.  Wo  cannot  help  regarding  every 
sorrow  —  both  our  own  and  those  of  others  —  as  at  least  a 
potential  advance  towards  virtue  and  holiness;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, pleasures  and  worldly  satisfactions  as  a  retrogression 
from  them.  This  goes  so  far  that  every  man  who  endnres  a 
great  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  —  indeed,  every  one  who  merely 
performs  some  physical  labor  which  demands  the  greatest  exer- 
tion, in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  with  evident  exhaustion,  yet 
with  patience  and  without  murmuring,  —  every  such  man,  I  say, 
if  we  consider  him  with  close  attention,  appears  to  us  like  il 
sick  man  who  tries  a  painful  cure ;  and  who  willingly,  and  evea 
with  satisfaction,  endures  the  suffering  it  causes  him,  because 
he  knows  that  the  more  he  suffers  the  more  the  cause  of  his 
disease  is  affected,  and  that  therefore  the  present  suffering  is 
the  measure  of  his  cure. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  denial  of  the  will  to 
live  —  which  is  just  what  is  called  absolute,  entire  resignation, 
or  holiness  —  always  proceeds  from  that  quieter  of  the  will 
which  the  knowledge  of  its  inner  conflict  and  c^^sential  Taniiy, 
expressing  themselves  in  the  suffering  of  all  living  things, 
becomes.  The  difference  —  which  we  have  represented  as  two 
paths  —  consists  in  whether  that  knowledge  is  called  up  by 
suffering  which  is  merely  and  purely  knowny  and  is  freely  appro- 
priated by  means  of  the  penetration  of  the  principium  individ' 
uationiSy  or  by  suffering  which  is  directly /(pZ^  by  a  man  himself. 
True  salvation  —  deliverance  from  life  and  suffering -^cannot 
even  be  imagined  without  complete  denial  of  the  will.  Till 
then,  every  one  is  simply  this  will  itself ;  whose  manifestation 
is  an  ephemeral  existence,  a  constantly  vain  and  empty  striving, 
and  the  world  full  of  suffcrini^  w^e  have  represented,  to  which  all 
irrevocably  and  in  like  manner  belong.  For  we  found  above 
that  life  is  always  assured  to  the  will  to  live;  and  its  one  real 
form  is  the  present,  from  which  they  can  never  escape,  since 
biilh  and  death  reign  in  the  phenomenal  world.  The  Indian 
mythus  expresses  this  by  saying  "  they  are  born  again."  The 
great  ethical  difference  of  character  means  this:  that  the  bad 
man  is  infinitely  far  from  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  from 
which  the  denial  of  the  will  proceeds,  and  therefore  he  is  in 
truth  actually  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  which  appear  in  life  as 
possible;  for  even  the  present  fortunate  condition  of  his  person- 
ality  is   merely   a  phenomenon   produced   by  the   principium 
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miifiiaatioms,  and  a  delusion  of  Maya,  —  Hic  happy  dream  of 
ibe^rar.  Tlie  sufferings  wliicli  in  tlie  veliemeiice  and  ardor  of 
bis  will  he  infiict»  upon  others  are  the  measure  of  the  sufTering, 
the  experience  of  which  in  his  own  person  cannot  break  his  will, 
and  plainly  lead  it  to  the  denial  of  itaelf.  All  true  and  pure 
lore,  on  the  other  hand,  and  eren  all  free  justice,  proceed  from 
the  penetration  of  the  principium  individuationit,  which,  if  it 
ippears  with  its  full  power,  rcsutta  in  perfect  sanctification  and 
wlvstion,  the  phenomenon  of  which  ia  the  state  of  resignation 
drscribed  ahove,  the  unbroken  peace  which  accumpariies  it,  and 
tJte  (rrealest  delight  in  death. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  absolutely  inaisted  upon  that  in 
smiie  way  or  other  a  positive  knowledge  should  bo  attained  nf 
that  which  philosophy  can  only  express  negatively  as  the  denial 
of  the  will,  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  refer  to  tint 
itate  which  all  those  who  have  attained  to  complete  denial  of 
the  will  have  experienced,  and  which  has  been  variously  denoted 
bj  the  names  ecstasy,  rapture,  illumination,  union  with  God, 
ind  so  forth ;  a  state,  however,  which  cannot  profierly  be  called 
knowledge,  because  it  has  not  the  form  of  subject  and  object, 
and  la  moreover  only  attainable  in  one's  own  experience  and 
cannut  be  further  communicated. 

We,  however,  who  consistently  occupy  the  standpoint  of  phi- 
losophy, must  be  sntisfiod  here  with  negative  knowledge,  —  con- 
tent to  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  the  positive.  We  have 
recognized  the  inmost  nature  of  the  world  as  will,  and  all  its 
pl>enoinena  as  only  the  objectivity  of  will ;  and  we  have  followed 
this  objectivity  from  the  unconscious  working  of  obscure  forces 
olniture  up  to  the  completely  conscious  action  of  man.  There- 
fore we  shall  by  no  means  evade  the  consequence,  that  with  the 
free  denial,  the  surrender  of  the  will,  all  tliose  phenomena  arc 
■Uo abolished:  that  constant  strain  and  effort,  without  end  and 
without  rest,  at  all  the  grades  of  objectivity  in  which  and  through 
vhich  the  world  consists;  the  multifarious  forma  succeedirg 
Mch  other  in  graduation  ;  the  whole  manifestation  of  the  will ; 
and  finally  also  the  universal  forms  of  this  manifestation,  time 
and  Bpace,  and  also  its  last  fundamental  form,  subject  and 
object,  —  all  are  abolished.    No  will  no  idea  —  no  world. 

Before  as  there  is  certainly  only  nothingness.  But  that 
vhich  resists  this  passing  into  nothing  —  our  nature  —  is  indeed 
jurt  the  will  to  live  which  we  ourselvps  are,  as  it  is  our  world, 
Tbatve  abhor  annihilation  so  greatly,  is  simply  another  ex- 


directions,  crowding  and  soiling  everything,  llkt 

Bummer.     Hence  the  number,  which  no  man  can  coun 

books;  those  rank  weeds  of   iiteratiire,  which   draw      jurnm- 

ment  from  the  corn  and  choke  it.     The  time,  monej,  and  at^ 

tention  of  the  public,   which  rightfully  belong  to  good  books 

Bod  their  noble  aims,  they  take  for  tlieiuselTes :  they  are  written 

for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  money  or  procuring  places.     So 

they  are  not  only  useless:   they  do  positive  mischief.     Nine- 

tenthfl  of  the  whole  of  our  present  literature  has  no  other  aim 

than  to  get  a  few  shillings  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public; 

uid  to  this  end  author,  publisher,  and  reviewer  are  in  league. 

Let  me  mention  a  crafty  and  wicked  trick,  albeit  a  profit- 
aWe  and  successful  one,  practiced  by  litterateurs,  hack  writ- 
trg,  and  voluminous  authors.  In  complete  disregard  of  good 
taste  and  the  true  culture  of  the  period,  they  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  whole  of  the  world  of  fashion  into  leading-strings, 
But^at  they  are  all  trained  to  read  in  time,  and  all  the  same 
thing,  — viz.,  the  newest  book*  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting food  for  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  they  move. 
This  is  the  aim  served  by  bad  novels,  produced  by  writers  who 
Were  once  celebrated, — as  Spindler,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Eugene 
Sue,  What  can  be  mure  miserable  than  the  lot  of  a  reading 
public  like  this,  — always  bomid  to  peruse  the  latest  works  of 
eitremely  commonplace  persons  who  write  for  money  only, 
ttd  who  are  therefore  never  few  in  number?  And  for  this 
»dTantage  they  are  content  to  know  only  by  name  the  works 
of  the  few  superior  minds  of  all  ages  and  all  countries.  Lit- 
erary newspapers  too  are  a  singularly  cunning  device  for  rob- 
bing the  reading  public  of  the  time  which,  if  culture  is  to  be 
attained,  should  be  devoted  to  the  genuine  productions  of  liter- 
ature, instead  of  being  occupied  by  the  daily  bungling  of  com- 
monplace persons. 

Hence,  in  regard  to  reading,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  to 
Iw  able  to  refrain.  Skill  in  doing  so  consists  in  not  taking 
lato  one's  hands  any  hook  merely  because  at  the  time  it  hap- 
F*ii8  to  he  extensively  read,  ^ — ^such  as  political  or  religious 
pamphlets,  novels,  poetry,  and  the  like,  which  make  a  noise, 
and  may  even  attain  to  several  editions  in  the  first  and  last 
jearof  their  existence.  Consider,  rather,  that  the  man  who 
writes  for  fools  is  always  sure  of  a  large  audience;  be  careful 
to  limit  your  time  for  reading,  and  devote  it  exclusively  to  the 
Works  of  those  great  minds  of  all  times  and  countries  who 
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»'ertop  the  rest  of  humanity,  —  those  whom  the  Toice  of  &IIM 
>oint8  to  as  such.  These  alone  really  educate  and  instmct^s 
ifou  can  never  read  bad  literature  too  little,  nor  good  litenu..^ 
ure  too  much.  Bad  books  are  intellectual  poison:  they  destror^ 
he  mind.  Because  people  always  read  what  is  new  instead 
he  best  of  all  ages,  writers  remain  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
deas  which  happen  to  prevail  in  their  time;  and  so  the  peri< 
links  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  own  mire. 

There  are  at  all  times  two  literatures  in  progress,  mnnii 
ide  by  side,  but  little  known  to  each  other:  the  one  real, 
»ther  only  apparent.  The  former  grows  into  permanent  litei 
ure;  it  is  pursued  by  those  who  live  for  science  or  poetry: 
lourse  is  sober  and  quiet,  but  exti*emely  slow,  and  it  prodm 
n  Europe  scarcely  a  dozen  works  in  a  century ;  these,  howev 
ire  permanent.  The  other  kind  is  pursued  by  people  who  1 
11  science  or  poetry :  it  goes  at  a  gallop,  with  much  noise 
houting  of  partisans;  and  every  twelvemonth  puts  a  thousi 
rorks  on  the  market  But  after  a  few  years  one  asks,  Wl^  ^^j 
ire  they  ?  where  is  the  glory  which  came  so  soon  and  mad^  i 
nuch  clamor?  This  kind  may  be  called  fleeting,  and  C^Ji 
^ther  permanent  literature. 

On  Criticism. 

The  source  of  all  pleasure  and  delight  is  the  feeling  of  ki 
hip.     Even  with  the  sense  of  beauty,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
^wn  species  in  the  animal  world,  and  then  again  our  own  rac 
hat  appears  to  us  the  fairest     So  too  in   intercourse 
others:  every  man  shows  a  decided  preference  for  those  wh^ 
'esemble  him;  and  a  blockhead  will  find  the  society  of  anothe;^ 
blockhead  incomparably  more  pleasant  than  that  of  any  num 
)er  of  great  minds  put  together.     Every  man  must  necessaril 
ake  his  chief  pleasure  in  his  own  work,  because  it  is  the  mirro 
^f  his  own  mind,  —  the  echo  of  his  own  thought;  and  next  i 
^rder  will  come  the  work  of  people  like  him.     That  is  to  say^ 
I  dull,  shallow,  and  perverse  man,  a  dealer  in  mere  words^ 
vill  give  his  sincere  and  hearty  applause  only  to  that  which  \s 
lull,  shallow,  perverse,  or  merely  verbose :  on  the  other  hand, 
le  will  allow  merit  to  the  work  of  great  minds  only  on  the 
icore  of  authority,  —  in  other  words,  because  he  is  ashamed  to 
ipeak  his  opinion,  for  in  reality  they  give  him  no  pleasure  at 
'11;  they  do  not  appeal  to  him,  —  nay,  they  repel  him:  and  he 
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wiU  not  confess  this  even  to  himself.     The  works  i 
canoot  be  fully  enjoyed  except  by  those  who  are  then 
the  privileged  order.     The  first  recognition  of  tliem,         o 
when  tbey  e^^ist  without  authority  to  support  them,   ui^mai        ~ 
Considerable  superiorily  of  mind. 

When   the   reader    takes   all   this   into   consideration,    he 
should  be  surprised,  not  that  great  work  is  bo  late  in  winning 
reputation,  but  that  it  wins  it  at  all.     And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
fame  comes  only  by  a  slow  and  complex  process.     The  stupid 
person  is  by  degrees  forced,  and  as  it  were  tamed,  into  recog- 
nizing the  superiority  of  one  who   stands   immediately  above 
liiiu;  this  one  in  his  turn  bows  before  some  one  else;  and  so  it 
goes  on  until  the  weight  of  the  votes  gradually  prevails  over 
their  number:  and  this  is  just  the  condition  of  all  genuine  — 
in  other  words,  deserved  —  fame.     But  until  then,  the  greatest 
geuius,  even  after  he  has  passed  his  time  of  trial,  stands  like  a 
kin^  amidst  a  crowd  of  his  own  snliiecCa  who  do  not  know  him 
hy  sight,  and  therefore  will  not  do  his  behests,  unless  indeed 
his  chief  ministers  of  State  are  in  his  train.     For  no  subordi- 
oale  official  can  be  the  direct  recipient  of  the  royal  commands, 
aa  he  knows  only  the  signature  of  his  immediate  superior;  and 
this  is  repeated  all  the  way  up  into  the  highest  ranks,  where 
tile  under-secrelary  attests  the  minister's  signature,  and  the 
minister  that  of  the  king.     There  are  analoiroiis  stages  to  be 
passed  before  a  genius  can  attain  wide-spread  fama     This  is 
^hy  his  reputation  most  easily  comes  to  a  standstill  at  the  very 
Witset,  —  because  the  highest  authorities,  of  whom  there  can  be 
but  tew,  are  most  frequently  not  to  be  found ;  but  the  further 
dom  he  goes  in  the  scale,  the  more  numerous  are  those  who 
take  the  word  from  above,  so  that  his  fame  is  no  more  arrested. 
We  must  console  ourselves  for  this  state  of  things  by  re- 
flecliag  that  it  is  really  fortunate  that  the  greater  number  of 
■aea  do  not  forma  judgment  on  their  own  responsibility,  but 
merely  take  it  on  authority.     For  what  sort  of  criticism  should 
•ehave  on  Plato  and  Kant,  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe, 
it  erery  man  were  to  form  his  opinion  by  what  he  really  has 
Md  enj'tys  of  these  writers,  instead  of  being  forced  by  authority 
toBpeak  of  them  in  a  fit  and  proper  way,  however  little  he  may 
fwlly  feel  what  he  says  ?     Unh'ss  something  of  this  kind  took 
plsce,  it  would  be  impossible  for  true  merit,  in  any  high  sphere, 
t^  attain  fame  at  all.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  fortunate 
tlut  every  man  has  just  so  much  critical  power  of  his  own  as 
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is  necessary  for  recogDizing  the  superiority  of  those  who  arc 
placed  immediately  over  him,  and  for  following  their  lead. 
This  means  that  tiie  many  come  in  the  end  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  few ;  and  there  results  that  hierarchy  of  criti- 
cal judgments,  on  which  is  based  the  possibility  of  a  steady 
and  eventually  wide-spreading  fame. 

The  lowest  class  in  the  community  is  quite,  imperyious  to 
the  merits  of  a  great  genius;  and  for  these  people  there  is 
nothing  left  but  the  monument  raised  to  him,  which,  by  the 
impression  it  produces  on  their  senses,  awakens  in  them  a 
dim  idea  of  the  man's  greatness. 

Literary  journals  should  be  a  dam  against  the  unconscion- 
able scribbling  of  the  age,  and  the  ever-increasing  deluge  of 
bad  and  useless  books.  Their  judgments  should  be  uncorrupted, 
just,  and  rigorous;  and  every  piece  of  bad  work  done  by  an  in- 
capable person,  every  device  by  which  the  empty  head  tries  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  empty  purse,  — that  is  to  say, 
about  nine-tenths  of  all  existing  books, — should  be  merci- 
lessly scourged.  Literary  journals  would  then  perform  their 
duty ;  which  is  to  keep  down  the  craving  for  writing,  and  pat 
a  check  upon  the  deception  of  the  public,  instead  of  furthering 
these  evils  by  a  miserable  toleration  which  plays  into  the 
hands  of  author  and  publisher,  and  robs  the  reader  of  his  time 
and  his  money. 

If  there  were  such  a  paper  as  I  mean,  every  bad  writer, 
every  brainless  compiler,  every  plagiarist  from  others'  books, 
every  hollow  and  incapable  place-hunter,  every  sham  philoso- 
pher, every  vain  and  languishing  poetaster,  would  shudder  at 
the  prospect  of  the  pillory  in  which  his  bad  work  would  inevit 
ably  have  to  stand  soon  after  publication.  This  would  paralyze 
his  twitching  fingers,  to  the  true  welfare  of  literature;  in 
which  what  is  bad  is  not  only  useless  but  positively  pemicions. 
Now,  most  books  are  bad  and  ought  to  have  remained  un- 
written. Consequently  praise  should  be  as  rare  as  is  now  the 
case  with  blame;  which  is  withheld  under  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal considerations,  coupled  with  the  maxim,  ^^Accedu 
socius,  laudes  laudcris  ut  absens." 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  try  to  introduce  into  literature  the 
same  toleration  as  must  necessarily  prevail  in  society  towards 
those  stupid,  brainless  people  who  everywhere  swarm  in  it.  In 
literature  such  people  are  impudent  intruders ;  and  to  dispar- 
age the  bad  is  here  duty  towards  the  good,  for  he  who  thinks 
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nothing  bad  will  thiok  nothing  good  either.  Politeness,  which 
has  its  source  in  social  relations,  is  in  literature  an  alien  and 
often  injurious  element;  because  it  exacts  that  bad  work  shall 
be  called  good.  In  this  way  the  very  aim  of  science  and  art 
is  directly  frustrated. 

This  ideal   journal   could,  to  be  sure,  be  written  only  by 
people  who  joined  incorruptible  honesty  with  rare  knowledge 
and  still  rarer  power  of  judgment:  so  that  perhaps  there  could 
at  the  very  most  be  one,  and  even  hardly  one,   in  the  whole 
country;  but  there  it  would  stand,  like  a  just  Areopagus,  every 
member  of  which  would  have  to  be  elected  by  all  the  others. 
Cuder  the  system  that  prevails  at  present,  literary  journals  are 
carried  on   by  a  clique,   and   secretly  perhaps  also  by   book- 
sellers for  the  good  of  the  trade;  and  they  are  often  nothing 
but  coalitiona  of  bad  heads  to  prevent  the  good  ones  succeed- 
ing.    As  Goethe  once    remarked   to  me,  nowhere  is  there  so 
moch  dishonesty  as  in  literature. 

But  above  all,  anonymity,  that  shield  of  all  literary  rascal- 
ity, would  have  to  disappear.  It  was  introduced  under  the  pre- 
t«it  of  protecting  the  honest  critic,  who  warned  the  public, 
tgainst  the  resentment  of  the  author  and  his  friends.  But 
where  there  is  one  case  of  this  sort,  there  will  be  a  hundred 
•here  it  merely  serves  to  take  all  responsibility  from  the  man 
"iio  cannot  stand  by  what  he  has  said  ;  or  possibly  to  conceal 
lie  shame  of  one  who  has  been  cowardly  and  base  enough  to 
recommend  a  book  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
money  into  his  own  pocket  Often  enough  it  is  only  a  cloak 
for  covering  the  obscurity,  incompetence,  and  insignificance  of 
the  critic.  It  is  incredible  what  impudence  these  fellows  will 
ihow,  and  what  literary  trickery  they  will  venture  to  commit, 
w  soon  aa  they  know  they  are  safe  under  the  shadow  of  anonym- 
ity. Let  me  recommend  a  general  AnticriticUm,  a  universal 
medicine  or  panacea,  to  put  a  atop  to  all  anonymous  reviewing, 
whether  it  praises  the  bad  or  blames  the  good:  Rascal,  your 
*am!  For  a  man  to  wrap  himself  up  and  draw  his  hat  over 
hiiface,  and  then  tall  upon  people  who  are  walking  about  with- 
imt  any  disguise,  —  this  is  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman :  it  is 
tlw  part  of  a  scoundrel  and  a  knave. 

An  anonymous  review  has  no  more  authority  than  an  anony- 
Oons letter;  and  one  should  be  received  with  the  same  mistrust 
M  the  other.  Or  shall  we  take  the  name  of  the  man  who  con- 
KntB  to  preside  over  what  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
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tine  %oeiiU  anonyme^  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Teracitjr  of 
colleagues  ? 

Even  Rousseau,  in  the  preface  to  the  ^^Nouvelle  Hfloii 
declares,  ^^  Tout  honn§te  homme  doit  avouer  les  livres  qu'il  pi 
lie  ; "  which  in  plain  language  means  that  every  honorable  m 
ought  to  sign  his  articles,  and  that  no  one  is  honorable  who  d< 
not  do  so.  How  much  truer  this  is  of  polemical  writing,  whi 
is  the  general  character  of  reviews !  Riemcr  was  quite  right 
the  opinion  he  gives  in  his  ^^  Reminiscences  of  Goethe : "  ^ 
overt  enemy,"  he  says,  ^^  an  enemy  who  meets  you  face  to  fi 
is  an  honorable  man,  who  will  treat  you  fairly,  and  with  wh. 
you  can  come  to  terms  and  be  reconciled :  but  an  enemy 
conceals  himself  is  a  base,  cowardly  scoundrel,  who  has  not 
age  enough  to  avow  his  own  judgment;  it  is  not  his  opii^^icm 
that  he  cares  about,  but  only  the  secret  pleasure  of  wreaking^  Isig 
anger  without  being  found  out  or  punished."  This  must  WkM,9o 
have  been  Goethe's  opinion,  as  he  was  generally  the  source  fxx^pm 
which  Riemer  drew  his  observations.  And  indeed,  Rousseavji^s 
maxim  applies  to  every  line  that  is  printed.  Would  a  man  itr^  a 
mask  ever  be  allowed  to  harangue  a  mob,  or  speak  in  any  asse 
bly,  and  that  too  when  he  was  going  to  attack  others  and  ox* 
whelm  them  with  abuse? 

Anonymity  is  the  refuge  for  all  literary  and  journalistic 
cality.  It  is  a  practice  which  must  be  completely  stopi 
Every  article,  even  in  a  newspaper,  should  l»e  accomfianied  ^  ^^ 
the  name  of  its  author ;  and  the  editor  should  be  made  strict::^''^ 
responsible  for  the  accunicy  of  the  signature.  The  freedom  ^ 
the  press  should  be  thus  far  restricted  :  S3  that  what  a  man  pi^^    ^^ 

licly  proclaims  through  the  far-sounding  trumpet  of  tiie  nei=^ ^^ 

})aper,  he  should  be  answerable  for —  at  any  rate  with  his  hon^^"0 
if  he  has  any  ;  and  if  he  has  none,  let  his  name  neutralize  t      ^ 
etTect  of  his  words.    And  since  even  the  most  insigni6cant  pers^  ^^ 
is  known  in  his  own  circle,  the  result  of  such  a  measure  movM  Id 
be  to  put  an  end  to  two  thirds  of  the  newspaper  lies,  and     ^ 
restrain  the  audacity  of  many  a  poisonous  tongue. 
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ScHREiXKB,  Olive,  an  English  South-African  novelist ;  born  at 
Capetown,  in  1863.  Her  father  was  a,  German  clergyman,  who 
■Went  to  Afiipaas  a  iniBsionary,  and  her  mother  is  English.  She 
■waa  married  m  1890  to  Mr.  Cronwright,  an  English  minister.  She 
early  began  to  write  stories,  among  which  was  "  The  Story  of  an 
African  Furm."  She  went  to  England  in  1882  and  published  this 
book,  under  the  pseudonym  "  Ralph  Iron."  Her  more  recent  works 
include  "Dr«aina"  (1890-93);  "Dream  Life  and  Real  Life" 
(1893) ;  and  "  Trooper  Peter  Halket  of  ilashonaland  "  (1897). 


Shadows  from  CHtLD  Life. 

{Fn»a  "  The  Story  of  ftn  African  Fann.") 
THE  WATCH. 
TwK  full  African  mooa  poured  dowa  its  light  from  the  blue 
*Vy  into  the  wide,  lonely  plain.  The  dry,  sandy  earth,  with  its 
Coatinf^  of  stunted  "  karroo  "  bushes  n  few  inches  high,  the  low 
hills  that  skirted  the  plain,  the  milk-bushes  with  their  long, 
Gn^r-like  leaves,  all  were  touched  by  a  weird  and  an  almost 
oppreasire  beauty  as  they  lay  in  the  white  light. 

In  one   spot   only  was  the  solemn   monotony  of  the  plain 

broken.    Near  the  centre  a  small  solitary  "  kopje  "  rose.    Alone 

it  lay  there,  a  heap  of  round  ironstones  piled  one  upon  another, 

•8  OTer  some  giant's   grave.     Here  and  there  a  few  tufts  of 

grsBs  or  small  succulent  plants  had  sprung  up  among  its  stones ; 

Md  on  the  very  summit  a  clump  of  prickly  pears  lifted  their 

thomv  arms,  and  reflected,  aa  from  mirrors,  the  moonlight  on 

'heir  broad  fleshy  leaves.     At  the  foot  of  the  "  kopje "  lay  the 

liomeBtead.     First,  the  stone-wallcd  sheep  kraals  and  Kaffir  huts ; 

Iwyoud  them  the  dwelling-house,  —  a  square  red  brick  building 

*ith  thatched  roof.    Even  on  its  bare  red  walla,  and  the  wooden 

lidder  that  led  up  to  the  luft,  the  moonlight  cast   a   kind  of 

intaj  beauty;  and  quite  etherealized  the  low  brick  wall  that 
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ran  before  the  house,  and  which  inclosed  a  bare  patch  of  sane 
and  two  straggling  sunflowers.    On  the  zinc  roof  of  the  great  opei 
wagon-house,  on  the  roofs  of  the  outbuildings  that  jutted  froi 
its  side,  the  moonlight  glinted  with  a  quite  peculiar  brightn< 
till  it  seemed  that  every  rib  in  the  metal  was  of  burnished  silvei 

Sleep  ruled  everywhere,  and  the  homestead  was  not  less  qui< 
than  the  solitary  plain. 

In  the  farm-house,  on  her  great  wooden  bedstead,  Tt 
Sannie,  the  Boer-woman,  rolled  heavily  in  her  sleep. 

She  had  gone  to  bed,  as  she  always  did,  in  her  clothes ; 
the  night  was  warm,  and  the  room  close  :  and  she  dreamed 
dreams, —  not  of  the  ghosts  and  devils  that  so  haunted 
waking  thoughts ;  not  of  her  second  husband,  the  cou8umptiML__ 
Englishman,  whose  grave  lay  away  beyond  the  ostrich  cam] 
nor  of  her  first,  the  young  Boer,  but  only  of  the  sheep's 
she  had  eaten  for  supper  that  night.     She  dreamed  that 
stuck  fast  in  her  throat,  and  she  rolled  her  huge  form  from 
to  side  and  snorted  horribly. 

In  the  next  room,  where  the  maid  had  forgotten  to  dose 
shutter,  the  white  moonlight  fell  in  in  a  flood,  and  made  it  ligt:^^ 
as  day.    There  were  two  small  beds  against  the  wall.    In  onela^ 
a  yellow-haired  child,  with  a  low  forehead  and  a  freckled  face 
but  the  loving  moonlight  hid  defects  here  as  elsewhere,  an( 
showed  only   the  innocent  face  of  a  child  in  its  first  sweel 
sleep. 

The  figure  in  the  companion  bed  belonged  of  right  to  th< 
moonlight,  for  it  was  of  quite  elfin-like  beauty.     The  child  hi 
dropped  her  cover  on  the  floor,  and  the  moonlight  looked  in  a1 
the  naked  little  limbs.     Presently  she   opened   her  eyes,  an< 
looked  at  the  moonlight  that  was  bathing  her. 

^^  Em ! "  she  called  to  the  sleeper  in  the  other  bed,  but 
ceived   no  answer.      Then  she  drew  the  cover  from  the  floor, 
turned  her  pillow,  and  pulling  the  sheet  over  her  head,  went 
sleep  again. 

Only  in  one  of  the  outbuildings  that  jutted  from  the  wagon* 
house  there  was  some  one  who  was  not  asleep.  The  room  was 
dark  ;  door  and  shutter  were  closed  ;  not  a  ray  of  light  entered 
anywhere.  The  German  overseer,  to  whom  the  room  belonged, 
lay  sleeping  soundly  on  his  bed  in  the  comer,  his  great  arms 
folded,  and  his  bushy  gray-and-black  beard  rising  and  falling  on 
his  breast.  But  one  in  the  room  was  not  asleep.  Two  liir|i;e 
eyes  looked  about  in  the  darkness,  and  two  small  hands  were 
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smoothing  the  patchwork  quilt.     The  l>oy,  who  slept 

under  the  window,  had  just  awakened  from  his  Grst  s 

drew  the  quilt  up  to  his  chin,  bo  that  little  peered  &b< 

B  great  head  of  silkj  black  curls,  and  the  two  hlack  i    va.    , 

Blared  about  in  the  darkness.     Nothing   was  visible ;    ^n*" " 

the  oDtUne  of  one  worm-eaten  rafter,  nor  of  the  deal 

^hich  lay  the  Bible  from  which  his  father  had  read  be 

"Went  to  bed.     No  one  could  tell  where  the  tool-box 

where  the  fireplace.     There  was  something  very  imp:'  i 

l-h«  child  in  the  complete  darkness. 

At  the  head  of  his  father's  bed  huug  a  great  eilver  bum 
^alch.  It  ticked  loudly.  The  boy  listened  to  it,  and  b 
li echanic&Uy  to  count.  Tick  —  tick — tick!  one,  two,  tn 
four.    He  lost  count  presently,  and  only  listened.     Tick  —  t 

tick  —  tick  ! 

It  never  waited ;  it  went  on  inexorable ;  and  cTery  ti 
'^cted,  d   man  died!    He  raised   himself  a  little  on  his  elbow 
a^d  listened.     He  wished  it  would  leave  off. 

Bow  many  times  had  it  ticked  since  ho  came  to  lie  down! 
-^  tliousand  times,  a  million  times,  perhaps. 

He  tried  to  count  again,  and  sat  up  to  listen  better. 
"Dying,  dying,   dying!"   said   the  watch;  "dying,   dying, 
dying!" 

He  heard  it  distinctly.    Where  were  they  going  to,  all  those 
people? 

He  lay  down  quickly,  and  pulled  the  cover  up  over  bis  head ; 
*"it  presently  the  silky  curls  reappeared. 

*'  Dying,  dying,   dying ! "   said  the  watch  ;   "  dying,  dying, 
^ying!" 

He  thought  of  the  words  his  father  had  read  that  evening  : 
for  wide  it  the  gate,  and  broad  ts   the  way,  that   leadeth  to 
^^ttruetion,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat" 
"  Many,  many,  many ! "  said  the  watch. 

"  Became  straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that 
««deiA  unto  life,  and  fete  there  be  that  find  it." 
"  Few,  few,  few ! "  said  the  watch. 

The  boy  lay  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  He  saw  before  him 
1  long  stream  of  people,  a  great  dark  multitude,  that  moved  in 
one  direction;  then  they  came  to  the  dark  edge  of  the  world, 
I  *nd  went  over.  He  saw  them  passing  on  before  him,  and  there 
»a8  nothing  that  conld  stop  them.  He  thought  of  how  that 
treun  had  rolled  on  through  all  the  long  ages  of  the  past — 
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how  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  had  gone  over ;  the  countl* 
millions  of  China  and  India,  thej  were  going  over  now.     Since^^ 
he  had  come  to  bed,  how  many  had  gone ! 

And  the  watch  said,  "  Eternity,  eternity,  eternity !  *' 

^^  Stop  them  !  stop  them ! "  cried  the  child. 

And  all  the  while  the  watch  kept  ticking  on  ;  just  like  €rod' 
will,  that  never  changes  or  alters,  you  may  do  what  you  plea 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  boy's  forehead, 
climbed  out  of  bed,  and  lay  with  his  face  turned  to  the  mc 
floor. 

"  0  God,  God !  save  them  !  **  he  cried  in  agony.     "  Only 
only  a  few !     Only,  for  each  moment  I  am  praying  here,  one 
He  folded  his  little  hands  upon  his  head.    ^^God!  God! 
them ! " 

He  grovelled  on  the  floor. 

Oh,  the  long,  long  ages  of  the  past,  in  which  they  had  f^ 
over!     Oh,  the  long,  long  future,  in  which  they  would  pm^u 
away  !     0  God !  the  long,  long,  long  eternity,  which  has  no  eo^     dl 

The  child  wept,  and  crept  closer  to  the  ground. 

THE  SACRIFICB. 

The  farm  by  daylight  was  not  as  the  farm  by  moonligfic^^*' 
The  plain  was  a  weary  flat  of  loose  red  sand,  sparsely  covei    ^ 
by  dry  karroo  bushes,  that  cracked  beneath  the  tread  like  tind^^^y 
and  showed  the  red  earth  everywhere.     Here  and  there  a  miS  k- 
bush  lifted  its  pale-colored  rods,  and  in  every  direction  the  ar  st8 
and  beetles  ran  about  in  the  blazing  sand.    The  red  walls  of  ^he 
farmhouse,  the  zinc  roofs  of  the  outbuildings,  the  stone  walls    of 
the  kraals,  all  reflected  the  fierce  sunlight,  till  the  eye  ached  »nd 
blenched.     No  tree  or  shrub  was  to  be  seen  far  or  near.    Th< 
two  sunflowers  that  stood  before  the  door,  outstared  by  the  snzii 
drooped  their  brazen  faces  to  the  sand  ;  and  the  little  cicada-Iil^^ 
insects  cried  aloud  among  the  stones  of  the  "  kopje.'* 

The  Boer-woman  seen  by  daylight  was  even  less  lovely  tb^LJi 
when,  in  bed,  she  rolled  and  dreamed.  She  sat  on  a  chair  'S^^ 
the  great  front  room,  with  her  feet  on  a  wooden  stove,  ac*^ 
wiped  her  flat  face  with  the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  drar:^^ 
coffee,  and  in  Cape  Dutch  swore  that  the  beloved  weather  w^^ 
damned.  Less  lovely,  too,  by  daylight  was  the  dead  EnfdiS'^ 
man's  child,  her  little  stepdaughter,  upon  whose  freckles  and  \(P^ 
wrinkled  forehead  the  sunlight  had  no  mercy. 
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"Lyndall,"  the  child  said  to  her  little  orphan  cousia,  who 
na.t  with  her  on  the  floor  threading  beads,  "  how  is  it  your  beads 
xiever  fall  off  your  needle  ?" 

'•  I  try,"  said  the  little  one  gravely,  moistening  her  tiny 
finger,  "  That  is  why." 

The  overeeer,  seen  by  dayliffht,  was  a  hii^e  German,  wearing 

m    shabby  suil,  and  with  a  cbiljish  habit  of  nibbing  bis  hands 

ajid  nodding  his  head  prodigiously  when  pleased  at  anything. 

I-le  stood  out  at  the  kraals,  in  the  blazing  sun,  cxplaiiiitig  to  two 

K.affir  boys  the   approacliing  end  of  the  world.     Tbe  boys,  as 

they  cut  the  cakes  of  dung,  winked  at  each  other,  and  worked 

as  slowly  as  they  possibly  could  ;  but  the  Gorman  never  saw  it. 

Away  beyond  tlio  "  kopje,"  Waldo,  his  son,  herded  the  ewca 

and  lamba,  —  a   small   and    dusty   herd,  —  powdered   all    over 

from  head  to  foot  witli  red  sand,  wearing  a  ragged  coat,  and 

allots  of  undressed  leather,  through  wliose  holes  the  toes  looked 

out.    His  hat  was  too  large,  and   hud  sunk  down  to  his  eyes, 

concealing  completely  the  silky  block  curls.     It  was  a  curious 

■niaH  figure.     His  flock  pave  him  little  trouble.     It  was  too  hot 

for  ihem  to  move  far ;  they  gathered  round  every  little  milk- 

huah  OS  though  they  hoped  to  find  shade,  and  stood  there  motion- 

'p«s  in  clumps.     He  hiinsL-Jf  crept  under  a  slielving  rock  that 

'ay  lit  Ihc  foot  of  the  "  kopje,"  stretched  biniacif  on  his  stomach, 

vnd  waved  his  dilapidated  little  shoes  in  tbe  air. 

Soon,  from  the  blue  bag  where  he  kept  his  dinner,  he  pro- 
duced a  fragment  of  slate,  an  arithmetic,  and  a  pencil.  Pro- 
ceeding to  put  down  a  sum  with  solemn  and  earnest  demeanor, 
|)e  began  to  add  it  up  aloud :  "  Six  and  two  is  eight,  and  four 
*8  twelve,  and  two  is  fourteen,  and  four  is  eighteen,"  Here  he 
paused,  "  And  four  is  eighteen  —  and  —  four  —  is  —  eighteen." 
The  last  was  very  much  drawled.  Slowly  the  pencil  slipped 
'torn  his  fingers,  and  the  slate  followed  it  into  the  sand.  For 
^  while  he  lay  motionless ;  then  began  muttering  to  himself, 
'olded  his  little  arms,  laid  his  bead  down  upon  them,  and  might 
nare  been  asleep  but  for  a  muttering  sound  that  from  time  to 
time  proceeded  from  him.  A  curious  old  ewe  came  to  sniff  at 
him ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  raised  his  head.  When  he  did, 
^  looked  at  tbe  fur-off  hills  with  bis  heavy  eyes. 

"  Ye  shall  receive,  ye  shall  receive,  —  akally  thaU,  thall,"  he 
mattered. 

He  sat  up  then.     Slowly  tlic  dullness  and  heaviness  melted 
.        from  hiB  face ;  it  became  radiant.     Midday  had  come  now,  and 
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the  sun's  rays  were  poured  down  vertically ;  the  earth  ikrobbed 
before  the  eye. 

The  boy  stood  up  quickly,  and  cleared  a  small  space  from  tbi 
bushes  which  covered  it.  Looking  carefully,  he  found  twelve 
small  stones  of  somewhat  the  same  size ;  kneeling  down^  he 
arranged  them  carefully  on  the  cleared  space  in  a  square  piie^ 
in  shape  like  an  altar.  Then  he  walked  to  the  bag  where  hii 
dinner  was  kept ;  in  it  was  a  mutton  chop  and  a  large  slice  oi 
brown  bread.  The  boy  took  them  out,  and  turned  the  bread 
over  in  his  hand,  deeply  considering  it.  Finally  he  threw  it 
away,  and  walked  to  the  altar  with  the  meat,  and  laid  it  down 
on  the  stones.  Close  by,  in  the  red  sand,  he  knelt  down.  Sure, 
never  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  there  so  ragged  and 
so  small  a  priest.  He  took  off  his  great  hat  and  placed  it 
solemnly  on  the  ground,  then  closed  his  eyes  and  folded  his 
hands.     He  prayed  aloud  :  — 

^^  0  God,  my  Father,  I  have  made  thee  a  sacrifice.  I  have 
only  twopence,  so  I  cannot  buy  a  lamb.  If  the  lambs  were 
mine  I  would  give  thee  one :  but  now  I  have  only  this  meat ;  it 
is  my  dinner-meat.  Please,  my  Father,  send  fire  down  from 
heaven  to  burn  it.  Thou  hast  said.  Whosoever  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain.  Be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  nothing  doubting,  it 
shall  be  done.     I  ask  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

He  knelt  down  with  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  he  folded 
his  hands  upon  his  curls.  The  fierce  sun  poured  down  its  heat 
upon  his  head  and  upon  his  altar.  When  he  looked  up  he  knew 
what  he  should  see,  —  the  glory  of  God !  For  fear,  his  very 
heart  stood  still,  his  breath  came  heavily  ;  he  was  half  suffo- 
cated. He  dared  not  look  up.  Then  at  last  he  raised  himself. 
Above  him  was  the  quiet  blue  sky,  about  him  the  red  earth ; 
there  were  the  clumps  of  silent  ewes  and  his  altar  —  that  was 
all. 

He  looked  up:  nothing  broke  the  intense  stillness  of  the 
blue  overhead.  He  looked  round  in  astonishment ;  then  he 
bowed  again,  and  this  time  longer  than  before. 

When  he  raised  himself  the  second  time,  all  was  unaltered. 
Only  the  sun  had  melted  the  fat  of  the  little  mutton-chop,  and 
it  ran  down  upon  the  stones. 

Then  the  third  time  he  bowed  himself.  When  at  last  he 
looked  up,  some  ants  had  come  to  the  meat  on  the  altar.  He 
stood  up,  and  drove  them  away.  Then  he  put  his  hat  on  his 
hot  curls,  and  sat  in  the  shade.     He  clasped  his  hands  about  hia 


OMC  He  sat  to  watch  what  would  come  to  pass.  ' 
of  the  Lord  God  Almighty  !     He  knew  ho  should  Bee  H 

"  Mj  dear  God   is  trying  me,"   he  said ;  and  he 
through  the  fierce  heat  of  the  afternoon.     Still  be  wat  uu 

vuted  when  tbo  sun  began  to  slope ;  and  when  it  n 
horizon  and  the  sheep  began  to  cast  long  shadows  a 
karroo,  he  etill  eat  there.  lie  hoped  when  the  first  ray 
the  htlla,  till  the  sun  dipped  behind  them  and  was  goi-,  t± 

he  called  his  ewes  together,  and   broke  down  the  s  t 
threw  the  meat  far,  far  away  into  the  beld. 

He  walked  home  behind  his  flock.     Hia  heart  w  aw 

He  reasoned  so :  "  God  cannot  lie.     I  had  faith.     No  ure 
I  am  like  Cain,  —  I  am  not  his.     Be  will  not  hear  my  prayer. 
God  hates  me." 

The  boy's  heart  was  heavy.    When  he  reached  the 
gate  the  two  girls  met  him. 

"  Come,"  said  the  yellow-haired  Em,  "  let  us  play  '  coop.' 
There  is  still  time  before  it  gets  quite  dark.  You,  Waldo,  go 
uid  hide  on  the '  kopje  ;'  Lyndall  and  I  will  shut  eyes  here,  and 
ve  will  not  look." 

The  girls  hid  their  faces  in  the  stone  wall  of  the  sheep  kraal, 
*Dd  the  boy  clambered  half-way  up  the  "  kopje."  He  crouched 
down  between  two  stones,  and  gave  the  call.  Just  then  the 
milk-herd  came  walking  out  of  the  cow  kraal  with  two  pails. 
Be  was  an  ill-looking  Kaffir. 

"  Ah  !"  thought  the  boy,  "  perhaps  lie  will  die  to-night,  and 
P>  to  hell !     I  must  pray  for  him,  I  must  pray  ! " 

Then  he  thought,  "  Where  am  /  going  to  ?  "  and  he  prayed 
"tesperately. 

"  Ah !  this  is  not  right  at  all,"  little  Em  said,  peeping 
'■^tveen  the  stones,  and  finding  him  in  a  very  curious  posture. 
"  What  are  you  doing,  Waldo  ?  It  is  not  the  play,  you  know, 
"ou  should  run  out  when  we  come  to  the  white  atone.  Ah,  you 
"0  not  play  nicely," 

"I  —  I  will  play  nicely  now,"  said  the  boy,  coming  out  and 
'tandiug  sheepishly  before  tbem ;  "I  —  I  only  forgot ;  I  will 
play  now." 

"  He  has  been  to  sleep,"  said  freckled  Em. 

"  No,"  aaid  beautiful  little  Lyndall,  looking  curiously  at  him ; 
"he  has  been  crying." 

She  never  made  a  mistake. 
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THE  CONFESSION. 

One  night,  two  years  after,  the  boj  sat  alone  on  the  ^  k( 
He  had  crept  softly  from  his  father's  room,  and  came  1 
He  often  did,  because  when  he  prayed  or  cried  aloud  his  i 
might  awake  and  hear  him ;  and  none  knew  his  great  so 
and  none  knew  his  grief  but  he  himself,  and  he  buried 
deep  in  his  heart. 

He  turned  up  the  brim  of  his  great  hat,  and  looked  i 
moon,  but  most  at  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  that  grei 
before  him.  They  glinted,  and  glinted,  and  glinted,  just  lii 
own  heai*t,  —  cold,  so  hard,  and  very  wicked.  His  ph; 
heart  had  pain  also ;  it  seemed  full  of  little  bits  of  glass 
hurt.  He  had  sat  there  for  half  an  hour,  and  he  dared  i 
back  to  the  close  house. 

He  felt  horribly  lonely.  There  was  not  one  thing  so  w 
as  he  in  all  the  world,  and  he  knew  it.  He  folded  his  arm 
began  to  cry  —  not  aloud  ;  he  sobbed  without  making  any  s 
and  his  tears  left  scorched  marks  where  they  fell.  He 
not  pray :  he  had  prayed  night  and  day  for  so  many  mo 
and  to-night  he  could  not  pray.  When  he  left  off  cryii 
held  his  aching  head  with  his  brown  hands.  If  one  might 
gone  up  to  him  and  touched  him  kindly  — poor  ugly  little  t 
Perhaps  his  heart  was  almost  broken. 

With  his  swollen  eyes  he  sat  there  on  a  flat  stone  at  the 
top  of  the  "  kopje  ;  "  and  the  tree,  with  every  one  of  its  w 
leaves,  blinked,  and  blinked,  and  blinked  at  him.  Present 
began  to  cry  again,  and  then  stopped  his  crying  to  look 
He  was  quiet  for  a  long  while,  then  he  knelt  slowly  and 
forward.  There  was  a  secret  he  had  carried  in  his  heart 
year.  He  had  not  dared  to  look  at  it ;  he  had  not  whispe 
to  himself ;  but  for  a  year  he  had  carried  it.  "  I  hate  God 
said.  The  wind  took  the  words  and  ran  away  with  them,  a 
the  stones,  and  through  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear, 
thought  it  died  away  half  down  the  "  kopje."  He  had  t 
now. 

"I  love  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  hate  God." 

The  wind  carried  away  that  sound  as  it  had  done  the 
Then  he  got  up,  and  buttoned  his  old  coat  about  him.  He 
he  was  certainly  lost  now ;  he  did  not  care.  If  half  the  ' 
were  to  be  lost,  why  not  he  too  ?    He  would  not  pray  for  i 
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vsj  more.  Better  ao  —  better  to  kiiow  certainly.  It  was  ended 
now.     Better  bo. 

He  began  scrambling  down  tlio  sides  of  the  "kopje  "  to  go 
borne. 

Better  80,  — but  oh,  the  loneliness,  the  agonized  pain,  for 
that  night,  and  for  nights  on  nights  to  come!  The  anguish 
that  Bleeps  all  day  on  the  heart  Iiko  a  heavy  worm,  and  wakes 
Dp nt  night  to  feed! 

There  are  some  of  na  who  in  after  years  say  to  Fate,  "Now 
deal  us  your  hardest  How,  give  us  what  you  will ;  but  let  us 
ne'er  again  suffer  as  we  suffered  when  we  were  children." 

The  barb  in  the  arrow  of  childhood's  suffering  is  this;  its 
intense  loneliness,  its  intenso  ignorance. 
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CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

ScoLLARD,  Clinton,  a  popular  American  poet;  bom  at  Clin 
New  York,  September  18,  1860.     He  was  graduated  from  Hami 
College,  in  his  native  town,  in  1881,  and  for  several  years 
sequently  was  a  graduate   student  at  Harvard    University, 
became  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Hamilton  Colleg» 
1888,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1894.     He  has  travelled  ab 
extensively,  but  his  home  has  always  been  at  Clinton.     His 
volume  of  verse,  "Pictures  in  Song,"  appeared  in  1884,  and 
been  followed  by  "  With  Reed  and  Lyre  ''  (1887) ;  "  Old  and  : 
World  Lyrics"  (1888);  "Giovio  and  Giulia"   (1891);  "Songs 
Sunrise  Lands"  (1892);  "Hills  of  Song"  (1895);  "  Skenand( 
(1896)  ;  "  A  Boy's  Book  of  Rhyme  "  (189G) ;  "  A  Christmas  ( 
land  "  (1897) .     His  prose  comprises  two  volumes  of  travel,  "Ue 
Summer  Skies  "  (1892) ;  "  On  Sunny  Shores  "  (1894) ;  "  A  Mai 
Arms,"  a  romance  (1898)  ;  "  A  Son  of  a  Tory  "  (1897). 

A  Venetian  Sunset. 

On  the  bright  bosom  of  the  broad  lagoon 

Rocked  by  the  tide  we  lay, 
And  watched  the  fading  of  the  afternoon 

In  golden  calm  away. 

The  water  caught  the  fair  faint  hues  of  rose. 

Then  flamed  to  ruby  fire 
That  touched  and  lingered  on  the  marble  snows 

Of  wall  and  dome  and  spire. 

A  graceful  bark,  with  saffron  sails  outflung, 

Swept  toward  the  ancient  mart, 
And  poised  a  moment  like  a  bird,  and  hung 

Full  in  the  sunset's  heart. 

A  dull  gun  boomed,  and,  as  the  echo  ceased, 

O'er  the  low  dunes  afar, 
Lambent  and  large  from  out  the  darkened  east, 

Leaped  night's  first  star. 

Poems  used  bj  permission  of  Copeland  &  Daj. 
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A  Beli« 

Has  I  the  power 

To  cast  3  bell  that  should  from  some  grand  tower. 

At  the  first  Christmas  hour, 

Outriug, 

And  fling 

A  jubilant  message  wide, 

The  forged  luttaU  should  be  thus  alUed; — 

Mo  iron  I'nde, 

But  soft  Humility,  and  rich-Teiiied  Hope 

Cleft  from  a  auuny  slope; 

And  there  should  be 

White  Charity, 

And  silyery  Love,  that  knows  not  Doubt  not  Feafi 

To  make  the  peal  more  clear ; 

And  then  to  firmly  fix  the  fine  alloj. 

There  should  be  Joy! 

The  Bowers  of  Pabadisb. 

O  TaA.vsLLBB,  who  ha«t  wandered  far 
'Neath  soutbeni  sun  and  northern  star^ 

Say  where  the  fairest  regions  are  1 

Friend,  underneath  whateTer  skies 
Love  looks  in  love-iTturning  eyes. 
There  are  the  bowers  of  paradise. 

Mt  Mat. 
Hark  to  the  joyful  sound!  to  the  revel  of  rillsl 
The  buds  have  "leaped  into  leaf  on  a  thousand  hills  j 
The  only  snow  is  the  snow  of  the  orchard  spray ; 
She  Cometh  across  the  land,  my  May,  my  May! 

There  springeth  a  fire  at  the  root  of  growing  things; 
There  stirreth  desire  at  the  heart  that  awakes  and  sings; 
The  breast  of  the  blue  is  shut  with  a  brighter  ray ; 
She  Cometh  across  the  land,  my  May,  my  May  I 
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I  mj  mends  must  suffer,  when  they  came  to  know 
VVliy  will  tell  tins  lo  thee,  Mary  't  "  rose  tu  my  tliroat, 
^tnu  further  fur  a  cursed  bump  that  was  like  tu  tli       le 
Vlij  should  I   blush  to  own   it  —  when  the  gypsy,  after  aU, 
^aked  an  old  rich  goutilied  coffee-planter  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
-nd  married  me,  and  ia  now  the   mother  of  half-a-dozen  little 
Jrtugles  or  bo?     However,  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  hear  my 
aisfortunes  tike  a  m^in,  and,  folding  my  arms,  1  sat  down  on  a 
;liCBt  to  abide  my  fate,  whatever  that  might  be,  with  aa  much 
composure  as  I  could  command,  when  half-a-duzea  cockroaches 
lev  flicker,  flicker  agaiiiHt  my  face. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  never  seen  this  deli- 
sioits  insect)  I  take  leave  to  mention  here,  that,  when  full  grown, 
it  ia  a  large  dingy  brown-colored  beetle,  about  two  inches  long, 
wiib  six  legs,  and  two  feelers  as  hmg  as  its  hody.  It  has  a 
strong  ant i hysterical  flavor,  SEimething  between  rotten  cheese 
and  aanafcetida,  and  seldom  stirs  abroad  when  the  sun  is  up,  but 
Hea  coni^ealed  in  the  most  obscure  and  obsceiic  crevices  it  can 
crtep  into ;  so  that,  when  it  is  seen,  its  wings  and  body  are 
fiickly  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  of  various  shades,  which  any 
'Utprit  who  chances  to  fall  asleep  with  his  mouth  open  is  sura 
^  reap  tho  hfuefit  of,  as  it  has  a  great  propensity  to  walk  into 
^>  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  crumlis  Adhering  to  the  niaBticfr- 
'^rs,  and  also,  apparently,  with  a  suientific  desire  to  inspect  by 
^Curate  adineasnremcnt,  with  ihe  aforesaid  antennee,  the  state 
'&d  condition  of  the  whole  potato-trap. 

At  tlie  same  time  1  felt  something  gnawing  the  t^e  of  my 
•Oot,  which  I  inferred  to  be  a  rut —  another  agreeable  customer 
or  which  I  had  a  special  abhorrence  ;  hut,  as  for  beetles  of  all 
'iiids,  from  my  boyhood  up,  they  hud  been  an  abomination 
■nto  me,  and  a  cockroach  is  the  most  abominable  of  all  beetles; 
lo  between  the  two  I  was  speedily  mused  from  my  state  of  su- 
f>ine,or  rather  dogged  endurance ;  and,  forgetting  the  geography 
*f  my  position,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  whereby  I  nearly  fractured 
Ojy  skull  ajraiust  the  low  deck  ab^jve.  I  first  tried  the  skylight; 
It  was  battened  down  — ■'then  the  comiianion  hatch  ;  it  was  locked 
—  but  the  ladder  leading  np  to  it  beiiiff  cooler  tlian  the  noisome 
■*apor  bath  I  had  left,  I  remained  sfimding  on  it,  trying  to  catch 
*  mouthful  of  fresh  air  throu;rh  the  juints  of  the  door.  All  this 
*liile  we  had  been  slippln;;  along  shore  with  the  land-wind  on 
**'>r  beam,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots,  hut  so  gently  and 
sUeatly,  that  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf,  as  tlis 
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long  smooth  swell  broke  on  the  beach,  which,  from  the  loudneai 
of  the  noise,  could  not  be  above  a  mile  to  windward  of  us.  1 
perceived  at  the  same  time  that  the  schooner,  although  goiiif 
free,  did  not  keep  away  nor  take  all  the  advantage  of  the  land 
wind  to  make  his  easting,  before  the  sea-breeze  set  down,  tha* 
he  might  have  done,  so  that  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  inten< 
to  beat  up,  so  as  to  fetch  the  Crooked  Island  Passage,  whid 
would  have  been  his  course,  had  he  been  bound  for  the  Stales 
but  was  standing  over  to  the  Cuba  shore,  at  that  time  swarminf 
with  pirates. 

It  was  now  good  daylight,  and  the  terrcU  gradually  diet 
away,  and  left  us  rolling  gunwale  under,  as  we  rose  and  fel 
on  the  long  seas,  with  our  sails  flapping,  bulkheads  creakin{ 
and  screaming,  and  mainboom  jig-jigging,  as  if  it  would  haw 
torn  everything  to  pieces.  I  could  hear  my  friend  Obed  walk 
ing  the  deck,  and  whistling  manfully  for  the  sea-breeze,  an< 
exclaiming  from  time  to  time  in  his  barbarous  lingo,  ^^  Souffle 
souffle,  San  Antonio."  But  the  saint  had  no  bowels,  and  ther 
we  lay  roasting  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  During  al 
this  period,  Obed,  who  was  shortsighted,  as  I  learned  aftei 
wards,  kept  desiring  his  right  arm,  Paul  Brandy  wine,  to  kee] 
a  bright  look-out  for  the  sea-breeze  to  windward,  or  rather  U 
the  eastward,  for  there  was  no  wind  —  "  because  he  knowed  i 
oftentimes  tumbling  down  right  sudden  and  dangerous  at  thii 
season  about  the  corner  of  the  island  hereabouts ;  and  the  prid< 
of  the  morning  often  brought  a  shower  with  it  fit  to  level  a  mai» 
plat  smooth  as  his  hands." 

"  No  black  clouds  to  windward  yet,  Paul  ?  " 

Paul  could  see  nothing,  and  the  question  was  repeated  thret 
or  four  times. 

^^  There  is  a  small  black  cloud  about  the  size  of  my  hand  U 
windward,  sir,  right  in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  just  now,  but  i 
won't  come  to  anything ;  I  sees  no  signs  of  any  wind." 

^'  And  Elijah  said  to  his  servant.  Go  up  and  now  look  towardi 
the  sea.  And  he  went  up,  and  looked,  and  said.  There  is  noth 
ing.  And  he  said.  Go  again  seven  times:  And  it  came  to  pasi 
at  the  seventh  time,  that  he  said,  Behold  there  ariseth  a  litU< 
cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand." 

I  knew  what  this  foreboded,  which,  as  I  thought,  was  mor( 
than  friend  Obed  did ;  for  he  shortened  no  sail,  and  kept  all  hi 
kites  abroad,  for  no  use  as  it  struck  me,  unless  he  wished  i 
wear  them  out  by  flapping  against  the  masts.     He  was  indeed  ] 
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struge  mixture  of  skill  and  carelessDess ;  but  when  fair 
npiOne  of  the  most  daring  and  expert  and  self-possessei 
I  bad  ever  seen,  as  I  very  soon  bad  aa  ugl;  oppor 
uceitaiuiog. 

The  cloud  on  the  horizon  continued  to  rise  rapidly,  spreading 
OTM  the  whole  eastern  sky,  and  the  morning  began  to  lower 
Ttrf  ominously  :  but  there  was  no  sudden  squall,  the  first  of  the 
breeie  coming  down  as  usual  in  cat's-paws,  and  freshening 
gndually  ;  nor  did  I  expect  there  would  be,  although  I  was 
certain  it  would  soon  blow  a  merry  capful  of  wind,  which  might 
tike  in  some  of  the  schooner's  small  sails,  and  pretty  considera- 
blj  bother  us,  unless  we  could  better  our  offing  speedily,  for  it 
blev  right  on  shore,  which,  by  the  setting  in  of  the  seBrbreeze, 
vai  DOW  clear  under  our  lee. 

At  length  the  sniffler  reached  oa,  and  the  sharp  little  vessel 
began  to  tpeoi,  as  the  rushing  sound  through  the  water  is 
called;  while  the  wind  sang  like  an  Eolian  harp  through  the 
t»ut  weather  rigging.  Presently  I  heard  the  word  given  to  take 
in  the  two  gaff-topsails  and  flying  jib,  which  was  scarcely  done, 
vhen  the  moaning  sound  roughened  into  a  roar,  and  the  little 
wwel  b<^n  to  yerk  at  the  head  seas,  as  if  she  would  have  cut 
tbroQgh  them,  in  place  of  rising  to  them,  and  to  lie  over,  aa  if 
Dary  Jones  himself  had  clapperclawed  the  most  heads,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  using  them  as  levers  to  capsize  her,  while  the  sails 
vue  tugging  at  her,  as  if  they  would  have  torn  the  spars  out  of 
lwr,8o  that  I  expected  every  moment  either  that  she  wonld  turn 
ow,  keel  np,  or  that  the  masts  wonld  snap  short  off  by  the 
deck. 

All  this,  vhich  I  voald  witbont  the  smallest  feeling  of  dread, 
ni  the  contrary  with  exhilaration,  have  faced  cheerily  on  deck 
Qt  the  course  of  doty,  proved  at  the  time,  under  my  circum- 
(tuces,  most  alarming  and  painful  to  me ;  a  f air-strae  death 
out  of  the  maintop,  or  off  the  weatber-yardarm,  would  to  my 
ins^DatioQ  have  been  an  easy  exit  comparatively ;  but  to  he 
choked  in  this  abominable  hole,  and  drowned  darkling  like  a 
bliad  puppy  —  the  rery  thonght  made  me  frantic,  and  I  shouted 
ud  tambled  about,  until  I  missed  my  footing  and  fell  backwards 
down  the  ladder,  from  the  bottom  of  which  I  scuttled  away  to  the 
'^Mide  of  the  cabin,  quiet,  through  absolute  despair  and  ex- 
Wition  from  the  heat  and  cloaeneas. 

I  had  remarked  that  from  the  time  the  breeze  freshened,  the 
werlaiiting  Yankee  drawling  of  the  crew,  and  the  endless  con- 
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fabulation  of  the  captain  and  his  mate,  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
nothing  was  now  heard  on  deck  but  the  angry  voice  of  the  raginf 
elements,  and  at  intervals  a  shrill  piercing  word  or  two  fron 
Obed,  in  the  altered  tone  of  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  rec<^ 
nizing  his  pipe,  which  rose  clear  and  distinct  above  the  roar  c 
the  sea  and  wind,  and  was  always  answered  by  a  prompt,  shar^ 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  from  the  men.  There  was  no  circumlocution,  n^ 
calculating,  nor  guessing  now,  but  all  hands  seemed  to  be  doi^ 
their  duty  energetically  and  well.  ^^  Come,  the  vagabonds  ^i 
sailors  after  all,  we  shan't  be  swamped  this  turn ; "  and  I  rm 
sumed  my  place  on  the  companion  ladder,  with  more  ease  m 
mind,  and  a  vast  deal  more  composure,  than  when  I  was  pitcfas 
from  it  when  the  squall  came  on.  In  a  moment  after  I  cotLT! 
hear  the  captain  sing  out,  loud  even  above  the  howling  of  tM 
wind  and  rushing  of  the  water,  '^  There  it  comes  at  last^— p^" 
your  helm  hard  a-port  —  down  with  it,  Paul,  down  with  it,  nu^ 
—  luff,  and  shake  the  wind  out  of  her  sails,  or  over  we  goe^ 
clean  and  forever."  Everything  was  jammed,  nothing  could  tf 
let  go,  nor  was  there  any  axe  at  hand,  to  make  short  work  wiSi 
the  sheets  and  halyards ;  and  for  a  second  or  two  I  thought 
was  all  over,  the  water  rushing  half  way  up  her  decks,  air: 
bubbling  into  the  companion  through  the  crevices ;  but  at  leng^ 
the  lively  little  craft  came  gayly  to  the  wind,  shaking  her  pC 
mage  like  a  wild  duck  ;  the  sails  were  got  in,  all  to  the  foresi^ 
which  was  set  with  the  bonnet  off,  and  then  she  lay-to  like  i 
sea-gull,  without  shipping  a  drop  of  water.  In  the  comparatiTe 
stillness  I  could  now  distinctly  hear  every  word  that  was  said  on 
deck. 

"  Pretty  near  it ;  rather  close  shaving  that  same,  captain," 
quoth  Paul,  with  a  congratulatory  chuckle ;  "  but  1  say,  sir,  what 
is  that  wreath  of  smoke  rising  from  Annotta  Bay  over  the  head- 
land?" 

**  Why  should  I  know,  Paul  ?  Negroes  burning  brush,  I 
guess." 

"  The  smoke  from  brushwood  never  rose  and  flew  over  the 
bluff  with  that  swirl,  I  calculate  ;  it  is  a  gun,  or  I  mistake." 

And  he  stepped  to  the  companion  for  the  purpose,  as  I  con- 
ceived, of  taking  out  the  spy-^lass,  which  usually  hangs  then 
in  brackets  fitted  to  hold  it ;  he  undid  the  hatch  and  poshed 
it  back,  when  I  popped  my  head  out,  to  the  no  small  dismay  oi 
the  mate ;  but  Obed  was  up  to  me,  and  while  with  one  hand  he 
seized  the  glass,  he  ran  the  sliding  top  sharp  up  against  my  neck 
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HI  lie  piQDcd  me  into  a  kind  of  pillory,  to  my  great  annoyance  ; 
M  I  had  to  beg  to  be  released,  and  once  more  slunk  back  into 
By  hole.     There  was  a.  long  pause  ;  at  length  Paul,  to  whom  the 
■dipper  had  handed  the  spy  glass,  spoke. 
"  A  schooner,  sir,  is  rounding  the  point," 
As  1  afterward  learned,  the  negroes  who  had  witnessed  my 
capturi>,  especially  the  old  man  who  had  taken  me  for  his  in- 
fernal majesty,  had   raised   the  alarm,  so  soon  as  they  could 
venture  down  to  the  overseer's  house,  which  was  on  the  smug- 
gling  boat  shoving  oEF,  and  Mr.  Fyall  immediately  dispatched 
an  express  to  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  "Gleam,"  then 
lying  in  Aniiotta  Bay,  about  ten  miles  distant,  when  she  instantlj 
slipped  and  shoved  out. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it  if  there  be,"  rejoined  the  captain. 
Another  pause. 

"  Why,  I  don't  like  her,  sir ;  she  looks  like  a  man-of-war  — 
and  that  must  have  been  the  smoke  of  the  gun  she  fired  on 
■weighing." 

"  Eh  ?  "  sharply  answered  Obed,  "  if  it  be,  it  will  be  a  han^ 
ing  matter  if  we  are  caught  with  this  young  splice  on  board ; 
he  may  belong  to  her  for  what  I  know.     Jjook  again,  Paul." 
A  long,  long  look. 

"A  man-of-war  schooner,  enre  enough,  sir;  I  can  see  her 
eniign  and  pennant  now  that  she  is  clear  of  the  land." 

"Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!"  cried  Obed,  in  great  perplexity, 
"  that  shall  we  do  ? " 

"Why,  pull  foot,  captain,"  promptly  replied  Paul;  "the 
breeze  has  lulled,  and  in  light  winds  she  will  have  no  chance 
with  the  tidy  little  '  Wave.'  " 

I  could  now  perceive  that  the  smugglers  made  all  sail,  and  I 
hwd  the  frequent  swish-swish  of  the  water,  as  they  threw 
Wketfnls  on  the  sails,  to  thicken  them  and  make  them  hold 
ffl^rewind,  while  we  edged  away,  keeping  as  close  to  the  wind, 
Werer,  as  we  could,  without  stopping  her  way. 

"  Starboard,"  quoth  Obed  —  "  rap  full,  Jem  —  kt  her  walk 
'hroagh  it,  my  boy  —  there,  main  and  foresuil,  flat  as  boards; 
•hy,  Khe  will  stand  the  main.frafF-topsai!  yet  —  set  it,  Paul,  set 
1;"  and  his  heart  warmed  as  he  gained  confidence  in  the 
lulili cations  of  his  vessel.  "Come,  weather  me  now,  see  how 
«i>e  trips  it  along  —  pooh,  I  was  an  ass  to  quail,  wan't  I,  Paul  ?" 
"No  chance,  now,"  thought  I,  as  1  descended  once  more  ;  "  I 
«ay  u  well  go  and  be  suffocated  at  once."     I  knocked  my  foot 
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against  somefhing,  in  stepping  off  the  ladder,  which,  on  puttia 
down  my  hand,  I  found  to  be  a  tinder-box,  with  steel  and  fliikj 
I  had  formerly  ascertained  there  was  a  candle  in  the  cabin, 
the  small  table,  stuck  into  a  bottle ;  so  I  immediately  struck 
light,  and  as  I  knew  that  meekness  and  solicitation,  having  be^^^^ 
tried  in  vain,  would  not  serve  me,  I  determined  to  go  on  t:;ii|k^^ 
other  tack,  and  to  see  how  far  an  assumption  of  coolness 
self-possession,  or,  it  might  be,  a  dash  of  bravado,  whether 
of  feigned,  might  at  least  insure  me  some  consideratdon 
better  treatment  from  the  lawless  gang  into  whose  hands  I  hsmjd 
fallen. 

So  I  set  to  and  ransacked  the  lockers,  where,  amongst       * 
vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  matters,  I  was  not  long  in  findi^c^g 
a  bottle  of  very  tolerable  rum,  some  salt  junk,  some  biscoit^  ^  ^ 
goglet  or  porous  earthen  jar  of  water,  with  some  capital  ciga^^^* 
By  this  time  I  was  like  to  faint  with  the  heat  and  smell ;  so^^^ 
filled  a  tumbler  with  good  half-and-half,  and  swigged  it  or:  ^^* 
The  effect  was  speedy  ;  I  thought  I  could  eat  a  bit,  so  I  attack^^  -^ 
the  salt  junk  and  made  a  hearty  meal,  after  which  I  replenishtf^  -^ 
my  tumbler,  lighted  a  cigar,  pulled  off  my  coat  and 
and,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  glee,  struck  up  at  the  top  of 
pipe,  **  Ye  mariners  of  England.''    My  joviality  was  soon  noti 
on  deck. 

M  Eh,  what  be  that  ?  "  quoth  Obed,  — ''  that  be  none  of 
ditties,  I  guess  ?  who  is  singing  below  there  ?" 

•*  We  be  all  on  deck,  sir,"  responded  Paul. 

^^  It  can't  be  the  spy,  eh  ?  —  sure  enough,  it  must  be  he,  an<E 
no  one  else ;  the  heat  and  choke  must  have  made  him  mad." 

<<  We  shall  soon  see,"  said  Paul,  as  he  removed  the  skyli^t, 
and  looked  down  into  the  cabin. 

Obed  looked  over  his  shoulder,  peering  at  me  with  his  litUe 
shortsighted  pig's  eyes,  into  which,  in  my  pot  valiancy,  I  inh 
mediately  chucked  half  a  tumbler  of  very  strong  grog,  and  under 
cover  of  it  attempted  to  bolt  through  the  scuttle,  and  thereby 
gain  the  deck  ;  but  Paul,  with  his  shoulder  of  mutton  fist,  gave 
me  a  very  unceremonious  rebuff,  and  down  I  dropped  again. 

"  You  make  yourself  at  home,  I  sees,  and  he  hanged  to  yon,* 
said  Obed,  laying  the  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  pronounoing 
it  "  yoo— 00  "  in  two  syllables. 

« I  do,  indeed,  and  be  d— d  to  yoo— oo,"  I  replied ;  «  and 
why  should  I  not  ?  the  visit  was  not  volunteered,  yon  know ; 
•0  come  down,  you  long-legged  Yankee  smuggling  scoondrel^^ 
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nlll  blow  jooT  bloody  buccaneering  craft  out  of  H 
ike  the  pe«l  of  an  onion.  Tou  see  I  have  got  the  n 
■cuttle  op,  and  there  are  the  barrels  of  powder,  and  hei 
saodle,  BO  —  " 

Obed  laughed  like  the  beginning  of  the  bra;  of  a 
Mfore  he  swings  off  into  his  "  heehaw,  heehaw,"  —  "  Sn 
ija,  man,  but  them  barrels  be  full  of  pimento,  all  but  1 
*iCh  the  red  mark,  and  that  be  crackers  fresh  and  sha 
'■iie  Brandywiue  mills." 

"  Well,  well,  gunpowder  or  pimento,  I  '11  set  fire  to  it  if 
loo't  be  civil." 

"  Why,  1  will  be  civil ;  you  are  a  curious  chap,  a  brave  e 
i  carry  it  80,  with  no  friend  near ;  so  civil  I  will  be." 

He  unlocked  the  companion  hatch  and  came  down  to  th« 
tbio,  doubling  his  long  limbs  up  like  foot  rules,  to  suit  the  low 

Krf. 

"Free  and  easy,  my  man,"  continued  the  captain,  as  he 
■tered.  "  Well  I  forgive  you  —  we  are  quits  now  —  and  if  wfl 
%re  not  beyond  the  Island  Craft,  1  would  put  you  ashore,  but  I 
Wj't  stand  back  now." 

"  Why,  may  I  ask  1" 

"Simply,  because  one  of  your  men-of-war  schooners  ain't 
itore  than  hull  down  astam  of  me  at  this  moment ;  she  is  work- 
og  up  in  ahore,  and  has  not  chased  me  as  yet ;  indeed,  she  majr 
«ve  herself  tlie  trouble,  for  ne'er  a  schooner  in  your  blasted 
errice  has  any  chance  with  the  tidy  little  '  Wave.' " 

I  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  this. 

"Well,  Master  Obediah,  It  may  tarn  up  as  yon  say,  and  in  a 
i^  wind,  I  know  you  will  either  sail  or  sweep  away  from  any 
"M  of  them ;  but,  to  be  on  the  square  with  you,  if  it  comes  on 
«  blow,  that  same  booker,  which  I  take  to  be  his  Britaoiiio 
Uijesty's  schooner  '  Gleam,'  will,  from  his  greater  beam,  and 
Bnperior  length,  ontcarry  and  forereacb  on  yon,  ay,  and  weather 
Qq  you  too,  band  over  hand  ;  so  this  is  my  compact  —  if  be 
uils  you,  yon  will  require  a  friend,  and  I  will  stand  that  friend ; 
y  jou  escape  —  and  I  will  not  interfere  either  by  advice  or 
WhenriBe,  either  to  get  you  taken  or  to  get  you  clear  —  will  yon 
Intmise  to  put  me  on  board  of  the  first  English  merchant 
^mkI  we  fall  in  with,  or,  at  the  longest,  to  land  me  at  St. 
Jigo  de  Cuba,  and  I  will  promise  you,  on  my  honor,  notwitb- 
■tudJng  all  that  has  been  said  or  done,  that  I  will  never  here- 
after ii^orm  against  you,  or  in  any  way  get  you  into  trooblft 
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if  I  can  help  it.    Is  it  done  ?    Will  jon  giye  me  joor  haa^ 
upon  it?** 

Obed  did   not  hesitate  a  moment ;   he  clenched  my  han^^ 
and  squeezed  it  till  the  blood  nearly  spouted  from  my  fingi^^^^ 
ends;  one  might  conceiye   of  Norwegian  bears  greeting  ea< 
other  after  this  fashion,  but  I  trust  no  Christian  will  ever, 
time  coming,  subject  my  digits  to  a  similar  species  of  torture* 

^^  Agreed,  my  boy,  I  have  promised,  and  you  may  depe: 
on  me ;  smuggler  though  I  be,  and  somewhat  worse  on 
sion  mayhap,  I  never  breaks  my  word." 

There  was  an  earnestness  about  the  poor  fellow,  in  whieli       I 
thought  there  could  be   no  deception,  and  from  that  momei^Hit 
we  were  on  what  I  may  call  a  very  friendly  footing  for  a 
oner  and  his  gaoler. 

^'  Well,  now,  I  believe  you,  so  let  us  have  a  glass  of 
and  —  " 

Here  the  mate  sung  out,  "  Captain,  come  on  deck,  if  y^  ^-^^ 
please ;  quickly,  sir,  quickly." 

By  this  time  it  had  begim  to  breeze  up  again,  and  as 
wind  rose^  I  could  see  the  spirits  of  the  crew  fellj  as  if  consdo^^C^^ 
they  had  no  chance  if  it  freshened.  When  we  went  on  decS^^^> 
Paul  was  still  peering  through  the  telescope. 

"  The  schooner  has  tacked,  sir."  A  dead  silence ;  then  gr"^S^^" 
ing  the  glass  a  swing,  aud  driving  the  joints  into  each  otic:^^^^ 
with  such  vehemence  as  if  he  would  have  broken  them  in 
he  exclaimed,  "  She  is  after  us,  so  sure  as  I  be  n't  a  niger.^ 

"  No !  is  she,  though ! "  eagerly  inquired  the  captain,  as 
at  length  seized  the  spy-glass,  twisting  and  turning  it  about 
about,  as  he  tried  to  hit  his  own  very  peculiar  focus.     At 
he  took  a  long,  long,  breathless  look,  while  the    eyes  of        Hie 
whole  crew,  some  fifteen  hands  or  so,  were  riveted  upon  fcnuQ 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

"  What  a  gaff-topsail  she  has  got  —  my  eye !  —  and  a  ring5"tail 
with  more  cloths  in  it  than  our  squaresail  —  and  the  br^^exe 
comes  down  stronger  and  stronger  !  " 

All  this  while  I  looked  out  equally  excited,  but  with  a  very 
different  interest.  "  Come,  this  will  do,"  thought  I, "  she  is  af  t«r 
us ;  and  if  old  Dick  Gasket  brings  that  fiery  sea-breeze  he  I»^* 
now  along  with  him,  we  shall  puzzle  the  smuggler,  for  all  !*■ 
long  start." 

"  There 's  a  gun,  sir,"  cried  Paul,  trembling  from  Ii6id  * 
foot. 
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"Sure  enongh,"  said  the  skipper;  "and  it  must  be  a  eign&l. 
-And  there  go  three  flags  at  the  furc.  —  She  must,  I  'U  bet  a 
liundred  dollars,  have  taken  our  tidy  little  '  Wave  '  for  the  Ad- 
oiral's  tender  that  was  lying  in  Moraiit  Baj." 

"  Blarney,"  thought  I;  "tidy  aa  your  little 'Wave'  ia,  she 
'on't  deceive  old  Dick  —  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  a  herring  for 
horse ;  ahe  must  be  making  signals  to  some  man-of-war  in 
:^t." 

"  A  strange  sail  right  ahead,"  sung  out  three  men  from  for- 
ard  all  at  once. 

**  Did  n't  I  say  so  ? "  —  I  had  only  thought  so.  "  Come,  Mu- 
T  Obediah,  it  thickens  now,  you're  in  for  it,"  said  I. 

But  be  was  not  in  the  least  shaken ;  as  the  matter  grew 
irioua,  he  seemed  to  brace  up  to  meet  it.  He  had  been  flur- 
ed  at  the  first,  but  he  was  collected  and  cool  as  a  cucumber 
ow,  when  he  saw  everything  depending  on  his  seamanship 
ad  jndgment.  Not  so  Paul,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up 
is  mind  that  they  must  be  taken. 

"Jezebel  Brandywine,  you  are  but  a  widowed  old  lady,  I 
alculate.  1  shall  never  see  the  broad,  smooth  Chesapeake 
gam,  —  no  more  peach  brandy  for  Paul ; "  and  folding  hia 
rms,  he  sat  himself  doggedly  down  on  the  low  tafferel. 

Little  did  1  think  at  the  time  bow  fearfully  the  poor  fellow's 
orebodiug  was  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  There  again,"  said  I,  "  a  second  pu£f  to  windward."  ThiB 
vu  another  signal  gun,  I  knew;  and  I  went  forward  to 
■There  the  captain  was  reconnoitring  the  sail  ahead  through 
-he  glass.  "  Let  me  see,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  be  honest  with 
ron,  and  tell  you  if  I  know  her." 

He  handed  me  the  glass  at  once,  and  the  instant  I  saw  the 
U)p  of  her  courses  above  the  water,  I  was  sure,  from  the  red 
Cross  in  her  foresail,  that  she  was  the  "  Firebrand  "  the  very  cor- 
*«tte  to  which  I  was  appointed.  She  was  so  well  to  windward, 
Uiit  I  considered  it  next  to  impossible  that  we  should  weather 
her,  but  Obediah  seemed  determined  to  try  it.  After  seeing  his 
little  vessel  snug  under  mainsail,  foreaail,  and  jib,  which  was  as 
■iQch  as  she  could  stagger  under,  and  everything  right  and  tight, 
md  all  clear  to  make  more  sail  should  the  breeze  lull,  he  ordered 
he  men  below,  and  took  the  helm  himself.  What  queer  animals 
^ors  are !  We  were  rising  the  corvette  fast ;  and  on  going  aft 
gftio  from  the  bows,  where  I  had  been  looking  at  her,  I  cast  my 
ye  down  the  hatchway  into  the  men's  berth,  and  there  were  the 
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whole  crew  at  breakfast,  laoghing  and  joking,  and  enjojing  them- 
selves,  as  heartily,  apparently,  nay,  I  verily  believe  in  reality^  as 
if  they  had  been  in  a  yacht  on  a  cruise  of  pleasore,  in  place  of 
having  one  enemy  nearly  within  gunshot  astern,  and  anotber 
trying  to  cut  them  off  a  head. 

At  this  moment  the  schooner  in  chase  luffed  up  in  the  wind, 
and  I  noticed  the  foot  of  the  foresail  lift.  *^  Tou  'U  have  it  now, 
friend  Obed ;  there 's  at  you  in  earnest."  While  I  spoke,  a 
column  of  thick  white  smoke  spouted  over  the  bows  of  the 
^  Oleam,"  about  twenty  yards  to  windward,  and  then  blew  back 
again  amongst  the  sails  and  rigging,  as  if  a  gauze  veil  had  for 
an  instant  been  thrown  over  the  little  vessel,  rolling  off  down  tiie 
wind  to  leeward,  in  whirling  eddies,  growing  thinner  andthinner, 
until  it  disappeared  altogether.  I  heard  the  report  this  time, 
and  the  shot  fell  close  alongside  of  us. 

*^  A  good  mark  with  that  apple,"  coolly  observed  the  captain ; 
**  the  Long  Tom  must  be  a  tearer,  to  pitch  its  mouthful  of  iron 
this  length." 

Another  succeeded ;  and  if  I  bad  been  still  pinned  up  in  the 
companion,  there  would  have  been  no  log  now,  for  it  went 
crash  through  into  the  hold. 

*^  Oo  it,  my  boys  "  shouted  I ;  *^  a  few  more  as  well  aimed, 
and  heigh  for  the  '  Firebrand's  *  gun-room ! " 

At  the  mention  of  the  *'  Firebrand  "  I  thought  Obed  started, 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  looking  at  me  with  all  tiie 
apparent  composure  in  the  world,  he  smiled  as  he  said,  ^*  Not  so 
fast,  lieutenant ;  you  and  I  have  not  drank  our  last  glass  of 
swizzle  yet,  I  guess.  If  I  can  but  weather  that  chap  ahead,  I 
don't  fear  the  schooner." 

The  corvette  had  by  this  time  answered  the  signal  from  the 
^Gleam,"  and  had  hauled  his  wind  also,  so  that  I  did  not  o<m- 
ceive  it  possible  that  the  ^'  Wave  "  could  scrape  clear,  witbook 
coming  under  his  broadside. 

"  You  won't  try  it,  Obed,  surely  ?  " 

"  Answer  me  this,  and  I  '11  tell  you,"  rejoined  he.  "  Does 
that  corvette  now  carry  long  18's  or  32-pound  carronades  ?  " 

'*  She  carries  32-pound  carronades." 

**  Then  you  '11  not  sling  your  cot  in  her  gun-room  this  cmiae." 

All  this  time  the  little  "Wave  "  was  carrying  to  it  gallantly, 
her  jib-boom  bending  like  a  whalebone,  and  her  long  slender 
topmasts  whipping  about  like  a  couple  of  fishing-rods,  as  she 
thrashed  at  it,  sending  the  spray  flashing  over  her  mastheads  at 
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'  pitch ;  but  notiritBtaading  her  weatherlj  qualities,  the 
beavj  cross  sea,  as  she  drove  into  it,  headed  her  off  bodily,  and 
ih«  could  Dot  prevent  the  "Gleam"  from  creeping  up  on  her 
weather  quarter,  where  she  peppered  away  from  her  long 
24-pounder,  throwing  the  ehot  over  and  over  us. 

To  tack,  therefore,  would  have  been  to  run  into  the  lion's 
tnoatb,  and  to  bear  up  was  equally  hopeless,  as  the  corvette, 
pJing  free,  would  have  chased  her  under  water ;  the  only  chance 
'vntaining  was  to  stand  on,  and  trust  to  the  breeze  taking  off, 
•Bd  try  to  weather  the  ship,  now  about  three  miles  distant  on 
our  lee  bow,  braced  sharp  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  evidently 
quite  aware  of  our  game. 

A»  the  corvette  and  the  "  Wave"  neared  each  other,  he  threw 
*  shot  at  us  from  the  boat  gun  on  his  topgallant  forecastle,  as  if 
*o  ascertain  beyond  all  duubt  the  extent  of  our  insanity,  and 
'*'faether  we  were  serious  in  our  attempt  to  weather  him  and 
*«cape. 

Obtd  held  right  on  hit  course,  like  grim  Death.  Another 
*^QUet  whistled  over  our  mastheads,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  glass, 
*■  Could  see  by  the  twinkling  of  feet,  and  here  and  there  a  busy 
Peering  face  through  the  ports,  that  the  crew  were  at  quarters 
*or«  and  aft,  while  fourteen  marines  or  so  were  all  ready  rigged 
^1  the  poop,  and  the  nettings  were  bristling  through  the  whole 
**Qgth  of  the  ship,  with  fifty  or  sixty  Hmall-arm  men. 

All  this  I  took  care  to  communicate  to  Obediah.  **  I  say,  my 
9Dod  friend,  I  see  little  to  laugh  at  in  all  this.  If  you  do  go  to 
"Windward  of  him  at  all,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  you  will  have  to 
^t^aa  hie  fore-foot  within  pistol-shot  at  the  farthest,  and  then  you 
^11  hare  to  rasp  along  his  whole  broadside  of  great  and  small, 
*l»d  they  are  right  well  prepared  and  ready  for  you,  that  I  can 
^^  yon ;  the  skipper  of  that  ship  has  had  some  hedication,  I 
S^lMB,  in  the  war  on  your  coast,  for  he  seems  up  to  your  tricks, 
*Xkd  I  don't  doabt  bat  be  will  tip  you  the  stem,  if  need  be,  with 
*•  little  compunction  as  I  would  kill  a  cockroach,  devil  confound 
ttte  whole  breed  !  There,  —  I  see  his  marines  and  small-arm 
Xten  handling  their  6relock8,  as  thick  as  sparrows  under  the  lee 
^  the  hedge  in  a  snowstorm,  and  the  people  are  training  their 
l>QlMogR  fore  and  aft.  Why,  this  is  downright,  stark  staring 
lunacy,  Obed ;  we  shall  he  emaahed  like  an  egg  shell,  and  all 
^laodB  of  ns  whipped  off  to  Davy  from  your  cursed  foolhardlness." 
1  had  made  several  pauses  in  my  address,  expecting  an  an- 
Br,  but  Obed  was  as  route  as  a  stone.    At  length  I  took  the 
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glafis  from  my  eye,  and  turned  round  to  look  at  him,  startled 
by  his  silence. 

I  might  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  working  of  the  spirit  so  forcibly  and  fearfully  demon- 
strated by  the  aspect  of  the  outward  man.  With  the  exception 
of  myself,  he  was  the  only  man  on  deck,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  by  this  time  he  was  squatting  down  on  it,  with  his  long 
legs  and  thighs  thrust  down  into  the  cabin,  through  the  open 
skylight  The  little  vessel  happened  to  carry  a  weather  helm, 
so  that  his  long  sinewy  arms,  with  their  large  veins  and  leaders 
strained  to  cracking,  covered  but  a  small  way  below  the  elbow 
by  his  jacket,  were  stretched  as  far  as  they  could  clutch  the 
tiller  to  windward,  and  his  enormous  head,  supported  on  his 
very  short  trunk,  that  seemed  to  be  countersunk  into  the  deck, 
gave  him  a  most  extraordinary  appearance.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  his  complexion,  usually  sallow  and  sunburnt,  was  now 
ghastly  and  blue,  like  that  of  the  corpse  of  a  drowned  man ; 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  flesh  of  the  cheeks  and  chin, 
were  rigid  and  fixed,  and  shrunk  into  one-half  of  their  usual 
compass ;  the  lips  were  so  compressed  that  they  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  all  that  marked  his  moutii  was  a  blact 
line ;  the  nostrils  were  distended,  and  thin  and  transparent^ 
while  the  forehead  was  shrivelled  into  the  most  minute  and 
immovable  wrinkles,  as  if  done  with  a  crimping  instrument, 
while  over  his  eyes,  or  rather  his  eye,  for  he  kept  one  closed  as 
if  it  had  been  hermetically  sealed,  he  had  lashed  with  half  a 
dozen  turns  of  spun-yam  a  wooden  socket,  like  the  butt-end  of 
an  opera  glass,  fitted  with  some  sort  of  magnifier,  through  which 
he  peered  out  ahead  most  intensely,  stooping  down,  and  stretch- 
ing his  long  bare  neck  to  its  utmost  reach,  that  he  might  see 
under  the  foot  of  the  foresail. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  all  this,  when  a  round  shot 
came  through  the  head  of  the  mainsail,  grazing  the  mast,  and 
the  very  next  instant  a  bushel  of  grape,  from  one  of  the  bow 
guns,  a  32-pound  carronade,  was  crushed  in  on  us  amidships. 
I  flung  down  the  glass,  and  dived  through  the  companion  into 
the  cabin  —  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  and  any  man  who 
would  undervalue  my  courage  in  consequence  can  never,  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiarities  of  my  situation,  have  known 
the  appalling  sound  or  infernal  effect  of  a  discharge  of  grape. 
Round  shot  in  broadsides  is  a  joke  to  it ;  musketry  is  a  joke  to 
it ;  but  only  conjure  up,  in  your  imagination,  a  shower  of  iroa. 
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teUets,  of  the  size  of  well-grown  [iluma,  to  the  number  of  from 
liity  to  one  hundred  aud  twenty,  taking  effect  within  a  circle 
Dot  above  ten  feet  in  diameter,  uud  that  all  this  time  there  was 
neither  houor  nor  glory  hi  the  caae,  for  I  was  u  migerable  captive, 
and  I  [ancy  I  may  save  myself  the  trouble  of  farther  enlarge- 

I  found  that  the  crew  had  by  this  time  started  and  taken  up 
the  pUnka  of  the  cabin  floor,  and  had  stowed  themselvcB  well 
duwn  into  the  run,  so  as  to  be  as  much  out  of  harm's  way  as 
tJiejf  could  manage,  but  there  was  neither  fear  nor  flinching 
uQtongBt  them  ;  and  although  totally  devoid  of  all  gasconade  — 
<iti  the  contrary,  they  hud  taken  all  the  precautions  men  could 
lio  ID  their  situation,  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  or  at  least  to 
ItMen  the  danger  —  there  they  sat,  silent,  and  cool,  and  deter- 
mined. "  I  shall  never  undervalue  an  American  as  an  enemy 
^Kain,"  thought  I.  I  lay  down  on  the  side  of  the  little  vessel, 
now  nearly  level  as  she  lay  over,  alongside  of  Paul  Brandywine, 
in  a  position  that  commanded  a  view  of  Obed's  face  through  the 
•omli  scuttle.  Ten  minutes  might  have  elapsed  —  a  tearing 
''rash  —  and  a  rattling  on  the  desk  overhead,  as  if  a  shower  of 
"looes  had  been  thrown  from  aloft  on  it. 

"That's  throu<rh  the  mainmast.  1  expect,"  quoth  Paul. 

I  looked  from  him  to  the  captain;  a  black  thick  stream  of 
blood  waa  trickling  down  behind  his  ear.  Paul  bad  noticed  it 
kIbo. 

"  You  are  hurt  by  one  of  them  splinters,  I  see ;  give  me  the 
helm  now,  captain  ; "  and,  crushed  down  as  the  poor  fellow  ap- 
pcued  to  be  under  some  fearful  and  mysterious  consciougnesB  of 
impending  danger,  he  nevertheless  addressed  hinoseli  to  take 
lUB  captain's  place. 

"  Hold  your  blasted  tongue ! "  was  the  polite  rejoinder. 

"Isay,  captain," —  shouted  your  humble  servant,  "you  may 
Wwell  eat  pease  with  a  pitchfork,  as  try  to  weather  him.  You 
^  hooked,  man,  flounder  as  you  will.  Old  Nick  can't  shake 
you  clear  —  so  I  won't  stand  this  any  longer;"  and  making  a 
"P^^g.  I  jammed  myself  through  (he  skylight,  until  I  sat  on  the 
•^Mt,  looking  aft,  and  confronting  him,  and  there  we  were, 
"•uck  np  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  or  a  couple  of  Bmiling 
'"itTieg  on  one  stalk.  I  have  often  laughed  over  the  figure  we 
Oust  have  cut,  but  at  the  time  there  was  that  going  on  that 
'onldhave  made  Comus  himself  look  grave, 
airly  aroused  the  sleeping  devil  within  him. 


I  had  at  leng^^^^^^B 
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''Look  oot  therey  lieutenant  —  look  out  there,"  —  and  he 
pointed  with  his  sinister  claw  down  to  leeward.  I  did  so  — 
whew !  —  what  a  sight  for  poor  Master  Thomas  Cringle !  ^  You 
are  booked  for  an  outside  place,  Master  Tommy,"  thought  I  to 
myself  —  for  there  was  the  corvette  in  very  truth  —  she  had  juat 
tacked,  and  was  close  aboard  of  us  on  our  lee  quarter,  within 
musketHshot  at  the  farthest,  bowling  along  upon  a  wind,  with 
the  green,  hissing,  multitudinous  sea  surging  along  her  aides 
and  washing  up  in  foam,  like  snowflakes,  through  the  midship 
porta,  far  aft  on  the  quarterdeck,  to  the  glorification  of  Jack^ 
who  never  minds  a  wet  jacket,  so  long  as  he  witnesses  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  ally,  Peter  Pipeclay.  The  press  of  canvaa  she 
was  carrying  laid  her  over,  until  her  copper  sheathing,  clear  aa 
glass,  and  glancing  like  gold,  was  seen  high  above  the  water 
throughout  her  whole  length,  above  which  rose  her  glossy  Jet 
black  bends,  surmounted  by  a  milk-white  streak,  broken  at 
regular  intervals  into  eleven  goodly  ports,  from  which  the  British 
cannon,  ugly  customers  at  the  best,  were  grinning,  tompion  out, 
open-mouthed  at  us ;  and  above  all,  the  clean,  well-stowed  white 
hammocks  filled  the  nettings,  from  tafferel  to  cathead  —  oh! 
that  I  had  been  in  one  of  them,  snug  on  the  berth  deck  I  Aloft, 
a  cloud  of  white  sail  swelled  to  the  breeze,  till  the  cloth  seemed 
inclined  to  say  good-by  to  the  bolt  ropes,  bending  the  masts  like 
willow-wands  (as  if  the  devil,  determined  to  beat  Paganini  him- 
self, was  preparing  fiddlesticks  to  play  a  spring  with,  on  the  crack- 
ing and  straining  weather  shrouds  and  backstays),  and  tearing  her 
sharp  wedge-like  bows  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  long  swell,  until 
the  cutwater,  and  ten  yards  of  the  keel  next  to  it,  were  hove 
clean  out  of  the  sea,  into  which  she  would  descend  again  with  a 
roaring  plunge,  burying  everything  up  to  the  hawse-holes,  and 
driving  tiie  brine  into  mist,  over  the  foretop,  like  vapor  from  a 
waterfall,  through  which,  as  she  rose  again,  the  bright  red  cop- 
per on  her  bows  flashed  back  the  sunbeams  in  momentary 
rainbows.  We  were  so  near,  that  I  could  with  a  naked  eye 
distinctly  see  the  faces  of  the  men.  There  were  at  least  150 
determined  fellows  at  quarters,  and  clustered  with  muskets  in 
their  hands,  wherever  they  could  be  posted  to  most  advantage. 

There  they  were  in  groups  about  the  ports  (I  could  even 
see  the  captains  of  the  guns,  examining  the  locks),  in  their 
clean  white  frocks  and  trousers,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and 
the  marines,  clearly  distinguishable  by  their  blue  or  red  jack- 
•ta.     leotdd  discern  the  very  sparkle  of  the  epaulets* 


BI^  overhead,  the  red  cross,  that  for  a  thou 
"has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,"  blew  out  i 
the  peak,  like  a  sheet  of  dickering  white  fiame,  or 
stinct  with  life,  struggling  to  tear  away  the  ensiga  nftijc 
*uid  to  escape  high   into  the  clouds;   while,   from  i; 

roval-masthead,  the  long  white  peananl  etreamed  af        de  ■ 
the  azure  hearons,   like  a  ray  of  silver  light     Ob  t 

Bight  **most  beautiful  to  see,"  as  the  old  song  hath  -  • 
confess  I  would  have  preferred  that  pleasure  from  t  osoer 
of  the  hedge. 

There  was  no  hailing  nor  trumpeting,  although,  as  wi 
croBsed  on  opposite  tacks   when  we  first  weathered  her,  jiu 
before  she  hove  in  stays,  I  had  heard  a  shrill  voice  s        c 
**  Take  good  aim,  men  —  Fire ; "  but  noto  each  cannon  m 
der  shot  forth  its  glance  of  fiame,   without  a  word  beim^ 
tered,  as  she  kept  away  to  bring  them  to  bear  in  aucces 
while  the  long  feathery  cloud  of  whirling  white  smoke,  t 
shrouded  her  sides  from   stfm  to  stern,   was   sparkling  h 
liantly  throughout  with  en        ng  musketry,  for  all  the  wo 
Hke  fire-flics  in  a  bank  of  mgbt  fog  from  the  hills,  until 
breeze  hlew  it  hack  again  through  ths  rigging,  and  once  m. 
Unveiled  the  lovely  craft  in  all  her  pride  and  glory. 

"Ton  flee  al!  that?"  said  Obed. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  and  I  feel  something,  too;"  for  a  sharp 
rmaping  jar  was  repeated  in  rapid  succession  three  or  four 
tixnes,  as  so  many  shot  struck  our  hull,  and  made  the  aplintera 
Elance  about  merrily ;  and  the  musket-halla  were  mottling  onr 
top  sides  and  spars,  plumping  into  the  timber,  whit,  «fAtC,  as 
tluck  as  ever  yon  saw  schoolboys  plastering  a  church  door 
■with  clay  pelleto.  There  was  a  heavy  groan,  and  a  stir 
AoongBt  the  seamen  in  the  mn. 

"And  pray,  do  yon  see  and  hear  all  that  yourself.  Master 
Ohed  T  The  iron  has  clenched  some  of  your  chaps  down  there. 
— 'Stay  a  bit,  yon  shall  have  a  better  dose  presently,  you  obsti- 
nate old— " 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  interrupted  me  with  great  enei^ 
—  "I  dare  not  give  in,  I  cannot  give  in;  all  I  have  in  the 
*or1d  swims  in  the  little  hooker,  and  strike  1  will  not  so  long 
••  two  planks  stick  together." 

*"rhen,"  quoth  T,  "you  are  simply  a  damned,  cold-blooded, 
Calculating  scoundrel  —  brave  I  will  never  call  you."  I  saw  he 
**•  now  stnng  to  the  quick. 
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^Lieutenant,  smuggler  as  I  am,  don't  goad  me  to  wl 
worse  I  may  have  been;  there  are  some  deeds  done   in 
time,  which  at  a  moment  like  this  I  don't  much  like  to  thi 
upon.     I  am  a  desperate  man,  Mast.er  Cringle;  don't,  for  701 
own  sake,  as  well  as  mine,  try  me  too  far." 

"  Well,  but  —  "  persisted  L     He  would  hear  nothing. 

^^  Enough  said,  sir,  enough  said ;  there  was  not  an  hon< 
trader  nor  a  happier  man  in  all  the  Union,  until  your  infei 
pillaging  and  burning  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake  capl 
and  ruined  me ;  but  1  paid  it  off  on  the  prize-master,  alfliot^  -^^    '^ 
we  were  driven  on  the  rocks  after  all.     I  paid  it  off,  and,  CSS-orf 
help  me,  I  have  never  thriven  since,  enemv  although  he  v^  ^^ 
I  see  the  poor  fellow's  face  yet,  as  I  —  "     He  checked  hin^^^// 
suddenly,  as  if  aware  that  he  might  say  more  than  could       be 
conveniently  retracted.      ''But  I  dare  not  be  taken;   let  tMmat 
satisfy  you.  Master  Cringle,  so  go  below  —  below  with  7^:1^0, 
sir"  —  I  saw  he  had  succeeded  in  lashing  himself  into  a  fL^ry 
—  "or,  by  the  Almighty  God,  who  hears  me,  I  shall  betempC:^^ 
to  do  another  deed,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  haunt 
till  my  dying  day. " 

All  this  passed  in  no  time,  as  we  say,  much  quicker  Hm 
one  can  read  it ;  and  1  now  saw  that  the  corvette  had  brac^  ^^ 
up  sharp  to  the  wind  again,  on  the  same  tack  that  we  were  c^^** ' 
so  I  slipped  down  like  an  eel,  and  once  more  stretched  myi^^^ 
beside  Paul,  on  the  lee  side  of  the  cabin.     We  soon  found  tfc»^* 
she  was  indeed  after  us  in  earnest,  by  the  renewal  of  the  c^^^" 
nonade,  and  the  breezing  up  of  the  small  arms  again.     T""^^^ 
round  shot  now  tore  right  through  the  deck,  just  beneath  -fcl^® 
larboard  coamings  of  the  main  hatchway;   the  little  vessel  ^* 
deck,  as  she  lay  over,  being  altogether  exposed  to  the  enemy  ^* 
fire,   they   made   her   whole   frame   tremble   again,    smasbi^^^ 
everything  in  their  way  to  shivers,  and  going  right  out  throu^ii 
her  bottom  on  the  opposite  side,  within  a  dozen  streaks  of  ix.<r 
keel,  while  the  rattling  of  the  clustered  grapeshot  every  n<^^ 
and  then  made  us  start,  the  musketry  all  the  while  pepperi  ^^g 
away  like  a  hail  shower.      Still  the  skipper,   who  I  expect^ 
every  moment  to  see  puffed  away  from  the  tiller  like  smol^e* 
held  upon  deck  as  if  he  had  been  bullet-proof,  and  seemed      ^ 
escape  the  hellish  tornado  of  missiles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes     ^T 
a  miracle. 

"He  is  in  league  with  the  old  one,  Paul,"  said  I;  "how^^ 
ever,  you  must  be  nabbed,  for  you  see  the  ship  is  forereacbft-  ^ 
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on  yon,  lod  yon  can't  go  on  t'other  tack,  surely,  with  these 
pretty  eyelet  holes  between  wind  and  water  on  the  weather 
side  there?  Your  captain  is  mad  —  vhy  will  you,  then,  and 
&11  these  poor  fellows,  go  down,  because  he  dare  not  surrender, 
for  aomc  good  deed  of  his  own,  eh  ?  " 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  and  noise  of  the  musketry  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  raise  my  voice,  here,  which  the  small 
scuttle,  like  Dionysius's  ear,  conveyed  unexpectedly  to  my 
friend,  the  captain,  on  deck. 

"Hand  me  up  my  pistols,  Paul," 

It  had  struck  me  before,  and  1  was  now  certain,  that  from 
the  time  he  had  become  so  intensely  excited,  as  he  was  now, 
be  spoke  with  a  pure  English  accent,  without  the  smallest  dash 
of  Yankeeism. 

'•  So,  HO ;  I  see  —  no  wonder  they  won't  strike,  you  rene- 
gade," cried  1. 

"You  have  tampered  with  my  crew,  sir,  and  abused  me," 
fae  announced,  in  a  stem,  slow  tone,  much  more  alarming  than 
his  former  fierceness,  "  so  take  that,  to  quiet  you ; "  and  deuce 
take  me  if  he  did  not,  the  moment  he  received  the  pistols  from 
tia  mate,  fire  slap  at  me,  the  ball  piercing  the  large  muscle  of 
*ny  neck  on  the  right  side,  missing  the  artery  by  the  merest 
Occident  Thinking  I  was  done  for,  I  covered  my  face  with 
m^  hands,  and  commended  myself  to  God,  with  all  the  rcsig- 
'^tion  dtat  could  he  expected  from  a  poor  young  fellow  in  my 
glievooB  circumstances,  expecting  to  he  cut  off  in  the  prima 
•era  of  his  days,  and  to  part  forever  from  — .  Poo,  that  there 
line  is  not  my  forte.  However,  finding  the  hemorrhage  by  no 
ttkeans  great,  that  the  wound  was  in  fact  slight,  1  took  the  cap- 
tain's rather  strong  bint  to  be  still,  and  lay  quiet  until  a  32- 
pound  shot  struck  us  bang  on  the  quarter.  The  subdued  force 
*ith  which  it  came  showed  that  we  were  widening  our  dia- 
t»nce,  for  it  did  not  drive  through  and  through  with  a  crash  but 
lodged  in  a  timber;  nevertheless  it  started  one  of  the  planks 
«GroM  which  Paul  and  I  lay,  and  pitched  us  both  with  extreme 
violence  bodily  into  the  run  amongst  the  men,  three  of  tbem 
lying  amongst  the  ballast,  which  was  covered  with  blood,  two 
t^ly  wounded,  and  one  dead.  I  came  off  with  some  slight 
bruises,  however;  not  so  the  poor  mate.  He  had  been  nearest 
the  end  or  hutt  that  was  started,  which  thereby  struck  him  so 
forcibly,  that  it  fractured  his  spine,  and  dashed  him  amongst 
■>)•  shipmateB,  shrieking   piercingly  in  his  great  agony,   and 
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clutohing  whatever  he  could  grasp  with  his  hands,  and  tea 
whatever  he  could  reach  with  his  teeth,  while  his  limbs 
his  waist  were  dead  and  paralyzed. 

"Oh,  Christ!  water,  water,"  he  cried,  "water,  for  the 
of  Ood,  water ! "     The  crew  did  all  they  could ;  but  his 
ments  increased  —  the  blood  began  to  flow  from  his  moofc' 
his  hands  became  clay-cold  and  pulseless — his  features 
blue,  and  death-like  —  his  respiration  difficult — the  eholc  it^ 
death-rattle  succeeded,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  was  dead. 

This  was  the  last  shot  that  told  —  every  report  beeame  am  <m 
and  more  faint,  and  the  musketry  soon  ceased  altogether. 

The  breeze  had  taken  off,  and  the  "  WavOi''  renuning 
superiority  in  light  winds,  had  e$eaped. 


*  .'^  J 
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Scorr,  Sib  Walter,  the   famous  Scottish  poet,  novelist,  and 

liistorian ;  bom  at  Edinburgh,  August  15,  1771 ;  died  at  Abbotsford, 

Stftember  21,  1832.     After  studying  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School 

and  the  University,  he  entered  his  father's  law-office  as  a  clerk,  and 

™M  called  to  the  bar  in  1792.     Owing  to  an  accident  iu  infancy  he 

*a3  rendered  lame  for  life ;  but  he  grew  up  to  be  of  uncommon 

pliysical  strength  and  endurance.     In  1799  he  was  made  Sheriff- 

''epate  of  Selkirkshire.    He  had  already  made  his  appearance  as  an 

»athor  in  several  translations  from  the  German.    He  now  abandoned 

strictly  professional  practice  and  devoted  himself  to  poetical  com- 

I^Bition.     The  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border"  appeared  in 

'^02;  this   was  followed  by   "The  Lay  of  the   Last    Minstrel;" 

■"Marmion;"    "The   Lady  of  the  Lake;"    "The  Vision  of  Don 

^erick "   {1811) ;    "  Rokeby,"     "  The     Bridal    of     Triermain," 

^i  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles."     Scott's  career  as  a  poet  lasted  from 

"•s  thirty-second  year  to  his  forty-fourth ;  his  career  as  a  novelist, 

''"Ota  his  forty-third  to  bis  fifty-fourth.    "  Waverley,"  his  first  novel, 

^^  been  begun  na  early  as  1805,  aud   then  thrown  aside.     Iu  1813, 

y  accident,  he  came  across  the  discarded  manuscript,  completed  it, 

^i  sent  it  to  the  press,  in  the  same  year  (1814)  in  which  "The 

"^M  of  the  Isles,"  the  last  of  his  great  poems,  appeared.    It  was 

Published  anonymonsly,  and  gave  rise  to  much  conjecture  as  to  its 

^^thorship.     "  The  Waverley  Novels,"  as  the  whole  series  came  to 

^   called,  are  "Waverley"  (1814);    "Guy  Mannering"  (1816)i 

'''he  Antiquary,"   "The   Black  Dwarf,"    and   "Old   Mortality" 

fj^8l6)i    "Bob  Boy"  and  "The  Heart   of    Midlothian "  (1818) ; 

^he  Bride  of  Lammermoor"   and  the  "Legend  of  Montrose" 

^I8l9);  "Ivanhoe,"  "The  Monastery,"  and  "The  Abbot"  (1820); 

■^enilworth," and  "The  Pirate"  (1821);  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel" 

i~S22);    "Peveril  of  the  Peak,"    "Quentin    Outward,"    and   "St. 

*^Qan'B  Well"  (1823);  "  Eed  Gauntlet "  (1824);  "  The  Betrothed  " 

^^  "The  Talisman"  (1825);   "Woodstock"  (1826);    "The   Two 

■'r'XiTera,"  "The  Highland  Widow,"  and  "  The  Surgeon's  Daughter  " 

V182T);  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  (182^);  "Anne  of  Geierstein, 

^»"  the  Maid  of  the  Mist"  (1829);    "Count  Robert  of  Paris  "and 

Castle  Dangerous  "  (1831). 

TOL.  zvm.  —  IS 
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The  Archery  Contest. 

(From  "  Anne  of  Geiexstein.") 

The  fair  maiden  approached  with  the  half-bashful, 
important  look  which  sits  so  well  on  a  young  housekee 
when  she  is  at  once  proud  and  ashamed  of  the  matronly  du 
she  is  called  upon  to  discharge,  and  whispered  somethings 
her  uncle's  ear. 

^  And  could  not  the  idle-pated  boys  have  brought  their 
errand  —  what  is  it  they  want  that  they  cannot  ask  themsel 
but  must  send  thee  to  beg  it  for  them  ?    Had  it  been  anytb 
reasonable,  I  should  have  heard  it  dinned  into  my  ears  by 
voices,  so  modest  are  our  Swiss  youths  become  now-andayi 
She  stooped  forward,  and  again  whispered  in  his  ear,  as 
fondly  stroked  her  curling  tresses  with  his  ample  hand, 
replied,  "The  bow  of  Buttisholz,  my  dear?  why  the  yoa 
surely  are  not  grown  stronger  since  last  year,  when  none 
them  could  bend  it  ?     But  yonder  it  hangs  with  its  three 
rows.     Who  is  the  wise  champion  that  is  challenger  at  a 
where  he  is  sure  to  be  foiled  ?  " 

"It  is  this  gentleman's  son,  sir,"  said  the  maiden,  ^wh 
not  being  able  to  contend  with  my  cousins  in  running,  leapin 
hurling  the  bar,  or  pitching  the  stone,  has  challenged  them 
ride,  or  to  shoot  with  the  English  long-bow." 

"To  ride,"  said  the  venerable  Swiss,  "were  difficult,  wh 
there  are  no  horses,  and  no  level  ground  to  career  upon  if  th 
were.     But  an  English  bow  he  shall  have,  since  we  happen, 
possess  one.     Take  it  to  the  young  men,  my  niece,  with 
three  arrows,  and  say  to  them  from  me,  that  he  who  bend 
will  do  more  than  William  Tell,  or  the  renowned  Stauffadm. 
could  have  done. " 

As  the  maiden  went  to  take  the  weapon  from  the  pliK-^^'o 
where  it  hung  amid  the  group  of  arms  which  Philipson 
formerly  remarked,  the  English  merchant  observed,  ^  that 
the  minstrels  of  his  land  to  assign  her  occupation,  so  fair 
maiden  should  be  bow-bearer  to  none  but  the  little  blind 
Cupid-."  .  .  . 

"We  are  too  old  to  boast  like  boys,"  said  Arnold  Bied< 
man,  with  something  of  a  reproving  glance  at  his  com 
"  Carry  the  bow  to  thy  kinsmen,  Anne,  and  let  him  who 
bend  it  say  he  beat  Arnold  Biederman."     As  he  spoke, 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  spare  yet  muscular  figure  of  Uie 
lishman,  then  again  glanced  down  on  his  own  stately 
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'Ton  muflt  remember,  good  my  horti*'  said  Philipson, 
*^  'Uiat  weapons  are  wielded  not  by  strength,  but  by  art  and 
^l^i^t  of  hand.  What  most  I  wonder  at^  is  to  see  in  this 
^IcMe  a  bow  made  by  Matthew  of  Doncaster,  a  bowyer  who 
Ix^v^  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago,  remarkable  for  the  great 
"fcoiag^ess  and  strength  of  the  weapons  which  he  made,  and 
^^^Imich  are  now  become  somewhat  unmanageable,  even  by  an 
IBx^lish  yeoman. '' 

^  How  are  you  assured  of  the  maker's  name,  worthy  guest  ?  ^ 
!  plied  the  Swiss. 

'^By  old  Matthew's  mark,"  answered  the  Englishman,  ^and 
initials  cut  upon  the  bow.     I  wonder  not  a  little  to  find 
Bii&ch  a  weapon  here,  and  in  such  good  preservation." 

**It  has  been  regularly  waxed,  oiled,  and  kept  in  good 
optler,"  said  the  Landamman,  '^  being  preserved  as  a  trophy  of 
1^  memorable  day.  It  would  but  grieve  you  to  recount  its  early 
li^l story,  since  it  was  taken  in  a  day  fatal  to  your  country." 

^My  country,"  said  the  Englishman  composedly,  ^has 
S^ned  so  many  victories,  that  her  children  may  well  afford 
t;o  hear  of  a  single  defeat  But  I  knew  not  that  the  English 
^'ver  warred  in  Switzerland." 

^  Not  precisely  as  a  nation, "  answered  Biederman ;  ^  but  it 
'^as  in  my  grandsire's  days,  that  a  large  body  of  roving  sol- 
diers, composed  of  men  from  almost  all  countries,  but  espe- 
cially Englishmen,   Normans,  and  Gascons,  poured  down  on 
"^te  Argau,  and  the  districts  adjacent.     They  were  headed  by 
^  great  warrior  called  Ingelram  de  Couci,  who  pretended  some 
f  I^ims  upon  the  Duke  of  Austria;  to  satisfy  which  he  ravaged 
^^differently  the  Austrian  territory  and  that  of  our  confeder- 
acy.    His   soldiers  were  hired   warriors  —  Free   Companions 
^hey  called  themselves  —  that  seemed  to  belong  to  no  country, 
^^d  were  as  brave  in  the   fight  as  they  were  cruel  in  their 
^^predations.      Some    pause  in   the    constant  wars    betwixt 
^  '^nce  and  England  had  deprived  many  of  those  bands  of  their 
^**^inary  employment,   and  battle  being  their  element,   they 
^^ttie  to  seek  it  among  our  valleys.     The  air  seemed  on  fife 
^th  the  blaze  of  their  armor,  and  the  very  sun  was  darkened 
^  the  flight  of  their  arrows.     Thej  did  us  much  evil,  and  we 
^^^tained  the  loss  of  more  than  one  battle.     But  we  met  them 


^uttisholz,  and  mingled  the  blood  of  many  a  riHer  (noble  as 
,^j^^y  were  called  and  esteemed)  with  that  of  i  The 

^l?e  mound  that  covers  the  bones  of  man 
^^lled  the  English  Barrow." 
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Philipson  was  silent  for  a  minnte  or  two,  and  then  replied, 
"  Then  let  them  sleep  in  peace.  If  they  did  wrong,  they  paid 
for  it  with  their  lives ;  and  that  is  all  the  ransom  that  mortal 
man  can  render  for  his  trangressions.  —  Heaven  pardon  their 
souls!" 

^'  Amen,"  replied  the  litndamman,  ^^  and  those  of  all  brave 
men! — My  grandsire  was  at  the  battle,  and  was  held  to  have 
demeaned  himself  like  a  good  soldier ;  and  this  bow  has  been 
ever  since  carefully  preserved  in  our  family.  There  is  a 
prophecy  about  it,  but  I  hold  it  not  worthy  of  remark." 

Philipson  was  about  to  inquire  further,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  loud  cry  of  surprise  and  astonishment  from  without. 

^^I  must  out,"  said  Biederman,  *^and  see  what  these  wild 
lads  are  doing.  It  is  not  now  as  formerly  in  this  land,  when 
the  young  dared  not  judge  for  themselves,  till  the  old  man's 
voice  had  been  heard." 

He  went  forth  from  the  lodge,  followed  by  his  guest.  The 
company  who  had  witnessed  the  games  were  all  talking,  shout- 
ing, and  disputing  in  the  same  breath;  while  Arthur  Philip- 
son stood  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  leaning  on  the  unbent 
bow  with  apparent  indifference.  At  the  sight  of  the  Landam- 
man  all  were  silent 

^^What  means  this  unwonted  clamor?"  he  said,  raising  a 
voice  to  which  all  were  accustomed  to  listen  with  reverence. 
"  Rudiger,"  addressing  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  "  has  the  young 
stranger  bent  the  bow  ? " 

'^He  has,  father,"  said  Rudiger;  ^'aud  he  has  hit  the  marL 
Three  such  shots  were  never  shot  by  William  Tell." 

"  It  was  chance  —  pure  chance,"  said  the  young  Swiss  from 
Berne.  ^^No  human  skill  could  have  done  it,  much  less  a 
puny  lad,  baffled  in  all  besides  that  he  attempted  among  us." 

"  But  what  has  been  done  ? "  said  the  litndamman.  —  "  Nay, 
speak  not  all  at  once!  —  Anne  of  Oeierstein,  thou  has  more 
sense  and  breeding  than  these  boys  —  tell  me  how  the  game 
has  gone."  The  maiden  seemed  a  little  confused  at  this  ap- 
peal, but  answered  with  a  composed  and  downcast  look :  — 

^^The  mark  was,  as  usual,  a  pigeon  to  a  pole.  All  the 
young  men,  except  the  stranger,  had  practised  at  it  with  the 
cross-bow  and  long-bow  without  hitting  it.  When  I  brought 
out  the  bow  of  Buttisholz,  I  oflEered  it  first  to  my  kinsmen. 
None  would  accept  of  it,  saying,  respected  uncle,  that  a  task 
too  great  for  you  must  be  far  too  difficult  for  them," 
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"They  Baid  well,"  answered  Arnold  Biederman; 
stranger,  did  he  string  the  bow  ?  " 

"He  did,  my  uncle;  but  first  he  wrote  something 
of  paper,  and  placed  it  in  my  bands. " 

"And  did  he  shoot  and  hit  the  mark  ?  "  continue  sui 

prised  Switzer. 

"He  first,"  said  the  maiden,  "removed  the  pole  a  hundred 
yards  further  than  the  post  where  it  stood." 

"Singular!"  said  the  Landamman,  "that  is  double  the 
wual  distance." 

"He  then  drew  the  bow,"  continued  the  maiden,  "and  shot 
off,  one  after  another,  with  incredible  rapidity,  the  three  ar- 
rovg  which  be  had  stuck  into  his  belt  The  first  cleft  the 
pole,  the  second  cut  the  string,  the  third  killed  the  poor  bird 
Mit  rose  into  the  air. 

"By  Saint  Mary  of  Einsiedlcn"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
up  in  amaze,  "  It  your  eyes  really  saw  this,  they  saw  such  arch- 
ery as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  the  Forest  States  !  " 

"I  say  nay  to  that,  my  revered  kinsman,"  replied  Kudolph 
Donnerhugel,  whose  vexation  was  apparent ;  "  it  was  mere 
iJiance,   if   not   illusion   or   witchery." 

"What  say'st  thou  of  it  thyself,  Arthur?"  said  his  father, 
lialf  smiling;  "was  thy  success  by  chance  or  skill?" 

"  My  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  need  not  tell  yon  that 
1  have  done  but  an  ordinary  feat  for  an  English  bowman.  Nor 
do  I  apeak  to  gratify  that  misprond  and  ignorant  young  man. 
^t  to  our  worthy  host  and  his  family  I  make  answer.  This 
youth  chafes  me  with  having  deluded  men's  eyes,  or  hit  the 
"i^'k  by  chance.  For  illusion,  yonder  is  the  pierced  pole,  the 
Kvered  string,  and  the  slain  bird ;  they  will  endnre  sight  and 
''udling;  and,  besides,  if  that  fair  maiden  will  open  ttie  note 
vhich  I  put  into  her  hand,  she  will  find  evidence  to  assure  yon, 
liat  even  before  I  drew  the  bow,  I  had  fixed  upon  the  three 
°>ukB  which  I  designed  to  aim  at." 

"  Produce  the  scroll,  good  niece,"  said  her  ancle,  "  and  end 
tlie  controversy." 

"Nay,  under  your  favor,  my  worthy  host,"  stud  Arthur, 
"  >t  ig  but  some  foolish  rhymes  addressed  to  the  maiden's  own 
eje." 

"And  under  your  favor,  sir,"  said  the  Landamman,  "  what- 
"Jerer  is  fit  for  my  niece's  eyes  may  greet  my  ears," 

Be  took  the  scroll  from  the  maiden,  who  blushed  deeply 
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when  she  resigned  it.  The  character  in  which  it  was  writte 
was  so  fine,  that  the  Landamman  in  surprise  exclaimed,  ^  N 
clerk  of  Saint  Oall  could  have  written  more  fairly.  Strange, 
he  again  repeated,  ^^  that  a  hand  which  could  draw  so  tme  i 
bow  should  have  the  cunning  to  form  characters  so  fair.''  H 
then  exclaimed  anew,  "  Ha !  verses,  by  Our  Lady  !  Wbal 
have  we  minstrels  disguised  as  traders  ? "  He  then  opened  ih< 
scroll,  and  read  the  following  lines :  — 

If  I  hit  mast,  and  line,  and  bird, 
An  English  archer  keeps  his  word. 
Ah  I  maiden,  didst  thou  aim  at  me, 
A  single  glance  were  worth  the  three. 

^^  Here  is  rare  rhyming,  my  worthy  guest,"  said  the  Landam 
man,  shaking  his  head  ;  '^  fine  words  to  make  foolish  maidem 
vain.  But  do  not  excuse  it ;  it  is  your  country  fashion,  and  w 
know  how  to  treat  it  as  such."  And  without  further  allnsioi 
to  the  concluding  couplet,  the  reading  of  which  threw  the  poe 
as  well  as  the  object  of  the  verses,  into  some  discomposure,  I 
added  gravely,  '*  You  must  now  allow,  Rudolph  Donnerhug;^ 
that  the  stranger  has  fairly  attained  the  three  marks  which 
proposed  to  himself." 

"  That  he  has  attained  them  is  plain,"  answered  the  party^ 
whom  the  appeal  was  made ;  '^  but  that  he  has  done  this  faS. 
may  be  doubted,  if  there  are  such  things  as  witchery  and  maa*^ 
in  this  world." 

^'  Shame,  shame,  Rudolph !  "  said  the  Landamman  ;  ^^  g 
spleen  and  envy  have  weight  with  so  brave  a  man  as  you,  f re 
whom  my  sons  ought  to  learn  temperance,  forbearance,  a^ 
candor,  as  well  as  manly  courage  and  dexterity  ?  " 

The  Bernese  colored  high  under  this  rebuke,  to  which 
ventured  not  to  attempt  a  reply. 

"  To  your  sports  till  sunset,  my  children,"  continued  Arnold* 
"  while  I  and  my  worthy  friend  occupy  our  time  with  a  walk,  C 
which  the  evening  is  now  favorable." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  English  merchant,  "  I  should  like 
visit  the  ruins  of  yonder  castle,  situated  by  the  waterfall.  Th^ 
is  something  of  melancholy  dignity  in  such  a  scene  which  rec^^ 
ciles  us  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  own  time,  by  showing  that  O 
ancestors,  who  were  perhaps  more  intelligent  or  more  power^ 
have  nevertheless,  in  their  days,  encountered  cares  and  di 
tresses  similar  to  those  which  we  now   groan  under.'* 
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**  Have  with  you,  my  worthy  sir/'  replied  his  host ;  "  there 
^ill  be  time  also  upon  the  road  to  talk  of  things  that  you  should 

The  slow  step  of  the  two  elderly  men  carried  them  by  degrees 

from  the  limits  of  the  lawn,  where  shout,  and  laugh,  and  halloo 

w-ere  again  revived.    Young  Philipson,  whose  success  as  an 

^'"cher  had  obliterated  all  recollection  of  former  failure,  made 

other  attempts  to  mingle  in  the  manly  pastimes  of  the  country, 

and  gained   a  considerable   portion  of  applause.     The  young 

'^en  who  had  but  lately  been  so  ready  to  join  in  ridiculing  him 

^^«^w  began  to  consider  him  as  a  person  to  be  looked  up  and  ap- 

J>^a.led  to  ;  while  Rudolph  Donnerhugel  saw  with  resentment  that 

lie    was  no  longer  without  a  rival  in   the  opinion  of  his  male 

^oixsins,  perhaps  of  his  kinswoman  also.    The  proud  young  Swiss 

^^■^flected  with  bitterness  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  Landam- 

I's  displeasure,  declined  in  reputation  with  his  companions, 

whom  he  had  been  hitherto  the  leader,  and  even  hazarded  a 

^3Qore    mortifying    disappointment,   all,  as   his   swelling  heart 

^^pressed  it,  through  the  means  of  a  stranger  stripling,  of  neither 

l>lood  nor  fame,  who  could  not  step  from  one  rock  to  another 

^^B-ithout  the  encouragement  of  a  girl. 

In  this  irritated  mood,  he  drew  near  the  young  Englishman, 

Hxid  while  he  seemed  to  address  him  on  the  chances  of  the 

8j>ort8  which  were  still  proceeding,  he  conveyed,  in  a  whisper, 

tnatter  of  a  far  different  tendency.     Striking  Arthur's  shoulder 

'^xih  the   frank   bluntness   of   a  mountaineer,  he   said  aloud: 

*"'  Tonder  bolt  of  Ernest  whistled  through  the  air  like  a  falcon 

^hen  she  stoops  down  the  wind ! "     And  then  proceeded  in  a 

deep  low  voice,  "You  merchants  sell  gloves — do  you  ever  deal 

in  single  gauntlets,  or  only  in  pairs  ?  " 

**  I  sell  no  single  glove,"  said  Arthur,  instantly  apprehend- 
ing him,  and  sufficiently  disposed  to  resent  the  scornful  looks 
of  the  Bernese  champion  during  the  time  of  their  meal,  and 
nis  having  but  lately  imputed  his  successful  shooting  to  chance 
or  sorcery, — "I  sell  no  single  glove,  sir,  but  never  refuse  to 
^^xchange  one." 

*'Tou  are  apt,  I  sec,"  said  Rudolph;  "look  at  the  players 
^Mle  I   speak,  or   our  purpose  will  be   suspected  —  You  are 
^^icker,  I   say,  of  apprehension   than  I   expected.     If   we  ex* 
<^oange  our  gloves,  how  shall  each  redeem  his  own?" 
'"  With  our  good  swords,"  said  Arthur  Philipson. 
'*  In  armor,  or  as  we  stand." 
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'^  Even  as  we  stand/'  said  Arthur.    ^<  I  have  no  better  ga^^, 
ment  of  proof  than  this  doublet  —  no  other  weapon  than 
sword ;  and  these,  Sir  Switzer,  I  hold  enough  for  the 
—  Name  time  and  place." 

"The    old    castle-court  at   Geierstein,"   replied    Budolpl 
"the  time  sunrise;  —  but  we  are   watched.  —  1  have  lost  ^*^^, 

wager,  stranger,"  he  added,  speaking  aloud,  and  in  an  indi /. 

ferent  tone  of  voice,  "  since  Ulrick  has  made  a  cast  beyorrrzid 
Ernest.  —  There  is  my  glove,  in  token  I  shall  not  forget  t^Be 
flask  of  wine." 

"  And  there  is  mine,"  said  Arthur,  "  in  token  I  will  drink       ft 
with  you  merrily." 

Thus,  amid  the  peaceful  though  rough  sports  of  their  cosru- 
panions,  did  these  two  hot-headed  youths  contrive  to  indul.  ^ 
their  hostile  inclinations  toward  each  other,  by  setting  a 
ing  of  deadly  purpose. 


The  Duel. 

(From  *'  Anne  of  Geierstein.") 

The  elder  of  our  two  travellers,  though  a  strong  man  aixd 
familiar  with  fatigue,  slept  sounder  and  longer  than  usual  on 
the  morning  which  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  but  his  son 
Arthur  had  that  upon  his  mind  which  early  interrupted  ts-^ 
repose. 

The  encounter  with  the  bold  Switzer,  a  chosen  man  of  * 
renowned  race  of  warriors,  was  an  engagement  which,  in  fMoQ 
opinion  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  was  not  to  be  delays 
or  broken.  He  left  his  father's  side,  avoiding  as  much  as 
sible  the  risk  of  disturbing  him,  though  even  in  that  case  t-**® 
circumstance  would  not  have  excited  any  attention,  as  he  w^  ^ 
in  the  habit  of  rising  early,  in  order  to  make  preparations  ^^ot 
the  day's  journey,  to  see  that  the  guide  was  on  his  duty,  a  "*" 
that  the  mule  had  his  provender,  and  to  discharge  simi'^-*'' 
offices  which  might  otherwise  have  given  trouble  to  his  fatl*^'** 
The  old  man,  however,  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  p**^ 
ceding  day,  slept,  as  we  have  said,  more  soimdly  than  his  wcrat, 
and  Arthur,  arming  himself  with  his  good  sword,  sallied  oo* 
to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Landamman's  dwelling,  amid  *to 
magic  dawn  of  a  beautiful  harvest  morning  in  the  Swiss  moiBH 
tains. 
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le  son  was  just  about  to  kiaa  the  top  of  the  most  g 

t  race  of  Titans,  though  the  long  shadows  still  lay 

grass,  which  crisped  under  the  yeung  man's  feet, 

'  intimation  of  frost.     But  Arthur  looked  not  roL         u 

Ltidscape,   however   lovely,    wliich  lay    waiting   om         *h 

he  orb  of  day  to  start  into  brilliant  existence.     H«  uiew 

It  of  hia  trusty  sword  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  fasten- 

len  he  left  the  house,  and  ere  he  had  secured  the  buckle, 

)  many  pacea  on  hia  way  toward  the  place  where  he  was 

it. 

was  atill  the  custom  of  that  military  period  to  regard  a 

ans  to  combat  as  a  sacred  engagement,  preferable  to  all 

vhich  could  be  formed ;  and  stifling  whatever  inward 
f9  of  reluctance  Nature  might  oppose  to  the  dictates  of 
a,  the  step  of  a  gallant  to  the  place  of  encounter  was 
ed  to  be  as  free  and  ready  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  a 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  alacrity  waa  altogether 
1  the  part  of  Arthur  Philipson  ;  but,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
r  hia  look  nor  pace  betrayed  the  secret. 
iving  haatily  traversed  the  fields  and  groves  which  sepa- 
the  Landamman'a  reaidence  from  the  old  ca.itle  of 
itein,  he  entered  the  courtyard  from  the  side  where  the 
overlooked  the  land ;  and  nearly  in  the  same  instant  his 
t  gigantic  antagonist,  who  looked  yet  more  tall  and  burly 

pale  morning  light  than  he  had  seemed  the  preceding 
ig,  appeared  ascending  from  the  precarious  bridge  beside 
rrent,  having  reached  Geierstein  by  a  different  route  from 
arsued  by  the  Englishman. 
.e  young  champion  of  Berne  had  hanging  along  hia  back 

those  huge  two-handed  swords,  the  blade  of  which  meaa- 
ire  feet,  and  which  were  wielded  with  both  hands.  These 
ilmost  universally  used  by  the  Swiss ;  for,  besides  the  im- 
Qn  which  such  weapons  were  calculated  to  make  opon  the 
of  the  German  men-at-arms,  whose  armor  was  impene* 
to  lighter  swords,  they  were  also  well  calculated  to  defend 
;ain  passes,  where  the  great  bodily  strength  and  agility 
se  who  bore  them  enabled  the  combatants,  in  spite  of  their 
t  and  length,  to  use  them  with  much  address  and  effect. 
f  these  gigantic  swords  hung  round  Rudolph  Donnerhugel's 
the  point  rattling  against  bis  heel,  and  the  handle  extend- 
Aelf  over  his  left  shoulder,  conaiderably  above  hia  head- 
irried  another  in  his  hand. 
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^  Thoa  art  punctual,"  he  called  out  to  Arthur  Philipson 
a  voice  which  was  distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  wa' 
fall,  which  it  seemed  to  rival  in  sullen  force.  ^*  But  I  jud 
thou  wouldst  come  without  a  two-handed  sword.  There  is 
kinsman  Ernest's,"  he  said,  throwing  on  the  ground  the  wea{> 
which  he  carried,  with  the  hilt  toward  the  young  Englishm 
'^Look,  stranger,  that  thou  disgrace  it  not,  for  my  kinsman  w^r^i] 
never  forgive  me  if  thou  dost.  Or  thou  mayst  have  min^  i 
thou  likest  it  better." 

The  Englishman  looked  at  the  weapon  with  some  surprise  ^^^t 
the  use  of  which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed. 

"  The  challenger,"  he  said,  "  in  all  countries  where  honour*  U 
known,  accepts  the  arms  of  the  challenged." 

^^  He  who  fights  on  a  Swiss  mountain,  fights  with  a  Swias 
brand,"  answered  Rudolph.  "  Think  you  our  hands  are  m^e 
to  handle  penknives  ?" 

"  Nor  are  ours  made  to  wield  scythes,"  said  Arthur ;  aod 
muttered  betwixt  his  teeth,  as  he  looked  at  the  sword,  which  tfae 
Swiss  continued  to  ofifer  him  —  "  Usum  non  habeoj  I  have  not 
proved  the  weapon." 

"Do  you  repent  the  bargain  you  have  made?"  said  the 
Swiss ;  *'  if  so,  cry  craven,  and  return  in  safety.  Speak  plainly, 
instead  of  prattling  Latin  like  a  clerk  or  a  shaven  monk." 

"  No,  proud  man,"  replied  the  Englishman,  "  I  ask  thee  no 
forbearance.  I  thought  but  of  a  combat  between  a  shepherd  and 
a  giant,  in  which  God  gave  the  victory  to  him  who  had  worse 
odds  of  weapons  than  falls  to  my  lot  to-day.  I  will  fight  as  I 
stand ;  my  own  good  sword  shall  serve  my  need  now  as  it  has 
done  before." 

"  Content !  —  But  blame  not  me  who  offered  the  equality  cl 
weapons,"  said  the  mountaineer.  *'  And  now  hear  me.  This  is 
a  fight  for  life  or  death  — yon  waterfall  sounds  the  alarum  for 
our  conflict.  —  Yes,  old  bellower,"  he  continued,  looking  backi 
"  it  is  long  since  thou  hast  heard  the  noise  of  battle ;  —  and  look 
at  it  ere  we  begin,  stranger,  for  if  you  fall,  I  will  commit  your 
body  to  its  waters." 

"  And  if  thou  falFst,  proud  Swiss,"  answered  Arthur, "  as  wdl 
I  trust  thy  presumption  leads  to  destruction,  I  will  have  the* 
buried  in  the  church  at  Einsicdlen,  where  the  priests  shall  want 
masses  for  thy  soul  —  thy  two-handed  sword  shall  be  displar  ^ 
above  thy  grave,  and  a  scroll  shall  tell  the  passenger.  Here  I 
bear's  cub  of  Berne,  slain  by  Arthur  the  Englishmen.** 
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"The  stone  is  not  in  Switzerland,  rocky  as  it  is,"  said 
Rudolph,  scornfully,  "  that  shall  bear  that  inacription.  Prepare 
bygelf  for  battle." 

The  Euglishman  cast  a  calm  and  deliberate  glance  around  the 
cene  of  action  — a  courtjard,  partly  open,  partly  encumbered 
itb  ruins,  in  less  and  larger  masses. 

"  Methinks,"  said  be  to  himself,  "  a  master  of  his  weapon, 
'itii  the  instruction  of  Eottafemia  of  Florfncc  in  his  remem- 
raace,  a  light  heart,  a  good  blade,  afirm  hand,  and  a  justcause, 
sight  make  up  a  worse  odds  than  two  feet  of  steel." 

Thinking  thus,  and  imprinting  on  his  mind,  as  much  as  the 
ime  would  permit,  every  circumstance  of  the  locality  ai'ound  him 
rkich  promised  advantage  in  the  combat,  and  taking  his  station 
a  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  where  the  ground  was  entirely 
ileir,  he  flung  his  cloak  from  him  and  drew  his  sword. 

Rudolph  bad  first  beliered  that  his  foreign  antagonist  was  an 
efiemiaate  youth,  who  would  be  swept  from  before  him  at  the  first 
fioorish  of  a  tremendous  weapon.  But  the  firm  and  watchful 
attitude  assumed  by  the  young  man  reminded  the  Swiss  of  the 
deficiences  of  his  own  unwieldy  implement,  and  made  him 
determined  to  avoid  any  precipitation  which  might  give  advan- 
tsge  to  an  enemy  who  seemed  both  daring  and  vigilant.  He  un- 
sheathed his  huge  sword,  by  drawing  it  over  the  left  shoulder,  an 
operation  which  required  some  little  time,  and  might  have  offered 
formidable  advantage  to  his  antagonist  had  Arthur's  sense  of 
Wor  permitted  him  to  begin  the  attack  ere  it  was  completed. 
The  Englishmaa  remained  firm,  however,  until  the  Swiss,  dis- 
plapQg  his  bright  brand  to  the  morning  sun,  made  three  or  four 
floiihglies  as  if  to  prove  its  weight,  and  the  facility  with  which 
'>f  wielded  it  —  then  stood  firm  within  sword-stroke  of  his 
idnrsary,  grasping  his  weapon  with  both  hands,  and  advancing 
it  t  little  before  his  body,  with  the  blade  pointed  straight  upward. 
Ttie Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  carried  his  sword  in  one  hand, 
holding  it  across  his  face  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  be  at 
once  ready  to  strike,  thrust  or  parry. 

"  Strike,  Englishman  !  "  said  the  Switzer,  after  they  had  con- 
■nnted  each  other  in  this  manner  for  about  a  minute. 

"The  longest  sword  should  strike  first,"  said  Arthur;  and 
Iw  vords  had  not  left  his  mouth  when  the  Swiss  sword  rose,  and 
^Mcended  with  a  rapidity  which,  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
*Mj)on  considered,  apjwared  portentous.  No  parry,  however 
lieilerously  interposed,  could  have  bafHed  the  ruinous  descent  of 
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that  dreadful  weapon,  by  which  the  champion  of  Berne  li^; 
hoped  at  once  to  begin  the  battle  and  end  it.     But  young  Phil  J 
son  had  not  over-estimated  the  justice  of  his  own  eye,  or  fei 
activity  of  his  limbs.     Ere  the  blade  descended,  a  sudden  sprLs 
to  one  side  carried  him  from  beneath  its  heavy  sway,  and  befcD 
the  Swiss  could  again  raise  his  sword  aloft,  he  received  a  woo^ 
though  a  slight  one,  upon  the  left  arm.     Irritated  at  the  failK= 
and  at  the  wound,  the  Switzer  heaved  up  his  sword  once  mxmm 
and  availing  himself  of  a  strength  corresponding  to  his  size, 
discharged  toward  his  adversary  a  succession  of  blows,  doiiiPi 
right,  athwart,  horizontal,  and  from  left  to  right,  with  such  ib-~ 
prising  strength  and  velocity,  that  it  required  all  the  address 
the  young  Englishman,  by  parrying,  shifting,  eluding,  or  retr^ 
ing,  to  evade  a  storm,  of  which  every  individual  blow  seeKaoi 
sufficient  to  cleave  a  solid  rock.     The  Englishman  wascomp&Iie 
to  give  ground,  now  backward,  now  swerving  to  the  one  side  oi 
the  other,  now  availing  himself  of  the  fragments  of  the  ruina,  hut 
watching  all  the  while,  with  the  utmost  composure,  the  moment 
when  the  strength  of  his  enraged  enemy  might  become  some- 
what exhausted,  or  when  by  some  improvident  or  furious  blow 
he  might  again  lay  himself  open  to  a  close  attack.    The  latter  of 
these  advantages  had  nearly  occurred,  for  in  the  middle  of  bis 
headlong  charge,  the  Switzer  stumbled  over  a  large  stone  con- 
cealed among  the  long  grass,  and  ere  he  could  recover  himselt 
received  a  severe  blow  across  the  head  from  his  antagonist.   It 
lighted  upon  his  bonnet,  the  lining  of  which  enclosed  a  small 
steel  cap,  so  that  he  escaped  unwounded,  and   springing  nP) 
renewed  the  battle  with  unabated  fury,  though  it  seemed  to  tbe 
young  Englishman  with  breath  somewhat  short,  and  blows  dealt 
with  more  caution. 

They  were  still  contending  with  equal  fortune,  when  a  stem 
voice,  rising  over  the  clash  of  swords,  as  well  as  the  roar  of 
waters,  called  out  in  a  commanding  tone,  "  On  your  lives,  for- 
bear ! " 

The  two  combatants  sunk  the  points  of  their  swords,  not 
very  sorry  perhaps  for  the  interruption  of  a  strife  which  moat 
otherwise  have  had  a  deadly  termination.  They  looked  roundf 
and  the  Landamman  stood  before  them,  with  anger  froirniDK 
on  his  broad  and  expressive  forehead. 

"  How  now,  boys  ? "  he  said ;  "  are  you  guests  of  AmoB 
Biederman,  and  do  you  dishonor  his  house  by  acts  of  videitf^ 
more  becoming  the  wolves  of  the  mountains,  than  beingi  ^ 
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vfaoffl  the  great  Creator  has  given  a  form  after  liia  own  like- 
lecBy  and  an  immortal  seal  to  be  saved  hj  penance  and  repent- 

''Arthnr/'  aaid  the  elder  Philipeon,  who  had  come  up  at  the 
Mne  time  with  their  host,  ^^  what  frenscy  is  this  ?  Are  your 
uties  of  so  light  and  heedless  a  nature,  as  to  give  time  and 
lace  for  quarrels  and  combats  with  every  idle  boor  who  chances 
>  be  boastful  at  once  and  bull-headed  ?  " 

The  young  men,  whose  strife  had  ceased  at  the  entrance  of 
bese  unexpected  spectators,  stood  looking  at  each  other,  and 
estiDg  on  their  swords. 

**  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,"  said  the  Landamman,  ^^  give  thy 
word  to  me — to  me,  the  owner  of  this  ground,  the  master  of 
Us  &mily,  and  magistrate  of  the  canton." 

"  And  which  is  more,*'  answered  Rudolph,  submissively,  "  to 
roa  who  are  Arnold  Biederman,  at  whose  command  every  native 
af  fbese  mountains  draws  his  sword  or  sheathes  it." 
He  gave  his  two-handed  sword  to  the  Landamman. 
''Now,  by  my  honest  word,"  said  Biederman,  ^it  is  the 
aime  with  which  thy  father  Stephen  fought  so  gloriously  at 
Sempach,  abreast  with  the  famous  De  Winkelried !    Shame,  it 
is,  that  it  should  be  drawn  on  a  helpless  stranger.  —  And  you, 
young  sir,"  continued  the  Swiss,  addressing  Arthur,  while  his 
f&ther  said  at  the  same  time,  '^  Young  mau,  yield  up  your  sword 
to  the  Landamman." 

^It  shall  not  need,  sir,"  replied  the  young  Englishman, 
^Bince,  for  my  part,  I  hold  our  strife  at  an  end.  This  gallant 
pQtleman  called  me  hither,  on  a  trial,  as  I  conceive,  of  courage ; 
1  can  give  my  unqualified  testimony  to  his  gallantry  and  sword- 
Q^ansbip;  and  as  I  trust  be  will  say  nothing  to  the  shame  of 
^J  manhood,  I  think  our  strife  has  lasted  long  enough  for  the 
purpose  which  gave  rise  to  it." 

"Too  long  for  me,"  said  Rudolph,  frankly;  "the  green 
deeve  of  my  doublet,  which  I  wore  of  that  color  out  of  my  love 
to  the  Forest  Cantons,  is  now  stained  into  as  dirty  a  crimson  as 
^d  have  been  done  by  any  dyer  in  Ypres  or  Ghent.  But  I 
**5«ulily  forgive  the  brave  stranger  who  has  spoiled  my  jerkin, 
^d  given  its  master  a  lesson  he  will  not  soon  forget.  Had  all 
^iishmen  been  like  your  guest,  worthy  kinsman,  methinks  the 
'i^OQnd  at  Buttisholz  had  hardly  risen  so  high." 

^Cousin  Rudolph,"  said  the  Landamman,  smoothing  his 
W  as  his  kinsman  spoke,  "  I  have  ever  thought  thee  as  gen- 
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erous  as  thou  are  harebrained  and  quarrelsome ;  and  700^  n 
young  guest,  may  rely,  that  when  a  Swiss  says  the  quarre/ 
over,  there  is  no  chance  of  it  being  renewed.  We  are  not  liJ 
the  men  of  the  valleys  to  the  eastward,  who  nurse  revenge  aa^ 
it  were  a  favorite  child.  And  now,  join  hands,  my  childr^ 
and  let  us  forget  this  foolish  feud." 

^*'  Here  is  my  hand,  brave  stranger,"  said  Donnerhag^ 
^'thou  hast  taught  me  a  trick  of  fence,  and  when  we  h^ 
broken  our  fast,  we  will,  by  your  leave,  to  the  forest,  wher^ 
will  teach  you  a  trick  of  woodcraft  in  return.  When  your  f^ 
hath  half  the  experience  of  your  hand,  and  your  eye  Yim 
gained  a  portion  of  the  steadiness  of  your  heart,  you  will  m: 
find  many  hunters  to  match  you." 

Arthur,  will  all  the  ready  confidence  of  youth,  readif 
embraced  a  proposition  so  frankly  made,  and  before  they  reached 
the  house,  various  subjects  of  sport  were  eagerly  discussed 
between  them,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  no  disturbance  of 
their  concord  had  taken  place. 

^'  Now  this,"  said  the  Landamman,  **•  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
am  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  our  youdi, 
if  they  will  be  but  manly  and  open  in  their  reconciliation,  and 
bear  their  heart  on  their  tongue,  as  a  true  Swiss  should." 

"  These  two  youths  had  made  but  wild  work  of  it,  however, 
said  Philipson,  *'  had  not  your  care,  my  worthy  host,  learned  (rf 
their  rendezvous,  and  called  me  to  assist  in  breaking  their  piu^ 
pose.    May  I  ask  how  it  came  to  your  knowledge  so  offC^ 
tunely  ?  " 

"  It  was  e'en  through  means  of  my  domestic  fairy,"  answered 
Arnold  Biederman,  ^'  who  seems  born  for  the  good  luck  of  mj 
family,  —  I  mean  my  niece  Anne,  who  had  observed  a  ^(W« 
exchanged  betwixt  the  two  young  braggadocios,  and  heard 
them  mention  Geierstein  and  break  of  day.  0  sir,  it  is  modi 
to  see  a  woman's  sharpness  of  wit !  it  would  have  been  IodS 
enough  ere  any  of  my  thick-headed  sons  had  shown  themselYO 
so  apprehensive." 

"  I  think  I  see  our  propitious  protectress  peeping  at  us  fro* 
yonder  high  ground,"  said  Philipson  ;  "  but  it  seems  as  if  Aj 
would  willin«rly  observe  us  without  being  seen  in  retonDu'* 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Landamman,  "  she  has  been  h 
see  that  there  has  been  no  hurt  done ;  and  ••' 
the  foolish  girl  is  ashamed  of  having  she 
degree  of  interest  in  a  matter  of  the  kind.*" 
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**  VetbinVs,"  said  the  EsglUhmaQ,"!  would  williagl;  return 
If  tfaftuks,  in  vour  presence,  to  the  (;ur  muiilvu  U)  wlii>ui  1  have 
eesso  liighlv  indebted." 

"Thtre  can  be  uo  better  time  than  the  present,"  said  tlio 
jaod&mrasn;  and  he  sent  through  the  grovcB  the  maiden's 
tame,  in  one  of  those  shrilly  accented  tones  which  wo  have  al- 
^dr  noticed. 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  as  Philipson  had  before  observed,  was 
ttatiuned  upon  a  knoll  at  some  distance,  and  concealed,  us  sho 
ihoQght,  from  notice,  bj  a  screen  of  brushwood,  ^ho  started 
It  her  uncle's  summons,  therefore,  but  presently  obeyed  it ;  and 
iToiding  the  young  men,  who  passed  on  foremost,  she  joiiiud 
Lhe  Landammau  and  Philipson  by  a  circuitous  path  through  the 
roods. 

"  My  worthy  friend  and  guest  would  speak  with  you,  Anne," 
Kid  the  Landamman,  so  soon  as  the  morning  gieetiug  had  been 
(ichanged.  The  Swis.s  maiden  colored  over  brow  as  well  hh 
cheek,  when  Pliilipson,  with  a  grace  which  seemed  beyond  his 
calling,  addressed  her  in  these  words  :  — 

"It  happens  sometimes  to  us  merchants,  my  fair  young 
friend,  that  we  are  unlucky  enough  not  to  possess  means  for 
tbe  instant  defraying  of  our  debts  ;  but  he  is  justly  held  amongst 
as  as  the  meanest  of  mankind  who  does  nut  acknowledge  them. 
Accept,  therefore,  the  thanks  of  a  fiithcr,  wIhjbo  son  your 
nmrage,  only  yesterday,  saved  from  destruction,  and  whom 
TOOT  prudence  has,  this  very  morning,  rescued  from  a  great 
danger.  And  grieve  me  not,  by  refusing  to  wear  these  ear- 
lii^,"  he  added,  producing  a  small  jewel-case,  which  he  opened 
u  he  spoke  ;  "  they  are.  It  is  true,  only  of  pearls,  but  they  hare 
M  been  thoi^ht  unworthy  the  ears  of  a  countess  —  " 

"  And  must,  therefore,"  said  the  old  Landamman,  "  show 
iiu>{)laced  on  the  person  of  a  Swiss  maiden  of  Unl^rwalden; 
winch  and  no  more  is  my  niece  Anne  while  she  resides  in  my 
tolitnde.  Methinks,  good  Master  Philipson.  you  display  less 
few  your  usual  judgment  in  matching  the  quality  of  your  gifts 
fiththe  rank  of  her  on  whom  they  are  bestowed  — as  a  mer- 
l  Aint,  too,  you  should  remember  that  large  guerdons  will 
|j  tjliitn  your  gains." 

"Let  me  crave  your  pardon,  my  good  host,"  answered  the 

"  while  I  reply,  that  at  least  I  have  consulted  my 

^obligation  under   which   I  tabor,  and  have 

:  my  free  disposal,  that  which  I 
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thought  might  best  express  it.  I  trust  the  host  whom  I  li«^^^ 
found  hitherto  so  kind  will  not  prevent  this  youi^g  maiden  from 
accepting  what  is  at  least  not  unbecoming  the  rank  she  is  boTO 
to  ;  and  jou  will  judge  me  unjustly  if  you  think  me  capable  of 
doing  either  myself  or  you  the  wrong  of  ofifering  any  tokeo  of 
a  value  beyond  what  I  can  well  spare."  The  Landamman  tc^^ok 
the  jewel-case  into  his  own  hand. 

^^  I  have  ever  set  my  countenance/'  he  said,  ^^  against  gaa^^T 
gems,  which  are  leading  us  daily  further  astray  from  the  eC     m* 
plicity  of  our  fathers  and  mothers.  —  And  yet,"  he  added  wiil^Hh  a 
good-humored  smile,  and  holding  one  of  the  ear-rings  close        to 
his  relation's  face,  *^  the  ornaments  do  set  off  the  wench  rarF=^If, 
and  they  say  girls   have  more  pleasure  in  wearing  such  t^opg 
than  gray-haired  men  can  comprehend.     Wherefore,  dear  Aj^Ljie, 
as  thou  hast  deserved  a  dearer  trust  in  a  greater  matter,  I  r^/er 
thee  entirely  to  thine  own  wisdom,  to  accept  of  our  good  bieaad'g 
costly  present,  and  wear  it  or  not  as  thou  thinkest  fit." 

^^  Since  such  is  your  pleasure,  my  best  friend  and  kinsman," 
said  the  young  maiden,  blushing  as  she  spoke,  ^^  I  will  not  give 
pain  to  our  valued  guest,  by  refusing  what  he  desires  so  earnestly 
that  I  should  accept ;  but,  by  his  leave,  good  uncle,  and  yoor^i 
I  will  bestow  these  splendid  ear-rings  on  the  shrine  of  Our  LsA^ 
of  Einsiedlen,  to  express  our  general  gratitude  to  her  protectiiB-C 
favor,  which  has  been  around  us  in  the  terrors  of  yesterdajT    ^ 
storm,  and  the  alarms  of  this  morning's  discord." 

"  By  Our  Lady,  the  wench  speaks  sensibly !  "  said  the 
damman ;  '^  and  her  wisdom  has  applied  the  bounty  well, 
good  guest,  to  bespeak  prayers  for   thy  family  and  mine, 
for  the  general  peace  of  Unterwalden.  —  Go  to,  Anne,  thou  shflJ^ 
have  a  necklace  of  jet  at  next  shearing  feast,  if  our  fleeces  bear 
any  price  in  the  market." 

RoswAL  THE  Hound. 

(From  "The  Talisman.'') 

The  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the  Efluopiin 
slave  really  was,  with  what  purpose  he  had  sought  Richard  i 
camp,  and  wherefore  and  with  what  hope  he  n.^w  stood  dose  to 
the  person  of  that  monarch,  as,  surrounded  by  his  valiant  peers 
of  England  and  Normandy,  Coeur  de  Lion  stood  on  the  maoBnA 
of  Saint  George's  Mount,  with  the  Banner  of  England  by  hi* 
side,  borne  by  the  most  goodly  person  in  the  army,  being  bii 
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n"  natural  brother,  "William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of 
liabur)',  the  offspring  of  Henry  the  Second's  aiuour  with  thfl 
-ebrated  RoBamund  of  Woodstock. 

From  Bcveral  expresaions  ia  the  King's  conversation  with 
JTille  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Nubian  was  left  in  anxious 
nbt  whether  his  disguise  had  not  been  penetrated,  especially 
that  the  King  seemed  to  be  aware  in  what  manner  the  agency 
the  dog  was  expected  to  discover  the  thief  who  stole  the  ban- 
T,although  the  circumstance  of  such  an  animal's  having  been 
landed  on  the  occasion  had  been  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's 
aence.  Nevertheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in 
I  other  manner  than  his  exterior  required,  the  Nubian  remained 
icertain  whether  he  was  or  was  not  discovered,  and  determined 
tto  throw  his  disguise  aside  voluntarily. 

Meanwhile,  the  powers  of  the  various  Crusading  princes, 
myed  under  their  royal  and  princely  leaders,  swept  in  long 
der  around  the  base  of  the  little  mound,  and  as  those  of  each 
flerent  country  passed  by,  their  commanders  advanced  a  step 

two  up  the  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy  to  Richard  and 
the  Standard  of  England,  "  in  sign  of  regard  and  amity,"  as 
e  protocol  of  thi  ceremony  heedfully  expressed  it,  "  not  of 
bjection  or  vassalage."  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  who  in  those 
p  veiled  not  their  bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  on  the 
og  and  his  symbol  of  command  their  blessing  instead  of  ren- 
ring  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as  they  were 

■0  many  causes,  appeared  still  an  iron  host,  to  whom  the 
ftqnest  of  Palestine  might  seem  an  easy  task.  The  soldiers, 
tpni  by  the  conscionsness  of  united  strength,  sat  erect  in 
«r  8t«el  saddles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets  Bounded 
ore  cheerfully  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by  rest  and 
tnender,  chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trod  the  ground  more'prondly. 
othey  passed,  troop  after  troop,  bauneni  waving,  spears  glano- 
g.  plumes  dancing,  in  long  perspective  —  a  host  composed  of 
fferent  nations,  complexions,  languages,  arms,  and  appear- 
■ces,  but  all  fired,  for  the  time,  with  the  holy  yet  romantic  par- 
>«  of  rescuing  the  distressed  dau^ter  of  Zion  from  her 
irtldom,  and  redeeming  the  sacred  earth,  which  more  than 
oital  had  trodden,  from  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving  Pagan, 
ud  it  most  be  owned,  that  if,  in  other  cireumstances,  the  species 

Bonrtesy  rendered  to  the  King  of  England  by  so  many 
uriora,  &om  whom  he  claimed  no  natural  alliance,  had  in  it 
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somediing  that  might  have  been  thought  hnmiliatiiig,  yet  A 
nature  and  cause  of  the  war  was  so  fitted  to  his  predminentl] 
chivalrous  character,  and  renowned  feats  in  arms,  that  cUims 
which  might  elsewhere  have  been  urged,  were  there  forgotten 
and  the  brave  did  willing  homage  to  the  bravest,  in  an  expediti<M 
where  the  most  undaunted  and  energetic  courage  was  necessar] 
to  success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  half  waj  u] 
the  Mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  whid 
left  his  manly  features  exposed  to  public  view,  as,  with  cool  anc 
considerate  eye,  he  perused  each  rank  as  it  passed  him,  anc 
returned  the  salutation  of  the  leaders.  His  tunic  was  of  sky 
colored  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  his  hoee  oi 
crimson  silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  By  his  side  stood  the 
seeming  Ethiopian  slave,  holding  the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  sucb 
as  was  used  in  woodcraft.  It  was  a  circumstance  which  at 
tracted  no  notice,  for  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  had 
introduced  black  slaves  into  their  households,  in  imitation  of  the 
barbarous  splendor  of  the  Saracens.  Over  the  Bang's  head 
streamed  the  large  folds  of  the  banner,  and,  as  he  looked  to  i1 
from  time  to  time,  he  sieemed  to  regard  a  ceremony,  indifferent 
to  himself  personally,  as  important,  when  considered  as  atoning 
an  indignity  offered  to  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In  the 
background,  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mount,  a  wooden 
turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the  Queen  Berengaria  and 
the  principal  ladies  of  the  court  To  this  the  King  looked  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on 
the  Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders  approached, 
as,  from  circumstances  of  previous  ill-will,  he  suspected  of  being 
accessary  to  the  theft  of  the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged 
capable  of  a  crime  so  mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip  Augostua 
of  Prance  approached  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  troops  of  Oallic 
chivalry  —  nay,  he  anticipated  the  motions  of  the  French  Bang; 
by  descending  the  Mount  as  the  latter  came  up  the  ascent,  s». 
that  they  met  in  the  middle  space,  and  blended  their  greeting; 
so  gracefully,  that  it  appeared  they  met  in  fraternal  equality 
The  sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  in  rank  at  one: 
and  power,  thus  publicly  avowing  their  concord,  called  forfl 
bursts  of  thundering  acclaim  from  the  Crusading  host  at  manj 
miles'  distance,  and  made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  desert 
alarm  the  camp  of  Saladin  with  intelligence,  that  the  army  of 
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tbe  Ghristians  was  in  motion.  Yet  who  but  the  King  of 
can  read  the  hearts  of  monarchs  ?  Under  this  smooth  show  of 
courtesy,  Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  against 
I*hilip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  and  his  host 
from  the  army  of  the  Gross,  and  leaving  Richard  to  accomplish 
or  fail  in  the  enterprise  with  his  own  unassisted  forces. 

Richard's   demeanor  was    different  when   the   dark-armed 
knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry  approached — men 
^th  countenances  bronzed  to  Asiatic  blackness  by  the  suns  of 
Palestine,  and  the  admirable  state  of  whose  horses  and  appoint- 
ments far  surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest  troops  of  France 
and  England.     The  King  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside,  but  the 
I^nbian  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat  at  his  feet,  watching, 
^th  a  sagacious  yet  pleased  look,  the  ranks  which  now  passed 
l)efore  them.     The  King's  look  turned  again  on  the  chivalrous 
Templars,  as  the  Grand  Master,  availing  himself  of  his  mingled 
character,  bestowed  his  benediction  on  Richard  as  a  priest,  in- 
stead of  doing  him  reverence  as  a  military  leader. 

^  The  misproud  and  amphibious  caitiff  puts  the  monk  upon 
tte,"  said  Richard  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  "  But,  Long-Sword, 
^e  will  let  it  pass.  A  punctilio  must  not  lose  Christendom  the 
^rrices  of  these  experienced  lances,  because  their  victories  have 
'^ndered  them  overweening.  —  Lo  you,  here  comes  our  valiant 
adversary,  the  Duke  of  Austria — mark  his  manner  and  bearing, 
I^ng-Sword — and  thou,  Nubian,  let  the  hound  have  full  view  of 
him.     By  Heaven,  he  brings  his  buffoons  along  with  him ! " 

In  fact,  whether  from  habit,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  to  inti- 
mate contempt  of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about  to  comply  with, 
Leopold  was  attended  by  his  spruch-sprecher  and  his  jester,  and 
^a  he  advanced  towards  Richard,  he  whistled  in  what  he  wished 
^  be  considered  as  an  indifferent  manner,  though  his  heavy 
features  evinced  the  suUenness,  mixed  with  the  fear,  with  which 
^  truant  school-boy  may  be  seen  to  approach  his  master. 

As  the  reluctant  dignitary  made,  with  discomposed  and 
^tilky  look,  the  obeisance  required,  the  spruch-sprecher  shook 
*^is  baton,  and  proclaimed,  like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he  was 
'iow  doing,  the  Archduke  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  held  derogat- 
ing from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  to  which 
the  jester  answered  with  a  sonorous  amen,  which  provoked  much 
laughter  among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  once  at  the  Nubian  and  his 
dog;  but  the  former  moved  not,  nor  did  the  latter  strain  at  tht 
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leasby  BO  that  Richard  said  to  the  slave  with  some  seom,  ^  Th; 
Bucoeas  in  this  enterprise,  my  sable  friend,  even  though  thoi 
hast  brought  thj  hound's  sagacity  to  back  thine  own,  will  not, 
fear,  place  thee  high  in  the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much  angmen 
thy  merits  towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  lowly  obeiaanoe. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  nez 
passed  in  order  before  the  King  of  England.  That  powerful  an* 
wily  baron,  to  make  the  greater  display  of  his  forces,  had  divide 
them  into  two  bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  first,  consisting  of  hi 
vassals  and  followers,  and  levied  from  his  Syrian  possessions 
came  his  brother  Enguerrand,  and  he  himself  followed,  leadiuj 
on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve  hundred  Stradiots,  a  kind  of  ligb 
cavalry  raised  by  the  Venetians  iu  their  Dalmatian  possessioni 
and  of  which  they  had  entrusted  the  command  to  the  Marquii 
with  whom  the  republic  had  many  bonds  of  connexion.  Thea 
Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a  fashion  partly  European,  but  partal! 
ing  chiefly  of  the  Eastern  fashion.  They  wore,  indeed,  sho 
hauberks,  but  had  over  them  parti-colored  tunics  of  rich  stufi 
with  large,  wide  pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their  heads  wet 
straight  upright  caps,  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  tb^ 
carried  small  round  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  scimetars,  aik. 
poniards.  They  were  mounted  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  aru 
well  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Venice ;  the3 
saddles  and  appointments  resembled  those  of  the  Turks,  an* 
they  rode  in  the  same  manner,  with  short  stirrups  and  upon 
high  seat.  These  troops  were  of  great  use  in  skirmishing  wit: 
the  Arabs,  though  unable  to  engage  in  close  combat,  like  tic 
iron-sheathed  men-at-arms   of  Western  and  Northern  Europ- 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  in  the  same  gas 
with  the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he  seemed  to  bla^- 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  milk-white  plume  fastened  in  Icr 
cap  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds  seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep  €^ 
clouds.  The  noble  steed  which  he  reined  bounded  and  caracole 
and  displayed  his  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner  which  mips 
have  troubled  a  less  admirable  horseman  than  the  Marquis,  na 
gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  C 
played  the  baton,  whose  predominancy  over  the  ranks  which 
led  seemed  equally  absolute.  Yet  his  authority  over  the  &^^ 
diots  was  more  in  show  than  in  substance ;  for  there  paced  A 
side  him,  on  an  ambling  palfrey  of  soberest  mood,  a  little  oIq 
man,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  without  beard  or  moatachee^ 
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and  haTfaig  an  appearance  altogether  mean  and  insignificant, 

irlien  compared  with  the  blaze  of  splendor  around  him.    But 

this  mean-looking  old  man  was  one  of  those  deputies  whom  the 

V^enetian  government  sent  into  camps  to  overlook  the  conduct  of 

Oie  generals  to  whom  the  leading  was  consigned,  and  to  main- 

^cun  that  jealous  system  of  espial  and  control  which  had  long 

distinguished  the  policy  of  the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humor,  had  attained 

s^  certain  degree  of  favor  with  him,  no  sooner  was  come  within 

lis  ken  than  the  King  of  England  descended  a  step  or  two  to 

leet  him,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  ^'  Ha,  Lord  Marquis, 

loa  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Stradiots,  and  thy  black  shadow 

attending  thee  as  usual,  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not.  — May 

lot  ODe  ask  thee  whether  the  rule  of  the  troops  remains  with  the 

^adow  or  with  the  substance  ?  " 

Conrade  was  commencing  his  reply  with  a  smile,  when  Bos- 
^^,  the  noble  hound,  uttering  a  furious  and  savage  yell,  sprang 
^onrard.  The  Nubian,  at  the  same  time,  slipped  the  leash,  and 
^e  hound,  rushing  on,  leapt  upon  Conrade's  noble  charger,  and 
sizing  the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled  him  down  from  the 
^ddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling  on  the  sand,  and  the 
^ght^ned  horse  fled  in  wild  career  through  the  camp. 

"  Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  quarry,  I  warrant 
hitn,"  said  the  King  to  the  Nubian,  ''  and  I  vow  to  Saint  George 
he  is  a  stag  of  ten  tynes  !  —  Pluck  the  dog  oflf,  lest  he  throttle 
tixn." 

The  Ethiopian,  accordingly,  though  not  without  diflBculty, 
disengaged  the  dog  from  Conrade,  and  fastened  him  up,  still 
liighly  excited,  and  struggling  in  the  leash.  Meanwhile  many 
<^rowded  to  the  spot,  especially  followers  of  Conrade  and  oflBcers 
^f  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  their  leader  lie  gazing  wildly 
^n  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  a  tumultuary  cry  of  — "  Cut  the 
^ave  and  his  hound  to  pieces ! " 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  loud  and  sonorous,  was  heard  clear 
^bove  all  other  exclamations  — "  He  dies  the  death  who  injures 
^be  hound !  He  hath  but  done  his  duty,  after  the  sagacity  with 
"^hich  God  and  nature  have  endowed  the  brave  animal.  —  Stand 
forward  for  a  false  traitor,  thou  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Monserrat! 
I  impeach  thee  of  treason." 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now  come  up,  and  Conrade, 
Vexation,  and  shame,  and  confusion  struggling  with  passion  in 
his  manner  and  voice,  exclaimed,  "  What  means  this  ?  —  With 
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what  am  I  charged  ? — Why  this  base  usage,  and  these  reproach* 
fol  terms  ?  —  Is  this  the  league  of  concord  which  England  re- 
newed but  so  lately  ?  " 

^^  Are  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade  turned  hares  or  deer  m 
the  eyes  of  King  Richard,  that  he  should  slip  hounds  on  tfaem  ?  ^ 
said  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 

^^  It  must  be  some  singular  accident  —  some  fatal  mistake,'' 
said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  the  same  moment. 

^^  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 

^^  A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,"  cried  Henry  of  Champagne. 
<^  It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  and  put  the  slave  to  the 
torture." 

^^  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richard,  ^^  as  he 
loves  his  own  life !  —  Conrade,  stand  forth,  if  thou  darest,  and 
deny  the  accusation  which  this  mute  animal  hath  in  his  iioble 
instinct  brought  against  thee,  of  injury  done  to  him,  and  foul 
scorn  to  England  ! " 

^^  I  never  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade,  hastily. 

"  Thy  words  betray  thee,  Conrade !"  said  Richard ;  "  for  how 
didst  thou  know,  save  from  conscious  guilt,  that  the  question  is 
concerning  the  banner  ?  " 

^^  Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  turmoil  on  that  and 
no  other  score  ?  "  answered  Conrade ;  '^  and  dost  thou  impute  to 
a* prince  and  an  ally  a  crime  which,  after  all,  was  probably  com- 
mitted by  some  paltry  felon  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  thread  T 
Or  wouldst  thou  now  impeach  a  confederate  on  the  credit  of  a 
dog?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becoming  general,  so  that  Philip 
of  France  interposed. 

'^  Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  ^^  you  speak  in  presence  of 
those  whose  swords  will  soon  be  at  the  throats  of  each  other,  if 
they  hear  their  leaders  at  such  terms  together.  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  let  us  draw  off,  each  his  own  troops,  into  their  separate 
quarters,  and  ourselves  meet  an  hour  hence  in  the  Pavilion  of 
Council,  to  take  some  order  in  this  new  state  of  confusion.'' 

^'  Content,"  said  King  Richard,  ^^  though  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  interrogated  that  caitiff  while  his  gay  doublet  was  yet 
besmirched  with  sand, —  but  the  pleasure  of  France  shall  be 
ours  in  this  matter." 

The  leaders  separated  as  was  proposed,  each  prince  pladng 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces  ;  and  then  was  heard  on 
all  sides  the  crying  of  war-cries,  and  the  sounding  of  gaOiering- 
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notes  upon  bagles  and  trumpets,  by  which  the  different  strag- 
l^eiB  were  summoned  to  their  prince's  banner ;  and  the  troops 
were  shortly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking  different  routes  through 
fte  camp  to  their  own  quarters.  But  although  any  immediate 
let  of  violence  was  thus  prevented,  yet  the  accident  which  had 
taken  place  dwelt  on  every  mind ;  and  those  foreigners,  who 
had  that  morning  hailed  Richard  as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their 
army,  now  resumed  their  prejudices  against  his  pride  and  intol- 
erance, while  the  English,  conceiving  the  honor  of  their  country 
connected  with  the  quarrel,  of  which  various  reports  had  gone 
about,  considered  the  natives  of  other  countries  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  England  and  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undermine  it  by 
the  meanest  arts  of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were  the  rumors 
spread  upon  the  occasion,  and  there  was  one  which  averred  that 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  tumult, 
and  that  one  of  them  had  swooned. 

The  Council  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour.  Conrade  had 
in  the  meanwhile  laid  aside  his  dishonored  dress,  and  with  it 
the  shame  and  confusion  which,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and 
promptitude,  had  at  first  overwhelmed  him,  owing  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  accident,  and  suddenness  of  the  accusation.  He  was 
now  robed  like  a  prince  and  entered  the  council-chamber  at- 
tended by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Grand  Masters  both  of 
the  Temple  and  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  and  several  other 
potentates,  who  made  a  show  of  supporting  him  and  defending 
his  cause,  chiefly  perhaps  from  political  motives,  or  because  they 
themselves  nourished  a  personal  enmity  against  Richard. 

This  appearance  of  union  in  favor  of  Conrade  was  far  from 
influencing  the  King  of  England.  He  entered  the  Council  with 
his  usual  indifference  of  manner,  and  in  the  same  dress  in  which 
he  had  just  alighted  from  horseback.  He  cast  a  careless  and 
somewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who  had  with  studied 
affectation  arranged  themselves  around  Conrade,  as  if  owning 
his  cause,  and  in  the  most  direct  terms  charged  Conrade  of 
Ifontserrat  with  having  stolen  the  Banner  of  England,  and 
wounded  the  faithful  animal  who  stood  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  of  man  and  brute,  king  or  dog,  avouched  his 
innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

"  Brother  of  England,"  said  Philip,  who  willingly  assumed 
the  character  of  moderator  of  the  assembly,  "  this  is  an  unusual 
impeachment     We  do  not  hear  you  avouch  your  own  knowledge 
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of  this  matter,  farther  than  your  belief  resting  upon  Ae 
meanor  of  this  hound  towards  the    Marquis  of  Montser 
Surely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  prince  should  bear  him 
against  the  barking  of  a  cur  ?  " 

^^  Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  ^^  recollect  that 
Almigh^,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of  our  pleasi 
and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a  nature  noble  and  ii 
pable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend  nor  foe  —  rememb 
and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a  sh 
of  man's  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man's  falsehood.  1 
may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or  a  wito 
to  take  life  by  false  accusation  ;  but  you  cannot  make  a  hoi 
tear  his  benefactor  —  he  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when  c 
justly  incurs  his  enmity.  Dress  yonder  Marquis  in  what  { 
cock-robes  you  will  —  disguise  his  appearance  —  alter  his  c< 
plexion  with  drugs  and  washes  —  hide  him  amidst  an  hund 
men  —  I  will  yet  pawn  my  sceptre  that  the  hound  detects  h 
and  expresses  his  resentment,  as  you  have  this  day  beheld.  T 
is  no  new  incident,  although  a  strange  one.  Murderers  and  n 
bers  have  been,  ere  now,  convicted,  and  suffered  death  one 
such  evidence,  and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
it.  In  thine  own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon  such  an  occasi 
the  matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn  duel  betwixt  the  man  and  i 
dog,  as  appellant  and  defendant  in  a  challenge  of  murder.  1 
dog  was  victorious,  the  man  was  punished,  and  the  crime  i 
confessed.  Credit  me,  royal  brother,  that  hidden  crimes  h: 
often  been  brought  to  light  by  the  testimony  even  of  inanin 
substances,  not  to  mention  animals  far  inferior  in  instind 
sagacity  to  the  dog,  who  is  the  friend  and  companion  of 
race." 

"  Such  a  duel  there  hath  indeed  been,  royal  brother,** 
swered  Philip,  ^^and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  predec 
sorSy  to  whom  God  be  gracious.  But  it  was  in  the  olden  tL 
nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent  fitting  for  this  occasion.  ' 
defendant  in  that  case  was  a  private  gentleman,  of  small  r 
or  respect ;  his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  club,  his  de: 
sive  a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince  to 
disgrace  of  using  such  rude  arms,  or  to  the  ignominy  of  B 
a  combat." 

<<  I  never  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Richard, ' 
were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good  hound's  life  against  that 
such  a  double-faced  traitor  as  this  Gonrade  hath  proved  him« 
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But  there  lies  our  own  glove  —  we  appeal  him  to  the  combat 
in  respect  of  the  evidence  we  brought  forth  against  him—- a 
kingy  at  least,  is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the  pledge  whfadi 
Bichard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  King  Philip 
had  time  to  reply,  ere  the  Marquis  made  a  motion  to  lift  the 
g^OTe. 

^*  A  king/'  said  he  of  France,  ^^  is  as  much  more  than  a  match 
£or  the  Marquis  Conrade,  as  a  dog  would  be  less.  Royal 
£ichard,  this  cannot  be  permitted.  You  are  the  leader  of  our 
expedition  —  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Christendom." 

^  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Venetian  proved- 
i.tore,  ^' until  the  King  of  England  shall  have  repaid  the  fifty 
tlioQsand  bezants  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  republic.  It  is 
enough  to  be  threatened  with  loss  of  our  debt,  should  our  debtor 
lall  by  the  hands  of  the  pagans,  without  the  additional  risk  of 
lis  being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians,  concerning  dogs 
and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl  of  Salis- 
lury, "  protest  in  my  turn  against  my  royal  brother  perilling  his 
life,  which  is  the  property  f  the  people  of  England,  in  such  a 
cause.  —  Here,  noble  brother,  receive  back  your  glove,  and  think 
only  as  if  the  wind  had  blown  it  from  your  hand.  Mine  shall 
Ke  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son,  though  with  the  bar  sinister  on 
^iB  shield,  is  at  least  a  match  for  this  marmozet  of  a  Marquis." 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade,  *"^  I  will  not  accept  of 
^ng  Richard's  defiance.  He  hath  been  chosen  our  leader 
Against  the  Saracens,  and  if  his  conscience  can  answer  the 
^cusation  of  provoking  an  ally  to  the  field  on  a  quarrel  so  friv- 
olous,  mine,  at  least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting  it 
But  touching  his  bastard  brother,  William  of  Woodstock,  or 
Against  any  other  who  shall  adopt,  or  shall  dare  to  stand  god- 
father to  this  most  false  charge,  I  will  defend  my  honor  in  the 
lists,  and  prove  whosoever  impeaches  it  a  false  liar." 

"  The  Marquis  of  Montserrat,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre, 
**hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gentleman;  and  me- 
thinks  this  controversy  might,  without  dishonor  to  any  party, 
end  at  this  point." 

**  Methinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  King  of  France, 
"provided  King  Richard  will  recall  his  accusation,  as  made  upon 
over-slight  grounds." 

"  Philip  of  France,"  answered  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  my  words 
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^  Doubt  me  not,"  said  Conrade.  ^<  I  would  not,  indeed,  have 
^willingly  met  the  iron  arm  of  Richard  himself,  and  I  shame  not 
'to  confess  that  I  rejoiec  to  be  free  of  his  encounter.  But,  from 
bis  bastard  brother  downward  the  man  breathes  not  in  his  ranks 
'whom  I  fear  to  meet." 

^  It  is  well  you  are  so  confident,^'  continued  the  Templar ; 
^  and  in  that  case,  the  fangs  of  yonder  hound  have  done  more 
tx)  dissolve  this  league  of  princes,  than  either  thy  devices,  or  the 
dagger  of  the  Charegite.     Seest  thou  how,  under  a  brow  studi- 
OQsIy  overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  the  satisfaction  which 
lie  feels  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  the  alliance  which  sat  so 
beavy  on  him  ?    Mark  how  Henry  of  Champagne  smiles  to  him- 
self, like  a  sparkling  goblet  of  his  own  wine  —  and  see  the 
chuckling  delight  of  Austria,  who  thinks  his  quarrel  is  about  to 
be  avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble  of  his  own.     Hush,  he 
approaches.  —  A  most  grievous  chance,  most  royal  Austria,  that 
tiiese  breaches  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion  "  — 

^  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke,  ^^  I  would 
it  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  each  were  safe  at  home  !  —  I 
qieak  this  in  confidence." 

^Bnt,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  ^^  to  think  this  dis- 
union should  be  made  by  the  hands  of  King  Richard,  for  whose 
pleasure  we  have  been  contented  to  endure  so  much,  and  to 
vhom  we  have  been  as  submissive  as  slaves  to  a  master,  in 
hopes  that  he  would  use  his  valor  against  our  enemies,  instead 
of  exercising  it  upon  our  friends !  " 

"  I  see  not  that  he  is  much  more  valorous  than  others,"  said 
the  Archduke.  "  I  believe,  had  the  noble  Marquis  met  him  in 
the  lists,  he  would  have  had  the  better ;  for  though  the  islander 
deals  heavy  blows  with  the  pole-axe,  he  is  not  so  very  dexterous 
with  the  lance.  I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  met  him  my- 
self on  our  old  quarrel,  had  the  weal  of  Christendom  permitted 
to  sovereign  princes  to  breathe  themselves  in  the  lists  —  and 
if  thou  desirest  it,  noble  Marquis,  I  will  myself  be  your  god- 
father in  this  combat." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent,  noble  sirs," 
•aid  the  Duke,  "and  we'll  speak  of  this  business,  over  some 
right  nierenstein.^^ 

They  entered  together  accordingly. 

"What  said  our  patron  and  these  great  folks  together?" 
said  Jonas  Schwanker  to  his  companion,  the  ipruch-sprechery 
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who  had  used  the  freedom  to  press  nigh  to  his  master  when  tibstj 
council  was  dismissed,  while  the  jester  waited  at  a  more  reaped^ 
fol  distance. 

"  Servant  of  Folly,"  said  tlie  sprueh-sprecher^ "  moderate  ifc:^ 
curiosity  — it  beseems  not  that  I  should  tell  to  thee  the  comis^^ 
of  our  master." 

^^  Man  of  Wisdom,  you  mistake,"  answered  Jonas ;  ^  we 
both  the  constant  attendants  on  our  patron,  and  it  concerns 
alike  to  know  whether  thou  or  I —  Wisdom  or  Polly  —  have     -^ 
deeper  interest  in  him." 

^^He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  the  sprtteh-^ec^JSg^ 
^^  and  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  he  was  aweary  of  these  w^ut! 
and  would  be  glad  he  was  safe  at  home." 

^^  That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  for  nothing  in  the  game,'' 
said  the  jester ;  ^^  it  was  most  wise  to  think  thus,  but  great  foily 
to  tell  it  to  others  —  proceed." 

^^  Ha,  hem ! "  said  the  spruch-sprecher ;  ^^  he  next  said  to 
them,  that  Richard  was  not  more  valorous  than  others,  or  orer 
dexterous  in  the  tUt-yard." 

"  Woodcock  of  my  side,"  said  Schwanker ;  "  this  was  egre- 
gious folly.     What  next  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  am  something  oblivious,"  replied  the  man  of  wisdom, 
— "he  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of  nierenstein.*^ 

"  That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,"  said  Jonas,  "  thou  may'st 
mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  the  meantime ;  but  an  he  drink  too  mttch* 
as  is  most  likely,  I  will  have  it  pass  to  mine.     Any  thing  moret'* 

"  Nothing  worth  memory,"  answered  the  orator,  "  only  he 
wished  he  had  taken  the  occasion  to  meet  Richard  in  the  lists." 

"Out  upon  it  —  out  upon  it!"  said  Jonas  —  "this  is  such 
dotage  of  folly,  that  I  am  wellnigh  ashamed  of  winning  the  game 
by  it  —  Nevertheless,  fool  as  he  is,  we  will  follow  him,  most  sage 
spruchrBprecher^  and  have  our  share  of  the  wine  of  nieremtiii^ 

The  Meeting  of  Jeanie  and  Effie  Deans. 

(From  "  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.") 

Sweet  sister,  let  me  live  1 
What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life^ 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

—  Mkasure  for  Mbasurb. 

Jbanie  Deans  was  admitted  into  the  jail  bj  Ratcliffe.  Thil 
fellow,  as  void  of  shame  as  honesty,  as  he  opened  the  now 
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{^7  secured  door,  asked  her,  with  &  leer  which  mai 
idder,  whether  she  renif!mbered  him  ? 

A  half-pronounced  timid  "  No  "  was  her  answer. 

"  What !  not  remember  moonlight,  and  Muschat's  Cair 
lb  and  Rat  ?"  said  he  with  the  same  sneer.  "  Your  m 
Mis  redding  up,  my  jo." 

If  Jeanie's  distresses  had  admitted  of  aggTavatioti,  r 
n  been  to  find  her  sister  under  the  charge  of  such  a  pre 

this  man.     He  was  not,  indeed,  without  somctiiing  o 

balance  so  much  that  was  evil  in  liis  character  and 

his  misdemeanors  he  had  never  been  bloodthirsty  or  cru 
id  in  his  present  occupation, he  had  shown  him        .m  a  certain 
igrec,   accessihle   to  touches   of   humanity.  these   good 

islities  were  unknown  to  Jeanie  ;  who,  rememliering  the  scene 

Muschat's  Cairn,  could  scarce  find  voice  to  acquaint  him  that 
le  had  an  order  from  Bailie  Middleburgh,  permitting  her  to 
»  her  sister. 
"  I  ken  that  fu'  weel,  my  bonny  doo ;  mair  by  token,  I  have 

special  charge  to  stay  in  the  ward  with  you  a'  the  time  ye  are 
lepther," 
"  Must  that  he  sae  ?  "  asked  Jeanie  with  an  imploring  voice. 
"Hout,  ay,  hinny,"  replied  the  turnkey;  "and  what  the 
'aiirwill  yon  and  your  tittle  be  of  Jim  Ratcliffo  hearing  what 
e  hae  to  say  to  ilk  other  ?  Deil  a  word  ye  '11  say  that  will  gar 
in  ken  your  kittle  sex  better  than  he  kens  them  already  ;  and 
Bother  thing  is,  that  if  ye  dinna  speak  o'  breaking  the  Tolbooth, 
ai  a  word  wilt  I  tell  ower,  either  to  do  ye  good  or  ill." 

Hidb  saying,  Ratcliffe  marshalled  her  the  way  to  the  apart- 
Kot  where  Effie  was  confined. 

Shame,  fear,  and  grief  had  contended  for  mastery  in  the 
w  prisoner's  bosom  during  the  whole  morning,  while  she  had 
Mk^  forward  to  this  meeting ;  but  when  the  door  opened,  all 
Vi  way  to  a  confused  and  strange  feeling  that  had  a  tinge  of 
7  in  it,  aa  throwing  herself  on  her  sister's  neck,  she  ejaculated, 
Vy  dear  Jeanie !  my  dear  Jeanie!  it's  lang  since  I  hae  seen 
t"  Jeanie  returned  the  embrace  with  an  earnestness  that 
uiook  almost  of  rapture ;  but  it  was  only  a  fiitting  emotion, 
U  a  sunbeam  unexpectedly  penetrating  betwixt  the  clonds  of 
tempest,  and  obscured  almost  as  soon  as  visible.  The  sisters 
liked  together  to  the  side  of  the  pallet  bed  and  sat  down  side 
'  side,  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  looked  each  other 

tiw  tace,  but  without  speaking  a  word.    In  this  posture  they 
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remained  for  a  minute,  while  the  gleam  of  joy  gradually  fade^^^ 
from  their  features,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  intense  expi 
sion,  first  of  melancholy,  and  then  of  agony;  till  throwing. 
themselves  again  into  each  other's   arms,  they,  to    use 
language  of  Scripture,  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  bitterly. 

Even  the  hard-hearted  turnkey,  who  had  spent  his  life  ^ 
scenes  calculated  to  stifle  both  conscience  and  feeling,  could  n* 
witness  this  scene  without  a  touch  of  human  sympathy.     It 
shown  in  a  trifling  action,  but  which  had  more  delicacy  in  it 
seemed  to  belong  to  Ratcliffe's  character  and  station.    The 
glazed  window  of  the  miserable  chamber  was  open,  and 
beams  of  a  bright  sun  fell  right  upon  the  bed  where  the  suffer^^' 
were  seated.     With  a  gentleness  that  had  something  of  re^p^f^ 
ence  in  it,  Ratcliffe  partly  closed  the  shutter,  and  seemed  tbas 
to  throw  a  veil  over  a  scene  so  sorrowful. 

^*  Ye  are  ill,  Effie,"  were  the  first  words  Jeanie  could  utter  ; 
"ye  are  very  ill." 

"  Oh,  what  wad  I  gie  to  be  ten  times  waur,  Jeanie ! "  was  ti^* 
reply ;  "  what  wad  I  gie  to  be  cauld  dead  afore  the  ten  o'cloc^^ 
bell  the  morn  !    And  our  father  —  but  I  am  his  bairn  nae  lan| 
now —     Oh,  I  hae  nae  friend  left  in  the  warld!  —  Oh  that 
were  lying  dead  at  my  mother's  side,  in  Newbattle  kirk-yard ! 

"  Hout,  lassie,"  said  Ratcliffe,  willing  to  show  the  inte] 
which  he  absolutely  felt :  ^^  dinna  be  sae  dooms  doon-hearted 
a'  that  —  there 's  mony  a  tod  hunted  that 's  na  killed.    Advocat^^2^ 
Langtale  has  brought  folk  through  waur  snappers  than  a*  thir 
and  there  's  no  a  cleverer  agent  than  Nichil  Novit  e'er  drew 
bill  of  suspension.     Hanged  or  unhanged,  they  are  weel  aff  hi 
sic  an  agent  and  counsel :  ane  's  sure  o'  fair  play.     Ye  are 
bonny  lass,  too,  an  ye  wad  busk  up  your  cockernony  a  bit ; 
a  bonny  lass  will  find  favor  wi'  judge  and  jury,  when  they  woi 
strap  up  a  grewsome  carle  like  me  for  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  fl< 
hide  and  tallow,  d — n  them." 

To  this  homely  strain  of  consolation  the  mourners  retun^^tf 
no  answer  ;  indeed,  they  were  so  much  lost  in  their  own  sorrowv 
as  to  have  become  insensible  of  Ratcliffe's  presence. 

'*  0  Effie,"  said  her  elder  sister,  "  how  could  you  conceal  yoor 
situation  from   me  ?    0  woman,  had  I  deserved  this  at  jo^ 
hand  ?    Had  ye  spoke  but  ae  word  —  sorry  we  might  bi* 
and  shamed  we  might  hae  been,  but  this  awfu' 
never  come  ower  us." 

"And  what  gude  wad    that    hae    dunef 
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ffisoner.  **  Na,  na,  Jeanie,  a'  was  ower  when  ance  I  forgot  what 
'  promifled  when  I  f aulded  down  the  leaf  of  my  Bible.  See,"  she 
fldd,  prodncing  the  sacred  volume,  ^^  the  book  opens  aye  at  the 
lace  o*  itsell.     Ob,  see,  Jeanie,  what  a  fearf u'  Scripture ! " 

Jeanie  took  her  sister's  Bible,  and  found  that  the  fatal  mark 
ras  made  at  this  impressive  text  in  the  book  of  Job :  ^^  He  hath 
tripped  me  of  my  glory,  and  taken  the  crown  from  my  head. 
3e  luEKth  destroyed  me  on  every  side,  and  I  am  gone.  And  mine 
tixpe  hath  he  removed  like  a  tree." 

^  Isna  that  ower  true  a  doctrine  ?  "  said  the  prisoner :  ^^  isna 
cny  crown,  my  honor,  removed  ?  And  what  am  I  but  a  poor, 
wasted,  wan-thriven  tree,  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  flung  out  to 
vaste  in  the  highway,  that  man  and  beast  may  tread  it  under 
Eoot  7  I  thought  o'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father  rooted 
aot  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  had  a'  the  flush  o'  blossoms  on 
it;  and  then  it  lay  in  the  court  till  the  beasts  had  trod  them  a'  to 
pieces  wi'  their  feet.  I  little  thought,  when  I  was  wae  for  the 
bH  silly  green  bush  and  its  flowers,  that  I  was  to  gang  the  same 
gite  mysell." 

^  Oh,  if  ye  had  spoken  ae  word,"  again  sobbed  Jeanie,  —  ^^  if 
I  were  free  to  swear  that  ye  had  said  but  ae  word  of  how  it  stude 
^'  ye,  they  couldna  hae  touched  your  life  this  day." 

^  Gould  they  na?"  said  Effie,  with  something  like  awakened 
Interest,  —  for  life  is  dear  even  to  those  who  feel  it  is  a  burden  : 
*  wha  tauld  ye  that,  Jeanie  ?" 

"  It  was  ane  that  kend  what  he  was  saying  weel  enough," 
cplied  Jeanie,  who  had  a  natural  reluctance  at  mentioning  even 
lie  name  of  her  sister's  seducer. 

"  Wha  was  it  ?  —  I  conjure  you  to  tell  me,"  said  EflBe,  seat- 
^  herself  upright.  "  Wha  could  tak  interest  in  sic  a  cast-by  as 
am  now  ?     Was  it  —  was  it  him  ?  " 

"  Hout,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  what  signifies  keeping  the  poor 
iasie  in  a  swither  ?  I'se  uphaud  it 's  been  Robertson  that  learned 
e  that  doctrine  when  je  saw  liim  at  Muschat's  Cairn." 

"  Was  it  him  ?  "  said  EfTie,  catching  eagerly  at  his  words ; 
'  was  it  him,  Jeanie,  indeed  ?  Oh,  I  see  it  was  him  ;  poor  lad, 
^d  I  was  thinking  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
■tane,  —  and  him  in  sic  danger  on  his  ain  part,  —  poor 
Sewge!" 

Somewhat  indignant  at  this  burst  of  tender  feeling  toward  the 
HAor  of  »«wry,  Jeanie  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  0 

Ih^  k0  'Hat  gate  of  sic  a  man  as  that  ?  " 
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"  We  mann  forgie  our  enemies,  ye  ken,"  said  poor  iiilie,  wil 
a  timid  look  and  a  subdued  voice,  for  her  conscience  told  hei 
what  a  different  character  the  feelings  with  which  she  r^;arde^^^ 
her  seducer  bore,  compared  with  the  Christian  chariij  imde^  ^ 
which  she  attempted  to  veil  it. 

''  And  ye  hae  suffered  a'  this  for  him,  and  ye  can  thin 
loving  him  still  ?  "  said  her  sister,  in  a  voice  betwixt  pity 
blame. 

^^  Love  him ! "  answered  Effiie ;  ^  if  I  hadna  loved  as  won^^^ 
seldom  loves,  I  hadna  been  within  these  wa's  this  day  ;  and 
ye  that  love  sic  as  mine  is  lightly  forgotten  ?  —  Na,  nal  ye 
hew  down  the  tree,  but  ye  canna  change  its  bend;  —  ancl  O 
Jeanie,  if  ye  wad  do  good  to  me  at  this  moment,  tell  me  every 
word  that  he  said,  and  whether  he  was  sorry  for  poor  Effie  or  nof  ** 

"  What  needs  I  tell  ye  ony thing  about  it  ?  "  said  Jeanie.  **  K'  e 
may  be  sure  he  had  ower  muckle  to  do  to  save  himsell,  to  spesftJ^ 
lang  or  muckle  about  onybody  beside." 

^^  That 's  no  true,  Jeanie,  though  a  saunt  had  said  it,"  replii 
Effie,  with  a  sparkle  of  her  former  lively  and  irritable  tempc^^^^* 
"  But  ye  dinna  ken,  though  I  do,  how  far  he  pat  his  life  -^^^ 
venture  to  save  mine."    And  looking  at  Ratcliffe,  she  check^^^ 
herself  and  was  silent. 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Ratcliffe,  with  one  of  his  familiar  sneers, "  th^^® 
lassie  thinks  that  naebody  has  een  but  hersell.  Didna  I  see  wh^^^^ 
Gentle  Geordie  was  seeking  to  get  other  folk  out  of  the  Tolboc  **^" 
f orby  Jock  Porteous  ?  but  ye  are  of  my  mind,  hinny,  —  bett^:^^'^ 
sit  and  rue  than  flit  and  rue.  Ye  needna  look  in  my  face  s-^^^ 
amazed.     I  ken  mair  things  than  that,  maybe." 

'*  0  my  God !  my  God ! "  said  Effie,  springing  up  and  throwi — -Ogf 
herself  down  on  her  knees  before  him, "  d  'ye  ken  where  t1'  mcj 
hae  putten  my  bairn  ?  —  O  my  bairn  !  my  bairn !  the  poor  sackl- 
innocent  new-born  wee  ane  —  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
flesh  !  0  man,  if  ye  wad  e'er  deserve  a  portion  in  heaven,  (^xa 
broken-hearted  creature's  blessing  upon  earth,  tell  me  where  tlje/ 
hae  put  my  bairn  — the  sign  of  my  shame  and  the  partner  of  my 
suffering!  tell  me  wha  has  taen't  away,  or  what  they  liae 
dune  wi't!" 

"  Hout  tout,"  said  the  turnkey,  endeavoring  to  extricate  biJix- 
self  from  the  firm  grasp  with  which  she  held  him,  ^^  that's  takiim£ 
me  at  my  word  wi'  a  witness —  Bairn,  quo'  she  ?  How  the  d^i^ 
suld  I  ken  onything  of  your  bairn,  huzzy  ?  Ye  maun  ask  tb^** 
of  auld  Meg  Murdockson,  if  ye  dinna  ken  ower  muckle  aboat  ^^ 
yonrselL" 
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ka  his  answer  destroyed  the  vild  and  vague  hope  which  bad 
vddeul;  gleamed  upon  her,  the  unhappy  prisoner  let  go  her  hold 
'i  bis  coat,  and  fell  with  her  face  on  the  pavement  of  the  ap&rt- 
EKDtin  a  strong  convuUion  fit. 

Jeanie  Deans  possessed,  with  her  excellently  clear  understand- 
ng,  the  concomitant  advantage  of  promptitude  of  spirit,  even  in 
'le  extremity  of  dietress. 

She  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  overcome  by  her  own  feelings 
»F  exquiaite  sorrow,  but  inatanlly  applied  herself  to  her  sister's 
'elief,  with  the  readiest  remedies  which  circumstances  afforded  ; 
J)d  which,  to  do  Ratcliffe  justice,  he  showed  himself  anxious  to 
aggeat,  and  alert  in  procuring.  He  had  even  the  delicacy  to 
lithdraw  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  so  as  to  render  hia 
fficial  attendance  upon  tliem  as  little  intrusive  as  possible,  when 
iffie  was  composed  enough  again  to  resume  her  conference  with 
er  sister. 

The  prisoner  once  more,  in  the  most  earnest  and  broken  tones, 
^Djored  Jeanie  to  tell  her  the  particulars  of  the  conference  with 
k>bert6on ;  and  Jeanie  felt  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  her  this 
ratification. 

"  Do  ye  mind,"  she  said,  "  EflGe,  when  ye  were  in  the  fever 
efore  we  left  Woodend,  and  how  angry  your  mother,  that's  now 
1  a  better  place,  was  wi'  mc  for  gieiug  yc  milk  and  water  to 
rink,  because  ye  grat  for  it  ?  Ye  were  a  bairn  then,  and  ye  are 
Toman  now,  and  should  ken  better  than  ask  what  canna  but 
urt  you ;  but  come  weal  or  woe,  I  canna  refuse  je  onything 
bat  ye  ask  me  wi'  the  tear  in  your  ee." 

Again  Effie  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  cheek 
■nd  forehead,  murmuring,  "  Oh,  if  ye  kend  how  long  it  is  since  I 
t«ird  his  name  mentioned  !  —  if  ye  hut  kend  bow  muckle  good 
t  does  me  but  to  ken  onything  o'  him  that's  like  goodness  or 
^dnesB,  ye  wadna  wonder  that  I  wish  to  hear  o'  him ! " 

Jeanie  sighed,  and  commenced  her  narrative  of  all  that  had 
>a»ed  betwixt  Robertson  and  her,  making  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
Sffie  listened  in  breathless  anxiety,  holding  her  sister's  hand  in 
**r»,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  as  if  devour- 
*ig  every  word  she  uttered.  The  interjections  of  "Poor  fellow," 
*  foor  George,"  which  escaped  in  whispers  and  betwixt  sighs, 
*^  the  only  sounds  with   which  she  interrupted  the  story. 

When  it  was  finished  she  made  a  long  pause. 

"And  this  was  bis  advice  ?  "  were  the  first  words  she  ottered. 

"Joft  sic  as  I  hae  tell'd  ye,"  replied  her  sister. 
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^  And  he  wanted  you  to  say  something  to  yon  folks,  that  %« 
save  my  yomig  life  ?  " 

^  He  wanted/'  answered  Jeanie,  ^^  that  I  suld  be  ma 
sworn." 

^'  And  you  tauld  him,"  said  Effie,  '^  that  ye  wadna  hear 
coming  between  me  and  the  death  that  I  am  to  die,  and  me  m 
aughten  years  auld  yet  ?  " 

^^  I  told  him,"  replied  Jeanie,  who  now  trembled  at  the  ixLM 
which  her  sister's  reflection  seemed  about  to  take,  ^^that 
daured  na  swear  to  an  untruth." 

^*  And  what  d'  ye  ca'  an  untruth  ?  "  said  Effie,  again  showii^ 
a  touch  of  her  former  spirit.    ^^  Ye  are  muckle  to  blame  lass, 
ye  think  a  mother  would,  or  could,  murder  her  ain  bair:: 
Murder !  — I  wad  hae  laid  down  my  life  just  to  see  a  blink  o'  L 
ee!" 

*'  I  do  believe,"  said  Jeanie,  '^  that  ye  are  as  innocent  of  sics 
purpose  as  the  new-born  babe  itselL" 

^I  am  glad  ye  do  me  that  justice,"  said  Effie  hang^tiL; 
^*  it 's  whiles  the  faut  of  very  good  folk  like  you,  Jeanie,  that  tL« 
think  a'  the  rest  of  the  warld  are  as  bad  as  the  warst  tempt: 
tions  can  make  them." 

<^  I  didna  deserve  this  f  rae  ye,  Effie,"  said  her  sister,  sobbiH 
and  feeling  at  once  the  injustice  of  the  reproach,  and  compasam 
for  the  state  of  mind  which  dictated  it. 

^^  Maybe  no,  sister,"  said  Effie.    ^^  But  ye  are  angry  becaxi 
I  love  Robertson.     How  can  I  help  loving  him,  that  loves   n 
better  than  body  and  soul  baith !  —  Here  he  put  his  life  in 
niffer,  to  break  the  prison  to  let  me  out ;  and  sure  am  I,  had 
stud  wi'  him  as  it  stands  wi'  you  — "     Here  she  paused 
was  silent. 

"  Oh,  if  it  stude  wi'  me  to  save  ye  wi'  risk  of  my  life ! " 
Jeanie. 

'^  Ay,  lass,"  said  her  sister,  ^Uhat's  lightly  said,  but  no 
lightly  credited,  f rae  ane  that  winna  ware  a  word  for  me ;  an- 
if  it  be  a  wrang  word,  ye  '11  hae  time  enough  to  repent  o't." 

^^  But  that  word  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  it 's  a  deeper  offence 
when  it 's  a  sin  wilfully  and  presumptuously  committed." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Jeanie,"  said  Effie,  "  I  mind  a'  about  the  sin^ 
o'  presumption  in  the  questions,  —  we  '11  speak  nae  mair  abon 
this  matter,  and  ye  may  save  your  breath  to  say  your  carritch 
and  for  me,  I  '11  soon  hae  nae  breath  to  waste  on  onybody." 
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The  Toubnambnt. 

(From  "  Iranhoe.") 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usnal 
cry  of  ^^  Largesse,  largesse,  gallant  knights ! "  and  gold  and 
silyer  pieces  were  showered  on  them  from  the  galleries,  —  it 
being  a  high  point  of  chivalry  to  exhibit  liberality  toward 
those  whom  the  age  accounted  at  once  the  secretaries  and  the 
bistorians  of  honor.     The  bounty  of  the  spectators  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  customary  shouts  of  ^Love  of  Ladies  — 
Death  of  Champions  —  Honor  to  the  Generous  —  Glory  to  the 
Brave!"     To  which  the  more  humble  spectators  added  their 
Acclamations,  and  a  numerous  band  of  trumpeters  the  flourish 
of  their  martial  instruments.     When  these  sounds  had  ceased, 
the  heralds  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  gay  and  glittering  pro- 
fession; and  none  remained  within  them  save  the  marshals  of 
the  field,  who,  armed  cap-k-pie,  sat  on  horseback,  motionless 
M  statues,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lists.     Meantime  the 
ii^closed  space  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lists,  large  as 
H  was,  was  now  completely  crowded  with  knights  desirous  to 
prove  their  skill  against  the  challengers,  and  when  viewed 
from  the  galleries,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  waving 
plumage,  intermixed  with  glistening  helmets  and  tall  lances ; 
to  the  extremities  of  which  were  in  many  cases  attached  small 
pennons  of  about  a  span's  breadth,  which,  fluttering  in  the  air 
^  the  breeze  caught  them,  joined  with  the  restless  motion  of 
the  feathers  to  add  liveliness  to  the  scene. 

At  length  the   barriers   were   opened,    and    five  knights, 
^^hosen  by  lot,  advanced  slowly  into  the  area;  a  single  cham- 
pion riding  in  front,  and  the  other  four  following  in  pairs. 
All  were  splendidly  armed,  and  my  Saxon  authority  (in  the 
Wardour  Manuscript)  records  at  great  length  their  devices, 
their  colors,  and  the  embroidery  of  their  horse  trappings.     It 
is  unnecessary  to  be  particular  on  these  subjects.     To  borrow 
lines  from   a  contemporary   poet,    who  has   written  but  too 
little :  — 

"  The  knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  are  rust ; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.** 

Their  escutcheons  have  long  moldered  from  the  walls  of  their 
castles.     Their  castles  themselves  are  but  green  mounds  and 
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shattered  roins;  the  place  that  once  knew  them  knowi  tihem 
no  more :  nay,  many  a  race  since  theirs  has  died  out  and  been 
forgotten  in  the  yery  land  which  they  occupied  with  all  tiie 
authority  of  feudal  proprietors  and  feudal  lords.  What  then 
▼ould  it  ayail  the  reader  to  know  their  names,  or  the  evanes- 
cent symbols  of  their  martial  rank  ? 

Now,  however,  no  whit  anticipating  the  obliyion  whieh 
awaited  their  names  and  feats,  the  champions  advanced  throng^ 
the  lists,  restraining  their  fiery  steeds  and  compelling  them  to 
move  slowly,  while  at  the  same  time  they  exhibited  their 
paces,  together  with  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the  riders.  As 
the  procession  entered  the  lists,  the  sound  of  a  wild  barbaric 
music  was  heard  from  behind  the  tents  of  the  challengers^ 
where  the  performers  were  concealed.  It  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, having  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  mix- 
ture of  the  cymbals  and  bells  seemed  to  bid  welcome  at  once, 
and  defiance,  to  the  knights,  as  they  advanced.  With  the  eyes 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  fixed  upon  them,  the 
five  knights  advanced  up  the  platform  upon  which  the  tents  o£ 
the  challengers  stood;  and  there  separating  themselves,  each 
touched  slighty,  and  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance,  the  shield 
of  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  wished  to  oppose  himseU.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  spectators  in  general  —  nay,  many  of  the 
higher  class,  and  it  is  even  said  several  of  the  ladies  —  were 
rather  disappointed  at  the  champions  choosing  the  arms  of 
courtesy.  For  the  same  sort  of  persons  who,  in  the  present 
day,  applaud  most  highly  the  deepest  tragedies,  were  then 
interested  in  a  tournament  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
incurred  by  the  champions  engaged. 

Having  intimated  their  more  pacific  purpose,  the  cham- 
pions retreated  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists,  where  they  re- 
mained drawn  up  in  a  line;  while  the  challengers,  sallying 
each  from  his  pavilion,  mounted  their  horses,  and  headed  by 
Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  descended  from  the  platform,  and 
opposed  themselves  individually  to  the  knights  who  had  touched 
their  respective  shields. 

At  the  flourish  of  clarions  and  trumpets,  they  started  out 
against  each  other  at  full  gallop;  and  such  was  the  superior 
dexterity  or  good  fortune  of  the  challengers,  that  those  opposed 
to  Bois-Ouilbert,  Malvoisin,  and  Front-de-Boeuf  rolled  on  the 
ground.  The  antagonist  of  Grantmesnil,  instead  of  bearing 
his  lance  point  fair  against  the  crest  or  tiie  shield  of  his 
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enemy,  swerved  so  much  from  the  direct  line  as  to  break  the 
weapon  athwart  the  person  of  his  opponent,  —  a  circumstance 
which  was  accounted  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  being  actu- 
ally unhorsed ;  because  the  latter  might  happen  from  accident, 
whereas  the  former  evinced  awkwardness  and  want  of  manage- 
ment of  the  weapon  and  of  the  horse.  The  fifth  knight  alone 
maintained  the  honor  of  his  party,  and  parted  fairly  with  the 
knight  of  St.  John,  both  splintering  their  lances  without  ad- 
Tantage  on  either  side. 

The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  heralds  and  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets,  announced  the 
triumph  of  the  victors  and  the  defeat  of  the  vanquished.  The 
former  retreated  to  their  pavilions;  and  the  latter,  gathering 
themselves  up  as  they  could,  withdrew  from  the  lists  in  dis- 
grace and  dejection,  to  agree  with  their  victors  concerning  the 
redemption  of  their  arms  and  their  horses,  which,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  tournament,  they  had  forfeited.  The  fifth 
of  their  number  alone  tarried  in  the  lists  long  enough  to  be 
greeted  by  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  amongst  whom  he 
retreated,  —  to  the  aggravation,  doubtless,  of  his  companions' 
mortification. 

A  second  and  a  third  party  of  knights  took  the  field ;  and 
although  they  had  various  success,  yet  upon  the  whole  the 
adyantage  decidedly  remained  with  the  challengers,  not  one  of 
whom  lost  his  seat  ov  swerved  from  his  charge,  —  misfortunes 
which  befell  one  or  two  of  their  antagonists  in  each  encounter. 
The  spirits,  therefore,  of  those  opposed  to  them  seemed  to 
be  considerably  damped  by  their  continued  success.  Three 
kaights  only  appeared  on  the  fourth  entry ;  who,  avoiding  the 
shields  of  Bois-Guilbert  and  Front-de-Boeuf,  contented  them- 
whes  with  touching  those  of  the  three  other  knights,  who  had 
^ot  altogether  manifested  the  same  strength  and  dexterity. 
This  politic  selection  did  not  alter  the  fortune  of  the  field:  the 
challengers  were  still  successful ;  one  of  their  antagonists  was 
overthrown,  and  both  the  others  failed  in  the  attaint ^ — that 
is,  in  striking  the  helmet  and  shield  of  their  antagonist  firmly 
and  strongly,  with  the  lance  held  in  a  direct  line,  so  that  the 
weapon  might  break  unless  the  champion  was  overthrown. 

After  this  fourth  encounter,  there  was  a  considerable  pause ; 
nor  did  it  appear  that  any  one  was  very  desirous  of  renewing 
the  contest.  The  spectators  murmured  among  themselves ;  for 
iinong  the  challengers,   Malvoisin  and  Front-de-Boeuf  were 
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unpopular  from  their  characters,  and  the  othera^  except  Orant- 
mesnil,  were  disliked  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 

But  none  shared  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  so 
keenly  as  Gedric  the  Saxon,  who  saw,  in  each  advantage  gained 
hj  the  Norman  challengers,  a  repeated  triumph  over  the  honor 
of  England.  His  own  education  had  taught  him  no  skill  in 
the  games  of  chivalry ;  although  with  the  arms  of  his  Saxon 
ancestors  he  had  manifested  himself,  on  many  occasions,  a 
brave  and  determined  soldier.  He  looked  anxiously  to  Athel- 
stane,  who  had  learned  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  as  ii 
desiring  that  he  should  make  some  personal  effort  to  recover 
the  victory  which  was  passing  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Templai 
and  his  associates.  But  though  both  stout  of  heart  and  strong 
of  person,  AAelstane  had  a  disposition  too  inert  and  unambi- 
tious to  make  the  exertions  which  Gedric  seemed  to  expect 
from  him. 

^The  day  is  against  England,  my  lord,"  said  Gedric  in  a 
marked  tone:  ^'are  you  not  tempted  to  take  the  lance T** 

^^I  shall  tilt  to-morrow,''  answered  Athelstane,  ^in  tb€ 
mSUe  ;  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  arm  myself  toniay." 

Two  things  displeased  Gedric  in  this  speech.  It  contained 
the  Norman  word  m^Ue  (to  express  the  general  conflict),  and  it 
evinced  some  indifference  to  the  honor  of  the  country ;  but  it 
was  spoken  by  Athelstane,  whom  he  held  in  such  profound 
respect  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  canvass  his  motives 
or  his  foibles.  Moreover,  he  had  no  time  to  make  any  remark ; 
for  Wamba  thrust  in  his  word,  observing  ^  it  was  better,  thou^ 
scarce  easier,  to  be  the  best  man  among  a  hundred  i^an  the 
best  man  of  two." 

Athelstane  took  the  observation  as  a  serious  compliment; 
but  Gedric,  who  better  understood  the  Jester's  meaning,  darted 
at  him  a  severe  and  menacing  look;  and  lucky  it  was  for 
Wamba,  perhaps,  that  the  time  and  place  prevented  his  receiv- 
ing, notwithstanding  his  place  and  service,  more  sensible 
nutrks  of  his  master's  resentment 

The  pause  in  the  tournament  was  still  uninterrupted,  ex- 
oopting  by  the  voices  of  the  heralds  exclaiming,   ^Love  of 

m,  splintering  of  lances!    Stand  forth,  gallant  knights: 
•yes  look  upon  your  deeds!" 

IS  muie  also  of  the  challengers  breathed  from  time  to 

fild  biurrts  expressive  of  triumph  or  defiance,  while  the 

i  gmdged  a  holiday  which  seemed  to  pass  sway  in  inae- 
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tiyity;  and  old  knights  and  nobles  lamented  in  whispers  the 
decay  of  martial  spirit,  spoke  of  the  triumphs  of  their  younger 
days,  but  agreed  that  the  land  did  not  now  supply  dames  of 
Buch  transcendent  beauty  as  had  animated  the  jousts  of  former 
times.  Prince  John  began  to  talk  to  his  attendants  about 
making  ready  the  banquet,  and  the  necessity  of  adjudging  the 
prize  to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  who  had  with  a  single  spear 
overihrown  two  knights  and  foiled  a  third. 

At  length,  as  the  Saracenic  music  of  the  challengers  concluded 
one  of  those  long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had  broken 
the  silence  of  the  lists,  it  was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet, 
which  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from  the  northern  extremity. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  see  the  new  champion  which  these 
sounds  announced,  and  no  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than 
he  paced  into  the  lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man 
sheathed  in  armor,  the  new  adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  middle  size,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  slender  than  strongly 
made.  His  suit  of  armor  was  formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaid  with 
gold ;  and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak-tree  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word  Deidiehado^  signifying 
IKsinherited.  He  was  mounted  on  a  gallant  black  horse,  and  as 
he  passed  through  the  lists  he  gracefully  saluted  the  Prince  and 
the  ladies  by  lowering  his  lance.  The  dexterity  with  which  he 
managed  his  steed,  and  something  of  youthful  grace  which  he 
displayed  in  his  manner,  won  him  the  favor  of  the  multitude, 
which  some  of  the  lower  classes  expressed  by  calling  out,  ^  Touch 
Kalph  de  Vipont's  shield  —  touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield :  he 
has  tlie  least  sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain.*' 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints, 
ascended  the  platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from 
the  lists  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  riding  straight 
^p  to  the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his 
spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  until  it  rung  again. 
All  stood  astonished  at  his  presumption  ;  but  none  more  than  the 
redoubted  knight  whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat, 
and  who,  little  expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  care- 
lessly at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

"  Have  you  confessed  yourself,  brother,"  said  the  Templar, 
"  and  have  you  heard  mass  this  morning,  that  you  peril  your  life 
80  frankly  ?  " 

"  I  am  fitter  to  meet  death  than  thou  art,"  answered  the  Dis- 
inherited Knight ;  for  by  this  name  the  stranger  had  recorded 
himself  in  the  books  of  the  tourney. 
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"  Then  take  your  place  in  the  lists,"  said  Bois-Gnflbert,  •*  and 
look  your  last  upon  the  sun ;  for  this  night  thou  shalt  sleep  in 
Paradise.'* 

"  Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy  "  replied  the  Disinherited  Knight; 
^^  and  to  requite  it  I  advise  thee  to  take  a  fresh  horse  and  a  new 
lance,  for  by  my  honor  you  will  need  both.'' 

Having  expressed  himself  thus  confidently,  he  reined  his  horse 
backward  down  the  slope  which  he  had  ascended,  and  compelled 
him  in  the  same  manner  to  move  backward  through  the  lit 
till  he  reached  the  northern  extremity,  where  he 
stationary  in  expectation  of  his  antagonist  This  feat  of  horse- 
manship again  attracted  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

However  incensed  at  his  adversary  for  the  precautions  which. 
he  recommended,  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  did  not  neglect  hia 
advice;  for  his  honor  was  too  nearly  concerned  to  permit  hia 
neglecting  any  means  which  might  insure  victory  over  his  pre- 
sumptuous opponent.    He  changed  his  horse  for  a  proved  and 
fresh  one  of  great  strength  and  spirit.    He  chose  a  new  and 
a  tough  spear,  lest  the  wood  of  the  former  might  have  been 
strained  in  the  previous  encounters  he  had  sustained.     Lastly  be 
laid  aside  his  shield,  which  had  received  some  little  damage,  and 
received  another  from  his  squires.     His  first  had  only  borne 
the  general  device  of  his  Order,  representing  two  knights  riding 
upon  one  horse,  —  an  emblem  expressive  of  the  original  humility 
and  poverty  of  the  Templars;  qualities  which  they  had  since 
exchanged  for  the  arrogrance  and  wealth  that  finally  occasioned 
their  suppression.     Bois-Guilbert's  new  shield  bore  a  raven  in  fall 
flight,  holding  in  its  claws  a  skull,  and  bearing  the  motto,  Gar$ 
le  Corbeau. 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation  was  strained 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Few  augured  the  possibility  that  the  en- 
counter could  terminate  well  for  the  Disinherited  Knight,  yet 
his  courage  and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good  wishes  of  the 
spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  than  the  cham- 
pions vanished  from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and 
closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt. 
The  lances  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very  grasp,  and  it  seemed 
at  the  moment  that  both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the  shock  had 
made  each  horse  recoil  backward  upon  his  haunches.  The 
address  of  the  riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle 
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and  spur ;  and  haying  glared  on  each  other  for  an  instant  with 
eyes  which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars  of  their  visors, 
emch  made  a  demivolte,  and  retiring  to  the  extremity  of  the  lists, 
received  a  fresh  lance  from  the  attendants 

A  loud  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  general  acclamations,  attested  the  interest  taken 
by  the  spectators  in  this  encounter ;  the  most  equal,  as  well  as 
the  best  performed,  which  had  graced  the  day.  But  no  sooner 
liad  the  knights  resumed  their  station,  than  the  clamor  of 
applause  was  hushed  into  a  silence  so  deep  and  so  dead  that  it 
seemed  the  multitude  were  afraid  even  to  breathe. 

A  few  minutes'  pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the  comba- 
tants and  their  horses  might  recover  breath.  Prince  John  with 
his  truncheon  signed  to  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  onset.  The 
champions  a  second  time  sprung  from  their  stations,  and  closed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the  same  dex- 
terity, the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same  equal  fortune  as 
before. 

In  the  second  encounter  the  Templar  aimed  at  the  centre  of 
his  antagonist's  shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly  that  his 
Bpetr  went  to  shivers,  and  the  Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  his 
nddle.  On  the  other  hand,  that  champion  had,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance  toward  Bois- 
Goilbert's  shield ;  but  changing  his  aim  almost  in  the  moment  of 
encounter,  he  addressed  it  to  the  helmet,  —  a  mark  more  diflicult 
to  hit,  but  which  if  attained  rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible. 
Pair  and  true  he  hit  the  Norman  on  the  visor,  where  his  lance's 
point  kept  hold  of  the  bars.  Yet  even  at  this  disadvantage, 
the  Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation ;  and  had  not  the 
girths  of  his  saddle  burst,  he  might  not  have  been  unhorsed. 
As  it  chanced,  however,  saddle,  horse,  and  man  rolled  on  the 
ground  under  a  cloud  of  dust. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  stirrups  and  fallen  steed  was  to 
the  Templar  scarce  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  stimg  with  mad- 
ness, both  at  his  disgrace  and  at  the  acclamations  with  which  it 
^aa  hailed  by  the  spectators,  he  drew  Iiis  sword  and  waved  it  in 
defiance  of  his  coiiquerer.  The  Disinherited  Knight  sprung  from 
^^  steed,  and  also  unsheathed  his  sword.  The  marshals  of 
the  field,  however,  spurred  their  horses  between  them,  and  re- 
minded them  that  the  laws  of  the  tournament  did  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  permit  this  species  of  encounter. 

**  We  shall  meet  again,  I  trust,"  said  the  Templar,  casting  a 
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TQBentfnl  glance  at  his  antagonist ;  *^  and  where  there  are  none  to 
separate  us.*' 

^^  If  we  do  not,"  said  the  Disinherited  Knight,  <*  the  fault  shall 
not  be  mine.  On  foot  or  horseback,  with  spear,  with  axe,  or 
with  sword,  I  am  alike  ready  to  encounter  thee." 

More  and  angrier  words  would  have  been  exchanged ;  bat 
the  marshals,  crossing  their  lances  betwixt  them,  compelled  them 
to  separate.  The  Disinherited  Knight  returned  to  his  first 
station,  and  Bois-Guilbert  to  his  tent,  where  he  remained  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

Without  alighting  from  his  horse,  the  conqnerer  called  for  a 
bowl  of  wine  ;  and  opening  the  beaver,  or  lower  part  of  his  hel- 
met, announced  that  he  quaffed  it  ^^  To  all  true  English  hearts^ 
and  to  the  confusion  of  foreign  tyrants."  He  then  commanded 
his  trumpet  to  sound  a  defiance  to  the  challengers ;  and  desired 
a  herald  to  announce  to  them  that  he  should  make  no  election, 
but  was  willing  to  encounter  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
pleased  to  advance  against  him. 

The  gigantic  Front-de-Boeuf,  armed  in  sable  armor,  was  the 
first  who  took  the  field.  He  bore  on  a  white  shield  a  black  buirs 
head,  half  defaced  by  the  numerous  encounters  which  he  had 
undergone,  and  bearing  the  arrogant  motto,  Cavt^  adsum.  Over 
this  champion  the  Disinherited  Knight  obtained  a  slight  bat 
decisive  advantage.  Both  knights  broke  their  lances  fairly ;  bat 
Front-de-Bceuf,  who  lost  a  stirnip  in  the  encounter,  was  adjadged 
to  have  the  disadvantage. 

In  the  stranger^s  third  encounter,  with  Sir  Philip  Malvoisin, 
he  was  equally  successful ;  striking  that  baron  so  forcibly  on  the 
casque  that  the  laces  of  the  helmet  broke,  and  Malvoisin,  only 
saved  from  falling  by  being  unhelmeted,  was  declared  vanquished 
like  his  companions. 

In  his  fourth  combats  with  De  Grantmesnil,  the  Disinherited 
Knight  showed  as  much  courtesy  as  he  had  hitherto  evinced 
courage  and  dexterity.  Do  Grantmesnil's  horse,  which  was 
young  and  violent^  reared  and  plunged  in  the  course  of  the 
career  so  as  to  disturb  the  rider's  aim  :  and  the  stranger^  declin- 
ing to  take  the  advantage  which  this  accident  afiForded  him, 
raised  his  Iance«  and  passing  his  antagonist  without  tondiing 
him,  wheeled  his  horse  and  rode  back  again  to  his  own  end  of 
the  lists^  offering  his  antagonist  by  a  herald  the  chance  of  a 
■eoond  encountor.  This  De  Grantmesnil  declined,  avowing  him- 
wAi  vmnqnished  as  much  by  the  courtesy  as  by  the  address  of 
kia  fnpffOMeaL 
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Ralph  de  Tipont  snmmed  up  the  list  of  the  atriDger'B  tri- 
omphs,  being  burled  to  the  ground  with  Bach  force  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and  mouth;  and  he  was  borne  sense- 
las  from  the  lists. 

The  acclamations  of  thousands  applauded  the  nnanimooB 
swiii  of  the  prince  and  marshals,  announcing  that  da^'s  honors 
to  tlie  Disinherited  Knight. 

The  Storbonq  of  FitoirE-DK<B(S0r's  Castle. 

{Prom  "Iy«nho«.") 

A  KOHENT  of  peril  is  often  also  a  moment  of  open-hearted 
kindness  and  affection.  We  are  thrown  off  our  guard  by  the 
general  agitation  of  our  feelings,  and  betraj  the  intensity  of 
those  which,  at  more  tranquil  periods,  our  prudence  at  least 
conceals,  if  it  cannot  altogether  suppress  them.  In  finding 
lienelf  once  more  by  the  side  of  Ivanhoe,  Rebecca  was  aston- 
iehed  at  the  keen  sensation  of  pleasure  which  she  experienced, 
ereB  at  a  time  when  all  around  them  both  was  danger,  if  not 
despair.  As  she  felt  his  pulse  and  inquired  after  his  health, 
there  was  a  softness  in  her  touch  and  in  her  accents,  implying 
i  kinder  interest  than  she  would  herself  have  been  pleased  to 
ittra  roluat&rily  ezprcased.  Her  roioe  faltered  and  her  hand 
trembled,  sod  It  was  only  the  cold  qnestiixi  of  Ivanhoe,  *'Ib  it 
Tea,  gentle  maiden  T "  which  recalled  her  to  herself  and  re- 
nundeid  her  the  sensations  which  she  felt  were  not  and  could 
not  be  mntual.  A  sigh  escaped,  but  it  was  scarce  aodible; 
And  the  questions  which  she  asked  the  knight  concerning  his 
■tate  of  health  were  put  in  the  tone  of  calm  friendship.  Iran- 
Ikoe  answered  her  hastily  that  he  was,  in  point  of  health,  as 
'Well  and  better  than  he  conld  have  expected  —  "Thanks,"  he 
■lid,  "dear  Rebecca,  to  thy  helpful  skill." 

"He  calls  me  dear  Rebecca,"  said  the  maiden  to  herself 
**lHit  it  is  in  the  cold  and  careless  tone  which  ill  snits  the 
^ord.  His  war-horse  —  his  hunting-hound  —  are  dearer  to  him 
tian  the  despised  Jewess ! " 

"My  mind,  gentle  maiden,"  continued  Ivanhoe,  "is  more 
^iitorbed  by  anxiety  than  my  body  with  pain.  From  the 
■pMches  of  these  men  who  were  my  warders  just  now,  1  leam 
tttt  I  am  a  prisoner,  and,  if  I  judge  aright  of  the  loud,  hoarse 
*oice  which  even  now  despatched  them  hence  on  some  military 
doty,  I  am  in  the  castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf.  If  so,  bow  will 
this  end^  or  how  can  I  protect  Bowena  and  my  father  f  " 
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^H«  names  not  the  Jew  or  Jewefi,''  said  Bebeeea,  inter* 
nally;  ^yet  what  is  our  portion  in  him,  and  how  justly  ami 
punished  by  heaven  for  letting  my  tiioughts  dwell  upon  him!" 
She  hastened  after  this  brief  self-accusation  to  give  Iranhoi 
what  information  she  could ;  but  it  amounted  only  to  this,  thai 
the  Templar  Bois-Ouilbert,  and  the  Baron  Front-de-Boenf,  wen 
commanders  within  the  castle;  that  it  was  beleaguered  from 
without,  but  by  whom  she  knew  not  She  added,  that  ther 
was  a  Christian  priest  within  the  castle  who  might  be  poa 
sessed  of  more  information. 

^  A  Christian  priest ! "  said  the  knight  joyfully ;  '^feteh  hi^ 
hither,  Rebecca,  if  thou  canst;  say  a  sick  man  desires  Im 
ghostly  counsel  —  say  what  thou  wilt,  but  bring  him  —  sooq 
thing  I  must  do  or  attempt,  but  how  can  I  determine  untiX. 
know  how  matters  stand  without  ? '' 

Rebecca,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Ivanhoe,  m^ 
that  attempt  to  bring  Cedric  into  the  wounded  knight's  chttjo 
ber  which  was  defeated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  inter 
ference  of  Urf ried,  who  had  been  also  on  the  watch  to  intercept 
the  supposed  monk.  Rebecca  retired  to  communicate  to  Ifan- 
hoe  the  result  of  her  errand. 

They  had  not  much  leisure  to  regret  the  failure  of  fhU 
source  of  intelligence,  or  to  contrive  by  what  means  it  migk'^ 
be  supplied ;  for  the  noise  within  the  castle,  occasioned  by  iii0 
defensive  preparations,  which  had  been  considerable  for  8om€ 
time,  now  increased  into  tenfold  bustle  and  clamor.  Th^ 
heavy  yet  hasty  step  of  the  men-at-arms  traversed  the  batUe* 
ments,  or  resounded  on  the  narrow  and  winding  passages  and 
stairs  which  led  to  the  various  bartisans  and  points  of  defence. 
The  voices  of  the  knights  were  heard  animating  their  followers, 
or  directing  means  of  defence,  while  their  commands  were 
often  drowned  in  the  clashing  of  armor,  or  tiie  clamorooi 
shouts  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  Tremendons  as  these 
sounds  were,  and  yet  more  terrible  from  the  awfol  emai 
which  they  presaged,  there  was  a  sublimity  mixed  with  then 
which  Rebecca's  high-toned  mind  could  feel  CTen  in  thiL 
moment  of  terror.  Her  eye  kindled,  although  the  blood  fle^ 
from  her  cheeks ;  and  there  was  a  strong  mixture  of  fear,  an 
of  a  thrilling  sense  of  the  sublime,  as  she  repeated,  half  wUfl 
pering  to  herself,  half  speaking  to  her  companion,  the  sacre 
text :  '*  The  quiver  rattleth  —  the  glittering  spear  and  ttie  shiel 
—the  noise  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting!" 
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But  iTMihoe  WW  like  the  war*honie  of  that  foblime  pawagt^ 
glowing  witti  impatieiiee  at  hit  inaetiTity,  and  with  hit  ardent 
deeire  to  minc^  in  the  affray  of  which  theae  sounds  were  the 
introdocticm.  ^If  I  eould  but  drag  myself,"  he  said,  ^to 
yonder  window,  that  I  might  see  how  tiiis  braye  game  is  like 
togo!  If  I  had  bat  bow  to  shoot  a  shaft,  or  battle-axe  to  strike 
were  it  but  a  single  blow  for  onr  deliverance !  It  is  in  Tain  — 
it  is  in  Tain — I  am  alike  nerreless  and  weaponless  I  ** 

** Fret  not  thyself,  noble  knight,"  answered  Rebecca;  ^the 
aonnds  haTO  ceased  of  a  sudden  —  it  may  be  they  join  not 
battle. " 

"Thoa  knowest  nought  of  it,"  said  Wilfred,  impatiently; 
**  this  dead  pause  only  shows  that  the  men  are  at  their  posts 
on  tiie  walls,  and  expecting  an  instant  attack ;  what  we  haye 
lieird  was  but  the  distant  muttering  of  the  storm  —  it  will 
bunt  anon  in  all  its  fury.  Could  I  but  reach  yonder  window ! " 
''Thou  wilt  but  injure  thyself  by  the  attempt,  noble  knight," 
MpUed  his  attendant,  Obserring  his  extreme  solicitude,  she 
finily  added,  ^I  myself  will  stand  at  the  lattice,  and  describe 
to  jou  as  I  can  what  passes  without " 

'^Tou  must  not  —  you  shall  not!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe; 
^eieh  lattice,  each  sperture,  will  be  soon  a  mark  for  the 

Withers;  some  random  shaft " 

^  It  shall  be  welcome ! "  murmured  Rebecca,  as  with  firm 
pice  she  ascended  two  or  three  steps,  which  led  to  the  window 
of  which  they  spoke. 

'^Rebecca,  dear  Rebecca!"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  ^this  is  no 
maiden's  pastime  —  do  not  expose  thyself  to  wounds  and  death, 
vd  render  me  forever  miserable  for  having  given  the  occasion ; 
«t  least  cover  thyself  with  yonder  ancient  buckler,  and  show  as 
little  of  your  person  at  the  lattice  as  may  be." 

Following  with  wonderful  promptitude  the  directions  of 
^Tanhoe,  and  availing  herself  of  the  protection  of  the  large 
ancient  shield,  which  she  placed  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
window,  Rebecca,  with  tolerable  security  to  herself,  could  wit- 
Mt  part  of  what  was  passing  without  the  castle,  and  report  to 
Innhoe  the  preparations  which  the  assailants  were  making  for 
the  itorm.  Indeed,  the  situation  which  she  thus  obtained  was 
peculiarly  favorable  for  this  purpose,  because,  being  placed  on 
IS  angle  of  the  main  building,  Rebecca  could  not  only  see  what 
paaied  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  but  also  commanded 
a  view  of  the  outwork  likely  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  medi« 
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tated  assault  It  was  an  exterior  fortification  of  no  giM 
height  or  strength,  intended  to  protect  the  postern-gate,  throat 
which  Cedric  had  been  recently  dismissed  by  Front-de-B<eci 
The  castle-moat  divided  this  species  of  barbican  from  tl 
rest  of  the  fortress,  so  that  in  case  of  its  being  taken  it  Wi 
easy  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  main  building  1 
withdrawing  the  temporary  bridge.  In  the  outwork  was 
sallyport  corresponding  to  the  postern  of  the  castle,  and  ti 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a  strong  palisade.  Bebecca  cwl 
observe,  from  the  number  of  men  placed  for  the  defence  of  th 
post,  that  the  besieged  entertained  apprehensions  for  its  safet] 
and  from  the  mustering  of  the  assailants  in  a  direction  nearl 
opposite  to  the  outwork,  it  seemed  no  less  plain  that  it  ha 
been  selected  as  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

These  appearances  she  hastily  communicated  to  Ivanhoe 
and  added,  ^^  The  skirts  of  the  wood  seem  lined  with  archers 
altiiough  only  a  few  are  advanced  from  its  dark  shadow." 

^  Under  what  banner  ?  "  asked  Ivanhoe. 

^  Under  no  ensign  of  war  which  I  can  observe, "  answere< 
Bebecca. 

^^A  singular  novelty,"  muttered  the  knight,  ^^to  advance  ti 
storm  such  a  castle  without  pennon  or  banner  displayed.  Sees 
thou  who  they  be  that  act  as  leaders  ?  " 

^^  A  knight,  clad  in  sable  armor,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
said  the  Jewess ;  ^'  he  alone  is  armed  from  head  to  heel,  an 
seems  to  assume  the  direction  of  all  around  him. '' 

^^  What  device  does  he  bear  on  his  shield  7 ''  replied  Ivanh(H 

^  Something  resembling  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a  padlock  paints 
blue  on  the  black  shield ! " 

^'A  fetterlock  and  shacklebolt  azure,"  said  Ivanhoe;  ^ 
know  not  who  may  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween  it  migl 
now  be  mine  own.     Canst  thou  not  see  the  motto  ?  " 

^^ Scarce  the  device  itself  at  this  distance,"  replied  Bebeca 
^but  when  the  sun  glances  fair  upon  his  shield,  it  shows 
I  tell  you." 

^Seem  there  no  other  leaders?"  exclaimed  the  anxicp 
inquirer. 

^  None  of  mark  and  distinction  that  I  can  behold  from  fk 
station,"  said  Rebecca;  ^but,  doubtless,  the  other  side  of  t; 
castle  is  also  assailed.     They  appear  even  now  preparing 
advance.     Ood  of  Zion  protect  us!    What  a  dreadful  si^ 
Thoie  who  advance  first  bear  huge  shields,  and  defences  mn^ 
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of  plank ;  the  others  follow,  bending  their  bowB  as  they  come 
on.  They  raise  their  bows !  God  of  Moses,  forgive  tiie  crea- 
tures thoa  hast  made ! " 

Her  description  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  signal 
for  assault,  which  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  shrill  bugle,  and 
at  once  answered  by  a  flourish  of  the  Norman  trumpets  from 
the  battlements,  which,  mingled  with  the  deep  and  hollow 
clang  of  the  nakers  (a  species  of  kettledrum),  retorted  in  notes 
of  defiance  the  challenge  of  the  enemy.  The  shouts  of  both 
parties  augmented  the  fearful  din,  the  assailants  crying, 
"Saint  (George  for  merry  England ! "  and  the  Normans  answer- 
ing them  with  cries  of  "  En  avant  De  Bracy  !  —  Beau-^eant ! 
BtaU'Seant !  —  Front-de-Bceuf  d  la  rescouaae  !  "  according  to  the 
var-cries  of  their  different  commanders. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  clamor  that  the  contest  was  to  be 
decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  assailants  were  met 
by  an  equally  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  The 
archers,  trained  by  their  woodland  pastimes  to  the  most  effec- 
ti?e  use  of  the  long-bow,  shot,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase  of 
the  time,  so  ^'wholly  together,"  that  no  point  at  which  a 
defender  could  show  tiie  least  part  of  his  person  escaped  their 
cloth-yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy  discharge,  which  continued 
u  thick  and  sharp  as  hail,  while,  notwithstanding,  every 
arrow  had  its  individual  aim,  and  flew  bj  scores  together 
against  each  embrasure  and  opening  in  the  parapets,  as  well  as 
at  every  window  where  a  defender  either  occasionally  had  post, 
or  might  be  suspected  to  be  stationed  —  by  this  sustained  dis- 
charge, two  or  three  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  several 
others  wounded.  But,  confident  in  their  armor  of  proof,  and 
in  the  cover  which  their  situation  afforded,  the  followers  of 
Pront-de-Boeuf  and  his  allies  showed  an  obstinacy  in  defence 
proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  replied  with  the 
discharge  of  their  large  cross-bows,  as  well  as  with  their  long- 
bows, slings,  and  other  missile  weapons,  to  the  close  and  con- 
tinued shower  of  arrows,  and,  as  the  assailants  were  necessarily 
but  indifferently  protected,  did  considerably  more  damage 
than  they  received  at  their  hand.  The  whizzing  of  shafts  and 
of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was  only  interrupted  by  the  shouts 
^hich  arose  when  either  side  inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable 
loss. 

"And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bed-ridden  monk,"  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe,  "  while  the  game  that  gives  me  freedom  or  death  is 
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played  out  by  the  band  of  otbers !  Look  from  the  wii 
again,  kind  maiden,  bnt  beware  that  you  are  not  mar 
archers  beneath.  Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  i 
advance  to  the  storm." 

With  patient  conrage,  strengtiiened  by  the  inter 
she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca  again 
at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as 
visible  from  beneath. 

"  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?  **  again  demr 
wounded  knight 

"Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  a 
mine  eyes,  and  to  bide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them.' 

"That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe;  "if  they 
right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  tl 
may  avail  but  little  against  stone  walls  and  bulwarl 
for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  si 
bears  himself;  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  follow< 

"  I  see  him  not."  said  Rebecca. 

"  Foul  craven  ! "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  "  does  he  bl 
the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest?" 

"He  blenches  not!  be  blenches  not!"  said  Rebec 
him  now ;  he  heads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  oW 
of  the  barbican.  Tliey  pull  down  the  piles  and  paliss 
hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes.  His  high  black  pi 
abroad  over  the  throng  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of 
They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers  —  they  rush 
are  thrust  back !  Front-de-Bceuf  heads  the  defend* 
hia  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng  agi 
breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  ms 
God  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  Mien — tl 
of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds ! " 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable 
endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  mill 
cause  of  her  retiring;  "the  archery  must  in  eome  de 
eeased,  aince  they  are  now  fighting  band  to  hand.  L 
there  is  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immed 
claimed,  "  Holy  prophets  of  the  law !  Front-de-Bcen 
Black  Knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on  the  breach,  amid 
of  their  followers,  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  strife, 
■bike  with  the  caose  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the 
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She  tiien  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed,  ^ He  ia  downl— - 
he  ia  down  I '' 

<^  Who  ia  down  ?"  criedlvanhoe ;  ^for  our  dear  Lad/a  aaka, 
tell  me  which  has  fallen !  ** 

<<The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Bebecca,  faintly;  then  in- 
stantlj  again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness  —  ^^But  no— but 
no! — the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed! — he  ia  on 
foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's  strength  in 
his  single  arm.  His  sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from 
a  yeoman — he  presses  Front-de-Boeuf  with  blow  on  blow. 
The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the 
woodman  — he  falls  —  he  falls ! " 

**  Front-de-Boeuf  ?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

^  Front-de-Boeuf ! "  answered  the  Jewess ;  *^  his  men  rush  to 
the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar  —  their  united  force 
compels  Hie  champion  to  pause  —  they  drag  Front-de-Boduf 
within  the  walls." 

^<  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not  ?**  said 
Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have — they  have ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  **  and  they 
press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ;  some  plant  lad- 
ders, some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavor  to  ascend  upon  the 
ahoulders  of  each  other —  down  go  stones,  beams,  and  tnmks  of 
trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as  they  bear  the  wounded  to 
the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places  in  the  assault.  Oreat 
God !  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be 
ttius  cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren ! " 

^  Think  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  ^^  this  is  no  time  for 
Buch  thoughts.     Who  yield  ?  —  who  push  their  way  ?  " 

"The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Bebecca,  shudder- 
^^ ;  "  the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  rep- 
'ttles.    The  besieged  have  the  better." 

"  Saint  George  strike  for  us  1 "  exclaimed  the  knight ;  ^^  do 
the  false  yeomen  give  way  ?  " 

"  No ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  themselves  right 
yeomanly  —  the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his 
huge  axe  —  the  thundering  blows  which  he  deals,  you  may  hear 
them  above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle.  Stones  and 
beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion  —  he  regards 
them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers ! " 

"  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself 
joyfully  on  his  couch,  ^^  methought  there  was  but  one  man  ia 
England  that  might      such  a  deed  1 " 
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^  The  po8tem-gate  shakeB,"  continued  Rebecca ;  ^  it  crashes 
—  it  is  splintered  by  his  blows  —  tbej  rush  in  —  the  outwork  is 
won — Oh,  God!  —  they  hurl  the  defenders  from  tiie  battl»>    . 
ments  —  they  throw  them  into  the  moat.    Oh,  men,  if  ye  be« 
indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no  longer  I " 

^^The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  wifli  tbe^ 
castle  —  have  they  won  that  pass  ?"  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

^^No,"  replied  Rebecca,  ^Hhe  Templar  has  destroyed  th»^ 
plank  on  wUch  they  crossed  —  few  of  the  defenders  escape*^ 
with  him  into  the  castle  —  the  shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hea^^ 
tell  the  fate  of  the  others.  Alas !  I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle." 

"  What  do  they  do  now,  maiden  ?  *'   said  Ivanhoe ;  ** 
forth  yet  again  —  this  is  no  time  to  faint  at  bloodshed.'' 

^^  It  is  over  for  the  time,"  answered  Rebecca :  ^^  our  friei 
strengthen  themselves  within  the  outwork  which  they 
mastered :  and  it  affords  them  so  good  a  shelter  from  the  ^^.c^< 
men's  shot,  that  the  garrison  only  bestow  a  few  bolts  on  it  fr  -qi 
interval  to  interval,  as  if  rather  to  disquiet  than  effectually^  ^ 
injure  them." 

"  Our  friends,"  said  Wilfred,  **  will  surely  not  abandon.  40 
enterprise  so  gloriously  begun  and  so  happily  attained— 0  no/ 
I  will  put  my  faith  in  the  good  knight  whose  axe  hath  rent 
heart-of-oak  and  bars  of  iron.  Singular,"  he  again  muttered  to 
himself,  ^^  if  there  can  be  two  who  can  do  a  deed  of  such  derring^ 
do!  —  a  fetterlock,  and  a  shacklebolt  on  a  field  sable  —  whal^ 
may  that  mean  ?  —  seest  thou  nought  else,  Rebecca,  by  which 
the  Black  Knight  may  be  distinguished  ?  " 

<^  Nothing,"  said  the  Jewess ;  ^^  all  about  him  is  black  as  the 
wing  of  the  night  raven.  Nothing  can  I  spy  that  can  mark  him 
farther  —  but  having  once  seen  him  put  forth  his  strength  in 
battle,  methinks  I  could  know  him  again  among  a  thousand 
warriors.  He  rushes  to  the  fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to  a 
banquet.  There  is  more  than  mere  strength  ;  there  seems  as  if 
the  whole  soul  and  spirit' of  the  champion  were  given  to  every 
blow  which  he  deals  upon  his  enemies.  God  assoilzie  him  of  the 
sin  of  bloodshed !  It  is  fearful,  yet  magnificent,  to  behold  how" 
the  arm  and  heart  of  one  man  can  triumph  over  hundreds." 

^*  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe,  ^^  thou  hast  painted  a  hero ;  surely 
they  rest  but  to  refresh  their  force,  or  to  provide  the  means  cl 
crossing  the  moat.  Under  such  a  leader  as  thou  hast  spoken 
fids  knight  to  be,  there  are  no  craven  fears,  no  cold*blooded 


js,  no  jielding  up  a  gallant  emprise ;  since  the  diffic 
:h  render  it  ardnoua  render  it  also  glorious.  I  swear  I 
>T  of  my  boase,  I  vow  by  the  name  of  my  bright  lady-1 
d  endare  tea  years'  captivity  to  fight  one  day  by  that 
ht's  side  in  such  a  quarrel  as  this  ! " 

Alas!"  said  Rebecca,  leaving  her  station  at  the  vi 
approaching  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  "  th 
Dt  yearning  after  action  —  this  struggling  with  and  re( 
our  present  weakness  —  will  not  fail  to  injure  your  n 
lealtli.  How  couldst  thou  hope  to  inSict  wotiads  on  o 
hat  be  healed  which  thou  thyself  hast  re'-"'-"''  '  " 

Rebecca,"  he  replied,  "thou  knowest  not  How 
r  DDe  trained  to  actions  of  chivalry  to  ren 
it  or  a  woman  when  they  are  acting  deeds  oi  no 
The  love  of  battle  is  the  food  upon  which  we  nv 

of  the  vilt^e  is  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  !     We  live 
rish  not  to  live  longer  than  while  we  are  victorious  i 
wned.     Such,  maiden,  are  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  which      i 
iworn,  and  to  which  we  offer  all  that  we  hold  dear." 
'Alas!"  said  the  fair  Jewess,  "and  what  is  it,  valiant 
bt,  save  an  offering  of  sacrifice  to  a  demon  of  vain  glory, 

a  passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  ?  What  remains  to 
as  the  prize  of  all  the  blood  you  have  spilled  —  of  all  tha 
ail  and  pain  you  have  endured  —  of  ail  the  tears  which  your 
Is  haye  caused,  when  death  hath  broken  the  strong  man's 
T,  and  overtaken  the  speed  of  his  war-horse  ?  " 
*  What  remains  ?  "  cried  Ivanhoe  :  "  Glory,  maiden,  glory  ! 
eh  gilds  our  sepulchre  and  embalms  our  name.*' 
''  Olory  ?  "  continued  Rebecca :  "  Alas !  is  the  rusted  mall 
Bh  bangs  as  a  hatchment  over  the  champion's  dim  and 
lUering  tomb  —  is  the  defaced  sculpture  of  the  inacripdoQ 
eh  the  ignorant  monk  can  hardly  read  to  the  inquiring 
jm —  are  these  sufficient  rewards  for  the  sacrifice  of  every 
Uj  affectioD,  for  a  life  spent  miserably  that  ye  may  make 
era  miserable  ?  Or  is  there  such  virtue  in  the  rade  rhymes 
>  wandering  bard,  that  domestic  love,  kindly  affection,  peace 
1  happiness,  are  so  wildly  bartered,  to  become  the  hero  of 
H  baUads  which  vagabond  minstrels  sing  to  drunken  churls 
T  their  evening  ale  ?  " 

"  By  the  soul  of  Hereward ! "  replied  the  kni^t,  impatiently, 
100  speakest,  maiden,  of  thou  knowest  not  what.  Thou 
ildst  quench  the  pure  light  of  chivalry,  which  altme  distin- 
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at  of  temporary  relaxation  to  sink  into  slumber.  Alaij 
.  crime  that  I  should  look  upon  him,  when  it  may  l>e  for 
ist  time  ?  When  yet  but  a  short  space,  and  those  fair 
es  will  be  no  longer  animated  by  the  bold  and  buoyant 
which  forsakes  them  not  even  in  sleep !  When  the  noe- 
ihall  be  distended,  the  mouth  agape,  the  eyes  fixed  and 
ihot ;  and  when  the  proud  and  noble  knightmay  be  trodden 
the  lowest  caitiff  of  this  accursed  castle,  yet  stir  not  when 
%1  is  lifted  up  against  him!  And  my  father!  oh,  my 
I  evil  is  it  with  his  daughter,  when  his  gray  hairs  are  not 
ibered  because  of  the  gitden  locks  of  youth  !  What  know 
that  these  evils  are  the  messengers  of  Jehovah's  wrath  to 
inatural  child  who  thinks  of  a  stranger's  captivity  before  a 
;'s  ?  who  forgets  the  desolation  of  Judah,  and  looks  upon 
tmeliness  of  a  Gentile  and  a  stranger  ?  But  I  will  tear 
illy  from  my  heart,  though  every  fibre  bleed  as  I  rend  it 

e  wrapped  herself  closely  in  her  veil,  and  sat  down  at  a 
mce  from  the  couch  of  the  wounded  knight,  with  her  back 
i  toward  it,  fortifying,  or  endeavoring  to  fortify  her  mind, 
oly  against  the  impending  evils  from  without,  hut  also 
It  those  treacherous  feelings  which  assailed    her  from 
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(PMlnd«  to  the  "  1^7  of  th«  Idrt  MinatMl'^ 

Tbb  way  was  long,  the  wind  waa  cold. 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 
His  withered  cheek,  and  tresies  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
Who  sang  of  border  chivalry : 
For,  welladay  I  their  date  was  fled, 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed. 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest, 
yo  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carolled  light  as  lark  at  mom} 
No  longer,  courted  and  caressed* 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
Ihevn  remeditatedl^-: 
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Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gme; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts'  throne; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scorned  and  poor. 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower: 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye,— 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war» 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess  marked  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well: 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  born  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  dead  and  gone ; 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  —  rest  him,  Grod  I 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode ;  — 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch : 
And  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
Though  stiff  his  hands,  his  voice  though 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained: 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But  when  he  xeaohed  the  room  of  stafea 


Wliere  she,  mth  all  her  ladiei,  sate, 

Perchance  he  wished  hU  hooB  denied: 

For  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 

His  trembllDg  hand  had  lost  the  ease 

Which  marks  security  to  please ; 

And  scenes,  long  paat,  of  joy  and  paii^ 

Came  wiideriDg  o'er  hia  aged  brain,  — 

He  tried  to  tiiue  his  haip  In  vain  I 

The  pitying  Duchess  praised  ita  chime, 

And  gave  htm  heart,  aud  gave  him  time, 

Till  every  string's  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain, 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls; 

He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good^ 

When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  ; 

And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared,  to  try 

The  long-forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head : 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled  j 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  aloi^t 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  fo^ot| 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
Id  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'T  was  thus  the  Li.te3t  Mutstrei.  sung. 

Fair  Ellen. 

(FtotD  "  Lady  of  th«  Laka.") 
Fbok  underneath  an  aged  oak 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  roek, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  litUe  BkifE  shot  to  the  btVi 
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Tliat  Tound  the  promontoiy  steep 

Led  its  deep  line  in  gracefol  sweeps 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  dow^ 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand, 

Jnst  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake, 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain* 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  beut, 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 

Li  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  I 

What  though  the  sun  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown,  ^ 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light^ 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright| 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace^  — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  dew; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue. 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  clear. 

The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear ! 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  teem'd  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 
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And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heatt  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
Ton  need  but  gaze  on  GUea'a  eje  : 
Kot  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  ahaggy  banks  more  tme, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast } 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh, 
Oi  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  poured  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  called  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  unreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'<^ 
Yet  not  leas  purely  felt  the  Same  j  — 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 


Boat  Sonq, 

(From  '•  Lndj  at  ths  LkkB.') 
^Hail  to  the  Chief  who  In  triumph  advances  | 
HoDor'd  and  bless'd  be  the  evergreen  Pine  1 
Xong  may  the  tree,  in  bis  banner  that  glances^ 
Floarish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  oar  line  I 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Oayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow^ 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Send  OUT  shout  back  agen, 
"Boderigh  Vioh  Alpine  dho,  hoi  ieroel*' 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  ohance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the  moontaia, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 

Moor*d  in  the  rifted  rock, 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
Tinner  he  roots  hiro  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

U enteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 

Echo  his  praise  again, 
'Boderigh  Vich  Alpine  din,  ho  I  ieroe  I" 
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Pxondly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fmixiy 

And  Bannoohar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied  | 
Glen  Lnss  and  Boss-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  min, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  aide. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe, 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  again, 
^  Boderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroel " 

Bow,  TassalSy  row  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  t 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  I 
0 1  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine. 

O,  that  some  seedling  gem. 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honor'd  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might  grow  t 

Loud  should  Clan  Alpine  then 

Ring  from  her  deepest  glen, 
*  Boderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe  I'* 

The  Combat. 

(From  "  Lady  of  the  Lake.**) 

Thb  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurPd. 

And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid, 

And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said :  ^- 

^  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

Yich- Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man, 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See,  here  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd  like  thyself,  with  single  brand ; 
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And  ihou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  Bwoid, 

The  Saxon  paosed :  ^  I  ne'er  delayed. 

When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  Uade; 

Kay,  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vowed  thy  deafli ; 

Yet  snre  thy  fair  and  generous  &ith. 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 

A  better  meed  have  well  deserved ; 

Can  nonght  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 

Are  there  no  means?''  —  ^<No,  Stranger,  none  I 

And  here,  —  to  fire  thy  flagging  ceal,  — 

The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel } 

For  thus  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead: 

'Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life^ 

His  party  conquers  in  the  strife,'  ^ 

^Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 

^  The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  dlifl^  — 

There  lies  Bed  Murdoch,  stark  and  stilL 

Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy} 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 

Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 

To  grant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 

I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word, 

That  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 

With  each  advantage  shall  thou  stand. 

That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.'' 

Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Roderick's  eye: 
^'  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  of  Boderiok  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  I 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate :  ^- 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  ?  —  By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valor  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  oare. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  ladjr's  hair.''-^> 
^I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word; 
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It  nerres  my  hearty  it  steels  my  sword; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  trace,  farewell !  and,  rath,  b^;one  I— 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Proad  Chief!  can  coartesy  be  shown ; 
Thongh  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Woald  fearf al  odds  against  thee  cast. 
Bat  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thoa  wilt< 
We  try  this  qaarrel  hilt  to  hilt'' 
Then  each  at  once  his  &lchion  drew. 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again. 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  dosed. 

HI  fared  it  then  with  Boderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gktel  maintained  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
iind  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood  ; 
Ko  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Boderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  showered  his  blows  like  wintry  rain; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof. 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 
The  foe,  inrulnerable  still, 
FoiPd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Til],  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Boderick's  weapon  from  his  haad, 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

'^Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade! 
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^Tliy  ihzettiy  thy  meioy,  I  defyl 
Let  reena&t  yield,  who  feen  to  dio.* 
— Like  adder  darting  from  hie  coil| 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toilf 
lake  moontain-oat  who  guards  her  yoong^ 
Full  at  Fits-James's  throat  he  sprung; 
Beoeiyedy  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound, 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  f oeman  round.  — 
KoWy  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel  !— 
They  tug,  they  strain  I  down,  down  they  go^ 
The  Gael  above,  litacnTames  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  oompress'dy 
His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast;  . 
His  clotted  looks  he  backward  threw, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  dear  his  sights 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  brightl— 
But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stroam  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 
*  And  all  too  late  the  advantage  oame^ 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Beel'd  soul  and  sense,  roel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow!  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp ; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  dose. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

LoCHIKVJlB. 

(From  "  Mannion.") 

O,  TOim o  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west^ 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best^ 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapons  had  none; 
Be  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
80  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Ihero  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

fie  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
fie  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  tiiere  was  none ; 
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Bnty  ere  lie  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Loohinyar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers  and  aD. 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

**  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

'^I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied;-— 
Lore  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  — 
And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  &r, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinyar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup, 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  Her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  «• 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure  I "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume  f 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  <'  'T  were  better  by  &r 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.'' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door  and  the  charger  stood  near^ 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  !«• 

**  She  is  won  I  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 

They  '11  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Loohinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran: 

There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 
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Habuor  and  Douqub. 

(From  "  HHimknL'O 
KoT  (ar  adranced  was  moming  d^, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  amy 

To  Soney's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  hia  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

Aod  Donglaa  gave  a  gttide : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grsce^ 
Wonld  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whispered,  in  an  onder^ce, 
"  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown." 
The  train  from  out  the  oasUe  drew ; 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adiea:— > 

"  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  niAf 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  gaest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behes^ 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed  | 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand."  — 
But  Douglas  Tonud  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  be  spoke :  — 

"  Uy  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  etill 

Be  open  to  my  sovereign's  will, 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer^  1 1 

My  castles  are  my  king's  alone,  1 1 

From  turret  to  foundation-stone  —  J  | 

The  hand  of  Doi^Iaa  is  his  own ; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp  j  I 

The  hand  of  such  aa  Marmion  clasp."  —  »M 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fir^ 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  —  "  This  to  me  I "  he  said,  — 
"  An  't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  I 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglaa,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
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Here  in  thy  Hold,  thy  Tusals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  yoor  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  swordj 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  1  ^  — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth:  —  **  And  darest  thoa  tlia 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall ; 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go?  — 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Both  well,  no !  — 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms  —  what.  Warder,  hoi 

Let  the  portcullis  fall/' 
Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need. 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenchM  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

*'  Horse  1  horse  I "  the  Douglas  cried,  "  and  chas 

But  soon  he  reined  his  fury's  pace : 

**A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.  — - 

A  letter  forged  I  Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  ! 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 

When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skilL 

Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 

Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.  — 

Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
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Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  stay  him  where  he  stood.  -^ 
Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried  ; 
"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride : 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried."  — 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 


Song:  Jock  o'  Hazeldeak. 
"  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  f 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I  '11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride. 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladle, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  "  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

"Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale  : 
TouRg  Frank  is  chief  of  Erringtoa, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale  ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha*, 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  "  — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jook  o*  Hazeldean. 

"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Not  braid  to  bind  your  half ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair : 
And  you;,  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen"  — 
Bat  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  ta! 

Foi  Jock  &  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide^ 

The  tapera  glimmered  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha'  — 

The  ladie  was  not  seen  1 
She  'a  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa* 

Wi'  Jook  o*  Hazeldean. 
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AUGUSTIN  EUOME  SCRIBE. 

SoBiBE,  AuousTiN  Euo^NE,  a  French  dramatist ;  bom  in  twif 
December  24,  1791 ;  died  there,  February  20, 1861.  After  vMj- 
ing  law,  which  he  abandoned,  he  devoted  himself  to  literatoie. 
His  earlj  plays  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  collaboration  with 
Delestre  Poirson  he  wrote  ^*  Une  Nuit  de  la  Garde  Nationale,'' 
which  succeeded.  In  1816  he  brought  out  '<Le  Nouveaa  ?wa- 
ceaugnac  le  Solliciteur,"  which  brought  him  fame;  and  in  1820 
he  was  engaged  by  Poirson  to  write  exclusively  for  his  theatia 
Here  Scribe's  masterpieces  were  produced,  including  '^  Le  Msmgo 
Enfantin,"  "La  Loge  du  Portier,"  «  La  Reine  de  Seize  Ans,"  "Ia 
Marraine/'  "  Le  Mariage  de  Baison,"  etc.  In  1822  he  brought  out 
the  drama  of  '^Valdrie,"  in  which  Mile.  Mars  appeared.  Seribe 
wrote  many  plays  with  Legouv^,  including  "  Adrienne  Lecouyieor" 
(1849);  "La  Battaille  de  Dames "  (1851) ;  "Monfitoile*'  (18M); 
and  "Les  Doigts  de  F^e^'  (1858).  He  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
several  other  authors ;  composed  the  libretti  of  a  great  number  of 
operas,  among  which  were  "  Les  Vfipres  Siciliennes "  for  Veidi; 
"  Les  Huguenots,"  «  Le  Proph^te,"  "  L'lfitoile  du  Nord,"  and  "  L' Afri- 
caine"  for  Meyerbeer;  wrote  several  novels,  including  ''Carlo 
Broschi,"  "Une  Maitresse  Anonyme,"  and  "Piquillo  Alliaga." 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academic  Fran^ise  in  1836.  The  whole 
number  of  his  plays  is  estimated  at  four  hundred. 


Last  Moments. 

(From  "  Adrienne  Lecoavreur.") 

[Adrienne's  apartments.     Enter  Mauriok.] 

Maurice.   [Heard  outside,]   She  will  be  at  home  for  me,  I 
tell  vou.     lEuns  to  Adrienne.]     Adrienne !  Adrienne ! 

Adrienne.   Maurice!     Ah!     What  have  I  done!     LeaTe 
me!     Leave  me! 

Maurice.  No!  I  come  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet!   I 
come  to  implore  your  pardon !    If  I  did  not  follow  you  whA 
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I  me  to — it  was  because  my  duty — my  bonor — com- 
A  to  remain ;  because  of  an  act  of  kindness,  wbereof  the 
K>re  me  down ;  I  thougbt  so,  at  least !  and  I  could  not 
e  day  to  end  without  saying  to  the  Princess,  I  cannot 
our  gold,  because  I  love  you  not,  because  my  heart  is 
B !  But  judge  of  my  surprise  when  at  the  first  words  I 
to  her,  crying  out:  '^I  know  all!  I  know  all!''  trem- 
Id,  she  who  never  trembles  falls  at  my  feet,  and  with 
tal  or  feigned,  confesses  that  love  and  jealousy  have 
ler  brain ;  and  that  she  herself  has  been  the  cause  of 
risonment!  She  dared  confess  this — and  to  me,  who 
ieemed  I  owed  to  her  my  liberation!  — 
MHKE.  0  heavens ! 

BiCB.  To  me  she  confessed  this  —  to  me,  who,  downcast 
amed  of  having  received  her  benefits,  came  only  to 
of  her  a  few  days'  delay,  that  I  might  repay  her,  were 
sacrifice  of  my  blood  and  my  life !  And  I  was  free !  — 
espise,  to  hate,  to  abandon  her ! — free  to  hasten  to  yon 
I  a  refuge  at  your  feet.  My  protectress !  my  guardian 
lehold  me  here.  Ah !  spurn  me  not ! 
siiRB.  Can  I  believe  you  ? 

Bici.  By  heaven !  —  by  mine  honor,  I  swear  I  have  told 
broth  —  diflScult  though  it  be  to  explain.  Hurled  from 
lacle  of  my  hopes,  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  I  still 
rant  as  to  whose  hand  set  me  free.  Search  as  I  may,  I 
liscover  who  has  returned  to  me  my  liberty,  my  sword, 
haps,  a  glorious  future !  Do  you  know  ?  Can  you  help 
)ver  this  ? 

ENNE.   I  know  not ;  I  cannot  tell.  .  •  • 
SICE.   Then,  Adrienne,  it  was  you  ? 
ENNE.  And  he,  my  best  friend,  who  assisted  me ;  but 
talk  no  more  of  this.     You  have  accepted. 
BICE.   On  one  condition  :  that  on  your  part  you  will  re- 
ight  from  me  I     I  know  not  the  future  that  awaits  me ; 
not  whether  I  am  to  win  or  to  lose  on  the  battle-field  the 
own  which  the  states  of  Courland  have  bestowed  upon 
b  should  I  prove  victorious,  I  swear  to  share  with  you 
:edom  which  you  have  aided  me  to  obtain,  and  confer 
)a  the  name  which  you  have  helped  me  to  immortalize ! 
OENNE.   Your  wife?    I! 

3WCE.  Yes,  you !  You  are  a  queen  at  heart,  and  worthy 
I  over  all !    Who  was  it  enlarged  my  intellect  ? — You ! 
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Who  purified  my  thoughts  ? — You !  Who  breathed  into  a^  • 
the  spirit  of  the  great  men  whose  interpreter  yoa  are? — T 
ever  you !     But  heaven !  you  turn  pale ! 

AnaiENNE.  Fear  not!  So  much  joy  after  ao  much  grief  1 
exhausted  my  strength. 

Maubicb.  Yon  totter! 

Abrisnnb.  In  truth,  a  strange  uneasinesSi  an  unknown  pi 
has  taken  possession  of  me  —  for  a  few  minutes  past— sinoi 
pressed  that  bouquet  to  my  lips. 

Maubicb.  What  bouquet  ? 

Abbibnne.  Ungrateful  woman  that  I  am !  I  took  it  for 
token  of  farewell,  and  it  was  a  message  of  return. 

Maubicb.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Adbiennb.  The  flowers  sent  by  you  in  yonder  casket— 

Maubicb.  I  sent  you  naught    Where  is  the  bouquet  ? 

Adbiennb.  I  burned  it !  I  thought  you  had  disdained  a: 
spumed  us  both.  The  flowers  were  like  myself  —  they  ooo 
not  live  longer. 

Maubicb.  Adrienne !  But  your  hand  trembles — yon  are 
great  pain  7 

Adbibnne.  No  —  no !  the  pain  is  no  longer  here — but  hea 
It  is  strange !  very  strange !  a  thousand  wild,  fantastic  obje< 
pass  before  my  eyes,  succeeding  each  other  m  confusion  ti 
without  order !  [2b  Maubice.]  What  were  we  saying?  Wb 
did  I  tell  you  ?  I  know  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  imagio 
tion  wanders,  and  that  my  reason,  which  I  seek  to  retain, 
about  to  abandon  me.  It  shall  not  be,  for,  if  I  lose  it,  I  lose  1 
happiness.  No !  no !  I  will  not  suffer  it ;  for  Maurice,  first 
all,  and  then  for  this  evening.  They  have  just  opened  the  doo 
and  the  theatre  is  full.  I  understand  their  curiosity  and  Hat 
impatience  :  the  Psyche  of  the  great  Corneille  has  so  long  be( 
promised  them ;  oh  I  ever  since  the  first  days  when  I  first  u 
Maurice.  They  would  not  revise  the  piece ;  they  said  it  was  ti 
old ;  but  I  desired  it  —  an  idea  possessed  me.  Maurice  has  n 
yet  said  to  me,  I  love  you  I  Nor  have  I  said  it  to  him  —  I  da 
not.  And  in  the  piece  are  verses  which  I  should  be  so  hap| 
to  address  to  him,  before  them  all,  and  none  of  them  woo 
suspect  I 

Maubice.   Beloved,  be  yourself  once  more ! 

Adbibnne.  Hush!  Here  is  my  entrance.  Oh!  what 
numerous,  what  a  brilliant  audience !  How  they  all  bend  ib 
looks  on  me  and  follow  my  every  movement !    How  kind  th 
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in  to  love  me  bo  well !    Afa  !  he  is  iu  his  box.    K  !■  he  I    Ht 
HiuteB  OB  me.     Ptyche^  it  ie  jour  cue. 

"  Tom  not  away  those  eyes  which  rend  my  hMlt-* 

Those  tender,  piercing  eyes,  so  full  of  lore  I 

They  seem  to  share  th'  uneasiness  I  feeL 

Alas  1  the  more  dangerous  they  are, 

The  more  delight  I  have  their  gaze  to  meet. 

By  what  decree  of  Heaveo,  which  fathom  I  oi 

Do  I  say  more  than  meet  it  is  to  say, 

I,  from  whom  modesty  should  await 

Till  love  explains  your  much  perturb'd  coaditUntf 

Tou  sigh,  my  lord,  e'en  as  I  sigh  myself ; 

Like  mine,  your  senses  much  confusM  are. 

I  should  silent  be,  and  you  should  speak, 

And  yet  't  is  1  that  speak." 

Maubicb.  Adrienne !  Adrienne !  She  sees  me  not  —  hears 
e  not.  Ob,  heavens !  fear  chills  my  blood  !  What  is  to  be 
»?  {^Ringt :  enter  Maid."}  Your  mistress  is  in  danger  —  mn 
rhelp.  I  will  not  leave  her.  [Exit  Maiii.'\  My  presenee 
id  care  may  restore  her  to  tranquillity.  [Takinff  her  hand.'] 
Betr  me  ;  in  pity,  hear  me  ! 

Adbiennk.   [  Wildly.']     See  !  see  !  who  is  it  entera  hia  box  f 
—who  seats  herself  at  his  side  !     I  I'ecognize  her,  althoo^  she 
conceale  her  features.     It  is  she  !  he  speaks  to  her,     [Ih»pair- 
Mjfy.]     Maurice !  be  will  not  look  at  me !  Maurice  I 
Maurice.   He  is  at  your  side. 

ADBiBttNB.   Ah  I  their  eyes   meet,  their  hands  are  daaped  I 
Shetella  him.    Stay!    And  ho  forgets  mo!  he  BpamB  mel  — 
ilu  I  he  sees  not  that  I  am  dying. 
■-      MiimiCB.  Adrienne !  for  pity's  sake  ! 
I        ASBIEKNE.    Pity ! 

■  MAtnucE.  Has  then  my  voice  no  power  over  your  heart  T 

■  Adbienne.   What  would  you  of  me  ? 

^L  Kaiibice.  That  you  would  hear  me,  for  an  instant  —  that 
fpBironld  look  upon  me,  your  Maurice ! 

W^  AsEiENNB.  Maurice  —  no  — he  is  at  her  side — he  forgets 
I  w — Go!  get  ye  hence.  [Recognizet  MAiT&tcfi.3  Ahl  Haa- 
[    daa  [Fallt  into  hit  artni.'j 

r  Haubice.  Oh !  heavens  grant  me  aid  !  And  no  help  near— 
,    lot  a  friend  t     [Pereeivet  Mighonnet.]     Ah !  I  am  wrong,  here 
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Aqr  trii  MB  tnie?    Is  AdiiaM 


MoeaoiBEK.  Xi» — b»:  aav  hiaHin  stilL    All  hopes 


Aiifsm^a.  JLk!  w&yr  ^^ccm^  is  tius!  who  is  neir 
Murin.  [.Sw»  Mkwmssz.]  Aisi  toil,  too !  So  soon  m  I 
a«flSKnig^  joa  v^Ke  to  W  kerc.  It  is  no  Im^r  my  held, 
mj  dkest  tbik  (nuhk — tfeir^  »  hiere  a  fnmaoe,  a  defoi 

ftiM,  ttiiiir  filial  Willi  mfft 

MKaosaaz.  EnKrtikcsg^  prongs  iL  See  joa  not,  as  Ido 
effects  of  a  poisiMi  —  of  a  poiBon  actiTe  and  terrible  ? 

MA^jucm.  What  d»  Toa  nspiKt  ? 

MiOMMQaEX.  1  saspect  e^r^rrbodT  —  and  that  riyal— 
noble  ladr. 

Mauugb.  Hash!  Itosh! 

AisiE»aL  Ah!  the  pain  increases^  Yon  who  Ion 
dearir^  esTe  nie>  help  xne !  I  will  not  die !  Just  now  I  el 
hare  wekocned  death  as  a  benefactor;  bat  now  —  no !  I  wil 
die  I    He  loTes  me ;  he  called  me  his  wife ! 

M icwo:(NEr.  His  wife ! 

AnaiSNNB.  Ohy  hearen!  grant  mj  prajer!    Oh,  hef 
let  me  but  lire  a  few  dajs  more  —  a  few  days  at  his  side. 
so  yoong ;  and  life  opened  so  fair  for  me ! 

Maurigs.  Ah!  horrible! 

AnaiSNXS.  Life!  life!  Tain  are  mj  efforts!  vais 
prayers!  My  days  are  nnmbered!  My  strength,  my  lif* 
ebbing  fast!  [To  Mafbicb.]  Do  not  leave  me!  Sooi 
eyes  will  no  longer  see  you.  Soon  my  hand  will  no  1< 
grasp  yours ! 

Maubicb.  Adrienne!  Adrienne! 

AnBiBNNB.  Oh !  triumphs  of  the  stage,  my  heart  will  1 
no  more  with  your  ardent  emotions !  And  ye,  long  stodi 
an  art  I  loved  so  well,  nothing  will  remain  of  you,  after  b 
nothing  save  memories.  [To  thosearaund  her.^  In 
memories  they  will  live,  will  thM^HjkFarewelly  Man 
&rewell,  my  two  friends !    [i>M<.1lfl^^B  -^ ' 

MiGHONKm.  Deadl  dead! 
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Sk4I8|  Edmuvd  Hamtuton,  an  Axnezioan  olergyman,  xeUgioos 
vxilBTy  and  poet ;  bom  in  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  April  6, 1810 ;  died  at 
Wesbm,  Mass.,  January  14, 1876.  He  was  graduated  at  TTnion  Ool- 
kp  in  1834^  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1837.  He  was 
'  Bfadster  of  the  Unitarian  Society  at  Wayland,  MasSi  in  1839-40, 
ind  in  Lancaster  from  1840  to  1847.  For  several  years  thereafter 
h  edited,  conjointly  with  Bev.  Bofos  Ellis,  the  <<  Monthly  Beligioos 
Magazine.''  In  1865  he  accepted  a  pastorate  at  Weston,  and  con- 
tiiraed  there  until  his  death.  He  wrote  ^'Begeneration"  (1863); 
'Pietiires  of  the  Olden  Time''  (1867);  '<Athanasia"  (1867); 
'Christian  Lyrics"  (1860);  ''The  Fourth  Gospel:  The  Heart  of 
(Kziat "  (1872) ; ''  Foregleams  and  Foreshadows  of  Immortality  "  (an 
iolaigement  of  <<  Athanasia  "  )  (1873) ;  ''  Sermons  and  Songs  of  the 
Chriatian  Life "(1876);  ''Christ  in  the  Life"  (1876);  ''ThatGlo- 
lioQB  Song  of  Old  "  (posthumous)  (1883). 


Chbisthas  Bono. 

Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 

Come  Heaven's  melodious  strainSi 
Where  wild  Judea  stretches  far 

Her  silver-mantled  plains. 
Celestial  choirs  from  courts  above 

Shed  sacred  glories  there, 
And  angels  with  their  sparkling  lyret 

Make  music  on  the  air. 

The  answering  hills  of  Palestine 

Send  back  the  glad  reply, 
And  greet  from  all  their  holy  heights 

The  day-spring  from  on  high. 
O'er  the  blue  depths  of  Galilee 

There  comes  a  holier  calm 
And  Sharon  waves,  in  solemn  praise, 

Her  silent  groves  of  palm. 
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MiOHONNET.  Is  what  ihey  tell  me  true?  Is  AdrieKs 
danger? 

Maubicb.  Adrienne  is  dying ! 

MiCHONNET.  No  —  no ;  she  breathes  still.  All  hope  i 
lost. 

Maubicb.   She  opens  her  eyes ! 

Adbisnnb.  Ah!  what  torture  is  this!  who  is  near 
Maurice.  [^Seei  Michonnet.]  And  you,  too  I  So  soon  as  f 
suffering,  you  were  to  be  here.  It  is  no  longer  my  head, 
my  chest  that  bums — there  is  here  a  furnace,  a  deTod 
flame,  that  consumes  me. 

Michonnet.  Everything  proves  it.  See  you  not,  as  I  do^ 
effects  of  a  poison  —  of  a  poison  active  and  terrible  ? 

Maurice.  What  do  you  suspect  ? 

Michonnet.  I  suspect  everybody  —  and  that  rival— 
noble  lady. 

Maurice.  Hush!  hush! 

Adrienne.  Ah !  the  pain  increases.  You  who  love 
dearly,  save  me,  help  me !  I  will  not  die  !  Just  now  I  sbn 
have  welcomed  death  as  a  benefactor;  but  now  —  no !  I  will 
die !    He  loves  me ;  he  called  me  his  wife ! 

Michonnet.  His  wife ! 

Adrienne.  Oh,  heaven !  grant  my  prayer !  Oh,  heai 
let  me  but  live  a  few  days  more  —  a  few  days  at  his  side.  1 
so  young ;  and  life  opened  so  fair  for  me  I 

Maurice.  Ah!  horrible! 

Adrienne.  Life!  life!      Vain   are  my   efforts!    vain 
prayers !     My  days  are  numbered !     My  strength,  my  life 
ebbing  fast!     {^To  Maurice.]     Do  not  leave  me!    Soon 
eyes  will  no  longer  see  you.     Soon  my  hand   will  no  loi 
grasp  yours ! 

Maurice.  Adrienne!  Adrienne! 

Adrienne.  Oh !  triumphs  of  the  stage,  my  heart  will  tl 
no  more  with  your  ardent  emotions !  And  ye,  long  studic 
an  art  I  loved  so  well,  nothing  will  remain  of  you,  after  m 
nothing  save  memories.  [To  those  around  her.']  In  j 
memories  they  will  live,  will  they  not?  Farewell,  Maor 
farewell,  my  two  friends !     [Dies.] 

MiCHONBTTE.   Dead!  dead! 
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^QloTj  to  God! "  the  lofty  strain 

The  realm  of  ether  fills ; 
How  sweeps  the  song  of  solemn  joy 

O'er  Jadah's  saored  hills  I 
^  Olory  to  God  I "  the  sounding  skies 

Loud  with  their  anthems  ring ; 
**  Peace  on  the  earth ;  good-will  to  men. 

From  Heaven's  eternal  King  I  **  •  •  • 

This  day  shall  Christian  lips  be  mute, 

And  Christian  hearts  be  cold  ?  — 
Ohy  catch  the  anthem  that  from  heaven 

O'er  Judah's  mountains  rolled  I 
When  nightly  burst  from  seraph-harps 

The  high  and  solemn  lay  — 
**  Olory  to  God  I  on  earth  be  peace ; 

Salvation  comes  to-day  I " 

The  Angels'  Song. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  dear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old. 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold : 
^'  Peace  to  the  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

From  Heaven's  all-gracious  King  I  ** 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  doven  sky  they  oome^ 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world. 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  heavenly  wing^ 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel-sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

Tet  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long; 
Beneath  the  angel  strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 
And  men,  at  war  with  men,  hear  not 

The  love-song  which  they  bring: 
Oh,  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strifCf 

And  hear  the  angels  sing  I  •  •  • 


LUCIUS  ANNiBUS  SENEGAL 

SsvxoA,  Luoius  Ann JSU8,  a  celebrated  Boman  philosopher  and 

moralist,  was  bom  at  Cordubay  Spain,  about  the  year  3  n.  a ;  died 

by  his  own  hand,  at  his  villa  near  Borne,  in  ▲«  d.  66.    He  was  a 

deyoted  student  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  law,  and  soon  gained 

distinction  at  the  bar.    His  political  career  was  interrupted  in  a.d. 

'ti.  by  his  banishment  to  Corsica,  by  Claudius,  and  during  this  exile 

l^e  wrote  his  ''  Consolatio  ad  Helyiam.''    In  a.  d.  48  the  Empress, 

Agrippina,  had  him  recalled,  and  he  was  appointed  praetor  and 

tetor  to  her  son,  L.  Domitius  (Nero),  then  eleven  years  old.    He 

l>Qcame  Agrippina's  confidential  adviser,  and  at  the  accession  of 

^ero,  A.  D.  54,  Ms  influence  increased.    In  a.  d.  56  Seneca  wrote  a 

treatise  on  clemency  addressed  to  Nero,  ^'  De  dementia  ad  Neronem." 

Be  Was  finally  supplanted  in  the  favor  of  Nero,  and  when  he  was 

^ocosed  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Piso,  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 

I«inpeior,  he  was  compelled  to  commit  suicide.    This  he  did  by 

opening  his  veins  while  in  a  warm  bath.    Some  of  his  works  are : 

**0n  Anger;"    "A  Book   on  Providence;"  "On  Tranquillity  of 

Mind;"  ''On  the  Brevity  of  Life ; "  essays  on  natural  science,  and 

muaexous  letters. 


AOOOMMODATIOK  TO  ClBCTTMSTAKOES. 

SuppoBB  however  that  your  life  has  become  full  of  trouble, 

f^  that  without  knowing  what  you  were  doing,  you  have  fallen 

Uito  some  snare  which  either  public  or  private  fortune  has  set 

for  yon,  and  that  you  can  neither  untie  it  nor  break  it :  then 

^^ember  that  fettered  men  suffer  much  at  first  from  the  bur- 

Qena  and  clogs  upon  their  legs;  afterwards,  when  they  have 

inade  up  their  minds  not  to  fret  themselves  about  them,  but  to 

^dure  them,  necessity  teaches  them  to  bear  them  bravely,  and 

^it  to  bear  them  easily.     In  every  station  of  life  you  will  find 

^Qsements,  relaxations,  and  enjoyments ;  that  is,  provided  you 

^  willing  to  make  light  of  evils  rather  than  to  hate  them. 

Knowing  to  what  sorrows  we  were  bom,  there  is  nothing  for 

^i^  Nature  more  deserves  our  thanks  than  for  having  invented 
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baUt  ai  an  aneyiation  of  misfortune,  which  soon  aoe 
to  the  severest  evils.  No  one  could  hold  out  against  i 
if  it  permanently  exercised  the  same  force  as  at  its  fi 
We  are  all  chained  to  fortune :  some  men's  chain  is 
made  of  gold,  that  of  others  is  tight  and  of  meaner  i 
what  difference  does  this  make?  We  are  all  incluj 
same  captivity ;  and  even  those  who  have  bound  us 
themselves,  unless  you  think  that  a  chain  on  the  li 
lighter  to  bear.  One  man  may  be  bound  by  public  offic 
by  wealth ;  some  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  illustriou 
humble  birth )  some  are  subject  to  the  commands  of  ot 
only  to  their  own ;  some  are  kept  in  one  place  by  bein] 
thither,  others  by  being  elected  to  the  priesthood, 
slavery;  let  each  man  therefoi'e  reconcile  himself  1 
complain  of  it  as  littie  as  possible,  and  lay  hold  oi 
good  lies  within  his  reach.  No  condition  can  be  s< 
that  an  impartial  mind  can  find  no  compensations  in 
sites,  if  ingeniously  divided,  may  be  made  use  of  for  m 
ent  purposes ;  and  arrangement  will  render  ever  so 
room  habitable.  Gall  good  sense  to  your  aid  against  c 
it  is  possible  to  soften  what  is  harsh,  to  widen  w! 
narrow,  and  to  make  heavy  burdens  press  less  sevc 
one  who  bears  them  skilfully. 

Independence  in  Action. 

All  men,  brother  Gallic,  wish  to  live  happily,  be 
at  perceiving  exactly  what  it  is  that  makes  life  hap] 
far  is  it  from  being  easy  to  attain  to  happiness,  thai 
eagerly  a  man  struggles  to  reach  it,  the  further  he  de] 
it,  if  he  takes  the  wrong  road ;  for  since  this  leads  in 
site  direction,  his  very  swiftness  carries  him  all  t 
away.  We  must  therefore  define  clearly  what  it  ii 
we  aim;  next  we  must  consider  by  what  path  we 
speedily  reach  it :  for  on  our  journey  itself,  provided 
in  the  right  direction,  we  shall  learn  how  much  pi 
have  made  each  day,  and  how  much  nearer  we  are  1 
towards  which  our  natural  desires  urge  us.  But  as  1 
wander  at  random,  not  following  any  guide  except  1 
and  discordant  clamors  of  those  who  invite  us  to  [ 
different  directions,  our  short  life  will  be  wasted 
roamings,  even  if  we  labor  both  day  and  night  to  j 
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txnderstanding.      Let  ua  not,    therefore,    decide  whither  we 
n&xut  tend,  aud  by  what  path,  without  the  advice  of  some  expe- 
rienced person,  who  has  explored  the   region   which   we   are 
&lx>nt  to  enter :  becaneo  this  journey  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  others;  for  in  them  some  distinctly  understood 
"track  and  inquiries  made  of  the  natives  make  it  impossible  for 
TX8  to  go  wrong,  but  here  the  most  beaten  and  frequented  tracks 
are  those  which  lead  us  most  astray.     Nothing,  therefore,  is 
more  important  than  that  we  should  not,  like  sheep,  follow 
the  flock  that  has  gone  before  us,  and  thus  proceed  not  whither 
■we  ought,  but  whither  the  rest  are  going. 

r_ 

VajJBMB  or  THX  BiTAI.  ScHOOL  DT  pHUiOBOFET. 

Um  are  not  enoooragod  by  EpionroB  to  nm  riot;  but  Sie 
vidoM  hide  their  ezceesee  in  the  lap  of  philoiophj,  and  flodt 
te  ttie  whooli  in  which  they  hear  the  praiaefl  <rf  pleasare. 
Tk^  do  not  consider  bow  sober  and  temperate  —  f  ot  so,  by 
Hanoles,  I  beUere  it  to  be  —  that  "plflasare"  of  Epionms  is; 
Wt  thej  nidi  at  his  mere  name,  seeking  to  obtain  some  proteo- 
^ni  and  oloak  for  tiieir  vices.  They  lose,  therefore,  the  one 
yirbm  irtiich  their  eril  life  posBessed,  —  tiiat  of  being  ashamed 
<rf  doing  wrong ;  for  they  praise  what  they  nsed  to  blnsh  at,  and 
bout  of  their  vices.  Tlius  modesty  can  never  reassert  itself, 
*lien  shamefol  idleaess  is  dignified  with  an  honorable  name. 
^u  reason  why  that  praise  which  your  school  larishes  upon 
pleaaore  is  so  hurtful,  is  because  the  honorable  part  of  its 
'Wehing  passes  nonoticed,  but  the  degrading  part  is  seen 
^alL 

I  myself  believe,  though  my  Stoic  comrades  wonid  be  on* 
willing  to  hear  me  say  so,  that  the  teaching  of  Epicnms  was 
^pii^t  and  holy,  and  even,  if  you  examine  it  narrowly,  stem ; 
"t  this  moch-talked-of  pleasure  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
^'^pass,  and  he  bids  pleasure  submit  to  the  same  law  which 
^  bid  virtue  do,  —  I  mean,  to  obey  nature.  Luxury,  however, 
»  not  satisfied  with  what  is  enough  for  nature.  What  is  the 
cotueqnence  ?  Whoever  thinks  that  happiness  consists  in  lazy 
■lotii,  and  alternations  of  gluttony  and  profligacy,  requires  a 
Voi  patron  for  a  bad  action ;  and  when  he  has  become  an  Epi- 
°<tfMn,  having  been  led  to  do  so  by  the  attractive  name  of  that 
"iliool,  he  follows,  not  the  pleasure  which  he  there  hears 
■poken  of,  but  that  which  be  brought  thither  with  him ;  and 
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lutTing  learned  to  Utiink  that  his  yicea  coincide  with  tbe  mazi 
of  that  jdiiloBophy,  he  indulges  in  them  no  longer  timidly 
in  dark  comers,  but  boldly  in  the  face  of  day.     I  will 
therefore,  like  most  of  onr  school,  say  that  the  sect  of  Bpi 
is  the  teacher  of  crime ;  but  what  I  say  is,  it  is  ill  spoken  o^ 
has  a  bad  reputation,  and  yet  it  does  not  deserve  it 


**Be  Slow  Unto  Wrath.** 

Thi  greatest  remedy  for  anger  is  delay :  beg  anger  to  gi^^m^Mit 
you  this  at  the  first,  not  in  order  that  it  may  pardon  the  offen^<«^^ 
but  that  it  may  form  a  right  judgment  about  it :  if  it  delay  ^    it 
will  come  to  an  end.    Do  not  attempt  to  quell  it  all  at  once, 
its  first  impulses  are  fierce;  by  plucking  away  its  parts 
shall  remove  the  whole.    We  are  made  angry  by  some 
which  we  learn  at  second-hand,  and  by  some  which  we 
selves  hear  or  see.    Now,  we  ought  to  be  slow  to  belie 
is  told  us.    Many  tell  lies  in  order  to  deceive  us,  and  miDL 
because  they  are  themselves  deceived.    Some  seek  to  win 
favor  by  false  accusations,  and  invent  ?rrongs  in  order 
they  may  appear  angry  at  our  having  suffered  them.    One 
lies  out  of  spite,  that  he  may  set  trusting  friends  at  varianoe 
some  because  they  are  suspicious,  and  wish  to  see  sport, 
watch  from  a  safe  distance  those  whom  they  have  set  by 
ears.    If  you  were  about  to  give  sentence  in  court  about  eve^ 
so  small  a  sum  of  money,  you  would  take  nothing  as  pi 
without  a  witness,  and  a  witness  would  count  for  nothing 
cept  on  his  oath.    You  would  allow  both  sides  to  be  heard 
you  would  allow  them  time  :  you  would  not  despatch  the 
at  one  sitting,  because  the  oftener  it  is  handled  the  more 
tinctly  the  truth  appears.    And  do  you  condemn  your  fri 
off-hand  ?    Are  you  angry  with  him  before  you  hear  his  stoi 
before  you  have  cross-examined  him,  before  he  can  know 
who  is  his  accuser  or  with  what  he  is  charged  ? 


MARIE  DE  RABUTIN  CHANTAL  DE  SfiVlGNe. 

Stviajtt,  Makib  db  Rabutin  Ghantal  de,  a  French  letter* 
irriter;  born  at  Paris,  February  6,  1626;  died  at  Grignan,  April  18, 
1696.  Left  an  orphan,  ahe  waa  tenderly  reared  by  her  maternal 
uncle,  the  Abb6  de  Coulanges,  was  carefully  educated,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  was  married  to  the  Marquis  Henri  de  S^rign^, 
At  the  end  of  seven  years  her  husband  died,  and  Madame  de 
S^vign^  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  young  son  and 
daughter.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  1651,  she  became  the  centre 
of  a  brilliant  society.  The  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the  Gotmt 
de  Orignan,  and  the  consequent  separation  from  her,  was  the  grief 
*>f  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  life.  She  took  refuge  in  long  deecnptire 
letters,  which  form,  with  letters  to  other  friends,  the  foundation  of 
U&dame  de  S^vign^'s  fame.  She  died  of  small-pox  while  on  a  visit 
'o  ber  daughter. 

LanEBs  OF  Madame  de  Siwivt. 

10  HKB  DAlTOHTSa,  ifAT>4MB  dB  OBIOHAIT. 

Faub,  Wedneeday,  Hay  e,  1871. 
I  no,  my  dear  child,  that  we  may  not  henceforth  give  to 
■Mnoe  ^1  Uie  credit  of  having  established  ao  perfect  an  nnder- 
Wwnrting  between  na,  nor  of  having  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
*■(  joiir  love ;  hnt  allowing  absence  to  have  had  a  share  in  the 
*Mier,  ainoe  it  has  fixed  your  affection  forever  beyond  the  pos- 
■tfaOi^  of  change,  let  me  at  least  regret  the  time  when  I  saw 
you  tnvry  day,  —  yon,  who  are  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  the 
****Iy  joy  of  my  life ;  when  I  heard  you  every  day,  —  yon  whose 
■■kind  is  more  to  my  taste  than  that  of  any  other  person  I  have 
?*er  met  Do  not  divide  your  lovely  presence  from  yonr  love ; 
>^  vonld  be  too  cruel  to  divide  them.  No ;  I  will  t%Qmt  believe 
^ke  time  is  come  when  they  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  whm  I  shall 
*^ve  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  without  a  cloud  of 
*«gnt,  and  at  once  make  reparation  for  all  my  past  injuatioea, 
4Dee  yon  will  term  them  so.  .  .  . 
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It  i8  yery  true  that  I  love  your  daughter,  but  you  are  a  wieked 
creature  to  talk  to  me  of  jealousy ;  there  is  neither  in  yon  nor 
in  me  the  materials  that  compose  it.     It  is  an  imperfection  ol 
which  you  are  incapable,  and  I  give  you  no  more  reason  foi 
jealousy  than  M.  de  Grignan  does.    Alas!  when  the  heart 
occupied  with  one  object  with  which  no  other  can  enter  inti^. 
competition,  how  is  it  possible  to  give  cause  for  jealousy,  evei 
to  jealousy  itself  ?    But  let  us  talk  no  more  of  a  passion  tliat 
detest ;  though  it  springs  from  an  amiable  source,  its  effects 
too  cruel  and  too  hateful.    In  the  next  place,  let  me  beg  of  y< 
not  to  entertain  such  frightful  apprehensions  respecting 
health,  it  gives  you  too  much  concern  and  uneasiness.     I 
persuaded  you  are  already  too  much  alive,  and  too  ready  to 
alarm,  on  that  subject;  you  always  were  so,  and  therefoi 
once  more  entreat  you  to  follow  my  example,  and  not  care 
it.    The  health  I  enjoy  is  above  the  reach  of  common  fears    ^     j 
shall  live  to  love  you.    I  give  up  my  whole  life  to  this  single    c^o- 
cupation,  —  that  is,  to  all  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  the  pleasures,  tKne 
torments,  in  short,  to  every  sentiment  that  affection  for  you 
possibly  inspire  me  with. 

I  shall  set  out  between  this  and  Whitsuntide ;  I  shall 
the  holidays  either  at  Chartres  or  at  Malicorne,  but  most  assail      .. 
edly  not  at  Paris.    You  are  too  kind  to  enter,  as  you  do,  into  a^-^^ 
the  dulness  of  my  journey ;  you  may  easily  imagine  how  ofte^  ^^. 
La  Mousse  and  I  shall  talk  of  you,  without  counting  that  habil^^^^i 
ual  thought  of  you  which  never  leaves  me.     It  is  certain  I  shaL^^*^^ 
not  have  Hubert  with  me ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  must  be  con^^^  . 
tent.    He  is  come  back  from  Chantilly,  very  much  afflicted  k^^ 
the  death  of  Vatel,  which  has  been  a  considerable  loss  to  hir'^"^^^ 


Gourville  has  put  him  in  possession  of  that  small  post  in  th--^****^ 
Cond6  Palace,  which  I  mentioned  to  you.  M.  de  La  Rochefoic^^^^ 
cauld  says  that  Gourville  is  willing  to  form  an  acquaintancc^-^^^ 
with  the  fellow  because  he  looks  upon  him  as  a  rising  man.  ,  ^ 

told  the  duke  that  my  servants  were  not  so  fortunate  as  hiM^^^^ 
This  duke  of  ours  loves  you  sincerely,  and  has  desired  me  to 
you  that  he  will  not  send  your  letters  back  unopened, 
de  Lafayette  always  bids  me  say  a  thousand  things  to  you  on  h^z^ier 
part ;  I  know  not  how  well  I  acquit  myself  of  my  commission— >    » 
Do  not  speak  so  slightingly  of  La  Fontaine's  latest  boon3% 
Some  of  his  fables  will  delight  you,  and  some  of  his  stories  cha-:^:7Zff 


you.    The  conclusion  of  his  "  Friar  Philip's  Geese,**  "  The 

pie  of  Bheims,"  and  ^^  The  Little  Dog,"  and  everything  in  tlis^ 


y 
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mj  is  very  pretty  ;  it  is  only  when  he  quits  that  styl 
imefl  insipid.     1  wish  I  could  write  a  fable  on  the  foUj 
■g  genius  out  of  ita  proper  sphere,  and  show  him  whal 
1  made  when  a  person  attempts  to  strike  all  notes  at  01     1, 
aoiild  never  cease  to  employ  his  talent  for  narration.  .  .  . 

Farewell,  my  dear  child;  I  embrace  and  kiss  you.  Continue 
y  write  to  me  no  longer  than  is  consistent  with  your  health,  and 
ever  forget  the  condition  you  are  in.  Reply  less  to  my  letters 
cd  tell  me  more  of  yourself.  The  longer  I  am  in  Brittany,  the 
•ore  I  shall  be  in  want  of  that  consolation.  When  you  are  not 
fcle  to  write  yourself,  make  little  Deville  do  it ;  but  do  not  let 
icr  run  into  her  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  and  /  am  with  the 
tnatut  rapect.  Let  her  talk  of  you  ;  of  what  else  ?  of  you  and 
'ou  aloae. 


TO  MATiAMW  DK  OBIONAH. 

I '  TiTB^,  Wednesda;,  Ang.  12,  1071. 

At  length,  my  dear  child,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  Estates, 
Aberwise  the  Estates  would  hare  been  in  the  midst  of  Lea 
^hers.  Last  Sunday,  just  as  1  had  sealed  my  letter,  I  saw 
Wur  coaches  and  six  drive  into  the  court,  with  fifty  armed 
Hbh  on  horseback,  seTeral  led  horses,  and  a  number  of  pages 
■Monted.  These  were  Messrs.  de  Chanlnes,  de  Bohon,  de 
^rtrdin,  de  Coetlogon,  de  Lomaria,  the  Barons  de  Gaais,  the 
Bithopaof  Bennesand  St  Malo,  the  Messrs.  d'Argouges,  and 
Ught  or  ten  more  whom  I  did  not  Icnow.  I  iotf/oX  M.  d'Har- 
^^s,  who  is  not  worth  mentioning.  I  receiTed  them  alL  A 
Emt  many  compliments  passed  on  both  sides,  and  after  a  walk 
— vith  which  ttiey  were  all  very  veil  pleased- — a  veiy  good 
had  elegant  collation  appeared  at  one  end  of  the  mall ;  and,  to 
Sovn  the  irtiole,  Borgnndy  wine  flowed  like  the  waters  of 
P^^es.  They  conld  not  be  persuaded  but  it  was  the  work  of 
tatehantment  H.  de  Chanlnes  pressed  me  to  go  to  Vitrj; 
kceordingly,  I  arrived  here  on  Monday  night.  Madame  de 
Amines  gave  me  an  elegant  supper,  with  the  comedy  of  "Tar* 
^e"  after  it,  not  badly  played,  I  assure  yon,  for  a  strolling 
BoDpany;  and  then  we  had  a  ball,  where  the  minnet  and  jigs 
*ny  nearly  made  me  cry ;  for  they  brought  yon  so  fresh  to  my 
ronemhrance  that  I  could  not  keep  the  tears  back,  and  was 
obtiipd  to  seek  something  to  divert  my  thoughts.     They  talk 
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to  me  of  you  here  yerj  frequently,  and  I  do  not  study  loBg 
an  answer;  for  I  am  generally  thinking  of  you  at  flie 
time,  80  that  I  aometimes  fancy  they  see  my  thoughts 
my  stays. 

Yesterday  I  receiyed  all  Brittany  at  my  Tower  of 
I  was  at  the  play  again.     It  was  ^^  Andromache ;  ^  it  coat  mi 
above  half  a  dozen  tears,  — enough  in  conscience  for  strolling, 
players.     At  night  we  had  a  supper,  and  a  ball.     I  wish  yor^ 
could  see  the  elegance  of  M.  de  Lomaria,  and  in  what  style 
takes  off  and  puts  on  his  hat :  what  airy  grace !  what  preciait 
He  outdoes  all  our  courtiers,  and  might  put  them  to  the  Ui 
He  has  sixty  thousand  livres  a  year,  is  just  come  from  colle| 
is  yery  handsome  and  agreeable,  and  would  yery  gladly  hi^ 
you  for  a  wife.     I  would  not  haye  you  suppose  that  your 
is  not  drunk  constantly  here.     The  obligation  indeed  is  xa 
Yerj  great;  but  such  as  it  is,  you  owe  it  every  day  to 
Brittany.     They  begin  with  me,  and  then  Madame  de  Orignii^^^ 
comes,  of  course.    The  civilities  they  show  me  are  so  ridiculoiu^r^^ 
and  the  women  of  this  country  are  such  fools,  that  you  woui^:^^\ 
think  there  was  not  a  person  of  quality  in  the  town  but  myself^^^'^ 
though  it  is  full  of  fashionable  people.     Of  your  acquaintance^^ 
Tonquedec,  the  Count  des  Ghapelles,  Pomenars,  the  Ahh6  dc^-'® 
Montigni,  who  is  Bishop  of  Saint-Pol-de-L^on,  and  a  thousan^^^^ 
others,  are  here ;  they  talk  of  you,  and  we  laugh  a  little  at  01 
neighbor.     Madame  de  Go^tquen  is  ill  here  of  a  fever.     Ch£-' 
sidres  is  somewhat  better ;  there  has  been  a  deputation  of  th^-^^^o 
Estates  to  compliment  him.     We  are  as  polite  here  as  th'.^c^6 
polite  Lavardin  himself,  who  is  perfectly  adored  among  thi 
he  has  a  good  share  of  heavy  merit,  like  Grave  wine.    My 
goes  on  with  his  building,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  si 
at  Yitr^ ;  he  comes  however  and  dines  with  us.     I  shall  si 
here  till  Monday,  and  then  shall  retire  to  my  solitude,  whei 
shall  pass  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  I  shall  return  to  ta! 
my  leave  of  them  all ;  for  the  end  of  the  month  will  see  '       ^" 
end  of  the  whole  affair.     Our  present  was  made  more  thai^^  8 
week  ago.     The  demand  was  for  three  millions ;  we  immo^  Wi- 
ately  offered  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  was  accepted 
Over  and  above  this  the  governor  is  to  have  fifty  thous^Mif 
crowns,  M.  de  Lavardin  eighty  thousand  francs,  and  the  remt  oi 
the  officers  in  proportion ;  the  whole  for  two  years.     You  mi/ 
imagine  that  as  much  wine  passes  through  the  bodies  of  oar 
Bretons  as  there  does  water  under  our  bridges ;  for  it  is  Igr 
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>^lnting  the  wine  that  fhei e  immense  sums  of  money  are  to  be 
.iren  to  all  the  Estates. 

IfoWj  thank  God,  joxx  are  pretty  well  instmcted  in  what 
'lates  to  your  good  country.      But  all  this  while  I  have  no 
l^'tl^er  from  you,  and  consequently  nothing  to  answer;  so  I 
iXMst  of  course  write  what  I  see  and  hear.     Pomenars  is  divine. 
do  not  know  any  man  to  whom  I  would  so  readily  wish  two 
;  for  he  will  never  be  able  to  carry  his  own  safe  off.     For 
iy  part,  I  long  to  see  the  week  at  an  end,  that  I  may  repay 
^^11  tiie  civilities  I  have  received  from  the  good  folks  here  in  a 
Y>xx>per  manner,  and  then  retire  to  enjoy  myself  at  Les  Rochers. 
f^sirewell,  my  dearest  child,  I  always  expect  your  letters  with 
^  ixxpatience.     Your  health  is  a  subject  that  concerns  me  nearly. 
I  believe  you  are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this ;  so  that,  with- 
out desiring  you  to  do  me  the  jtistice  of  helievingy  I  may  put  an 
ez^d  to  my  letter,  and  sleep  securely  on  what  you  think  of  my 
friendship.  •  .  • 


TO  MAPAMTC  DB  GBIOKAK. 

BouRBiiXT,  Monday,  Oct.  16, 1673. 

At  length,  my  dear  child,  I  have  arrived  at  the  old  man- 
sion of  my  forefathers.     This  was  the  scene  of  their  triumphs 
iu  the  manner  of  the  olden  time.     I  have  found  my  beautiful 
iutjadows,  my  little  river,  and  the  pretty  mill  in  the  same  places 
^' here  I  left  them.     Worthier  people  than  I  have  lived  here; 
*^d  yet,  on  coming  from  Grignan  after  leaving  you  I  am  ready 
to  die  with  grief.     I  could  now  weep  heartily,  if  I  were  to  give 
^ay  to  my  sorrow ;  but  I  follow  your  advice,  and  endeavor  to 
^t  the  better  of  it.     I  have  seen  you  here,  my  dear  child,  with 
BuBsy,  who  used  to  amuse  us  so  highly.     Here  it  was  that  you 
called  me  mother-in-law^  with  such  a  pretty  air.     They  have 
lopped  the  trees  before  the  gate,  which  has  made  the  walk  up 
to  the  house  very  pleasant.     We   abound   in   corn  here,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  of  Charon,  —  that  is,  not  a  sou.     It  rains 
^n  torrents.     I  have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  these  storms 
^  late  that  I  am  really  angry  at  them.     M.  de  Guitaud  is  at 
**poi8«e ;  he  is  continually  sending  here  to  know  when  I  arrive, 
^t  he  may  come  and  fetch  me.     But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
^^  buBiness.     I  shall  pay  him  a  visit,  however,  and  you  may 
Mge  that  the  conversation  will  turn  upon  you.     I  desire  you 
^U  make  yourself  quite  easy  about  what  I  shall  say  to  him ;  I 

TOL.  XTin.  —  SI 
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am  not  very  imprudent     Yon  shall  hear  from  ns  both.    I 
not  dispense  with  seeing  yon ;  if  yon  really  love  me,  yon 
give  me  a  proof  of  it  this  year.     Adien,  my  dear  child.    1 
bnt  this  moment  arrived,  and  am  rather  fatigued ;  when  I 
a  little  settled  I  will  write  to  yon  again. 


TO  MAPAMK  DB  QBI6KAN. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  Dee.  27,  ItfTP- 

The  whole  family  of  the  Pomponnes  have  come  here  to  p^u 
the  holidays.     Madame  de  Vins  was  the  first  that  came;  Ib^ 
seen  her  twice.     I  found  M.  de  Pomponne  the  same  aswb^ 
at  Fresne ;  or,  if  you  will,  the  worthiest  man  in  the  world,  a^' 
nothing  more.     As  being  minister  made  no  change  in  hini^  ^ 
can  assure  you  his  fall  has  made  no  more  change  than  that  di^ 
He  is  an  excellent  companion.     He  mentioned  yon  to  me  wi^ 
great  kindness,  and  appeared  much  concerned  at  your  \b^ 
letter.     This  affair  was  not  so  soon  exhausted.     I,  on  my  sid^ 
told  him  in  what  terms  you  had  written  to  me  on  the  subjed 
of  his  misfortune.     Madame  de  Tins  melted  into  tears  whes 
she  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  your  heart     There  was  not  a  drj 
eye  among  us.     They  return  to  Pomponne  to-morrow,  bavin/ 
as  yet  come  to  no  settled  resolution ;  tiiey  have  not  yet  given  i 
their  resignation,  and  of  course  have  had  no  money.     He  hi 
asked  whether  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  king,  bi 
has  had  no  answer.     I  cannot  see  how  he  can  be  better  than  t 
Pomponne,  inspiring  his  children  with  true  and  solid  virto 
and    conversing   with    the    solitary   beings   who    are   ther 
Madame  de  Vins  and  I  have  done  nothing  but  pay  visits  t! 
whole  day;  she  lacks  both  you  and  Madame  de  Villara;  s 
reckons  me  somebody,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  at  leisure 
do  her  these  trifling  favors.     We  have  been  to  see  Mesdar 
de  Richelieu,  de  Chaulnes,  de  Cr^qui,  de  Rochefort,  and  af 
ward  M.  de  Pomponne,  who  appears  every  day  more  and  v 
amiable,  and  is  possessed  of  the  soundest  understanding  of 
man  I  have  ever  met.     Madame  de  Vins  is  going  to  tak 
excursion  to  St.  Germain.     What  grief  to  behold  that  cor 
once  her  own,  but  where  she  is  now  an  utter  stranger! 
I  dread  this  journey  for  her !     She  will  afterward  return 
afflicted  family,  whose  sole  joy  and  consolation  she  is.  . 

The   court  is   overjoyed  at  the  marriage  of  the  Pri 
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Oonti  with    Mademoiselle  de  Blois.     Thej  are  true      n  a 

lovers;  the  king  was  highly  amufied  with  the  ardoi  uf  ir 
pa^sioQ.  He  spoke  to  hia  daughter  very  affectionately,  and 
assured  ber  he  loved  her  bo  much  that  he  could  aot  think  of 
parting  with  her;  the  little  creature  was  so  moved  and  over- 
jojed  at  it,  that  she  wept.  The  king  told  her  be  saw  it  was 
from  averstoD  to  the  husband  he  had  chosen  for  her  that  she 
wept;  she  burst  into  tears  a  second  time,  — her  little  heart  was 
un&ble  to  contain  her  joy.  The  king  related  this  little  aoene, 
and  everybody  was  charmed  with  it  As  for  the  Prince  de 
Cunti,  he  was  transported ;  he  knew  neither  what  he  did,  nor 
what  he  said.  He  ran  againat  all  he  met  in  his  way,  aa  he  wai 
foing  to  visit  Mademoiselle  de  Bloia.  Madame  Oolhert  wished 
to  prevent  him  from  seeing  her  till  the  evening;  he  bunt  open 
the  doors,  threw  himself  at  her  feet^  and  kissed  her  hand: 
she  very  unceremoniously  embraced  him,  and  then  another 
burst  of  tears.  This  dear  little  princess  is  BO  affectionate  and 
80  pretty  that  we  almost  want  to  eat  her.  The  Coont  de 
OramoDt,  amongst  otbera,  paid  bis  oompliments  to  Qie  Prince 
de  Conti.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  am  heartily  glad  <rf  your  mar- 
riage. Take  my  advice ;  keep  well  witli  your  father-in-law, 
^0  not  disoblige  him,  do  not  fall  ont  with  him  on  any  trifling 
occasion :  keep  well  with  the  family,  and  I  can  answer  for  it, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  repent  the  alliance."  The  king 
Tu  diverted  at  this;  and  in  marrying  hia  daughter,  compli- 
ments the  prince,  the  duke,  and  the  duchess,  like  any  other 
petson.  He  has  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  last  for  Made- 
■Boiselle  de  Blois,  adding  that  she  will  he  too  happy  in  being 
ciften  in  ber  company,  and  in  having  an  opportunity  of  copying 
so  excellent  an  example.  Be  delights  in  teasing  the  Prince  de 
CoDti,  who  is  given  to  understand  the  marriage-articles  are  not 
without  difficulties,  and  that  the  marriage  must  be  pat  off  till 
tte  next  winter.  On  hearing  this,  the  amorous  prince  swoons 
'Way;  the  princess  at  the  same  time  vowing  she  will  have  no 
other  husband.  The  catastrophe  is  somewhat  allied  to  Don 
Qniiote,  and,  in  reality,  there  never  was  a  finer  piece  of 
'^>tnance  in  the  world.  You  may  guess  what  pleasure  this 
■utch,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  concluded, 
^icates  in  a  certain  place.  All  these  particulars,  my  daughter, 
^  for  the  amusement  of  Mademoiselle  de  Grignao.  .... 
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YmiLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Shaksspbare,  William,  greatest  of  English  dramatists;       horn 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,   probably    on    April   23,   1564;   died  fcTltere, 
April  23,  1616.     His  father  was  an  apparently  well-to-do  tr:ade8» 
man  —  a  wool-comber  or  glover  —  but  there  is  evidence  that  Ite  fell 
into  reduced  circumstances  while  his  son  was  yet  a  boy.    Wiiii^m 
Shakespeare  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Stratford,  wha'^ 
according  to  Ben  Jonson,  he  acquired  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greel^- 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  in  his  fath^^^ 
shop.    But  of  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Shakespeare  nothi-^^ 
is  known  except  that  six  months  before  he  had  entered  upon  M^ 
nineteenth  year  he  was  hastily  married  to  Anne  Hathaway,  awon^-^ 
some  seven  years  his  senior ;  that  a  child  was  soon  bom  to  th^^^ 
and  christened  less  than  six  months  after  the  marriage ;  and  tV^^ 
within  eighteen  months  a  boy  and  girl,  twins,  were  bom  to  thenL  -^ 

When  about  twenty-three  Shakespeare  left  Stratford  for  Lond^^fl^ 
where   he  soon  became  connected  with  the  metropolitan  theafeve. 
His  connection  with  the  London  theatre  could  hardly  have  bee:K]  a 
merely  accidental  one,  for  the  London  players  were  wont  to  v^ft 
Stratford,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  become  favor- 
ably known  to  them,  and  that  he  went  up  to  London  upon  no  no* 
certain  adventure.     At  all  events  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
regularly  installed  as  "  playwright "  to  the  company.     Up  to  about 
1612  he  continued  to  reside  mainly  in  London.     Then,  having  sold 
out  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  he  retired,  with  an  ample  competence, 
to  his  native  Stratford.     Of  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life 
next  to  nothing  is  authentically  recorded.     It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  busied  himself  in  the  revisal  of  his  plays,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  press ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  proof.    He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  of  a  fever,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  ohurch, 
where  a  contemporary  bust  of  him  still  exists,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  authenticated  likeness  of  the  poet.     His  wife 
survived  him  seven  years.     His  only  son,  Hamnet,  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve ;  his  two  daughters,  Susanna  and  Judith,  both  married, 
and  one  of  them  had  three  sons,  but  they  all  died  without  issue,  so 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death  there  was  living  no 
descendant  of  Shakespeare.    The  latest  and  most  careful  study  o^ 
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Eb  life  is  that  hj  Sidney  Lee  (1898).  His  plays — beginning  with 
liove's  Labor's  Lost''  (written  1591  (?);  revised  1697;  pubUshed 
598) — number  thirty-seyen  in  all,  and  nnder  the  title  *^  Mr.  William 
bakespeare's  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies.  Published  aocord- 
ig  to  the  tme  original  copies,'*  appeared  in  1623;  an  edition  always 
df erred  to  as  "^  the  folio  of  1623." 


Thb  Balooity  Sgenb. 

(Fiom  **  Borneo  and  JoUei.*! 

Scene:  Capule^s  Chirdm^ 

Enter 'Rowso. 

Boxso.  He  jests  at  scars^  that  never  felt  a  woand. 

[Juliet  appean  abeve^  at  a  window. 
Bat,  soft  I  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  I 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun !  — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grie^ 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she: 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it :  cast  it  off.  *- 
It  is  my  lady ;  0,  it  is  my  love : 
0,  that  she  knew  she  were  1  — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  What  of  that  f 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it.  — 
I  am  too  bold,  't  is  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Raving  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  star% 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand  I 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

JuLiKT.  Ah  me  I 

Rono.  She  speaks :  *— 

0,  8x>eak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  heady 
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As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-aptorned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortalSi  that  ^1  back  to  gaze  on  hinii 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  cloads. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

JuLnrr.  O  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thoa  Borneo  T 
Deny  thy  fatheri  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

RoMso.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this  ? 

JuLiXT.   'T  is  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy ;  — 
Thou  art  thyself  thougli,  not  a  Montague. 
What 's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name  I 
What 's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rosei 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title  :  —  Romeo,  dofiE  thy  name ; 
And  for  thy  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Romeo.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptized ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

JuijET.   What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,  bescreened  in  nif^t^ 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

RoMso.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JuiJET.   My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound ; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

RoMEO.   Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Juliet.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  wherefoie  T 
Tiie  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Romeo.    With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  the  walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt. 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

JiTLiET.   If  they  do  see  thee^  they  will  murder  thee. 
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Xomo.  AJaok  I  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eje^ 

nriiin  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thon  bat  sweety 
I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
JuLiKT.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 
Sono.   I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  sight; 
I,  bat  thon  Ioto  me^  let  them  find  me  here : 
life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
^lian  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  Ioto. 

JnuxT.  By  whose  direction  f  oond'st  thon  oat  this  place  ? 
Bono.  By  IotOi  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inqoire ; 
!« lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
4Lm  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 

that  Tast  shore  washed  with  the  furthest  se% 
"would  adTonture  for  such  merchandise. 
JuLiXT.   Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  fiu)e; 
would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
'or  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night, 
^ain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
^^hat  I  haye  spoke :  But  farewell  compliment ! 
K!2lost  thou  loTC  me  ?    I  know  thou  wilt  say  —  Ay ; 
I  will  take  thy  word :  yet  if  thou  swear'st, 
lou  mayst  prore  false ;  at  loTcrs'  perjuries, 
^KThey  say,  Jots  laughs.    O,  gentle  Bomeo, 
A  thou  dost  loTC,  proDounce  it  faithfully : 
r,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
'U  frown,  and  be  peryerse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
thou  wilt  woo;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
!n  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 

therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'havior  light; 
trust  me,  gentleman,  I  '11  prove  more  true 
*!Xhan  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
^  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
^ut  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
"Sf y  true  love's  passion ;  therefore,  pardon  me ; 
^nd  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
"Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

BoMso.   Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops,  — 

Juliet.   O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.  * 
Romeo.   What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 
Juliet.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  111  believe  thee. 
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BoMxo.  If  my  heart's  dear  loTe  ^ 

Juliet.  Well,  do  not  swear :  although  I  joy  in  fhae^ 

I  have  no  joy  of  this  contrtKct  to-night : 

It  is  too  rash,  too  anadvised,  too  sadden ; 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 

Ere  one  can  say  —  It  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night! 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 

May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 

Ck>od  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 

Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast  I 
Bom  so.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 
Juliet.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  T 
KoMso.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
JuLiBT.   I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it: 

And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 
BoKEO.   Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  purpose^  Icr — 
Juliet.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 

And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 

My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 

The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

1  hear  some  noise  within :    Dear  love,  adieu  I 

Anon,  good  nurse  !  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 

Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [ 

Bomeo.  0  blessed,  blessed  night !    I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  bat  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

Mark  Antony's  Speboh. 

(From^JiiUiuiCflBnr.'') 

Antokt.  Friends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest^ 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men  ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me* 
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But  Bratns  says  he  was  ambitioiis ; 

And  BmtiiB  is  an  honorable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captiyes  home  to  Bome^ 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Gsesar  seem  ambitions  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Gnsar  hath  weptt 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

Ton  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupeieal, 

I  thriee  presented  him  a  kingly  orown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  t 

Tet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

Yoa  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  f 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reasonl^bear  with  nie| 
If  7  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  GsBsar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Gsssar  might 

Haye  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  thars^ 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
ITour  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

X  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men : 

1  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
TTo  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
rrhan  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  bear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  Itt 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loyed  you. 
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You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 

And  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 

It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 

'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs, 

For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it  I 

Will  you  be  patient  ?    Will  you  stay  awhile  ? 

I  haye  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 

I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honorable  men, 

Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Caesar :  I  do  fear  it. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on ; 

'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent ; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii  :  — 

Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 

See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  : 

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed : 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  I 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 

For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 

0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

• 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honorable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honorable. 
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Hod  willy  DO  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

L  come  not^  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 

L  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is  : 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend  :  ana  that  they  know  fall  well 

ffhat  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

A.ction,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 

E  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

^ould  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  CsBsar,  that  should  move 

7he  stones  of  Eome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 


The  Quarrel  of  Bolinobbokb  and  Norfolk. 

(From  "  King  Richard  IL") 
ZfOndon.    A  Rotmi  in  the  Palace. 

^  King  BicHABD,  attended  ;  John  of  Gaunt,  and  other  Nobles 

with  him. 

iNo  Richard.   Old  John  of  Graunt,  time-honor'd  Lancaster, 

t;  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 

aght  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son, 

e  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 

Lch  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 

inst  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

AUNT.   I  have,  my  liege. 

^iNG  Richard.   Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him, 

e  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice, 

worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 

some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

AUNT.   As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument, 

some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 

i*d  at  your  highness  ;  no  inveterate  malice. 

[iNG  Richard.     Then  call  them  to  our  presence :  face  to  face, 

I  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 

accuser,  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak.  — 

[^Mceunt  some  Attendants, 
;h  stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 
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Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolinobboke  and  Nobfolk. 

BoLiNOBBOKB.  Full  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  soyereign,  my  most  loying  liege  ! 

NoBFOLK.    Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  I 

King  Kiohabd.  We  thank  yon  both:  yet  one  but  flatten  ni, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.  — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  t 

BouNaBBOKB.  First,  heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  f 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  wrath  or  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence.  — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live, 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  skj, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish  (so  please  my  sovereign),  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right^rawn  sword  may  prove. 

NoBFOLK.   Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeaL 
'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamor  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  thisj 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  rein  and  spur  to  my  free  speech, 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  returned 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat 
Setting  aside  his  hiprh  blood's  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds^ 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
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ridges  of  the  Alps,  ^^^| 

J  other  ground  iohabitable  ^^^H 

evei  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot,  ^^V 

time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty  ;  —  ■ 

1  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

.iHGBROKB.  I'ale,  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
liming  here  tho  kindred  of  the  king  ; 
ay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
h  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  exeept : 
Jty  dread  have  left  thee  bo  much  strength, 
take  up  mine  honor's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
at  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  elsfl^ 
I  make  good  againat  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
.  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  oanat  worse  devise. 
arOLK.   I  take  it  np ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  sweai^ 
h  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoolder, 
uwer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
inlrooB  design  of  knightly  trial : 
when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
n  traitor,  or  unjustly  figfat  I 

■e  BiCHA&o.   What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Idowbray's  charge  ? 
ist  be  great,  that  can  inherit  ub 
uch  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

UMOBBOKB.   Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall  prove  it  tme ;  — 
Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
me  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers, 
'hich  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employments, 
I  false  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
i3, 1  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
re,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  vei^e 
jver  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, 
ill  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
lotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring 
er,  I  say,  and  farther  will  maintain 
his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good, 
fie  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
st  his  soon-believing  adversaries, 
wnsequently,  like  a  traitor-coward, 
1  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood: 
)  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
!  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement, 
by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
am  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 
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Kiva  BiGHABD.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  bat  to  oommand: 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  £riendfl| 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.  — 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms, 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  [ Jfcaui^  ^« 


The  Banquet  at  Fobbbs  Castlb. 

(From  "  Macbeth.") 

A  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared.    Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  MaobxtHi  Boi 

Lenox,  Lords^  and  Attendants, 

Macbeth.  You  know  your  own  degrees;  sit  down:  at  first 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

LoBDs.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macbeth.   Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Ladt  Macbeth.   Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome, 

Macbeth,  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts'  thanks*- 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we  '11  drink  a  measure 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

The  table  round.  —  There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Murderer.   'T  is  Banquo's  then. 

Macbeth.   'T  is  better  thee  without,  than  him  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

Murderer.   My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  hioL 

Macbeth.   Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats ; 
Yet  he  is  good,  that  did  the  like  for  Fleance : 
If  thou  didst  it,  thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Murderer.  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  'scap^<^ 

Macbeth.   Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been  perfect; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock. 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air; 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
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lej  doabtB  and  fears. — But  Banqao  'a  safe  ? 
RDxsnu    Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditoh  he  Udea^ 
twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 
Mst  a  death  to  nature. 
CBBTH.  Thanks  for  that.— 

the  grown  serpent  lies:  the  worm,  that's  fledy 
nature  that  in  time  will  Tenom  breed, 
sih  for  the  present.  —  Qet  thee  gone :  to-morrow 
.  hear  ourselves  again.  [Ihsit  Murderer, 

>T  Macbeth.  My  royal  lord, 

lo  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sol^ 
is  not  often  Touch'd  the  while  'tis  making ; 
pven  with  welcome.    To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony; 
ng  were  bare  without  it. 

GBiTH.  Sweet  remembrancer  I  — 

good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
lealth  on  both ! 
fox.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

[2%a  Qhatt  of  Banqvo  enterSf  and  sits  in  Macbktr's  plaes^ 
cnTH.   Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  zooFd, 
the  grae'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present; 
may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindess, 
pity  for  mischance  i 
MS.  His  absence,  sir, 

blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your  highness 
ace  us  with  your  royal  company  7 
CBSTH.  The  table 's  f  ulL 
nrox.  Here  is  a  place  reserr'd,  sir. 

[^Paintinff  to  the  Ghost. 
CBXTH.    Where  ? 

ffHOx.   Here,  my  good  lord.      What  is't  that  moTes  your 
ighness  ? 

CBBTH.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

u>s.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

CBXTH.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
;ory  locks  at  me. 

ISB.   Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  welL 
DT  Maobxth.   Sit,  worthy  friends.     My  lord  is  often  thus, 
liath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep  seat, 
it  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
ill  again  be  welL    If  much  you  note  him 
ihall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
)  and  regard  him  not.  —  Are  you  a  man  ? 

{^Coming  to  Macbbth  ;  asiis  to  him. 

)L.XTXU. — \ 
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Maobsth.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

JjJLDY  Macbbth.  O,  proper  stuff  I 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O  !  these  flaws,  and  stsurts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear),  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  Are, 
Authorir  u  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all 's  done, 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macbeth.  Pr'ythee,  see    there!    behold!    look  I   lo!  ho^  ^ 
you?  — 
Why,  why  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too.  — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Exi^  ^^ 

Ladt  Macbeth.  What!  quite  nnmann'd  in  folly ^ 

Macbeth.   If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Ladt  Macbsth.  Fie !  for  shame  f 

Macbeth.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  tiii^^ 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now,  they  rise  again 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.     This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  Macbeth.  My  worthy  lord,     [Going  back  to  A^^ 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macbeth.  I  do  forget. — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.    Come,  love  and  health  to  all; 
Then,  I  '11  sit  down.  —  Give  me  some  wine :  fill  f ulL  — 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss : 

Re-enter  Ghost, 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirsty 
And  all  to  all. 

LoBDS.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macbeth.   Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight.    Let  the  earth  hide  $t 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 
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DT  Maobstr.  Think  of  this,  good  poen» 

fi  a  thing  of  custom :  't  is  no  other; 
it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 
LOBSTH.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
oaoh  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
irmM  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nenres 
.  neyer  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again, 
dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
ambling  I  exhibit,  then  protest  me 
baby  of  a  £^1.    Hence,  horrible  shadow  I 

lExit  Ghost. 
lal  mockery,  hence  1  —  Why,  so  —  being  gone, 
a  man  again.  — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

j>T  Macbbth.  You  haye  displac'd  the  mirths  broke  the  good 
meeting. 

I  most  admir'd  disorder. 
kCBXTH.  Can  such  things  be, 

OTcrcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
lOut  our  special  wonder  ?    You  make  me  strange, 
L  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
Q  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
Q  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

«8E.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

j>Y  Macbeth.   I  pray  you,  speak  not:  he  grows  worse  and 
worse; 

tion  enrages  him.    At  once,  good-night : 
1  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
^  at  once. 

STKOX.  Grood-night ;  and  better  health 

ad  his  majesty. 
j)T  Macbeth.     A  kind  good-night  to  all ! 

[^Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 
iCBETH.   It  will  have  blood,  they  say ;  blood  will  have  blood : 
es  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
irs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
lagot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
secret'st  man  of  blood.      What  is  the  night  ? 
ldy  Macbeth.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which  ? 
iCBETH.   How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person, 
ur  great  bidding  ? 

IDT  Macbeth.         Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 
4CBBTH.   I  hear  it  by  the  way  ;  but  I  will  send. 
le's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
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I  '11  keep  a  serrant  fec'd.    I  will  to-morrow 

(And  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 

More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 

6j  the  worst  means,  the  worst.     For  mine  own  goody 

All  causes  shall  give  way :  I  am  in  blood 

Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand, 

Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

LA.DY  Macbeth.   Tou  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  deep. 

Macbeth.   Gome,  we  '11  to  sleep.    My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use : 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed. 


The  Repulsb  of  Lear  by  Regan  and  Gosebjl. 

(From  "  King  Lear.") 
Before  Glostbs's  Castle. 
Enter  Leab,  Fooly  and  a  Oentleman. 

Lkax.  'T  is  strange  that  they  should  so  depart  from  home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gentleman.  As  I  learu'd. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master  f 

Leab.   Ha  I 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha!  look;  he  wears  cruel  garters.     Horses  are 
by  the  head ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck ;  monkeys  by  the  lor 
and  men  by  the  legs.    When  a  man  is  orer-lusty  at  legs,  then 
wears  wooden  netherstocks. 

Leab.  What 's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook. 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she. 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Leab.  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Leab.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Leab.   No,  no ;  they  would  not 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Leab.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear  no. 
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T.  By  Jnno,  I  swear,  ay. 
K.  They  durst  not  do 't ; 

onld  not,  would  not  do 't :  't  is  worse  than  murder, 
■ipon  respect  such  riolent  ontrape. 
«  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
aightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usag*, 
;  from  us. 

T.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

ommend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
vas  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
ty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
in  his  haste,  half-breathless,  panting  forth 
joueril,  his  mistress,  salutation  ; 
r'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 
presently  they  read  :  on  whose  contents, 
ummon'd  up  theit  meiny,  straight  took  horse; 
inded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
isure  of  their  answer  ;  gave  me  cold  looks: 
eeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine 
;  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 
y'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness), 
J  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew ; 
s'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries, 
on  and  daughter  found  this  trespau  worth 
lame  which  here  it  suffers, 
u  Winter  's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  mf. 

Fathers,  that  wear  rags. 
Do  make  their  children  blind ; 

But  fathers,  that  bear  bags. 
Shall  see  their  childreQ  kind. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 

Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor.— 

But,  for  all  this,  it  follows, 

Thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolors 

For  thy  daughters  dear, 

As  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
a.   0,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heuil 
•iea  pastio  I  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
lament 's  below.  —  Where  is  this  daughter  ? 
rr.  With  the  earl,  sii ;  here,  within. 
X  Follow  me  not, 

lere.  \Ex\t. 

[TLKHAM.   Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you  apeak  of? 
IT.  None. 

w  th«  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ? 
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Fool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for  that  question,  thon 
liadst  well  deserved  it. 
Kmrr.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there's 
DO  laboring  i'  the  winter.    All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by 
their  eyes,  but  blind  men ;  and  there 's  not  a  nose  among  twenty 
but  can  smell  him  that 's  stinking.    Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  ^ 
wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it  ^ 
but  the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  after^^ 
When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  C;; 
would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
The  fool  turns  knave  that  runs  away. 
The  knave  no  fool,  perdy. 
KsNT.   Where  leam'd  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Be^nter  Lear,  with  Glosteb. 

Leab.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?    They  are  sick  ?    They 
weary? 
They  have  travell'd  hard  to-night  ?    Mere  fetches. 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  oft. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glosteb.  My  dear  lord, 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremovable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Leab.   Vengeance!   plague  !  death !  confusion  I 
Fiery  ?  what  quality  ?     Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I  'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

Glosteb.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  informed  them  so. 

Leab.  Informed  them  I    Dost  thou  understand  me,  man  ? 

Glosteb.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leab.   The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall ;  the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service. 
Are  they  informed  of  this  ?     My  breath  and  blood !  — 
Fiery  ?  the  fiery  duke  ?  —  Tell  the  hot  duke  that  I  — 
No,  but  not  yet ;  —  may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound :  we  are  not  ourselves. 
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Tnien  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commauda  the  mind 

To  suffer  with  the  body.     I  '11  forbear; 

A-Xtd  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 

Xo  tiLke  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 

Woi  the  sound  man.  —  Death  on  my  state  I  wherefore 

[Potnfin;  to  Kkht. 
Sbonld  he  sit  here  ?     This  act  persuades  me, 
Xbat  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 
Gc,  tell  the  duke  and  'a  wife,  I  'd  speak  with  them, 
Hen,  presently  :  bid  them  come  forth  and  Ikear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  '11  beat  the  drum, 
THll  it  cry  —  "  Sleep  to  death." 

Gloster.   I  would  have  all  wel!  beCwiit  yon.  {^Sxit. 

Leak.    0  me  I  my  heart,  my  rising  heart  1  —  but,  down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels,  when  she 

pot  them  i'  the  paste  alive ;  she  knapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with 

a  stick,  and  cried,  "  Down,  wantons,  down : "  't  was  her  brother,  that 

in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse  butter'd  bis  bay. 

Enter  Cobitwall,  Rkoan,  Glosteb,  arid  Servantt. 

LuB.   Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

CosKWALi..    Hail  to  your  grace  I  [Ksnt  is  tet  at  liberty. 

Rboan.   I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Leab.  Regan,  I  think  you  are ;  I  know  what  reason 
t  We  to  think  so :  if  tbou  shouldst  not  he  glad, 
I  Would  divorce  thee  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 

Sepulchring  an  adult'ress,  —  0  !  are  you  free  ?  [To  KxHT. 

Some  other  time  for  that.  —  Beloved  Began, 
'^y  sister  'a  naught :  O  Regan  !  she  hath  tied 
Sbaip'd-tooth'd  unkindnesB,  like  a  vulture,  here. — 

\^Pointt  to  kit  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee :  thou  'It  not  believe, 
^ilb  how  depraVd  a  quality  —  0  Kegan  !  — 

Ktoiir.   I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.     I  have  hopc^ 
'(>Q  iesi  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
^n  ihe  to  scant  her  duty. 

IdUK.  Say,  how  is  that  7 

IWax.   I  cannot  think  my  siflter,  in  the  least, 
"ould  fail  her  obligation  :  if,  sir,  perchance, 
^*  have  restrain'd  the  riota  of  your  followers, 
T*!*  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
*•  olear*  her  from  all  blame. 

Lkar.   My  Burses  on  her. 

&nAi«.  0,  sirl  you 

*Ma»  in  jou  abmds  on  the  very  vargs 
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Of  her  confine :  yon  should  be  rol'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  jour  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.    Therefore,  I  pray  yon, 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return : 
Say,  you  have  wronged  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  mouth  : 
'^  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old ; 
Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  beg, 
That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.'' 

Eeoak.   Good  sir,  no  more :  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lea&.  Never,  Began.  [Bui^m^, 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart.  — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top  I    Strike  her  young  bones. 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! 

Cornwall.  Fie,  sir,  fie  I 

Lear.   You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  !    Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  1 

Kegan.  O  the  blest  gods ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.  No,  Regan ;  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse : 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness  :  her  eyes  are  fierce ;  but  thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn.    'T  is  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  thou  hast  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endowed. 

Regan.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

Lear.   Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ?  [^Tueket  wUhi 

Cornwall.  What  trumpet 's  that  ? 

Enter  Oswald. 

Regan.  I  know 't ;  my  sister's  ;  this  approves  her  letter. 
That  she  would  soon  be  here.  —  Is  your  lady  come  ? 
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Tmam.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  eas;  boirow'd  prid« 

Dvellfl  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.  — 

Ovt,  Tsrlet,  from  m;  sight ! 
OtmnrAL^  Wlut  meani  jodt  gnw*  t 

Lux.  Who  stook'd  mj  lemnt  ?    B^tm,  I  hxn  good  hopa 

Tfaou  didat  not  know  ont. — Whooomes  here?    O^ftnul 

J^itar  Oohbkh. 
If  yoD  do  lore  old  men,  if  y ooz  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yooTBelTes  are  old, 
Hake  it  yoor  o«ue ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part  I  — 
Art  not  ashamed  to  look  apoo  this  beard  ?  —  [2b  Gohxul. 

0  Regan  I  wilt  thoa  take  her  by  the  hand? 

OoHxan.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?    How  have  I  offended  f 
All 's  not  offenoe,  that  indiaozetion  finds, 
Ajid  dotage  temis  so. 

LxAB.  O  sidei  I  yon  are  too  tongh ; 

Will  yoa  yet  hold  ?    How  oame  my  man  i'  the  stocks  T 

CoBvwAi.1.  I  set  him  ther^  sir;  bat  hia  own  disorden 
Deserr'd  mooh  less  advancement 
Lbul  Ton!  didyonf 

Bneav.  Z  pray  yoo,  father,  being  weak,  seem  80| 
It,  till  the  ezpiratioa  of  your  mon^ 
Yoa.  win  zetom  and  Bojoam  with  my  sister, 
^^"iniiBing  half  yoor  train,  oome  then  to  me : 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  oat  of  that  proTision 
l^hich  shall  be  needful  for  yoor  entertainmeoL 

T^»'»    Betum  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  t 
y/fo,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  ^vage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  \m  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  howl 
^ttoessity's  sharp  pinch  !  — Betnm  with  herf 
^<niy,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Oar  jou^est  born,  I  conld  as  well  be  bronght 
To  kmn  his  throne,  and  sqnire-like,  pension  beg 
1o  keep  base  life  afoot  —  Betum  with  her  ? 
^ennade  me  rather  to  be  slare  and  snmpter 

To  thii  detested  groom.  ILookinff  at  OavAUx 

Gonui.  At  yoar  choice,  sir. 

Lbu.  I  pHythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad. 
1  vili  net  trouble  thee,  mj  child :  farewell. 
"6 II  DO  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another; 
I        Bat  yet  thott  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or.  lather,  a  disease  that 's  in  my  flesh, 
"hich  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil. 
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A  plagae-0orey  an  embossed  carbancley 
In  my  corrupted  blood.    Bat  I  '11  not  chide  thee  | 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it: 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove. 
Mendy  when  thou  canst;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient;  I  can  stay  with  Began, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Beqah.  Not  altogether  so : 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.     Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  their  passion 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so  — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lkab.  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Bkoak.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.    What  I  fifty  followers  f 
Is  it  not  well  ?    What  would  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?    How,  in  one  house, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?    'Tis  hard :  almost  impossible. 

OoKSBiL.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Began.   Why  not,  my  lord  ?    If  then  they  chanc'd  to  alack  you, 
We  could  control  them.    If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger)  1  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty :  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place,  or  notice. 

Lear.  I  gave  you  all. 

Began.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Leab.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries, 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  such  a  number.    What !  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty  ?    Began,  said  you  so  ? 

Began.  And  speak  't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with  me. 

Leab.   Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-favor'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the  worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.  —  I  '11  go  with  thee : 


Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

QoKKKih.  Hear  me,  my  lord. 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  oommand  to  tend  you  ? 


[To  Go: 
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What  need  one  ? 
IXAB.  01  MMon  not  the  Deed ;  our  basest  beggars 
U*  in  the  pooteat  thing  superfluous : 
mow  not  naton  more  than  nature  needs, 
Kid's  life  is  ohe^  as  boMf s.    Tboa  ait  a  lad;  i 
[f  00I7  to  go  warm  wen  go^eoos, 
Wb;,  natate  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeons  wear*at, 
Whieh  scaioely  keeps  thee  warm.    But,  for  tone  oeec^ 
Tea  hearens,  gire  me  but  patience,  patieooe  I  needl 
Tea  see  me  here,  yon  gods,  a  poor  old  min, 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both : 
If  it  be  70a  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Agftinit  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
tv  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 
0 1  kt  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  —  Ko,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  vill  hare  snch  revenges  on  you  both, 
ThitkU  the  world  shall — I  will  do  stioh  things:  — 
Vkst  they  are^  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
Tbe  tenors  of  the  earth.     Ton  think,  1 11  weep ; 
Bo,111  not  weep:  — 
IhiTs  full  cause  of  weefung)  but  this  heart 

IStorm  Juard  M  a  tfMoMB. 
8U1  Ixeak  into  a  hundred  duHisaad  flaws, 
OttnlOlweep.— 0,  foolt    Ishallgomad. 

[Bxmmt  LsAB,  Qumrma,  Kmrr,  and  FbeL 
ConriTAUh   X<et  us  withdraw,  't  will  be  a  storm. 
Bnur.  This  house  is  little :  the  old  man  and 's  people 
C^ot  be  well  bestow'd. 

QoRBiL.  'T  is  his  own  blame  hath  put  himself  from  resL 
He  moit  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Biaur.  For  bis  particular,  1 11  receive  him  gladly, 
^  not  one  follower. 

Qonau.  So  am  I  purposed. 

Wlere  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

JU-enter  Glosteb. 
CourwUiL.   Follow'd  the  old  man  forth —  He  is  retam'd. 
Glostix.   The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Cosmruj..  Whitber  is  he  going  t 

Guvna.   He  calls  to  horse ;  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 
CoRirwAU.   'T  is  best  to  give  him  way ;  he  leads  himself. 
GoHBUL.   My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 
610STKS.   Alack  t  the  night  eomes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Sowrely  mffle:  for  many  miles  about. 
Han 's  scarce  a  bush. 
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Bbqak.  Osir!  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.     Shut  up  your  doon: 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train, 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  hare  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

GoBNWALL.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  't  is  a  wild  mgHt. 
My  Began  counsels  welL  —  Come  out  o'  the  storm. 


Thx  Wsbstlebs. 

(From  "  As  Too  Like  1%.'^ 

Scene. — A  Lawn  bejn?  the  Duks^s  PaUaee. 

winter  KosAuerD  and  Cmlll. 

Celia.   I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

BosALiKD.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistiest 
of,  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  ?    Unless  you  could  tesch  n^^ 
to  forgot  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  rememb^'^ 
any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Celia.   Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weigl 
that  I  love  thee.     If  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had  banishes 
thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me, 
could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine :  so  would^^ 
thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tempere^^ 
as  mine  is  to  thee. 

EosALiND.  Well,  I  ivill  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  t^^ 
rejoice  in  yours. 

CsLiA.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor  none  i^^ 
like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir :  foc^ 
what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  rcndef=^ 
thee  again  in  affection  :  by  mine  honor,  I  will ;  and  when  I  brea-^ 
that  oath  let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore,  my  sweet  Bose,  my  de^^ 
Bose,  be  merry. 

BosALiKD.   From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sport, 
me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

CsLiA.   Marry,  I  pr^ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  loi 
no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither,  than  wi&2i 
safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may'st  in  honor  come  off  again. 

BosAsiND.   What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Csi*iA.   Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  housewife.  Fortune,  from 
her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 

BosALiND.   I   would  we  could  do  so;    for    her  benefits  aie 


good 

'Uiight :  now,  I H  itand  to  it.  tlie  pancakm  vei«  aai^^  «m1  lk« 
bustard  was  good,  and  jet  vas  not  tht  kni^t  fots  voni. 

Ckua.   ttjwpgay^ey<wtiiat»  in  tiie  great  lieap  erf  TtwarkB0wk4ct? 
Bo8AUin>.  At.  Banr:  DownmitzzleToar  wisdoa. 
ToucBSTOMK.  Stand  jtm  both  fofth  now;  atroke  joar  dda^ 
Hid  swear  bj  jour  beards  that  I  am  a  knaTa. 
Cblia.  B j  our  beaids,  if  we  bad  tiiem,  tboQ  azl 
ToucHSTfoaa-  B j  m  j  knaTeij,  if  I  bad  it^  tbea  I  wara ;  bal  if 
yoa  swear  bj  tbat  tbat  is  not^  joa  are  not  forsworn :  no  SMMa  was 
tlus  knigbt^  swearing  bj  bis  bcnor,  for  be  never  bad  an  j ;  or  if  ba 
hi,  be  bad  sworn  it  awaj  before  erer  be  saw  tboae  panoakea^  or 
that  mnstard. 

CsLiA.   IVytbee,  wbo  Is 't  that  then  mean'st  ? 
ToucHSTOVB.   One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  lores* 
BosAioKD.  My  father's  lore  is  enough  to  honor  him  enoogb. 
Spesk  no  more  of  him:  yon  11  be  whipped  for  taxation,  ona  of 
diys. 
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ToucHSTONiB.  The  moie  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  witotlj, 
what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

OsLiA.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  tme ;  for  since  the  litfla  wit 
that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  ba?e 
makes  a  great  show.    Here  comes  monsieur  Le  Beau. 

^nter  Lk  Bsau. 

BosAiiiND.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Gklia.   Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young. 

BosALiND.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

GsLiA.  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable.     An 
Jour,  monsieur  Le  Beau :  what 's  the  news  ? 

Ls  Beau.   Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport 

CxLiA.   Sport?    Of  what  color? 

Ls  Bbau.    What  color,  madam  ?    How  shall  I  answer  yoo? 

Kos ALINE.  As  wit  and  fortune  wilL 

Touchstone.   Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Gelia.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  troweL 

Touchstone.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,  — 

Rosalind.   Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Lb  Beau.   You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  hare  told  yea 
good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Rosalind.   Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.   I  will  tell  you  the  beginning:  and,  if  it  please  y 
ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do:  and 
where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Gelia.   Well,  —  the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  boried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons,  — 

Gelia.   I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Lb  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
presence ;  — 

Rosalind.   With  bills  on  their  necks,  —  ^Be  it  known  nn 
all  men  by  these  presents ; "  — 

Lb  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles, 
duke's  wrestler;  which  Gharles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  bro! 
three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him:  so 
served  the  second,  and  so  the  third.    Yonder  they  lie,  the  poor  6Z 
man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  tJff^^ 
beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Rosalind.   Alas ! 

Touchstone.   But  what  is  the  sport,  monsienr,  that  the  ladieff 
hare  lost  ? 

Lb  Beau.   Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touchstone.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  eTeij  day  I  It  is  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Celia.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 
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Bouunh  But  la  then  Hir  fllMlo(tg«toaMlUalnfceB  mda 
is  hn  lidMr  is  tlwre  yet  uotiur  dotea  apon  ilTihiwIlimT — 
Shall  wa  Bee  thia  wrestling,  ooosin  ? 

Lb  Bkao.  Yoa  most,  if  you  ataj  hen ;  lor  Iteve  is  the  plwn 
^ipoiBted  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  perfonn  it 

Cmlia.  Tonder,  anre,  th^  ue  ooming :  let  as  now  at^y  and 
■aeit. 

Wlamriak.    JSOtr  /)iiJbs  Fkbdbbiox,  Lorit,  Oblaxso,  Chabus,  mhI 


DuKs  Vmmdmmiok.  Gome  on :  sinoe  the  youth  will  not  be  en- 
treated, his  own  peril  on  his  f orwardneea. 

BosAiOHD.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

La  Bbao.  Sren  be,  madam. 

CauA.  Alaa  1  he  ia  too  yonng :  yet  ha  looks  sneeeHfally. 

IhrKB  TsHDHBiox.  How  now,  daughter,  and  ooosin  I  arc  yon 
anpt  hither  to  see  the  wiestiing  ? 

BotALiXD.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  yon  gire  ns  leavv. 

Duxa  FsKDiBiOK.  Too  will  take  little  delight  in  i^  I  ean  tell 
yoo,  there  is  snob  odds  ia  the  men.  In  pi^  oi  the  ehallenger'a 
yoath,  I  would  foin  '<"t^w^''  him,  hot  he  will  not  be  entreated ; 
speak  to  him  ladiea ;  see  if  yon  can  more  him. 

GiLU.  Call  him  hither,  good  monaieoi  Le  Beao. 

Bdu  TkBDSBiCK.   Do  so :  1 11  not  be  by.     [Duna  goM  apturt. 

Lb  Bbau.  Honsienr  the  oballenger,  the  princeBS  calls  for  yoo. 

OsiiAinM).    I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

BosAUND.  Young  man,  have  yoa  challenged  Charles  the 
wrestler? 

Obi>aki>o.  Xo,  fair  princese ;  he  is  the  general  challenger.  I 
oome  bat   in,  as  othera  do,  to  tiy  with  him  the  strength  of  my 

CauA.  Yonng  gentleman,  yoar  spirita  are  too  bold  for  your 
years.  Yod  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength ;  if  yon 
saw  yourself  with  oar  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  our  jn^meo^ 
the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  yon  to  a  more  ttfpaX  enter- 
prise. We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  safety, 
and  gire  over  this  attempt. 

BosALiND.  Do,  young  sir :  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore 
be  misprised.  We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke,  that  the  wrest- 
ling might  not  go  forward. 

OniiAMDO.  I  beseech  you,  pnnish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoogbts,  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and 
exceUeut  ladies  anything.  But  let  yoar  fair  eyes,  and  gentle 
wishes,  go  with  me  to  my  trial ;  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is 
but  one  shamed  that  was  nerer  gntoioos ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead 
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that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wron^  for  I 
have  none  to  lament  me;  the  world  no  injury^  for  in  it  1  have 
nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better 
supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Rosalind.   The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  weie 
with  you. 

Gblia.   And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Rosalind.    Fare  you  well.     Pray  heaven,  I  be  deoeived  in  yoal 

Celia.   Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Charles.  Come;  where  is  this  young  gallant^  that  is  so 
to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orlando.   Beady,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
working. 

Duke  Frederick.   You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Charles.   No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not  entreat 
to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

Orlando.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after :  you  should  not  hw 
mocked  me  before;  but  come  your  ways. 

Rosalind.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man  I 

Celia.   I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow  by 
the  leg.  [Charles  and  Orlando  lorMflft 

Rosalind.   0,  excellent  young  man  I 

Celia.   If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who  shoold 
down.  [Charles  u  thrown.    Skat^ 

Duke  Frederick.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orlando.   Yes,    I    beseech  your    grace:  I    am   not  yet  weU 
breatlied. 

Duke  Frederick.   How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.   He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  Frederick.   Bear  him  away.  [Charles  U  borne  oitf. 

What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Orlando.   Orlando,  my  liege  :  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland 
de  Bois. 

Duke  Frederick.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man 
else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honorable. 
But  I  did  tind  him  still  mine  enemv : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth. 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Eoseunt  Duke  Frederick,  TVatn,  a$^  Lb  Brau. 

Cblla..   Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orlando.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 
His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 
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lotAuvD.  My  fftther  lor'd  sir  Bowland  as  bis  sorL 
ill  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind. 
I  before  known  this  yonng  man  his  son, 
old  have  given  him  tears  onto  entreaties, 
le  should  thus  have  yentor'd. 
Iklia.  Gentle  oonsint 

IS  go  thank  him,  and  enooorage  him : 
ither's  rongh  and  envious  disposition 
s  me  at  heart.  —  Sir,  yon  have  well  deserv'd : 
a  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
nstly,  as  yon  have  exceeded  all  promise^ 
mistress  shall  be  happy. 

SALiKD.  Gtontleman^        [OMiig  Mm  a  ekolii. 

*  this  for  me,  one  oat  of  suits  with  f ortune, 
oould  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means,  -^ 
wegOy  COS? 

UA.  Ay. — Tkre  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

jLAivBo.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  f    My  better  parts 
ill  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
t  a  quintaine,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

eALUTD.  He  calls  us  back.    My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes, 
isk  him  what  he  would.  —  Did  you  call,  sir  f — 
rou  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
\  than  your  enemies. 
UA.  Will  you  go,  cozf 

tsALiiTD.  Have  with  you.  ->-  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Bosaunb  and  Cklia. 
tLAHDO.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  f 
mot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Be-erUer  Le  Bbau. 
x>r  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown, 
harlesy  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 
B  BsAu.   Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  yoa 
save  this  place.    Albeit  you  have  deserved 
i  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 
Buch  is  now  the  duke's  condition, 
i  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done, 
duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed, 
)  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 
iLAiTDO.   I  thank  you,  sir;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this: 
ch  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
;  here  was  at  the  wrestling. 

s  Bkau.   Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners ; 
yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter : 
other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
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And  here  detain'd  by  her  usarping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  nieoe^ 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.  —  Sir,  fare  you  well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
Oblando.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  welL 

lExU  Lb  B 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  a  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother.  ^ 
But  heavenly  Bosalind  I  [ 

Orlando  and  Adam. 

(From  '•  As  You  Like  It." ) 

Scene.  —  Before  Oliveb's  JETausem 

Enter  Oblando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Oblando.   Who  's  there  ? 

Adam.   What,  my  young  master?  —  0,   my  gentle 
master  I 
0,  my  sweet  master  !  0,  you  memory 
Of  Old  Sir  Rowland  I  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?     Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bonny  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
Ko  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  itl 

Oblando.   Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  0,  unhappy  youth  t 

Come  not  within  these  doors  :  beneath  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
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Tour  brother —  (no,  no  brother;  yet  the  son-^ 

Tet  not  the  son  — I  will  not  call  him  son  — 

Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 

Bath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  he  means 

To  bom  the  lodgping  where  you  nse  to  lie, 

.And  yon  within  it:  if  he  fail  of  that. 

He  irill  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 

I  OTerheard  him,  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 

Abhor  ity  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

ObiiAiido*  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  haye  me  go  f 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

OnLAXDO.  What  I  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food, 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thicTish  liring  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do, 
Tet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diTcrted,  proud,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.    I  have  five  hundred  erownSi 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame. 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Tea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold : 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Kor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you : 
111  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orlando.   O,  good  old  man  I  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  favor  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  I 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having:  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
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But^  poor  old  man,  thou  pnm'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
Bat  come  thy  ways :  we  'U  go  along  together, 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent^ 
We  '11  light  upou  some  settled  low  content 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  fourscore, 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek, 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompence  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [Bi 


Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 

(From  **  The  Tempett.") 

Scene.  —  Before  Prospbbo's  CelL 

Enter  Fe&dinaxd,  bearing  a  log. 

Ferdinand.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labor^ 
Delight  in  them  sets  off :  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
l^oint  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labors  pleasures :  0 !  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father 's  crabbed ; 
And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget: 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labors : 
Most  busy,  blest  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Mikaxda  ;  and  Prospbbo  behind. 

Miranda.  Alas !  now,  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
*T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you.    My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself : 
He  *s  safe  for  these  three  hours. 
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Tekdixaxd.  Of  nioet  dair  miitmi  I 

Snie  son  will  set^  before  I  shall  difloharge 
Wliat  I  muet  striTe  to  do. 

MiBAVDA.  If  yoa  11  rit  down, 

[  ^U  bear  jowt  logs  the  while.    Fray,  gi^e  me  that: 
L  ^11  oany  it  to  the  pile. 

JkEDivAHD.  Ko^  pieoioos  ezeatnxe  s 

L     had  rather  crack  1117  sinews,  break  mj  back^ 
Flian  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo, 
y^^  idle  I  sit  lasEy  by. 

MuuNDA.  It  would  become  me 

well  as  it  does  you;  and  I  should  do  it 
ith  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to  U^ 
sid  yours  it  is  against. 

Paospua  Poor  worm  1  thou  art  infected;       [Arids. 

liis  visitation  shows  it. 
MiBAHDA.  You  look  wcarily. 

Fbrdotamd.    No,  noble  mistress ;  't  is  fresh  morning  with  me, 
en  yon  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you, 
CUsfly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, 
'^Wnbst  is  your  name  ? 

Hduvda.  Miranda.  —  Omyfatherl  ITah&rm^. 

X  hkjB  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

tgasDTNAXD.  Admir'd  Miranda  I 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
^Hiat's  dearest  to  the  world  I    Full  many  a  lady 
I  haye  ey'd  with  best  regard;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
H*ve  I  lik*d  several  women ;  never  any 
^ith  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
^d  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow^dy 
-^d  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  0  you  I 
^  perfect^  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
W  every  creature's  best. 

ttiBAHDA.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
^▼e,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
Hore  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
^d  my  dear  father.    How  features  are  abroad, 
1  am  skiU-less  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower),  I  would  not  wish 
W  oompanion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Bor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Beiides  yourself,  to  like  of.    But  I.  prattle 
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Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

FEBDiNAin).  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would  not  80 !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.    Hear  my  soul  speak: 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Miranda.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Ferdinand.  0  heaven !  O  earth  I  bear  witness  to  this  ■omidi 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief  I     I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  aught  alse  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honor  you. 

Miranda.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Prospbro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections  I     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Ferdinand.  Wherefore  weep  yoa  f 

Miranda.   At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning, 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  no^  I  '11  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Ferdinand.  My  mistress,  dearest^ 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Miranda.  My  husband  then  ? 

Ferdinand.   Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here 's  my  hand. 

Miranda.   And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't :  and  now  farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Ferdinand.   A  thousand   thousand! 

[Exeunt  Ferdinakb  and  MnuLVD^^ 

Prospkro.   So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
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o  we  snxpris'd  with  all ;  bnt  my  lejoioiiig 
aoihing  can  be  moie.    Ill  to  my  book; 
*  yet|  ere  enpper  time^  most  I  perf ona 
ji^  taeinees  appertaining.  {JUL 


Thb  Ghost  and  Hahut. 

Scene:  The  Pla^/brm. 

Bni0t  Ohost  and  Haicur. 

IIaklet.    Whither  wilt   thou   lead   mef   speak.  111   go  ao 

farther. 
<rH08T.  Mark  me. 

IBamlkt.  I  wilL 

<rH08T.  My  hour  is  almost  oome^ 

en  I  to  snlphnroos  and  tormenting  flames 
render  up  myself. 

Hamur.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not:  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
what  I  shall  unfold. 

Hamlbt.  Speak;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear* 

HamlkT.  What? 

Ghost.   I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
l^in'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 
And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  &8t  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
-Aje  burnt  and  purged  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
^^ould  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
jJJ^ke  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres, 
^*^y  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
^f^d  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an-end, 
^ike  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine : 
j^Ut  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
^o  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  —  List,  list,  O  list  I 
^  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,  — 

Ramlkt.  O  GrodI 

Qhost.  Bevenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 
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Haxlet.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foal,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Hamlbt.  Haste  me  to  know  %  that  I,  with  wings  M  twill 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this :  now,  Hamlet,  hear. 
'T  is  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Bankly  abus'd ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Hamlbt.  0,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts 
(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  I)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen. 
0,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there  I 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 
8o  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft  I  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air: 
Brief  let  me  be.  —  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset. 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
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fldn  and  wliolesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine : 
a  moBt  instant  tetter  faark'd  aboat, 
t  laaar-like,  with  Tile  and  loathsome  ernst 
my  smooth  body. 

B  was  U  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
ile^  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  onoe  despoiled, 
off  even  in  tiie  blossom  of  my  sin, 
ooael'd,  disappointed,  onanel'd : 
reekoning  made,  bat  sent  to  my  aoooont 
h  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head: 
orriUe!  O,  horrible  1  most  horrible  f 
ion  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not; 
not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
^ooh  for  luxury  and  damned  incest, 
howsoerer  thou  pursuest  this  aet^ 
It  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive  « 

Lnst  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  heaven, 
.  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
mok  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once, 
glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
:  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire : 

Bu,  adieu!  Hamlet,  remember  me.  [JMl 

[amlkt.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven  1    O  earth!  what  else? 
Lshalll  couple  hell?  — 0  fie!— Hold,  heart; 
1  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
i  bear  me  stiffly  up. —  Remember  thee  ? 
thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
^  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee  ? 
i,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
i  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
laws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
It  youth  and  observation  copied  there, 
i  tiiy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
thin  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
i&iz'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven  f 
OKMt  pernicious  and  perfidious  woman  I 
villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
^  taUes,  —  meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down, 
at  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain, 
least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark :  —  [  Writing. 

)  tmcle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word ; 
iSi  *^  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me." 
ia?e  sworn 't 

HoiATio.   [  Within.']  My  lord !  my  lord  I 
KaaoiLLns.  [  TFttAin.  ]  Lord  Hamlet  f 
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Horatio.   IWUhin.']  He 

Mabosllus.    [  Within.']  So  be  it ! 
Horatio.  [  Within.']  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  I 
Ham£BT.  Hillo,  ho,  ho  I  boy  I  come,  bixcU '« 

Enter  Horatio  and 

MARORLLUft.   How  is 't,  my  noble  lord  f 
Horatio.  V_^ 

'.   0,  wonderful  I 


Ek 


Horatio.  Good  my  lord,  1 


Yon  11  reveal  it. 

Horatio.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Marcsllus. 

Hamlbt.  How  say  you,  then;  would  he: 
it?  — 
But  you  11  be  secret. 

Horatio.  Marobllus.  Ay,  by  heaven,  n 

Hamlbt.   There 's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelliri^ 
he 's  an  arrant  knave.  *i 

Horatio.   There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Hamlet.  Why,  right :  you  are  i*  the^^  '•arth 

nore  circumstance  at  alL     etfr?^^.  ^"^ 


Ajid  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part :  '"^iBjiii^tpan 

You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  pointa^*-^         ^^ 

For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire,      ^ j  ^^ 

Such  as  it  is ;  and,  for  mine  own  poor  par^  ^, 

Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray.  ^ 

Horatio.   These  are  but  wild  and  whirliU 

Hamlbt.   I  am   sorry  they  offend  yoan 
heartily. 

Horatio.   There 's  no  offence,  my  lord.  ^^ 

Hamlbt.   Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  th 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  this  viai^ 
It  it  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you :  ^ 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  i^  ^/-^  ^^  ^^^nici 
(^er-master  't  as  you  may.     And  now,  good   ^  *^  ^^  ^ui^tit 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldierSi  t|. 
Give  me  one  poor  request.  ^^ 

Horatio.  What  is  %  my  lord  ?  ^'^ 

Marcellus.   We  will. 

Hamlet.  Never  make  known  what  you 

Horatio.   Marobllus.   My  lord,  we  wiL" 
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KomATio.  b  fiithy 

My  lord,  not  L 

.Lus.  Nor  ly  m7  lord,  in  faith. 
Upon  my  sword. 
M^  A  UTTT.Lus.  We  have  sworn,  my  \otif  already. 

H^XLBT.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
OsosT.   [^Beneaik.']  Swear. 

1^4in.ET.  Ha,  ha,  boyl  say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  thei«  tme* 
penny? 
Cou&e  on,  ^  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,  «- 
Coxiaent  to  swear. 

SonATio.        Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 
Ra.mi.bt.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen, 
^'^ear  by  my  sword. 

Ohost.  [BenecUA.]  Swear. 

Bamlet.  Hie  et  xtlnque  f  then  we  11  shift  our  gronnd,  «» 
Oome  hither,  gentlemen, 
-^^^  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword: 
^Qver  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
"^©•r  by  my  sword. 

CI^BOST.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

B^XLBT.   Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  &st? 
-^  Worthy  pioner !  —  Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 
BoRATio.   0  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange. 
Hamubt*   And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome, 
^eie  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
^^Un  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.     But  come  ;  — 
"Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy, 
flow  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself,  — 
-^  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on,  — 
1%at  jou,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
^th  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 

Aa,  **  Well,  well,  we  know ;  •*  —  or,  "  We  could,  an  if  we  would ; ''  — « 
Or,  "If  we  list  to  speak ; "  —  or,  '*  There  be,  an  if  they  might  j "  •■  - 
Or  inch  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
'fliat  you  know  aught  of  me :  —  this  not  to  do, 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you. 
Swear. 
Ghost.   [Beneath,]  Swear. 

Hamlet.   Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !  —  So,  gentlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
^  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
K^  do^  if  express  his  love  and  friending  to  yon, 
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Ood  willing^  shall  not  laek.    Let  ns  go  in  togeOitr 
And  still  yoor  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  piay.  — 
The  time  is  oat  of  joint ;  O  cursed  spite  I 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.'— 
Nay,  come  $  let's  go  together. 


SOULOQUY    OF    RiCHABB. 

(From^'Kichaidn.") 

Wh4t  mnst  the  king  do  now  ?    Must  he 

The  king  shall  do  it.    Most  he  be  deposed  ? 

The  king  shall  be  contented.    Most  he  lose 

The  name  of  king  ?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go : 

1 11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 

My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 

My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown. 

My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood. 

My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking  stafi^ 

My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carred  saints, 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 

Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 

Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live, 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'st ;  my  tender-hearted  cousin  I  — 

Well  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 

Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com. 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land : 

Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 

And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  te^rs  T 

As  thus ;  —  to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 

Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 

Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,  —  ''there  lies 

Two  kinsmen  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes." 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?  —  Well,  well,  I  see 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me.  — 

Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 

What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majes^ 

Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Eiohard  die  ? 

You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 
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Mabullus'b  Reproof  to  thb  RojcAire. 

(Fiom  "  JqUdi  Cam") 
WBKRiroBK  rejoice  ?    What  oonqnest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  gmoe  in  captirs  bonda  his  ohariot  wheali  t 
You  blocks,  70a  stonw,  you  wona  than  MSNlan  thingg  I 
0 1  jon  hard  hearts,  yon  cruel  men  of  BomS) 
Knew  yon  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  oliml/d  up  to  walla  and  battlementa, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  ohimney-topa* 
Your  infiuta  in  your  arma,  uid  there  have  aat 
TbB  liT»>long  day,  with  patient  expeotation. 
To  Bee  great  Pompey  psM  the  ttreeta  of  BonUk 
And  when  yon  aaw  his  chariot  hot  ^ipear. 
Hare  you  not  made  aa  uniTexaal  ahon^ 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  bank^ 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  aonnda 

Ifade  in  her  oonoaTe  ahores  ? 

And  do  yon  now  put  on  your  beat  attire  f 

.And'  do  yon  now  cull  out  a  hotidi^  t 

And  do  yon  now  strew  flowera  in  hia  way, 

That  eouea  in  triumph  orer  Fompey'a  Uood  f 

Be  gone  I 

Bun  to  yonr  houses,  fall  upon  year  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

Th^  needs  most  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

.  Fbom  "Mkasttbb  fob  Moasubb.** 
Gould  great  men  thunder. 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jore  would  ne'er  be  qulet^ 
for  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  ose  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
Nothing  but  thunder.    Merciful  hearen  I 
Thoa  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Split* st  the  onwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle  ; 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he  's  moat 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  a] 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  ' 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  1  * 
Would  all  themselves  luigb 
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The  Duke  to  CLAUDia 

(From  "  Measure  for  Meemire.'^ 

Bkasoh  thus  with  lifs ; 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art» 
Seryile  to  all  the  skyey  influencesy 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict.    Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labor'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still :  thoa  art  not  noUe ; 
For  sdl  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st, 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  thou  art  by  no  means  Taliant; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm  :  thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st,  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust :  happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get^ 
And  what  thou  hast  forget* st.     Thou  art  not  certain; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 
After  the  moon :  if  thou  art  rich,  thou  'rt  poor; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee :  friend  hast  thou  none; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins. 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner :  thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  boasted  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant      What 's  yet  in  thisy 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Hamlet's  Soliloqut. 

(From  "  Hamkl.'^ 

To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
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The  elitigs  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune; 

Or  to  take  arma  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them?  —  To  die  —  to  sleeps 

No  more  ;  —  and  by  a  Bleep,  to  say  we  end 

Tlie  beartactke,  and  the  thousand  natural  shooks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  't  is  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die ;  —  to  sleep;  — 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  j  —  ay,  there 's  the  rob ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  hare  sbufflt;d  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  as  pause.     There  's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  luve,  the  law's  delay, 

^«  insoleiuM  of  office,  and  the  Bpams 

That  patient  merit  of  the  anvorthj  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  t  who  would  fardela  bear, 

To  grout  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life^ 

Bat  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death  — 

The  tindiscoTered  country,  from  whoee  boom 

No  traTeller  returns  —  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  uB  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hava^ 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  f 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  | 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolation 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought) 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment^ 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. —  Soft  you,  nowl 

The  fair  Ophelia.  —  Nymph,  In  thy  orisons^ 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 


Pobtia's  Speech. 

(Piom  "  The  Uerchut  of  Tanka.") 
FoBTiA.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained^ 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaTeu, 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
'TIS  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
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Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  { 

But  mercy  is  above  his  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God^s 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore*  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,— 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salyation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  this  much. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which,  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Hust  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  mezohant  there* 


QUXEK  Mab. 

(Xtem  *  Borneo  and  JnBet*) 

O  f  THEN,  I  see.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yon. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 

On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 

Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtesies  straight 

O'er  lawyer's  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 

Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  counsellor's  nose, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
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JLad  ■cwnaHine  oomat  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  ttSi, 
TTinkling  a  psymm's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep^ 
TTifn  he  dieains  of  imffthitr  benefiee. 
Bometime  she  driTeth  o'er  a  scddier's  ned^ 
.And  then  dieams  he  of  outting  foseign  ihioata^ 
Of  hffeaehe%  ambosoedoesy  Spanish  Uades^ 
Of  heslAfas  five  fattiom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
X>ninis  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes  § 
^And,  being  thns  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two^ 
Ajid  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  Tery  Mab^ 
^niat  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
.And  makes  the  elf-loeks  in  fool  sluttish  hairs, 
*^niiehy  onoe  nntangled,  mnoh  misfortone  bodes. 


Soimers. 

*^?BAnT  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed,— 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
^t  then  begins  a  jonmey  in  my  head, 

To  work  my  mind  when  body's  work 's  expired* 
'^fot  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 

Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
^.And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide^ 

Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see; 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  tiiy  shadow  to  my  sightiess  view, 
"^niich,  like  a  jewel  hung'in  ghastly  night, 

Makes  black  night  beaoteoosi  and  her  old  face  new. 
3jo  1  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 
'S'or  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

^HKK  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 

For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected ; 
Sut  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 

And  darkly  bright  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright^ 

How  would  thy  shadow's  form,  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light^ 

When  to  imseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 

By  looking  on  thee  in  the  liviDg  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 
And  n^^ts  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee  me. 
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Oh,  how  mnoh  more  doth  beaaty  beaateons  seeniy 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  tmth  doth  gire  I 
The  rose  looks  fair,  bat  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfomid  tincture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  maskM.  buds  disdloMB : 
Buty  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  live  unwooed,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth,  — 
When  that  shall  vade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry,  — 
Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bom 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 

Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  Judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  thi3,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LiKS  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before. 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 

And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand, 
thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 


^•j 


Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundl«B8  lea 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a,  plea, 

Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
Oil!  how  shall  summer's  honey-breath  hold  out 

Against  the  wreckM  siege  of  batteriog  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 

Kor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
Oh,  fearful  meditation!  where,  alack. 

Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  7 

Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
Oh,  none  1  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  lore  may  still  shine  bright. 


Crabbed  Age  and  Youth. 

{From  "The  PaMionate  Pilgrim.") 
CaxBBSo  age  aad  youth 

Cannot  lire  together: 
Yoath  IB  full  of  pleasanc^ 

Age  is  fall  of  oare ; 
Tontli  like  sammer  morn, 

A^e  like  winter  veather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare. 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age's  breath  is  short ; 
Yonth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame'; 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 

Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 
Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 

Yonth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 
Oh,  my  love,  my  love  is  yonng  1 

Age  I  do  defy  thee ; 

O  sweet  shepherd  !  hie  thee, 
For  methinks  thou  stay'et  too  long. 
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Fbom  **Adonai8.'* 

I  WEEP  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead. 

Ob,  weep  for  Adonais,  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head; 

And  thou,  sad  hour,  selected  from  all  years 

To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow !    Say,  "  With  mc 

Died  Adonais  !    Till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity." 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  1 

Lament  anew,  Urania !    He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain. 

Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pri' 
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The  priest^  the  slaTe,  and  the  Uberlioide^ 
Tninpled  end  mooked  with  many  a  loathU  fUe 

Of  Inet  and  Uood ;  he  went  nntemfied 
Into  the  golf  of  death ;  bat  his  dear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o^er  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of  li|^ 

But  now  thy  youngest,  dearest  one,  has  perished— 

The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew 
Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  oherished. 

And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anewl 
Thy  bxtreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  las^ 

The  bloom  whose  petals,  nipt  before  they  UeWp 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  Uly  lies — the  storm  is  overpasL 
•  •  •  •  •.•  •  « 

Peace,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep- 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 

^  is  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirif  s  knife 

Invulnerable  nothings.     We  decay 
lake  corpses  in  a  ohamel ;  fear  and  grief 

Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 

And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  day. 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 

Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely ;  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull,  dense  world,  compelling  there 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 

To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear, 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's  light 
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The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 

Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thoaghi^ 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.    Chatterton 

Rose  pale  —  his  solemn  agony  had  not 

Tet  faded  from  him  ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 

Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot, 
Ajose ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved ; 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark^ 

But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die. 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 

Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 

"  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry ; 
'^  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 

Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 
Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  Song : 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  I  ** 
•  ••••••  • 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given : 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 

Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 


The  Indian  Serenade. 

I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright ; 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  ray  feet 
Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how!  — 

To  thy  chamber  window.  Sweet  1 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream  — 

And  the  Champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
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Tbe  nightingale's  oomplainti 

It  diM  upon  her  heart  — 
As  I  mnst  on  thine, 

O  belovM  aa  thoa  arti 

Oh,  lift  me  from  the  graaal 

Idiel    Ifaintl    Ifaill 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  oheek  is  oold  and  white,  alas ! 

My  heart  beats  lond  and  fast;  — 
Oh,  press  it  to  thine  own  again, 

Where  it  will  break  at  last  I 

Qdx  to  thx  West  Winik 

I. 

O  wHiD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  antnmn^s  being, 
Thoo,  from  whose  nnseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing^ 

Yellow  and  black  and  pale  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes ;  0  thoo, 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  wingM  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver  —  hear,  0  hear  1 

II. 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion. 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean^ 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Manad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 
Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 
looks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 
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Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  nigkt 

Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepalchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  TBia,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst  -»  O  htar  I 

III. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  BaiaB's  bay. 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !  thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 

The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  —  O  hear  I 

IV, 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 

Than  thou,  0  uncontrollable  !    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  —  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

O  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !    I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proad« 
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T. 

Hake  me  ihy  lyxe^  eren  as  the  fimtl  is : 

What  if  my  leayes  aie  falling  like  its  own  I 
The  tamnlt  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  antomnal  tone, 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thon,  spirit  fieiosb 
My  spirit  1    Be  thoa  me,  impetnoos  one  I 

Driye  my  dead  thoughts  orer  the  nniTone 

Like  withered  leases  to  quicken  a  new  Urthl 
And  by  the  inoantation  of  this  verse, 

Seatter,  as  from  an  oneztingaished  hearth 

Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  t 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  I    O  wind. 

If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  &r  behindf 


Thb  Cloud. 

I  wanre  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowen^ 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leayes  when  laid 

Li  their  noonday  dreams. 
I*rom  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  eyery  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night 't  is  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers. 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits ; 
Li  a  oayem  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits. 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  more 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
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Over  the  rills  and  the  crags  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Whererer  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains : 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath. 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orb^d  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn : 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurL 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sanbeam*proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
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The  triumphal  aich  through  which  I  maieh 

With  hurrioane^  fiie,  and  snow^ 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  117  dMdi^ 

Is  the  million-colored  bow; 
The  sphere-fire  abore  its  soft  colors  wotc. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below, 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  tba  sky  i 
I  passed  through  the  parse  of  iim  ocean  and  shotee; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die^ 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  neyer  a  stain. 

The  pavilion  of  heayen  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  couTez  fleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  cavems  of  rain, 
a  child  from  the  womb^  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb^ 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


To  A  Sktlabk. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 
From  the  earth  thou  springest    . 

Like  a  doud  of  fire ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singsst. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brighfning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight, 
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Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silyer  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel,  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  Toioe  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  clond 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  OTerflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not: 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not ; 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace-tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower; 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  die  view ; 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wingM  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Bain-awakened  flowers. 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  dotii 
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TlMeh  jam,  tprite  or  biid, 

What  tweet  thoughtB  ws  fhiM  I 
I  haTe  nerer  lieud 
PMiae  of  loTe  or  wine 
IlMt  panted  forth  a  flood  of  raptoie  to  difina 

Ohoms  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  ohannt. 
Marched  with  thine  would  be  aU 
But  an  empty  Taont^ 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 

What  ol^eotB  are  the  fonntaina 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignoranoe  of  pain  t 

With  thy  dear  keen  joyanoe 

Languor  cannot  be ; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Nerer  came  near  thee : 
Thon  loYCSt ;  bat  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 


Waking  or  asleep^ 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thou^l 

Tet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear,  — 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  soomer  of  the  groundl 
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Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know,  — 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listeninf 


Abethusa* 

AmxTsusA  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains : 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag. 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks. 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams  ;  — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams ; 

And  gliding  and  springing 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep : 

The  earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alpheus  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook. 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks  ;  —  with  the  spasm 
AU  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below. 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  River-god  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweeps 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 
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^Oh,  sayemel    Oh,  guide  me  I 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me^ 
For  he  grasps  me  now  bj  the  hairl " 

The  load  Ooean  heard. 

To  its  Une  depth  stirred, 
And  divided  at  her  prayer: 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sonny  beam; 

Behind  her  descended 

Her  billows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream;^ 

lake  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main 
Alpheus  rushed  behindy  — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  doudy  wind. 

Under  the  bowers 

Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearlM  thrones, 

Through  the  coral  woods 

Of  the  weltering  floods, 
Over  heaps  of  unyalued  stones ; 

Through  the  dim  beams 

Which  amid  the  streams 
Weave  a  network  of  colored  light ; 

And  under  the  caves. 

Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  g^en  as  the  forest's  night ;  — 

Outspeeding  the  shark. 

And  the  sword-fish  dark, 
Under  the  ocean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts 

Of  the  mountain  clifts. 
They  past  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  bask% 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  thev  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
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In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore ;  — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

To  Night. 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  ware^ 

Spirit  of  Night  1 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear  — 

Swift  be  thy  flight  I 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand  — 

Come,  long  sought  I 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed. 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ?  —  And  I  replied. 

No,  not  thee  1 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon ; 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
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Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  belored  Night— > 
Swift  be  thine  appioadhing  flight 
Gome  soon,  soon! 

Chobus  of  Fubibs. 

(Ffom  ^  Prometheus  Unbomid. ") 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
Where  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning  its  birth. 

Come,  come,  comel 
O  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  yonr  mirth, 
When  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin ;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea. 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track. 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  foodless  wreck ; 

Come,  come,  come  1 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red. 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation  dead ; 
Leaye  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  fatore  burning : 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-contempt  implanted 
In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unkindled  fuel : 
Leave  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreamer ;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Is  he  with  fear. 
Come,  come,  come ! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate, 
And  we  burthen  the  blast  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here. 

Voice  in  the  Air. 

Life  of  Life  I  thy  lips  enkindle 
With  their  love  the  breath  between  them ; 

And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Make  the  cold  air  fire  :  then  screen  them 

In  those  looks,  where  whoso  gazes 

Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Child  of  Light  I  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them : 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 
Through  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them ; 
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And  this  atmosphere  diyinest 
Shroads  thee  wheresoever  thou 

Fair  are  others :  none  beholds  thee. 
But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 
From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor; 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever  I 

Lamp  of  Earth !  where'er  thou  movest 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness^ 

And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness. 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing  I 

ASIA« 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 

Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  a  helm  conducting  it; 

Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever. 
Upon  that  many-winding  river. 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound, 

Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around. 

Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound : 

Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  serene  dominions ; 

Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar. 
Without  a  course,  without  a  star. 

But  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven ; 
Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 
By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 
Where  never  mortal  pi||U|figlided, 
The  boat  of  my  desi^^W^^^Ml : 

Realms  where  the  air  w  ^^ve,         ^ 

Which  in  the  winds  an*  ^^c^ 

Harmonizing  this  eartl 
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Pastobal  Baixad. 

SiKOB  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine : 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine ! 
I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by. 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh ; 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prize  them  no  more. 

But  why  do  I  languish  in  vain ; 

Why  wander  thus  pensively  here  ? 
Oh!  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain 

Where  I  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear  ? 
They  tell  me  my  favorite  maid, 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown : 
Alas !  where  with  her  I  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 
What  anguish  I  felt  at  my  heart  I 

Tet  I  thought  —  but  it  might  not  be  so  — 
T  was  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart 
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She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew,  — 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern : 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  retam. 

The  pilgrim  that  journeys  all  day 

To  visit  some  far  distant  shrine, 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  the  fair 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  I  owe^  — 
Soft  Hope  is  the  relic  I  bear, 

And  my  solace  wherever  I  go. 

SONQ. 

I  TOLD  my  nymph,  I  told  her  true. 
My  fields  were  small,  my  flocks  were  few; 
While  faltering  accents  spoke  my  fear 
That  Flavia  might  not  prove  sincere. 

Of  crops  destroyed  by  vernal  cold. 
And  vagrant  sheep  that  left  my  fold,  — 
Of  these  she  heard,  yet  bore  to  hear : 
And  is  not  Flavia  then  sincere? 

How,  changed  by  Fortune's  fickle  wind. 
The  friends  I  loved  became  unkind, 
She  heard,  and  shed  a  generous  tear : 
And  is  not  Flavia  then  sincere  ? 

How,  if  she  deigned  my  love  to  bless, 
My  Flavia  must  not  hope  for  dress,  — 
This  too  she  heard,  and  smiled  to  hear : 
And  Flavia,  sure,  must  be  sincere. 

Gro  shear  your  flocks,  ye  jovial  swains  I 
Gro  reap  the  plenty  of  your  plains ; 
Despoiled  of  all  which  you  revere, 
I  know  my  Flavians  love  sincere. 

Disappointment. 

(Prom  "  A  PaBtomL") 

Ye  shepherds  I  give  ear  to  my  lay. 
And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep : 

They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
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Yet  do  not  my  folly  reprove : 
She  was  fair  —  and  my  paasion  begun} 

She  smiled  —  and  I  ooold  not  bnt  loTe  $ 
She  is  faithless — and  I  am  nndone. 

Perhaps  I  was  void  of  all  thought ; 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee 
That  a  nymph  so  complete  would  be  aooglit 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah !  love  every  hope  oan  inspire : 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while, 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  forever  adorned  with  a 


She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  nndone : 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endnrSy 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  ourei 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  vain 

Amid  nymphs  of  a  higher  degree : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  &ir  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alas  I  from  the  day  that  we  met^ 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes. 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ? 
Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain; 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree^ 
Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose, 

The  sound  of  a  murmuring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  flows, 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydon*s  theme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight. 

But  we  're  not  to  find  them  our  own : 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace  I 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fiy ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  ehase^ 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
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Tet  my  reed  shall  resound  through  the  giofe 
With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun : 

How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  loTe  t 
Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 

Thb  Damb  akd  hbb  School. 

(From  **  The  SchoolmutzMB.") 

A  RUSSET  Stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 

A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
'T  was  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own : 

'T  was  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  &ir; 

'T  was  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare : 
And  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 

Through  pious  awe  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  gioaXBd 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth, 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear : 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behoove. 

Who  should  not  honored  eld  with  these  revere : 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need. 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  camel 

Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim : 
And  if  Neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 

Herbs  too  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew. 

Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak ; 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  a  few. 
Of  gray  renown,  within  these  borders  grew,  — 

The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme. 
Fresh  balm,  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue, 

The  lowly  gill  that  never  dares  to  dimb : 
And  more  I  fain  would  singi  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 
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Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  nnsimg, 

That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around ; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue ; 

And  plantain  ribbed,  that  heals  the  reaper's  wound; 

And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 

Shall  be  erewhile  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amid  the  labors  of  her  loom, 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 

And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whUom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer. 

Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here, 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  appear. 

0  wassel  days  !    O  customs  meet  and  welll 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  its  lofty  sphere  I 

Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 
^ifor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwelL 
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this  story  Mendelssohn  is  introduced  among  the  characters  as 
'' Seraphael,"  and  similarly  Beethoven  appears  in  her  still  m^re 
striking  romance  *' Rumour"  (1858).  Her  other  works  incl«jsde 
"  Counterparts  "  (1854) ;  " My  First  Season  "  (1855) ;  "The  Dom.l)le 
Coronet  *'  (1856) ;  "  Almost  a  Heroine*'  (1859).  She  wrote  at  tiDces 
over  the  pseudonym  "  E.  Berger." 


The  Symphony. 

(From  "Charles  Anchester.*^ 

Thb  season  came,  and  I  shall  never  forget  its  opening.  ^^ 
was  late  in  April,  exquisite  weather,  halcyon,  blooming;  0^3 
memory  expands  to  it  now.  Prom  Italy  he  returned,  ff^ 
came  upon  us  suddenly ;  there  was  no  time  to  organize  a  pro- 
cession, to  marshal  a  welcome  chorus;  none  knew  of  his  a:^"' 
rival  until  he  appeared. 

We  had  been  rambling  in  the  woods,  Franz  and  I,  and  we^^ 
lounging  homeward  laden  with  wild  flowers  and  lily-buncbc'^« 
Franz  was  a  kind  creature  to  me  now,  and  in  my  lonelinessi'   I 
sought  him  always.     We  heard,  even  among  the  moss,  a  noi  86 
of  distant  shoutings  —  nobody  shouted  in  that  spot  except  otit 
own  —  and  we  hurried  homeward.     I  was  quite  faint  with  ex- 
pectation, and  being  very  wearied  sat  down  to  rest  on  one  of 
those  seats  that  everywhere    invite   budu^y  places,    while      J 
Delemann  sped  onward  for  inform^H^^^Hi  A 

Returning,  he  announced   moplj^^^^^^fciPfc^  Oksfmlkt^^^ 
has  arrived ;  they  are  drawing  the  "* 

ashamed  of  what  I  did.     I  could 
dered  about  in  the  village  possess 
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)iild  see  him  there,  or  that  he  would  espj  me:  no  radh 

5- 

came  back  to  supper,  excited,  expectant;  he  was  gone.  I 
rved  it  and  felt  I  did,  for  my  cowardice ;  but  at  the  end  of 
er  the  head  of  the  centre  table,  haying  waited  until  then, 
terately  took  from  his  deep  pocket  and  presented  me  with 
lie,  a  very  tiny  note,  that  was  none  the  fresher  for  having 
an  hour  or  two  among  snuff  and  **  tabac. "  But  this  note- 
almost  set  me  raving.  It  was  short  indeed,  yet  honey 
t 

I  am  not  to  find  thee  here,  my  Carl,  although  I  came  on  pur- 
Art  not  thou  still  my  eldest  child  ?  Gome  to  me  then,  to- 
ow,  it  will  be  thy  Sunday,  and  thy  room  shall  be  ready ;  also 
litUe  friends  of  thine,  I  and  he.  Do  not  forget  me  — thine^ 
phael/' 

le  had  made  every  arrangement  for  my  visit,  and  I  never 
k  of  his  kindness  in  these  particulars  without  being  re- 
led  that  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  this  genius  was  it 
beneficently  gentle.  I  spent  such  an  afternoon  as  would 
been  cheaply  purchased  by  a  whole  life  of  solitude ;  but  I 
t  only  advert  to  one  circumstance  that  distinguished  it 
Ye  were  walking  upon  the  lovely  terrace,  among  bright 
)le8  just  arranged,  and  dazzling  flowers;  he  was  gentle, 
al,  animated  —  I  felt  my  time  was  come.  I  therefore 
ht  myself  to  say  —  "  Sir,  1  have  a  very,  most  particular 
r  to  ask  of  you ;  it  is  that  you  will  condescend  to  give  me 
'  opinion  of  a  piece  of  music  which  some  one  has  written : 
ve  brought  it  with  me  on  purpose  —  may  I  fetch  it  ?  it  is 
ly  hat  in  the  house. " 

''By  all  means,  this  very  moment,  Garlomein  —  or  no, 
er  we  will  go  indoors  together,  and  examine  it  quietly.  It 
line  own,  of  course  ?  " 

'^Oh!  no,  sir,  I  should  have  said  so  directly.  It  is  a  young 
r%  and  she  knows  nothing  of  my  bringing  it.  I  stole  it 
tther." 

^Ah!  true,"  he  replied  simply,  and  led  me  to  that  beauti- 

music-room.      T  was  fain  to  realize   Maria's  dream  as  I 

|U  those  radiant  organ-pipes  beneath  that  glorious  arch  — 

wooded   pianoforte,   with  its  keys  milk-white  and 

""""^  me  but  to  that  which  was  lovelier  than  her 

rous  presence  pervading  that  luxury  of 
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artistic  life.  Seraphael  was  more  innocent,  more  brilliaiit  in 
beharior  at  his  home  than  anywhere;  the  noble  spaces  and 
exquisitely  appointed  rooms  seemed  to  affect  him  merely  u 
secluded  warmth  affects  an  exotic  flower;  he  expanded  more 
fully,  fragrantly,  in  the  rich  repose. 

At  the  cedar  writing-table  he  paused,  and  stood  waiting 
silently  while  I  fetched  the  score.  As  I  unfolded  it  before 
him  I  was  even  more  astonished  than  ever  at  the  perfection  of 
its  appearance ;  I  hesitated  not  the  least  to  place  it  in  thow 
most  delicate  of  all  delicate  hands.  I  saw  his  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  have  drawn  into  them  the  very  violet  of  the  Italian 
heaven,  so  dark  they  gleamed  through  the  down-let  laahea, 
fasten  themselves  eagerly  for  an  instant  upon  the  title  sheet, 
where,  after  his  own  fashion,  Maria  had  written  her  ancient 
name  ^^Cerinthia"  only,  in  the  comer;  but  then  he  laid  the 
score,  having  opened  the  first  page,  upon  the  table  and  knelt 
down  before  it,  plunging  his  fingers  into  the  splendid  curls  of  1^ 
his  regal  head,  his  very  brow  being  buried  in  their  shadow  as  |> 
he  bent,  bowed,  leaned  into  the  page,  and  page  after  page  nntil 
the  end. 

With  restless  rapidity  his  hand  flashed  back  the  leaves — 
his  eye  drank  the  spirit  of  those  signs;  but  he  spoke  noi^^ 
stirred  not;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  not  watch  him,  as 
was  doing  so  most  decidedly ;  and  I  disentangled  myself  froi^^ 
that  reverie  with  a  shock. 

I  walked  to  the  carved  music-stands  —  the  painted  musie> — ^ 
cases.     I  examined  the  costly  manuscripts  and  olden  tome^^^ 
arrayed  on  polished  cabinets.     I  blinded  myself  with  the  sun     ^' 
shine  streaming  through  stained  compartments  in  the  window^"^ 
to  carnation-toned  velvet  of  the  furniture  —  I  peered  into  th^  ^ 
pianoforte,  and  yearned  for  it  to  awaken  —  and  rested  long  an^^^  ^ 
rapturously  before  a  mighty  marble  likeness  of  the  sdf-crowne-^ 
Beethoven.     It  was  garlanded  with  grapes  and  vine  leaves 
fondled  the  wild  locks  in  gracefullest  fraternity ;  it  was  mount 
upon  a  pedestal  of  granite,  where  also  the  alabaster  fruit  ai^^d 
tendrils  clustered,  clasping  it  like  frozen  summer,  and  benea'^tflib 
the  bust  the  own  investment  glittered  — 

''  Tonkunst's  Bacchus." 

It  was  no  longer  difficult  to  pass  away  the  time  without  beixi^ 
troublesome  to  myself  or  Seraphael.     I  was  lost  in 
ant  reminiscence  that  the  stormy  brow,  the  eyes  of 
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ihe  torn  heart,  the  weary  soul  were  now  heaven's  lights 
heaven's  love,  its  calm,  its  gladness.  For  quite  an  hour  I 
stood  there,  so  remembering  and  desiring  ever  to  remember. 
And  then  that  sweet,  that  living  voice  aroused  me.  Without 
looking  up  he  said :  — 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Carlomein,  that  she  has  had  no  help 
here  ? '' 

^  Sir,  she  could  have  had  none ;  it  was  all  and  entirely  her 
own.     No  one  knew  she  had  written  except  myself. " 

Then  in  his  clearest  tones  he  answered:  ^^It  is  as  I  ex- 
pected. It  is  terrible,  Carlomein,  to  think  that  this  work 
might  have  perished,  and  I  embrace  thee,  Carlomein,  for  hav- 
ing secured  to  me  its  possession. " 

^ Is  it  so  very  good,  then,  sir?  Maria  was  very  ignorant 
about  it,  and  could  not  even  play  it  for  herself." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  she  has  made  too  full  a  score. "  He  smiled 
his  sweetest  smile  —  ''but  for  all  that  we  will  not  strike  out 
one  note.     Why  is  it  not  finished,  Carlomein?" 

I  might  have  related  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  his  manner  was  very  regal  just  now,  and  1  merely 
said:  ''I  rather  think  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  first  two 
movements,  for  although  she  said  she  could  finish  it  she  did 
not,  and  I  have  kept  it  some  time." 

"  You  should  have  written  to  me,  Carlomein,  or  sent  it  to 
me;  it  must  and  shall  be  finished.  The  work  is  of  Heaven's 
own.  What  earthly  inspiration  could  have  taught  her  strains 
like  these?  they  are  of  a  priestess  and  a  prophetess  —  she  has 
soared  beyond  us  all." 

He  arose  suddenly,  a  fixed  glow  was  upon  his  face,  his  eyes 
^©re  one  solemn  glory.  He  came  to  the  piano,  he  pushed  me 
B^ntly  aside,  he  took  his  seat  as  noiselessly,  he  began  to  play. 
*^  'Would  not  retire  —  I  stood  where  I  could  both  see  and  hear. 
It  Was  the  second  movement  that  first  arrested  him.  He  gave 
^  the  white-faced  keys  a  hundred  voices.  Tone  upon  tone  was 
^^ilt,  the  chords  prrew  larger  and  larger;  no  other  hand  could 
^^ve  elicited  the  force,  the  burden,  the  breadth  of  the  orches- 
^^\  medium,  from  those  faint  notes  and  few.  His  articulating 
^iiger  supplied  all  needs  of  mechanism;  he  doubled  and  re- 
doubled his  power. 

Never  shall  I  forget  it.  The  measure  so  long  and  lingering 
■*-the  modulations  so  like  his  own  —  the  very  subject  moulded 
from  the  chosen  key  like  sculpture  of  the  most  perfect  chisel- 
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ling  from  a  block  of  the  softest  grain — so  appropriate,  so 
terlj.      But  what  pained  me  through  the  loveliness  of 
conception  was  to  realize  the  mood  suggesting  it  —  a  plaii^^^ 
of  spiritual  suffering,  a  hungering  and  thirsting  hearti  a  ph 
of  exhausted  sadness. 

He  felt  it  too;  for  as  the  weary,  yet  unreproachfol 
fell  from  under  his  music-burdened  fingers,  he  dropped 
glorious  head  as  a  lily  in  the  drenching  rain  —  his  lips 
grave,  the  ecstatic  smile  was  lost,  and  in  his  eyes  there  wa^^  ^ 
dim  expression  though  they  melted  not  to  tears.     I  was  s^^j^ 
that  Maria  had  conserved  her  dream,  for  a  strange  intermitt^D^ 
accompaniment  streamed  through  the  loftier  appeal,  and  ^^as 
as  a  golden  mist  over  too  much  piercing  brightness. 

The  movement  was  very  long,  and  he  never  spoke  all 
through  it,  neither  when  he  had  played  as  far  as  she  had  writ- 
ten ;  but  turned  back  to  the  first,  as  yet  untried. 

Again  was  I  forcibly  reminded  of  what  I  had  said  on  my 
first  acquaintance  with  her  —  she  had,  without  servile  inten- 
tion, caught  the  very  spirit  of  Seraphael  as  it  wandered  through 
his  compositions,  and  imprisoned  it  in  the  sympathy  of  her 
own.     It  was  as  two  flowers  whose  form  is  single  and  th^ 
same,  but  the  hues  were  of  different  distribution,  and  still  hi^ 
own  supreme.     I  cannot  describe  the  first  movement  further;   ^ 
was  too  young  to  be  astonished,  carried  away  by  the  miracle  cp^ 
its  consummation  under  such  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  1  cm^ 
remember  how  completely  I  felt  I  might  always  trust  myself  1^ 
future  when  any  one  should  gain  such  ascendency  over  my  co^^* 
victions,  which,  by  the  way,  never  happened. 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  that  evening :  suffice  it  to  say  thai     ^ 
left  the  score  with  the  Chevalier,  and  though  he  did  not  t^^^ 
me  in  so  many  words,  I  felt  sure  he  himself  would  restore  it 
the  writer. 

On  Monday  evening  I  was  very  expectant,  and  not  in 
for  she  sent  me  a  note  of  invitation  —  an  attention  I  had  n^^^ 
received  from  her  since  my  rebellious  behavior.     She  was  alois*^ 
and  even  now  writing  ;  she  arose  hastily,  and  for  some  momeim'^ 
could  not  command  her  voice ;  she  said  what  I  shall  not  rei 
except  that  she  was  too  generous,  as  regarded  her  late 
and  then  she  explained  what  follows :  — 

^^The  Chevalier  came  this  morning,  and,  Carl,  I  ocmld  oaJf 
send  for  you  because  it  is  you  who  have  done  it  all  for  me  ifl 
spite  of  my  ingratitude,  and  alas  I  I  never  can  repay  yoo.    I 
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feel,  Carl,  now  that  it  is  better  not  to  haye  all  one  wishes  for  at 
once.     If  I  had  not  waited  the  shock  would  have  killed  me." 

I  looked  at  her  —  tried  to  make  out  to  my  sight  that  she  did 
not,  even  now,  look  as  if  ready  to  die  —  her  lips  had  lost  their 
fever  rose,  and  were  pale  as  the  violets  that  strewed  her  eyes ; 
the  faint  blue  threads  of  veins  on  the  backs  of  her  hands ;  the 
thin  polish  of  those  temples  standing  clear  from  her  darkest 
tudr  —  these  things  burned  upon  my  brain,  and  gave  me  a  sick- 
ening thrill.  I  felt,  can  Anastase  have  seen  her  ? — can  he  have 
known  this? 

I  was  most  of  all  alarmed  at  what  I  myself  had  done,  still  I 
was  altogether  surprised  at  the  renewal  of  my  fears,  for  on  the 
Saturday  she  had  not  only  seemed,  but  been  herself  —  her 
cheeks,  her  lips,  her  brow,  all  wearing  tlie  old  healthful  radi- 
ance. 

**  Maria ! "  I  exclaimed  —  "  dear  Maria  —  will  you  tell  me 
irhy  this  symphony  makes  you  ill,  or  look  so  ill  ?  You  were 
quite  well  on  Saturday,  I  thought,  or  you  may  quite  believe  I 
should  never  have  done  what  I  did." 

^*  Do  I  look  ill,  Carl  ?  I  do  not  feel  ill,  only  desperately 
excited.  I  have  no  headache,  and  what  is  better,  no  heart  pain 
now.  Do  you  know  what  is  to  be  ?  I  tell  you,  because  you  wii^^ 
rejoice  that  you  have  done  it.  This  work  is  to  be  finished  and 
to  be  heard.     An  orchestra  will  return  mv  dream  to  God." 

"  Ah  !  your  dream,  Maria  —  I  thought  of  that.  But  shall  1 
bear  it,  Maria  ?  " 

"  You  will  play  for  me,  Carl  —  and  Florimond.  Oh !  I  must 
iot  remember  that.  And  the  Chevalier,  Carl.  He  even  en- 
•''^eated,  the  proud  soul  —  the  divinely  missioned  entreated  me  to 
^^rpetuate  the  work.  I  can  write  now  without  fear,  he  has 
*^de  me  free.     I  feared  myself  before,  now  I  only  fear  him." 

^  Maria,  what  of  Anastase  ?  Does  he  know,  and  what  does 
^^  think?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Carl,  for  I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  did. 
&e  was  foolish,  and  so  was  I,  but  it  was  for  joy  on  both  our 
Parts." 

"  You  cried,  then  ?    There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of." 

"  We  ought  to  have  restrained  ourselves  when  the  Chevalier 
^as  by.  He  must  love  Florimond  now,  for  he  fetched  him  him- 
self, and  told  him  what  I  had  done  and  was  still  to  do." 

It  is  well  for  us  that  time  does  not  stay  —  not  grievous,  but 
a  gladsome  thought,  that  all  we  most  dread  is  carried  beyond 
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our  reach  by  its  force,  and  that  all  we  love  and  long  to  cberisli 
is  but  taken  that  it  may  remain,  beyond  us,  to  ripen  in  eternity 
until  we  too  ripen  to  rejoin  it.  Still  there  is  a  pain  wholl] 
untinctured  with  pleasure  in  recalling  certain  of  its  shocka 
re-living  them,  returning  upon  them  with  memory. 

The  most  glorious  of  our  days,  however,  strike  us  with  a; 
troubled  a  reminiscence,  so  that  we  ought  not  to  complain,  noi 
to  desire  other  than  that  the  past  should  rest,  as  it  does,  an* 
as  alone  the  dead  beside  repose  —  in  hope.  I  have  brought  m3 
self  to  the  recollection  of  certain  passages  in  my  youth's  history 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  more  precious  than  the  sympathy^ 
so  rare,  of  circumstance  with  passion  —  nothing  so  difficult  to 
describe,  yet  that  we  so  long  to  win. 

It  is  seldom  that  what  happens  is  chance  we  would  have  left 
unchanged  could  we  have  passed  sentence  of  our  will  upon  it, 
but  still  more  unwonted  is  it  to  feel,  after  a  lapse  of  eventful 
times,  that  what  haB  happened  was  not  only  the  best,  but  the 
only  thing  to  happen,  all  things  considered  that  have  intervened. 
This  I  feel  now  about  the  saddest  lesson  I  learned  in  my  ex- 
uberant boyhood  —  a  lesson  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  can 
never  desire  to  discharge  from  my  life's  remembrance. 
I  Everything  prospered  with  us  after  the  arrangement  oni 
friend  and  lord  had  made  for  Maria.  I  can  only  say  of  my  im- 
pressions that  they  were  of  the  utmost  perfectibility  of  human 
wishes  in  their  accomplishment,  for  she  had  indeed  nothing 
left  to  wish  for. 

I  would  fain  delineate  the  singular  and  touching  gratitude 
she  evinced  toward  Seraphael,  but  it  did  not  distribute  itself  in 
words ;  I  believe  she  was  altogether  so  much  affected  by  hie 
goodness  that  she  dared  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  saw  her  constantly 
between  his  return  and  the  approaching  examinations,  but  oui 
intercourse  was  still  and  silent.  I  watched  her  glide  from  room 
to  room  at  Cecilia,  or  found  her  dark  hair  sweeping  the  score  at 
her  home,  so  calmly  —  she  herself  calmer  than  the  calmest  — 
calm  as  —  Anastase  himself.  Indeed  to  him  she  appeared  to 
have  transferred  the  whole  impetuousness  of  her  nature  ;  he  wag 
changed  also,  his  kindness  toward  myself  warmer  than  it  evei 
had  been,  but  his  brow  oppressed,  his  air  of  agitation,  I  deemed 
him  verily  most  anxious  for  the  result.  Maria  had  not  more 
than  a  month  to  work  on  the  ''he  symphony  and  to  com- 

plete it,  as  Seraphael  had  y  ^Ived  that  it  ahonld  be 

rehearsed  Y  ^tjjw 
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Maria,  I  belieye,  would  not  have  listened  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment from  any  other  lips,  and  Florimond's  dissatisfaction  at  a 
premature  publicity  was  such  that  the  Chevalier  —  autocratic 
even  in  granting  a  favor  —  which  he  must  ever  grant  in  his  own 
way  —  had  permitted  the  following  order  to  be  observed  in 
aaticipation. 

After  our  own  morning  performance  by  the  pupils  only  and 
their  respective  masters,  the  hall  would  be  cleared,  the  audience 
and  members  should  disperse,  and  only  the  strictly  required 
players  for  the  orchestra  remain,  Seraphael  himself  having 
chosen  these.  Maria  was  herself  to  conduct  the  rehearsal,  and 
those  alone  whose  assistance  she  would  demand  had  received  an 
intimation  of  the  secret  of  her  authorship.  I  trembled  when 
the  concluding  announcement  was  made  to  me,  for  I  had  a  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  be  kept  too  quiet ;  also  Anastase,  to  my 
oianifest  appreciation,  shared  my  fear,  but  Seraphael  was  irre- 
sistible,  especially  as  Maria  had  assented,  had  absorbed  herself 
in  the  contemplation  of  her  intentions,  even  to  eagerness  that 
they  should  be  achieved. 

Our  orchestra  was,  though  small,  brilliant ;  and  in  such  per- 
fect training  as  I  seldom  experienced  in  England.  Our  own 
i^bearsals  were  concluded  by  the  week  before  the  concert,  and 
there  remained  rather  less  for  me  to  do.  Those  few  days  I  was 
Inexpressibly  wretched,  a  foreboding  drowned  my  ecstatic  hopes 
^  dread ;  they  became  a  constant  effort  to  maintain,  though 
everything  still  smiled  around  us. 

The  Tuesday  was  our  concert  morning ;  on  Sunday  that  week 
1  met  Maria  as  we  came  from  church.     She  was  sitting  in  the 
*nnlight  upon  one  of  the  graves.     Josephine  was  not  near  her 
^ot  her  brother ;  only  Florimond,  who  was  behind  me,  ran  and 
loined  her  before  I  beheld  that  she  beckoned  to  me.     I  did  hardly 
^e  to  go  forward  as  they  were  both  together  ;  but  he  also  bade 
^  approach  by  a  very  gentle  smile.     The  broad   lime-trees 
shadowed  the  church,  and  the  blossoms  unopened  hung  over 
ftem  in  ripest  bud  ;  it  was  one  of  those  oppressively  sweet  sea- 
sons that   remind   one  —  at  least   me  —  of  the   resurrection 
iQoming. 

"  Sit  down  by  me,  Carl,"  said  Maria,  who  had  taken  off  her 
(^o?es,  and  was  already  playing  with  Florimond's  fingers  as  if 
ihe  were  quite  alone  with  him,  though  the  churchyard  was  yet 
Uf-filled  with  people. 

^  llarift,"  I  said,  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  that  was 
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hung  with  faded  garlands,  ^  why  don't  you  sit  in  tiie  shade  ?    It 
is  a  very  warm  day." 

^^  So  it  is  very  warm,  and  that  is  what  I  like ;  I  am  never 
warm  enough  here,  and  Florimond  too  loves  the  sun.  1  could 
not  sit  under  a  tree  this  day,  everything  is  so  bright  as  I  wish 
it.  Carl,  I  was  going  to  tell  Florimond,  and  I  will  tell  you,  that 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  too  glad  to  bear  what  is  before  me.  I  did  not 
think  so  until  it  came  so  very  near.  I  am  afraid  when  I  stand 
up  my  heart  will  fail." 

^  Are  you  frightened,  Maria  ?  "  I  asked  in  my  simplicity. 

^^  That  is  not  it,  though  I  am  also  frightened.  But  I  feel  as 
if  it  were  scarcely  the  thing  for  me  to  do,  to  stand  up  and  con- 
trol those  of  whom  I  am  no  master.    Is  it  not  so,  Florimond  ?  " 

^^  Maria,  the  Chevalier  is  the  only  judge,  and  I  am  certain 
you  will  not,  as  a  woman,  allow  your  feelings  to  get  the  better  of 
you.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  suffer  on  your  account  than 
you  can  possibly  feel." 

"  I  do  not  see  that." 

^^  It  is  so,  and  should  be  seen  by  you.  If  your  work  should 
in  any  respect  fail,  imagine  what  that  failure  would  cost  me." 

I  looked  up  in  utter  indignation,  but  was  disarmed  by  the  ex* 
pression ;  a  vague  sadness  possessed  it,  a  certain  air  of  tender 
resignation  ;  his  hauteur  had  melted,  though  his  manner  retained 
its  distance. 

^^As  if  it  could  be  a  failure!"  I  exclaimed;  ^^why,  w^ 
already  know  how  much  it  is!" 

^'  I  do  not,  Auchester,  and  I  am  not  unwilling  to  confess  mjr^ 
ignorance.  If  our  symphony  even  prove  worthy  of  our  Cecilia  .^ 
I  shall  still  be  anxious." 

"  Why,  Florimond  ?  "  she  demanded  wistfully. 

'^  On  account  of  your  health.  You  know  what  you  promise«d 
me. 

"  Not  to  write  for  a  year.    That  is  easy  to  say." 

'^  But  not  so  easy  to  do.  You  make  every  point  an  extrent^^ 
Maria." 

'^  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean  about  my  health." 

"  You  cannot  ?  " 

She  blushed  lightly  and  frowned  a  shade.  ^^  I  have  told  yon, 
Florimond,  how  often  I  have  had  that  pain  before." 

"  And  you  told  me  also  what  they  said." 

His  tones  were  now  so  grave  that  I  could  not  bear  to  OOB^ 
jecture  their  significance.    He  went  on :  — 
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^  I  do  not  consider,  Maria,  that  for  a  person  of  genins  it  is 
anj  hardship  to  be  discouraged  from  too  much  effort,  especially 
when  the  effect  will  become  enhanced  by  a  matured  experience." 

**  You  are  very  unkind,  Plorimond." 

Indeed  I  thought  so  too. 

"  1  only  care  to  please  you.** 

^^  No,  Maria,  you  had  not  a  thought  of  me  in  writing." 

^^  And  yet  you  yourself  gave  me  the  first  idea.  But  you  are 
right;  1  wrote  without  reference  to  any  one,  and  because  I 
burned  to  do  so.'* 

**  And  you  bum  less  now  for  it ;  tell  me  that." 

"  I  do  not  burn  any  longer,  I  weary  for  it  to  be  over ;  I  desire 
to  hear  it  once,  and  then  you  may  take  it  away,  and  I  will  never 
see  it  any  more." 

*'  That  is  quite  as  unnatural  as  the  excessive  desire  to  have 
fatigued  of  what  you  loved.  But,  Maria,  I  trust  this  weariness 
of  yours  will  not  appear  before  the  Chevalier,  after  all  his  pain 
nnd  interest." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  Plorimond,  but  I  do  not  know." 
It  did  not.  The  next  day  the  Chevalier  came  over  to  Cecilia, 
uid  slept  that  night  in  the  village.  The  tremendous  consequence 
of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  might  almost  have  erased,  as  a 
rolling  sea,  all  identical  remembrance,  and  indeed  it  has  sufficed 
to  leave  behind  it  what  is  as  but  a  picture  ouce  discerned  and 
then  forever  darkened.  The  cool  early  romance  of  the  wreaths 
*ad  garlands  —  for  we  all  rose  at  dawn  to  decorate  the  entrance, 
the  corridors,  the  hall,  the  reception-room —  the  masses  of  may- 
bloom  and  lilies  that  arrived  with  the  sun  ;  the  wild  beauty  over- 
banging  everything,  the  mysterious  freshness  I  have  mentioned ; 
^^  some  effects  just  so  conceived,  before. 

I  myself  adorned  with  laurels  and  lilies  the  conductor's  desk, 
^d  the  whole  time  as  much  in  a  dream  as  ever  when  asleep  ;  at 
*ll  events  I  could  even  realize  less.  Maria  was  not  at  hand,  nor 
^uld  I  see  her.  She  breakfasted  alone  with  Anastase,  and 
although  I  shall  never  know  what  happened  between  them  that 
horning,  I  have  ever  rejoiced  that  she  did  so. 

When  our  floral  arrangements  were  perfected  I  could  not 
^^en  criticise  them ;  I  fiew  to  my  bed  and  sat  down  upon  it, 
folding  my  violin,  my  dearest,  in  my  arms.  There  I  rested, 
perhaps  slept ;  strange  thoughts  were  mine  in  that  short  time, 
^hich  seemed  immeasurably  lenorthening.  Most  like  dreams, 
^,  those  very  thoughts,  for  they  were  all  rushing  to  a  crisis.     I 
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recalled  my  cue,  however,  and  what  that  alarming  peal  of 
meant,  sounding  through  the  avenues  of  Cecilia. 

As  we  ever  cast  off  things  behind,  my  passion  ooold  cnlf 
hold  upon  the  future.  I  was  but,  with  all  my  speed,  just  in  tiiii9 
to  fall  into  procession  with  the  rest.  The  chorus  first  singing, 
the  band  in  the  midst,  behind  our  professors  in  order,  and  on 
either  side  our  own  dark  lines  the  female  pupils  a  double  streak 
of  white.  I  have  not  alluded  to  our  examinations,  with  which, 
however,  I  had  little  enough  to  do.  But  we  all  pressed  forward 
in  contemporaneous  state,  and  so  entered  the  antechamber  of  the 
hall.  It  was  the  most  purely  brilliant  scene  I  ever  saw ;  pre- 
pared under  the  eye  of  the  masters  in  our  universal  absence,  I 
could  recognize  but  one  taste,  but  one  eye,  one  hand,  in  that 
blending  of  all  deep  with  all  most  dazzling  flower-tints. 

One  double  garland,  a  harp  in  a  circle,  the  symbol  of  im- 
mortal harmony,  wrought  out  of  snowy  roses  and  azure  ribbons, 
hung  exactly  above  the  table ;  but  the  table  was  itself  covered 
with  snowy  damask,  fold  upon  fluted  fold,  so  that  nothings 
whatever  lay  beneath  it,  could  be  given  to  the  gaze. 

Through  the  antechamber  of  the  decorated  hall  we  passed, 
and  then  a  lapse  of  music  half- restored  me  to  myself;  only  hal^ 
despite  the  overture  of  his,  with  choral  relief,  with  intersong, 
that  I  had  never  heard  before  and  that  he  had  written  only  for^ 
us ;  despite  his  presence,  his  conducting  charm. 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  we  returned,  pell-mell  now,  jus^ 
as  we  pleased,  notwithstanding  calls  to  order  and  the  pulses  o^rr 
the  measuring  voices.  Just  then  I  found  myself  by  Maria... 
Through  that  sea-like  resonance  she  whispered:  — 

"  Do  not  be  surprised,  Carl,  if  the  Chevalier  presents  y< 
with  a  prize. " 

"  I  have  not  tried  for  one,  Maria. " 

"I  know  that,  but  he  will   nevertheless   distinguish  yoi 
I  am  certain  of  it." 

"I  hope  not.     Keep  near  me,  Maria." 

"Yes,  surely,  if  I  can;  but  oh  I  Carl,  I  am  glad  tobeni 
you.     Is  that  a  lyre  above  the  table  ?  for  I  can  scarcely  see.** 

She  was,  as  I  expected,  pale;  not  paler  than  ever;  for 
was  very  long  since  she  had  been  paler  than  any  one  I  e^ 
saw,  except  the  Chevalier.     But  his  was  as  the  lustre  of 
whitest  glowing  fire;  hers  was  as  the  li^rht  of  snow.     She 
all  pale  except  her  eyes,  and  that  strange  halo  she  had  ne^cr 
lost  shone  dim  as  the  darkliest  violets,  a  soft  yet  awful  hue.      / 
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Imd  replied  to  her  question  hurriedly,  ^^  Yes ;  and  it  must  have 
taken  all  the  roses  in  his  garden. "  And  last  of  all,  she  said 
to  me  in  a  tone  which  suggested  more  suffering  than  all  her 
air  —  **  I  wish  I  were  one  of  those  roses. " 

The  table,  when  the  rich  cover  was  removed,  presented  a 
spectacle  of  fascination  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  except  by 
those  inunediately  affected.  Masses  of  magnificently  bound 
Tolumes,  painted  and  carved  instrument  cases,  busts  and  por- 
traits of  the  hierarchy  of  music,  lay  together  in  according  con- 
trast For,  as  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  the  Chevalier  had 
carried  out  his  abolition  of  the  badges  to  the  utmost ;  there  was 
not  a  medal  to  be  seen.  But  these  prizes  were  beyond  the 
worth  of  any  medal,  each  by  each.  One  after  another  left  the 
table  in  those  delicate  hands,  wafted  to  its  fortunate  possessor 
by  a  compliment  more  delicate  still,  and  I  fancied  no  more 
remained. 

Maria  still  stood  near  me,  and  as  the  moments  flew,  a  still- 
liess  more  utter  than  I  could  have  imagined  pervaded  her;  a 
KMubled  quietness  crept  over  every  muscle ;  and  as  I  met  her 
exquisite  countenance  in  profile  with  the  eyes  downward  and 
fixed  and  not  an  eyelash  stirring,  she  might  have  been  the 
victim  of  despair,  or  the  genius  of  enraptured  hope. 

I  saw  that  the  Chevalier  had  proceeded  to  toss  over  and  over 
the  flowers  which  had  strewn  the  gifts  —  as  if  it  were  all,  also, 
^vernow  —  and  he  so  long  continued  to  trifle  with  them  that  I 
felt  as  if  he  saw  Maria,  and  desired  to  attract  from  her  all  other 
^yes,  for  he  talked  the  whole  time  lightly,  laughingly,  with  an 
^r  of  the  most  ravishing  gayety,  to  those  about  him,  and  to 
^very  one  except  ourselves. 

In  a  few  minutes,  which  appeared  to  me  a  very  hour,  he 
K^thered  up  with  a  handful  of  flowers  that  he  let  slip  through 
'^is  fingers  directly  something  which  he  retained  in  his  hand, 
^nd  which  it  now  struck  me  that  he  had  concealed,  whatever  it 
^"Bs,  by  that  flower-play  of  his  all  along  —  for  it  was  even  diffi- 
dently, certainly  with  reserve  of  some  kind,  that  he  approached 
^^  last,  as  we  stood  together  and  did  not  stir. 

** Those,"  said  he  to  me,  in  a  voice  that  just  trembled, 
^ough  aerially  joyous,  "arc  too  small  to  make  speeches  about; 
^^t  in  memory  of  several  secrets  wc  have  between  us,  I  hope 
you  will  sometimes  wear  them." 

He  then  looked  full  at  Maria,  but  she  responded  not  even  to 
^t  electric  force  that  is  itself  the  touch  of  light  —  her  eyes 
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still  downcast,  her  lips  unmoved.  He  turned  to  mei  and 
Boftlf,  seriously,  yet  half-surprised  as  it  were,  shook  his  head; 
placing  in  her  hand  the  first  of  the  unknown  caskets  he  had 
brought,  and  the  other  in  my  own.  She  took  it  without  look- 
ing up,  or  even  murmuring  her  thanks ;  still  immediately,  as  he 
returned  to  the  table,  I  forced  it  from  her,  feeling  it  might  and 
ought  to  occasion  a  revulsion  of  sensation,  however  slight 

It  succeeded  so  far  as  that  she  gazed,  still  bending  down- 
ward, upon  what  I  held  in  my  own  hand  now  and  exhibited  to 
her.  It  was  a  full-blown  rose  of  beaten  silver,  white  as  snow, 
without  a  leaf,  but  exquisitely  set  upon  a  silver  stem,  and 
having  upon  one  of  its  broad  petals  a  large  dewdrop  of  the  liv- 
ing diamond. 

I  opened  my  own  strange  treasure  then,  having  resigned  to 
her  her  own;  this  was  a  breastpin  of  purest  gold,  with  the  head 

—  a  great  violet  cut  from  a  single  amethyst  —  as  perfectly  exe- 
cuted as  hers.  I  thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  for  I  could  not  at 
that  instant  even  rejoice  in  its  possession.  And  now  soim, 
very  soon,  the  flower-lighted  space  was  cleared;  and  we,  the 
chosen  few,  alone  remained. 

My  heart  felt  as  if  it  could  only  break,  so  violent  was  tiie 
pulse  that  shook  it  I  knew  that  I  must  make  an  effort  tran-  — ^ 
scending  all,  or  I  should  lose  my  power  to  handle  the  bow;^  ^ 
and  at  least  I  achieved  composure  of  behavior.  Anastase,  I 
remember,  came  to  me;  he  touched  my  hand,  and  as  if  h 
longed  with  all  loosened  passion  for  something  like  sympathy^ 
looked  into  my  very  eyes.     I  could  scarcely  endure  that 

—  it   was  inquisitive   to   scrutiny,  yet  dim  with   unutterable .f^^L 
forecast. 

The  flowers  in  the  concert  hall  were  already  witherin^^  ^g, 
when  after  a  short  separation  for  refreshment  we  retume^^jec 
there  and  were  shut  in  safely  by  the  closed  doors  from  the  di^  dis- 
tant festal  throng. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  —  those  deserted  seats  in  front,  wher  ^^re 
now  none  rested  saving  only  the  Chevalier,  who,  after  hovericaK-  ng 
amid  the  orchestra  until  all  the  ranks  were  filled,  had  descends  -Jed 
as  was  arranged  into  the  void  space,  that  he  might  be  prepar** — ed 
to  criticise  the  performance.     He  did  not  seem  much  in  f — he 
mood  for   criticism  —  his   countenance   was   lightening  irmZtb 
excitement  —  his  eyes   burned   like  stars  brought  near;  ^tzMMi 
hectic  fire,  that  tremulous  blaze,  were  both  for  her. 

As  he  retreated,  and  folding  his  slender  arms,  and  rais&JV' 
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his  glorious  head,  still  stood  —  Maria  entered  with  Anastase. 
Florimond  led  her  forward  in  her  white  dress  as  he  had  prom- 
ised himself  to  lead  her  captiye  on  the  day  of  her  espousals ; 
neither  hurried  nor  abashed  she  came,  in  her  virgin  calm  —  her 
virgin  paleness.  But  as  they  stood  for  one  moment  at  the  foot 
of  the  orchestra  he  paused,  arrested  her,  his  hand  was  raised ; 
and  in  a  moment,  with  a  smile  whose  tenderness  for  that 
moment  triumphed,  he  had  placed  the  silver  rose  in  her  dark 
hair,  where  it  glistened  in  angelic  symbol  to  the  recognition 
of  every  one  present.  She  did  not  smile  in  return,  nor  raise 
her  eyes,  but  mounted  instantly,  and  stood  amid  us. 

I  had  no  idea  until  indeed  she  stood  there,  a  girl  amid  us 
—  until  she  appeared  in  that  light  of  which  she  herself  was 
light  —  how  very  small  she  was,  how  slightly  framed;  every 
motion  was  articulated  by  the  fragility  of  her  form  as  she 
stirred  so  calmly,  silently.  The  bright  afternoon  from  many 
windows  poured  upon  the  polish  of  her  forehead  so  arched,  so 
eminent,  but  alas !  upon  the  languors  also  that  had  woven  their 
awful  mists  around  her  eyes.  Her  softly  curling  lips  spoke 
nothing  now  but  the  language  of  sleep  in  infancy,  so  gently 
parted,  but  not  as  in  inspiration.  As  she  raised  that  arm  so 
calmly,  and  the  first  movement  came  upon  me,  I  could  not  yet 
regard  her,  nor  until  a  rest  occurred.  Then  I  saw  her  the 
same  again,  except  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
over  all  her  face  that  there  was  a  shadow  playing  as  from  some 
sweeping  solemn  wing,  like  the  imagery  of  summer  leaves  that 
trembles  upon  a  moon-lit  grass. 

Only  once  I  heard  that  music,  but  I  do  not  remember  it,  nor 
can  call  upon  myself  to  describe  it.  I  only  know  that  while 
in  the  full,  thrilling  tide  of  that  first  movement  I  was  not  aware 
of  playing,  or  how  I  played,  though  very  conscious  of  the  weight 
upon  my  heart  and  upon  every  instrument.  Even  Anastase, 
next  whom  I  stood,  was  not  himself  in  playing.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  the  conductress  were  herself  unsteady,  but  she  un- 
nerved us  all,  or  something  too  near  unnerved  us  —  we  were 
noiselessly  preparing  for  that  which  was  at  hand. 

At  the  close  of  the  movement  a  rushing  cadence  of  ultimate 
rapidity  broke  from  the  stringed  force,  but  the  wind  flowed  in 
upon  the  final  chords;  they  waned,  they  expanded,  and,  at  the 
simultaneous  pause,  she  also  paused.  Then  strangely,  sud- 
denly, her  arm  fell  powerless  —  her  paleness  quickened  to 
crimson  —  her  brow    grew   warm   with   a  bursting,  blood-red 
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blush  —  she  sank  to  the  floor  upon  her  side,  silently  as  in  the 
south  wind  a  leaf  just  flutters  and  is  at  rest ;  nor  was  there  a 
sound  through  the  stricken  orchestra  as  Florimond  raised  her, 
and  carried  her  from  us  in  his  arms. 

None  moved  beside,  except  the  Chevalier,  who,  with  a  gaze 
that  was  as  of  one  suddenly  blinded,  followed  Anastase  instan- 
taneously. We  remained  as  we  stood,  in  a  suspense  that  I  for 
one  could  never  have  broken.  Poor  Florimond's  violin  lav 
shattered  upon  the  floor,  the  strings  shivered,  and  yet  shudder- 
ing; the  rose  lay  also  low;  none  gathered  either  up  —  none 
stirred  —  nor  any  brought  us  word.  I  believe  I  should  never 
have  moved  again  if  Delemann  in  his  living  kindness  had  not 
sped  from  us  at  last 

He,  too,  was  long  away  —  long,  long  to  return ;  nor  did  he, 
in  returning,  re-enter  the  orchestra.  He  beckoned  to  me  from 
the  screen  of  the  ante-chamber.  I  met  him  amid  the  glorious 
garlands,  but  I  made  way  to  him  I  know  not  how.  That  room 
was  deserted  also,  and  all  who  had  been  there  had  gone. 
Whither?  oh!  where  might  they  now  remain?  Franz  whis- 
pered to  me,  and  of  his  few  sad  words  —  half  hope,  half  fear, 
all  anguish  —  I  cannot  repeat  the  echo.  But  it  is  sufficient  for 
all  to  remind  myself  how  soon  the  hope  had  faded,  after  few, 
not  many  days;  how  the  fear  passed  with  it,  but  not  alone. 
Yet,  whatever  passed,  whatever  faded,  left  us  love  forever  — 
love  with  its  dear  regrets,  its  infinite  expectations! 
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Shkbidah,  Bichabd  BRiNSLETy  an  eminent  British  politioian 
and  dramatist ;  bom  at  Dublin,  October  30,  1761 ;  died  at  London, 
July  ly  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  and  in  1773 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  In 
X780  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  for  many  years  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  time.  In  1787  he 
'wms  chosen  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Sastings.  His  opening  speech  was  deemed  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence. Extravagant  living,  enormous  losses,  and  the  burning,  in 
1809,  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  reduced  him  to  great  pecuniary 
straits.  He  died  deserted  by  all  but  a  few  of  his  former  friends  and 
asaooiates,  but  he  was  honored  with  a  tomb  in  the  Poets'  Comer  of 
^Westminster  Abbey.  Sheridan's  claim  to  a  place  in  literature  rests 
almost  wholly  on  his  comedies  —  the  best  of  which  are ''  The  Rivals,'' 
**  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  "  The  Critic."  «'  The  Life  of  Sheri- 
€lan"  has  been  written  by  Thomas  Moore  (1825)  and  by  Mrs. 
©Uphant  (1883). 

Mrs.  Malapeop's  Views. 

(From  "The  Rivals.") 

The  $eene  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's  lodyinyB  at  Bath.  Present^ 
Ltdia  Languish.  Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the  deliber- 
ate simpleton  who  wants  to  disgrace  her  family,  and  lavish 
herself  on  a  fellow  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Ltdia.   Madam,  I  thought  you  once  — 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  Yon  thought,  miss !  I  don't  know  any 
business  you  have  to  think  at  all :  thought  does  not  become  a 
young  woman.  But  the  point  we  would  request  of  you  is,  that 
you  will  promise  to  forget  this  fellow  ;  to  illiterate  him,  I  say, 
quite  from  your  memory. 

Ltdia.  Ah,  madam !  our  memories  are  independent  of  our 
willa.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  forget. 
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Mb&  Malapbop.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  notam^  on 
earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person  chooses  to  set  abont  it 
I  'm  sure  I  have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle  as  if  ie 
had  never  existed  —  aud  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do ;  aod 
let  me  tell  you,  Lydia,  these  violent  memories  don't  become  » 
young  woman. 

Sib  Anthony.   Why,  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  remembe^ 
what  she's  ordered  not!   Ay,  this  comes  of  her  reading! 

Ltdia.   What  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed  to  be  treatec3 
thus  ? 

Mbs.  Malapbop.  Now  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  yonneL 
from  the  matter ;  jou  know  I  have  proof  controvertible  of  i 
But  tell  me,  will  you  promise  to  do  as  you  're  bid  ?    Will  y 
take  a  husband  of  your  friends'  choosing  ? 

Lydia.   Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  had  I  no  p 
erence  for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you  have  made  would  be  m; 
aversion. 

Mbs.  Malapbop.   What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  pref< 
ence  and  aversion  ?    They  don't  become  a  young  woman ;  an*' 
you  ought  to  know  that  as  both  always  wear  off,  't  is  safest  ir 
matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion.     I  am  sure  I 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he  'd  been  a  blac 
amoor ;  and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife  I  made 
and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  't  is 
known  what  tears  I  shed !     But  suppose  we  were  going  to  gi 
you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us  to  give  up  this  Beveriej 

Ltdia.   Gould  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give 
promise,  my  actions  would  certainly  as  far  belie  my  words. 

Mbs.  Malapbop.   Take  vourself  to  vour  room.     You  are 
company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill-humors. 

Lydia.   Willingly,  ma'am  —  I  cannot  change  for  the  worse. 
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Mbs.  Malapbop.  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you! 

Sib  Anthony.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am:  all  th  M'9nB 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls  to  read.     Had  I     -^  ^ 
thousand  daughters,  by  heaven  I  'd  as  soon  have  them  taugf -^h^ 
the  black  art  as  their  alphabet! 

Mbs.  Malapbop.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony :  you  are  an  absolu^^fe 
misanthropy. 

Sib  Anthony.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  observ^^ 
your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circulating  library!    SZitf 
had  a  book  in  each  hand ;  they  were  half  •bound  volames  wifi 
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marble  covers !    From  that  moment  I  guessed  bow  full  of  duty 
I  should  see  her  mistress ! 

Mrs.  Malapbop.  Those  are  vile  places  indeed ! 
Sib  Anthony.   Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as 
an  evergi'een  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge,  —  it  blossoms  through 
the  year !    And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  that  they  who  are 
so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves  will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last 

Mbs.  Malaprop.  Fy,  fy,  Sir  Anthony!  you  surely  speak 
laconically. 

Sib  Anthony.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation  now, 
what  would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  Observe  me.  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no 
means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning ;  I 
don't  think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman :  for  in- 
stance, I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or 
algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflam- 
matory branches  of  learning ;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  for 
her  to  handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical 
instruments.  But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send  her  at  nine  years 
old  to  a  boarding-school,  in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and 
artiBce.  Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious  knowledge  in 
accounts ;  and  as  she  grew  up  I  would  have  her  instructed  in 
geometry,  that  she  might  know  something  of  the  contagious 
countries  :  but  above  all,  Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress  of 
orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  misspell  and  mispronounce  words 
80  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do  ;  and  likewise  that  she  might 
reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  Sir 
Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know ;  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Sir  Anthony.  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute  the 
point  no  further  with  you  ;  though  I  must  confess  that  you  are 
a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word 
you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to 
the  more  important  point  in  debate  :  you  say  you  have  no  objec- 
tion to  my  proposal  ? 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under  no  positive 
engagement  with  Mr.  Acres  ;  and  as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against 
him,  perhaps  your  son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  Anthony.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the  boy  directly. 
He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this  yet,  though  I  have  for  some 
time  had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his 
foment. 
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Mbs.  Maup&op.  We  h&ve  never  seen  jToor  sod,  ^Anttoaf; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

SiB  Anthomt.  Objection !  let  him  object  if  he  dare !  No,  do, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demor  puts  me  in  t 
frenzy  directly.  My  proceae  was  always  very  simple  :  in  their 
younger  days,  *t  was, "  Jack,  do  this ; "  if  he  demurred  I  knocked 
him  down,  and  if  he  gmmbled  at  that  I  always  sent  him  out  of 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Malapbop.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o*  my  ocm- 
Bcience !  Nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young  people  as  serer- 
ity.  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge, 
and  prepare  Lydia  to  receive  your  son's  invocations ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  represent  her  to  the  captain  as  an  object  not  altogether 
illegible. 

Sib  Anthont.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject  prudently. 
Well,  I  must  leave  you  ;  and  let  me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Mali4>rop,  to 
enforce  this  matter  roundly  to  the  girl.  Take  my  advice  —  keep 
a  tight  hand :  if  she  rejects  this  proposal,  clap  her  under  lock  and 
key ;  and  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her 
dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how  she  'd  come 
about.  [.Ertt^ 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  hec 
from  under  my  intuition.  She  has  somehow  discovered  my  par — 
tiality  tor  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger :  sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betraye^= 
me !  No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have  made  he^= 
confess  it.  [0<iU«.]  Lucy !  Lucy  !  —  Had  she  t)een  one  of  y""  - 
artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have  trusted  her. 


The  Duxl. 

(From  "  The  Riirala.") 

Scene:  King't-Mead  Fielde,  Bath.     SnUr  Sir  LuciDB  O'TBlffiWi 

and  Acres  with  piataU. 

AcBBS.    By  my  valoj^^ien.  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is  a  goo 
distance.     Odds  levd[^^B|ms!     I  saj^^is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Lncius.    la  j^P^HpAts  <4^Hb£eld-pieces  ?     tJ^on 
my  conscience,  Mr.^^^^K  mu^^^^Hboet;  thiosrs  to 
Stay  now  —  st^^^^^^lUeJ^Kt^^^kaloriff  ik<  I'-ayeJ 

There  now,  that  is  i^^^^^^^  " 
distance. 

Acres.   Zuunds !  1 
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tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take 
my  aim. 

Sib  Lucius.  Faith!  then  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him 
best  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

Acres.   No,  Sir  Lucius ;  but  I  should  think  forty  or  eight- 
and-thirty  yards  — 

Sib  Lucius.  Pho !  pho !  nonsense  !  three  or  four  feet  between 
the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no !  —  by  my  valor  !  there  is  no  merit 
in  killing  him  so  near :  do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring  him 
down  at  a  long  shot ;  —  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me ! 
Sm  Lucius.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle 
that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is 
there  any  little  will  or  commision  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lucius,  but  I  don't 
understand  — 

Sm  Lucius.   Why,  you  may  think  there 's  no  being  shot  at 
^^thout  a  little  risk ;  and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a 
qnietus  with  it  —  I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering 
you  about  family  matters. 
Acres.   A  quietus ! 

Sir  Lucius.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should  be  the  case — 
'^onld  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ?  or  would  it  be 
^^e  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ?  I  'm  told  there  is 
"^ery  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled !  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  !  Odds  tremors  ! 
Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so ! 

Sir  Lucius.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged 
^^  an  affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acres.   No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Lucius.   Ah !  that 's  a  pity  !  —  there 's  nothing  like  being 
to  a  thing.     Pray  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gentle- 
l's  shot  ? 

Acres.   Odds  files!  I've  practised  that — there,  Sir  Lucius 
'-^**  there.     [^Puts  himself  in  an  attitude,']     A   side-front,  hey  ? 
Odd  I    III  make  myself  small  enough:  I'll  stand  edgeways. 
Lucius.   Now  you  're  quite  out ;  for  if  you  stand  so  when 
aim  —  [^Levelling  at  him,'] 

^^nds  !  Sir  Lucius  —  are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked  ? 
K  Never  fear, 
i  —  but — you  don't  know  —  it  may  go  off  of  itB 
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Sib  Lucius.  Pho !  be  easy.  Well,  now,  if  I  hit  you  in  the 
body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance :  for  if  it  misMS  a  vital 
part  of  your  right  side,  't  will  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  suooeed  on 
the  left ! 

Acres.  A  vital  part ! 

Sir  Lucius.  But  there  —  fix  yourself  so  :  \^plaemff  Um]  let 
him  see  the  broad-side  of  your  full  front  —  there  —  now  a  ball 
or  two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  nerer  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

Acres.  Clean  through  me!  —  a  ball  or  two  clean  fluoa^ 
me! 

Sir  Lucius.  Ay,  may  they ;  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest 
attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'ee!  Sir  Lucius  —  I  'd  just  as  lieve  be  ahot  in 
an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one;  so,  by  my  valor!  I  vill 
stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Lucius  [looking  at  his  toatcK],    Sure  they  don't  mean  tf^ 
disappoint  us  —  hah !  —  no,  faith,  I  think  I  see  them  coming: 

Acres.    Hey !  —  what  I  —  coming ! 

Sir  Lucius.  Ay.  Who  are  those  yonder  getting  over  thi 
stile  ? 

Acres.   There  are  two  of  them  indeed!    Well  —  let  thei 
come  —  hey.  Sir  Lucius !  —  we  —  we  —  we  —  we  —  won't  run. 

Sir  Ll'cius.    Run! 

AcRKs.    No  —  I  say  —  we  won't  run,  by  my  valor! 

Sir  Lucius.    What  the  devil 's  the  matter  with  yon  ? 

Acres.  Nothing  —  nothing  —  my  dear  friend  —  my  dear  S  i  r 
Lucius  —  but  — I  —  I  —  I  don't  feci  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  ^^jb 
I  did. 

Sir  Lucius.    0  fie !    Consider  your  honor. 

Acres.  Ay  —  true  —  my  honor.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  irm-  > 
word  or  two  everv  now  and  then  about  mv  honor. 

Sir  Lucius.    Well,  here  they  're  coming.  [ZooHrs^- 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius —  if  I  wa'  n't  with  you,  I  should  almost 
think  I  was  afraid.  If  my  valor  should  leave  me!  Valor  i^il^ 
come  and  go. 

Sir  Lucius.    Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it 

Acres.    Sir  Lucius  —  I  dop'bt  it  is  going  —  yes  —  my  valor 
is  certainly  goin<r!     It  is  sn      fl^aff!    I  feel  it  ooring  out  bm 
it  were  at  the  palms  of  my  '^^Vl^  J 

Sib  Lucius.    Your  hone  !    '  '■ 

Acres.    0  mercv !  —  no 

■r 

could  be  shot  before  I  was 
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M%ter  Faulklanb  and  Captain  Absolute. 

at  Luaus.    Gentlemen,  your  most   obedient.      Halil— * 

y  Captain  Absolute!    So  —  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  come 

just  like  myself:  to  do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your  friend, 

to  proceed  to  business  on  your  own  accoimt. 

.GBES.   What  —  Jack !  —  my  dear  Jack !  —  my  dear  friend ! 

.BSOLUTE.    Hark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley  's  at  hand. 

IB  Lucius.    Well,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  don't  blame  your  salut- 

tihe  gentleman  civilly.     [7o  Faulkland.]  So,  Mr.  Bever- 

if  you'll  choose  your  weapons,  the  captain  and  I  will 

lure  the  ground. 

'aulkland.    My  weapons,  sir! 

iCREa   Odds  life !    Sir  Lucius,  I  'm  not  going  to  fight  Mr. 

kland :  these  are  my  particular  friends. 

m  Lucius.    What,  sir,  did  you  not  come  here  to  fig^t  Mr. 

s? 

'aulkland.   Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

liB  Lucius.    Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking!     But  1 

,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on  purpose 

he  game,  you  won't  be  so  cantankerous  as  to  spoil  the 

f  by  sitting  out 

LB90LUTE.    Oh  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir  Lucius. 

^aulkland.    Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter  — 

LCBEa    No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland :  I  '11  bear  my  disappoint- 

b  like  a  Christian.  —  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  there  's  no  occa- 

at  all  for  me  to  fight ;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I  'd  as 

I  let  it  alone. 

liB  Lucius.    Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  must  not  be  trifled 

.     You  have  certainly  challenged  somebody,  and  you  came 

to  fight  him.     Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to  repre- 

him  —  I  can't  see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the  same 

LCRES.  Why,  no,  Sir  Lucius :  I  tell  you  H  is  one  Beverley 
challenged  —  a  fellow,  you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his 

!    If  he  were  here,  I  'd  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions 

5tlv! 

Lbsolute.  Hold,  Bob  —  let  me  set  you  right:  there  is  no 
man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The  person  who  assumed 
name  is  before  you ;  and  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same 

oth  characters,  he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever 

joa  please. 
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Sm  Lucius.    Well,   this  is    lucky.      Now   70a   liare  «a 

opportunity  — 

AcRBS.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend  Jack  AbsolutS^iarte  > 
Not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverleys !  Zounds,  Sir  Lucius,  you  wov:4C3)iilj 
not  have  me  so  imnatural ! 

Sm  Luciua  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your  ya^-^^aalQj. 
has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance! 

Acres.    Not  in  the  least !    Odds  backs  and  abettors !    IKI I  >ii 
be  your  second  with  all  my  heart ;  and  if  you  should  get  a  qiK:.^mj^ 

tus,  you  may  command  me  entirely.     I  '11  get  you  snug  ly i^ 

in  the  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Biund^^^ 
buss  Hall,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  with  the  greatest  pleasuz^v^ 

Sir  Lucius.    Pho !  pho !  you  are  little  better  than  a  commjtL 

Acres.    Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward;  ooirmni 
was  the  word,  by  my  valor! 

Sm  Lucius.    Well,  sir? 

Acres.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  'tis  n't  that  I  mind  the  woi 
coward  —  coward  may  be  said  in  joke.  But  if  you  had  call< 
me  a  poltroon,  odds  daggers  and  balls !  — 

Sir  Luciua    Well,  sir? 

AcREa    I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill-bred  man. 

Sm  Lucius.    Pho !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Absolute.    Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better  seconC^"^^ 
than  my  friend  Acres.     He  is  a  most  determined  dog  —  calleiS^'^^ 
in  the  country.  Fighting  Bob.      He  generally  kills  a  man  f^^ 
week  —  don't  you.  Bob? 

Acres.    Ay  —  at  home ! 

Sir  Lucius.    Well,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  begin;  sc^^^^ 
come  out,  my  little  counsellor,  [draws  his  sword]  and  ask  th^ 
gentleman  whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  forcing  yoc:^^ 
to  proceed  against  him  ? 

Absolute.    Gome  on  then,   sir:   [draws']  since  you  won''       ' 
let  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  here  's  my  reply. 

Unter  Sm  Anthony  Absolute,  David,  MRa  Malaprop,  Ltdia-^ 

and  JuUA. 

David.  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony:  knock 
down  my  master  in  particular,  and  bind  his  hands  over  to 
their  good  behavior! 

Sm  Anthony.  Put  up.  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in  a 
frenzy :  how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir  ? 

Absolute.   Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you  better 
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than  I:  'twas  he  called  on  me, — and  you  know,  sir,  I  serre 
his  Majesty. 

Snt  Anthony.  Here 's  a  pretty  fellow :  I  catch  him  going 
to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me  he  serves  his  Majesty ! 
Zounds,  sirrah!  then  how  durst  you  draw  the  King's  sword 
against  one  of  his  subjects? 

Absolute.  Sir,  1  tell  you  that  gentleman  called  me  out, 
without  explaining  his  reasons. 

Sm  Anthony.  Gad,  sir !  how  came  you  to  call  my  son  out, 
without  explaining  your  reasons  ? 

Sir  Lucius.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner  which 
my  honor  could  not  brook. 

Sib  Anthony  Zounds,  Jack!  how  durst  you  insult  the 
gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his  honor  could  not  brook  ? 

Mb&  Malaprop.    Gome,  come,  let's  have  no  honor  before 
ladies.  —  Gaptain  Absolute,  come  here :  How  could  you  intimi- 
date us  so  ?     Here  's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death  for  you. 
Absolute.    For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape,  ma'am  ? 
Mrs.  Malaprop.    Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past:  Lydia  is 
convinced.  —  Speak,  child. 

Sm  Lucius.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in  a  word 
here :  I  believe  I  could  interpret  the  young  lady's  silence.  Now 
mark  — 

Ltbia.    What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Sm  Lucius.  Gome,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  serious  now: 
this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Ltdia.  'T  is  true,  sir ;  and  your  reproof  bids  me  o£Fer  this 
gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the  return  of  his  affections. 

Absolute.  0  my  little  angel,  say  you  so!  Sir  Lucius,  I 
perceive  there  must  be  some  mistake  here  with  regard  to  the 
affront  which  you  affirm  I  have  given  you.  I  can  only  say  that 
it  could  not  have  been  intentional.  And  as  you  must  be  con- 
Tinced  that  I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  real  injury,  you  shall 
now  see  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency :  I 
ask  your  pardon.  But  for  this  lady,  while  honored  with  her 
approbation,  I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  man  whatever. 
Sm  Anthony.  Well  said.  Jack,  and  I  '11  stand  by  you,  my 
boy. 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim  —  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  anything  in  the  world;  and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife  with- 
oat  fighting  for  her,  —  by  my  valor !  I  '11  live  a  bachelor. 

Sm  Lucius.    Gaptain,  give  me  your  hand ;  an  affront  hand- 
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somely  acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation;  and  as  for  the 
lady,  if  she  chooses  to  deny  her  own  handwriting,  here  — 

[^Takes  out  Utten. 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  Oh,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery! — Sir 
Lucius,  perhaps  there  's  some  mistake  —  perhaps  I  can  illu- 
minate — 

Sib  Lucius.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfere  where 
you  have  no  business.  Miss  Languish,  are  you  my  Delia  or 
not? 

Ltdia.  Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not.  [Walks  aside  with 
Captain  Absolute.] 

Mbs.  Malapbop.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  —  ungrateful  as  you 
are,  I  own  the  soft  impeachment  —  pardon  my  blushes;  I  am 
Delia. 

Sib  Lucius.    You  Delia !  —  pho !  pho !  be  easy. 

Mrs.  Malaprop.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke!  those 
letters  are  mine.  When  you  are  more  sensible  of  my  benignity, 
perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sib  Lucius.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
your  condescension;  and  whether  you  or  Lucy  have  put  this 
trick  on  me,  I  am  equally  beholden  to  you.  And  to  show  you 
I  am  not  ungrateful.  Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken 
that  lady  from  me  I  '11  give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Absolute.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lucius ;  but  here 's 
my  friend  Fighting  Bob  unprovided  for. 

Sib  Lucius.  Hah!  little  Valor  —  here,  will  you  make  your 
fortune  ? 

AcBES.  Odds  wrinkles!  No.  But  give  me  your  hand. 
Sir  Lucius ;  forget  and  forgive :  but  if  ever  I  give  you  a  chance 
of  pickling  me  again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that's  all. 

Sib  Anthony.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast  down: 
you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mbs.  Malapbop.    0  Sir  Anthony,  men  are  all  barbarians. 

Matrimonial  Felicity. 

(From  "  The  School  for  Scaudal.") 

Scene  :  A  room  in  Sm  Peteb  Teazle's  ho%Lst.     Enter  Sib  Peter 

and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sm  Peteb.    Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I  Ml  not  bear  it 
Lady  Teazle.    Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not, 
as  you  please ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  everything. 
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and  what  'a  more,  I  will,  too.  What !  though  I  waa  educated 
in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in 
London  are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sm  Peter.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well :  bo  a  husband  is 
to  have  no  influence,  no  authority  ? 

Ladt  Teazle.  Authority !  No,  to  be  sure.  If  you  wanted 
authority  oyer  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  mar- 
ried me :  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sib  Peter.  Old  enough!  —  ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well. 
Lady  Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your 
temper,  I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance! 

Ladt  Teazle.  My  extravagance !  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sm  Peter.  No,  no,  madam :  you  shall  throw  away  no  more 
BTuns  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'S  life !  to  spend  as  much  to 
furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  would 
nffice  to  turn  the  Pantheon  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a  flU 
ckampHre  at  Christmas. 

Ladt  Teazle.    And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,   because 

A>wers  are  dear  in  cold  weather  ?    You  should  find  fault  with 

the  climate,  and  not  with  me.     For  my  part,  I  'm  sure  I  wish 

it  Was  spring  all  the  year  roimd,  and  that  roses  grew  under 

OUT  feet 

Sm  Peter.  Oons !  madam,  if  you  had  been  bom  to  this,  I 
ftbouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus;  but  you  forget  what 
youi»  situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

IjADT  Teazle.  No,  no,  I  don't:  't was  a  very  disagreeable 
^'^o,  or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sm  Peter.    Yes,  yes,  madam :  you  were  then  in  somewhat 

^  linmbler  style  —  the  daughter  of    a  plain  country  squire. 

^^collect.  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your 

^^nxbour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys 

^^  your  side,  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your 

M^iiment  hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own 

"forking. 

Lady  Teazle.    Oh,  yes!    1  remember  it  very  well,  and  a 
curious  life  I  led.     My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy, 
superintend  the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt- 
book,  and  comb  my  Aunt  Deborah's  lapdog. 
Sm  Peter.   Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 
Ladt  Teazle.    And   then  you  know  my  evening  amuse- 
joents!    To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  mate- 

TOL.  XVUI.  —  27 
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rials  to  make  up;  to  play  Pope  Joan  with  the  carate;  to  read 
a  sermon  to  my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to 
strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox -chase. 

Sir  Peteb.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes, 
madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from ;  bat  now 
you  must  have  your  coach  —  vis-^-vis  —  and  three  powdered 
footmen  before  your  chair ;  and  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white 
cats  to  draw  you  to  Kensington  Gardens.  No  recollection,  I  sup- 
pose, when  you  were  content  to  ride  double  behind  the  hotter, 
on  a  docked  coach-horse. 

Ladt  Teazle.  No  —  I  swear  I  never  did  that :  I  deny  tiie 
butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Peter.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation ;  and  what  have 
I  done  for  you  ?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  for^ 
tune,  of  rank,  —  in  short,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 

Ladt  Teazle.  Well  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more 
you  can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation  ;  that  is  — 

Sir  Peter.   My  widow,  I  suppose  ? 

Ladt  Teazle.   Hem !  hem ! 

Sir  Peter.  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but  don't  flatter  yourself; 
for  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you :  however,  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Ladt  Teazle.  Then  why  will  you  endeavor  to  make  you^ 
self  80  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant 
expense  ? 

Sir  Peter.  'S  life,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little 
elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me  ? 

Ladt  Teazle.  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  be  out 
of  the  fashion  ? 

Sir  Peter.  The  fashion,  indeed !  what  had  you  to  do  with 
the  fashion  before  you  married  me  ? 

Ladt  Teazle.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like 
to  have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Peter.  Ay  —  there  again  —  taste !  Zounds  !  madam, 
you  had  no  taste  when  you  married  me ! 

Ladt  Teazle.  That 's  very  true,  indeed.  Sir  Peter !  and 
after  having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again, 
I  allow.  But  now.  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily 
jangle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneer- 
well's. 

Sir  Peter.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance,  —  a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there  I 
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Ladt  Tbazle.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank 
and  fortane,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputetion. 

Sm  Peter.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacioos  of  reputation  with 
a  vengeance ;  for  they  don't  choose  anybody  should  have  a 
character  but  themselves !  Such  a  crew !  Ah !  many  a  wretch 
has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these 
ntterers  of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of 
reputation. 

Ladt  Teazle.  What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of 
speech? 

Sib  Peter.  Ah !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one 
of  the  society. 

Ladt  Teazle.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a  toler- 
able grace. 

Sir  Peter.   Grace,  indeed ! 

Ladt  Teazle.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people 
I  abuse  :  when  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  't  is  out  of  pure  good- 
bumor ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to 
come  to  Lady  Sneerwell's,  too. 

Sir  Peter.  Well,  well,  I  Ml  call  in,  just  to  look  after  my  own 
character. 

Ladt  Teazle.  Then  indeed  you  must  make  haste  after  me, 
or  jou  '11  be  too  late.     So  good-bj  to  ye.  [^Exit. 

Sir  Pbter.  So  —  I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended  ex- 
postulation !  Yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts 
everything  I  say,  and  how  pleasantly  she  shows  her  contempt 
for  my  authority !  Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love  me, 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  quarrelling  with  her  ;  and  I  think 
ftbe  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she  is  doing  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  plague  me.  [^Exit. 

Sir  Petbb  and  Lady  Teazle  Agree  to  Disagree. 

(From  "The  School  for  Scandal.") 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  discovered :  enter  Ladt  Teazle. 

Lady  Teazle.  Lud!  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
quarrelling  with  Maria?  It  is  not  using  me  well  to  be  ill- 
humored  when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  Peter.  Ah,  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power  to 
0iake  me  good-humored  at  all  times. 
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Ladt  Teazle.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had ;  for  I  wmnt  70a  to  1 
in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment  Do  be  goo( 
humored  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hundred  poimda,  will  yon  ? 

Sib  Peter.  Two  hundred  pounds  !  what,  a'n't  I  to  be  in 
good  humor  without  paying  for  it  ?  But  speak  to  me  thus,  ai 
i'  faith  there 's  nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  hare  ii 
but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  payment. 

Ladt  Teazle.  Oh,  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand  will  do  1 
well.  [  Offering  her  ham 

Sm  Peter.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  m 
giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  I  mean  shortly  to  sai 
prise  you ;  but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  hey  ? 

Ladt  Teazle.  If  you  please.  I  'm  sure  I  don't  care  ho 
soon  we  leave  off  quarrelling,  provided  you  '11  own  yon  we: 
tired  first. 

Sm  Peter.  Well — then  let  our  future  contest  be,  who  sha 
be  most  obliging. 

Ladt  Teazle.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good-nature  becom 
you.  You  look  now  as  you  did  before  we  were  married,  wh> 
you  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  stories 
what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth ;  and  chuck  me  under  ^ 
chin,  you  would,  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love  an  c 
fellow  who  would  deny  me  nothing  —  did  n't  you  7 

Sib  Peter.  Yes,  yes ;  and  you  were  as  kind  and  attentive 

Ladt  Teazle.  Ay,  so  I  was ;  and  would  always  take  yc 
part  when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you,  and  turn  y 
into  ridicule. 

Sm  Peter.  Indeed ! 

Ladt  Teazle.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called  jc 
a  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  c 
marrying  one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always  defende 
you,  and  said  I  did  n't  think  you  so  ugly  by  any  means. 

Sm  Peteb.   Thank  you. 

Ladt  Teazle.  And  I  dared  say  you  'd  make  a  very  good  soi 
of  a  husband. 

Sm  Peter.  And  you  prophesied  right ;  and  we  shall  now  I 
the  happiest  couple  — 

Ladt  Teazle.  And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sm  Peter.  No,  never !  —  though  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  n 
dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your  temper  very  seriously 
for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  loi 
you  always  began  first. 


ADA   UE1IA^ 
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Ladt  T1A2LB.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter :  indeady 
1  always  gave  the  proTOcatioii. 

Sib  Peteb.  Now,  see,  my  angel !  take  care :  oontradieting 
I't  the  way  to  keep  friends. 
Ladt  Teazle.  Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  lore ! 
Snt  Pbtkb.  There  now !  you — you  are  going  on.    You  don't 
eeive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which 
I  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

Ladt  Tbazlb.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without 
f  reason,  my  dear  — 

Sm  Peteb.  There !  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 
Ladt  Teazle.  No,  I  'm  sure  I  don't ;  but  if  you  will  be  ao 
msh  — 

Sm  Peteb.  There  now  !  who  begins  first  ? 
Lady  Teazle.  Why,  you,  to  be  sure.    I  said  nothing  —  but 
ire 's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sm  Peteb.  No,  no,  madam :  the  fault 's  in  your  own  temper. 
Ladt  Teazle.  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy  said 
I  would  be. 
Sm  Peteb.  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  impertinent 

•J- 

Ladt  Teazle.  You  are  a  great  bear,  I  am  sure,  to  abuse  my 

itions. 

Sib  Peteb.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be  doubled 

xie,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  you  any  more ! 

Ladt  Teazle.   So  much  the  better. 

Sib  Peteb.  No,  no,  madam :  't  is  evident  you  never  cared  a 

for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you, —  a  pert  rural 

iiette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest  'squires  in  the  neigh- 

:iood! 

Ladt  Teazle.  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  you  —  an 

dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at  fifty  only  because  he 

Id  never  meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sm  Petsb.  Ay,  ay,  madam  ;  but  you  were  pleased  enough  to 

dn  to  me :  you  never  had  such  an  offer  before. 

Ladt  Teazle.  No !  did  n't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who 

rybody  said  would  have  been  a  better  match?  for  his  estate 

cist  as  good  as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck  since  we 

e  been  married. 

Sm  Peteb.   I  have  done  with  you,  madam !    You  are  an  un- 

ing,  ungrateful  —  but  there 's  an  end  of  everything.    I  be- 

Q  you  capable  of  everything  that  is  bad.    Yes,  madam,  I  now 
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and  shades  of  color  on  the  rising  mist  sparkling  with  glitter- 
ing  dewdrops;  while  dark  and  solemn  beneath  them  lay  the 
pine-clothed  ravines  and  sloping  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a 
rocky  peak ;  and  farther  down  still  the  woods  and  hills  gave 
place  at  last  to  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  at  present  dark  and  in- 
distingoishable  in  the  night. 

As  the  sun  arose  behind  them,  one  by  one  the  pine  ravines 
became  lighted,  and  the  snowy  summite,  soft  and  pink  with 
radiant  light,  stood  out  against  the  sky,  which  became  every 
instant  of  a  deeper  blue.  The  sunlight,  stealing  down  tlM 
defiles  and  calling  forth  into  distinct  shape  and  vision  tree 
and  rock  and  flashing  stream,  spread  itself  over  the  oak  woods 
in  the  valleys,  and  shone  at  last  upon  the  plain,  embossed  and 
radiant  with  wood  and  green  meadow,  and  marble  towers  and 
glistering  water  —  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  running  onward 
towards  Rome.  Mysterious  forms  and  waves  of  lights  the 
creatures  of  the  morning  and  of  the  mist,  floated  before  the 
sight,  and  from  the  dark  fir-trees  murmurs  and  mutterings  of 
ethereal  life  fell  upon  the  ear.  Sudden  and  passionate  flushes 
of  color  tinted  the  pine  woods  and  were  gone ;  and  beneath  the 
branches  and  across  the  paths,  fairy  lights  played  for  a  mo- 
ment and  passed  away. 

The  party  halted  more  than  once,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  long  descent  before  the  heat  began,  and  they  com- 
menced carefully  to  pick  their  way  down  the  stony  mountain 
road,  which  wound  down  the  ravines  in  wild,  unequal  paths. 
The  track,  now  precipitous,  now  almost  level,  took  them  round 
comers  and  masses  of  rock  sometimes  hanging  above  their 
heads,  revealing  continually  new  reaches  of  valleys  and  new 
defiles  clothed  with  fir  and  oak.  Mountain  flowers  and  trail- 
ing ivy  and  creeping  plants  hung  in  festoons  on  every  side, 
lizards  ran  across  the  path,  birds  fluttered  above  them  or 
darted  into  the  dark  recesses  where  the  mountain  brooks  were 
heard ;  everything  sang  the  morning  psalm  of  life,  with  which, 
from  field  and  mountain  solitudes,  the  free  children  of  nature 
salute  the  day. 

The  Austrian  boy  felt  the  beaut7  of  the  scene,  and  broke 
out  Into  singing. 

**  When  the  northern  gods,  **  he  said  to  Inglesant,  **  rode  on 
ttielr  chevisanoe,  they  went  down  into  the  deep  valleys  singing 
magic  songs.      Let  us  into  his  dark  valley,  singing  magi 
songs,   also  go  down;  who  knows  what  strange  and  hidd 
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lei^,  since  the  old  pagan  times  lost  and  forgotten,  we  may 
&xi.d  among  the  dark  fir  dingles  and  the  laurel  shades?" 
And  he  began  to  sing  some  loTe  ditty. 
Inglesant  did  not  hear  him.     The  beauty  of  the  scene, 
etbereal  and  unreal  in  its  loveliness,  following  upon  the  long, 
d&rk  mountain  ride,  his  sleepless  nights  and  strange  familiar- 
ity with  approaching  death  by  the  couch  of  the  old  duke,  con- 
fused his  senses,  and  a  presentiment  of  impending  fate  filled 
his  mind.     The  recollection  of  his  brother  rose  again  in  his 
remembrance,  distinct  and  present  as  in  life ;  and  more  than 
once  he  fancied  that  he  heard  his  voice,  as  the  cry  of  tome 
mountain  beast  or  sound  of  moaning  trees  came  up  the  pass. 
No  other  foreshadowing  than  this  very  imperfect  one  warned 
him  of  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  life. 

The  sun  was  fully  up,  and  the  light  already  brilliant  and 
intense,  when  they  approached  a  projecting  point  where  the 
slope  of  wood  ended  in  a  tower  of  rock  jutting  upon  the  road. 
The  path  by  which  they  approached  it  was  narrow  and  ragged ; 
but  beyond  the  rock  the  ground  spread  itself  out,  and  the  path 
was  carried  inward  towards  the  right,  having  the  sloping  hill- 
side on  the  one  hand  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  while  on  the 
other  a  slip  of  ground  separated  it  from  the  ravine.  At  the 
turning  of  the  road,  where  the  opening  valley  lay  before  them 
^  they  reached  the  corner,  face  to  face  with  Inglesant  as  he 
checked  his  horse  was  the  Italian,  the  inquisitive  stranger  of 
the  theatre  at  Florence,  the  intruder  into  the  Conclave,  the 
ii^a.8qQe  of  the  Carnival  ball,  the  assassin  of  the  Corso,  — that 
^^Ivolti  who  had  treacherously  murdered  his  brother  and 
8ooght  his  own  life.  Alone  and  weary,  his  clothes  worn  and 
^I'eadbare,  he  came  toiling  up  the  pass.  Inglesant  reined  in 
'^iB  horse  suddenly,  a  strange  and  fierce  light  in  his  eyes  and 
^^^ie.  The  Italian  started  back  like  some  wild  creature  of  the 
^or^st  brought  suddenly  to  bay,  a  terrified  cry  broke  from  him, 
^^d  he  looked  wildly  round  as  if  intending  flight  The  nature 
^f  the  ground  caught  him  as  in  a  trap:  on  the  one  hand  the 
sloping  hillside,  steep  and  open,  on  the  other  tangled  rugged 
S^ound,  slightly  rising  between  the  road  and  the  precipice,  cut 
^flr  all  hope  of  sudden  flicrht.  He  looked  wildly  round  for  a 
**^oment;  then,  when  the  horsemen  came  round  the  rocky  wall 
^^d  halted  behind  their  leader,  his  eyes  came  back  to  Ingle- 
^^Jit's  face,  and  he  marked  the  smile  upon  his  lips  and  in  his 
y^  and  saw  his  hand  steal  downward  to  the  hunting-piece  he 
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carried  at  the  saddle ;  then  with  a  terrible  cry  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  the  horse's  head,  and  begged  for  pify, 
—  pity  and  life. 

Inglesant  took  his  hand  from  his  weapon,  and  tarning 
slightly  to  the  page  and  to  the  others  behind  him,  he  said:— 

^This  man,  messeri,  is  a  murderer  and  a  rillain,  steeped 
in  every  crime ;  a  cruel  secret  midnight  cut-throat  and  assas- 
sin ;  a  lurker  in  secret  comers  to  murder  the  innocent  He 
took  my  brother,  a  noble  gentleman  whom  I  was  proud  to  fol- 
low, treacherously  at  an  advantage,  and  slew  hiuL  I  see  him 
now  before  me  lying  in  his  blood.  He  tried  to  take  my  life,  — 
I,  who  scarcely  even  knew  him,  —  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Now 
he  begs  for  mercy.  What  say  you,  gentlemen  7  what  is  his 
due  ?  " 

^^  Shoot  the  dog  through  the  head.  Hang  him  on  the  Dear- 
est tree.     Carry  him  into  Rome  and  torture  him  to  deatL'' 

The  Italian  still  continued  on  his  knees,  his  hands  clasped 
before  him,  his  face  working  with  terror  and  agony  that  could 
not  be  disguised. 

"  Mercy,  monsignore, "  he  cried.  "  Mercy !  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not,  I  am  not  fit  to  die.  For  the  blessed  Host,  monsignore, 
have  mercy  —  for  the  love  of  Jesu  —  for  the  sake  of  Jesu." 

As  he  said  these  last  words  Inglesant's  attitude  altered, 
and  the  cruel  light  faded  out  of  his  eyes.  His  hand  ceased  to 
finger  the  carabine  at  his  saddle ;  and  he  sat  still  upon  bis 
horse,  looking  down  upon  the  abject  wretch  before  him,  while 
a  man  might  count  fifty.  The  Italian  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  his  judge  was  inclining  to  mercy,  and  he  renewed  his  ap- 
peals for  pity. 

"For  the  love  of  the  crucifix,  monsignore;  for  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  sake. " 

But  Inglesant  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  He  turned  to  the 
horsemen  behind  him,  and  said :  — 

"Take  him  up,  one  of  you,  on  the  crupper.  Search  him 
first  for  arms.  Another  keep  his  eye  on  him ;  and  if  he  motes 
or  attempts  to  escape,  shoot  him  dead.  You  had  better  come 
quietly,"  he  continued:  "it  is  vour  only  chance  for  lifa" 

Two  of  the  men-at-arms  dismounted  and  searched  the  pris- 
oner, but  found  no  arms  upon  him.  He  seemed  indeed  to  w 
in  the  greatest  distress  from  hunger  and  want,  and  his  clothes 
were  ragged  and  thin.  He  was  mounted  behind  one  of  the  sol- 
diers and  closely  watched ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  escap^f 
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and  indeed  appeared  to  have  no  strength  or  energy  for  snch  an 
effort. 

They  went  on  down  the  pass  for  about  an  Italian  league, 
rrhe  country  became  more  thickly  wooded ;  and  here  and  there 
on  the  hillsides,  patches  of  corn  appeared,  and  once  or  twice 
in  a  sheltered  spot  a  few  vines.  At  length,  on  the  broad 
shoulder  of  the  hill  round  which  the  path  wound,  they  saw 
before  them  a  few  cottages;  and  above  them  on  the  hillside,  in 
a  position  that  commanded  the  distant  pass  till  it  opened  on 
the  plain,  was  a  chapel,  the  bell  of  which  had  just  ceased  ring- 
ing for  mass. 

Inglesant  turned  his  horse's  head  up  the  narrow  stony  path ; 
and  when  the  gate  was  reached,  he  dismounted  and  entered  the 
chapel,  followed  by  his  train.  The  cappella  had  apparently 
been  built  of  the  remains  of  some  temple  or  old  Roman  house; 
for  many  of  the  stones  of  the  front  were  carved  in  bold  relief. 
It  was  a  small,  narrow  building,  and  possessed  no  furniture 
save  the  altar  and  a  rude  pulpit  built  of  stones ;  but  behind  the 
altar,  painted  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall,  was  the  rood  or  cruci- 
fix, the  size  of  life.  Who  the  artist  had  been,  cannot  now  be 
told :  it  might  have  been  the  pupil  of  some  great  master,  who 
had  caught  something  of  the  master's  skill ;  or  perhaps,  in  the 
old  time,  some  artist  had  come  up  the  pass  from  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro,  and  had  painted  it  for  the  love  of  his  art  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  but  whoever  had  done  it,  it  was  well  done, 
and  it  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  little  chapel,  and  possessed  an  in- 
fluence, of  which  the  villagers  were  not  unconscious,  and  of 
which  they  were  even  proud. 

The  mass  had  commenced  some  short  time  as  the  train 
entered,  and  such  few  women  and  peasants  as  were  present 
tamed  in  surprise. 

Inglesant  knelt  upon  the  steps  before  the  altar,  and  the 
men-at-arms  upon  the  floor  of  the  chapel ;  the  two  who  guarded 
the  prisoner  keeping  close  behind  their  leader. 

The  priest,  who  was  an  old  and  simple-looking  countryman, 
continued  his  office  without  stopping,  but  when  he  had  received 
the  sacred  elements  himself,  he  turned,  and,  influenced  prob- 
ably by  his  appearance  and  by  his  position  at  the  altar,  he 
offered  Inglesant  the  sacrament.  He  took  it;  and  the  priest, 
taming  again  to  the  altar,  finished  the  mass. 

Then  Inglesant  rose ;  and  when  the  priest  turned  again  he 
was  standing  before  the  altar,  with  his  drawn  sword  held 
lengthwise  across  his  hands.  _ 
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^My  father,"  he  said,  ^'I  am  the  Gavaliere  di  San  Giorgio; 
and  as  I  came  across  the  mountains  this  morning  on  my  way  to 
Rome,  I  met  my  mortal  foe,  the  murderer  of  my  brotiier,  —  a 
wretch  whose  life  is  forfeit  by  every  law  either  of  earth  or 
heaven,  a  guilty  monster  steeped  in  every  crime.  Him^  as 
soon  as  I  had  met  him,  —  sent  by  this  lonely  and  untrodden 
way  as  it  seems  to  me  by  the  Lord's  hand,  —  I  thon^t  to 
crush  at  once,  as  I  would  a  venomous  beast,  though  he  ia  worse 
than  any  beast.  But,  my  father,  he  has  appealed  from  me  to 
the  adorable  name  of  Jesus,  and  I  cannot  touch  him.  But  he 
will  not  escape.  I  give  him  over  to  the  Lord.  I  give  up  my 
sword  into  the  Lord's  hands,  that  He  may  work  my  vengeance 
upon  him  as  it  seems  to  Him  good.  Henceforth  he  is  safe 
from  earthly  retribution,  but  the  Divine  Powers  are  just.  Take 
this  sword,  reverend  father,  and  let  it  lie  upon  the  altar  be- 
neath the  Christ  himself;  and  I  will  make  an  offering  for  daily 
masses  for  my  brother's  soul." 

The  priest  took  the  sword ;  and  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
placed  it  thereon  like  a  man  acting  in  a  dream. 

He  was  one  of  those  childlike  peasant-priests  to  whom  the 
great  world  was  unknown;  and  to  whom  his  mountain  soli- 
tudes were  peopled  as  much  by  the  saints  and  angels  of  his 
breviary,  as  by  the  peasants  who  shared  with  him  the  solitudes 
and  the  legends  that  gave  to  these  mountain  fastnesses  a  mys- 
terious awe.  To  such  a  man  as  this  it  seemed  nothing  strange 
that  the  blessed  St  George  himself,  in  jewelled  armor,  should 
stand  before  the  altar  in  the  mystic  morning  light,  his  shining 
sword  in  his  hand. 

He  turned  again  to  Inglesant,  who  had  knelt  down  once 
more. 

''It  is  well  done,  monsignore,"  he  said,  ^as  all  that  thou 
doest  doubtless  is  most  well.  The  sword  shall  remain  here  as 
thou  sayest,  and  the  Lord  doubtless  will  work  his  blessed  will. 
But  I  entreat,  monsig^iore,  thy  intercession  for  me,  a  poor  sin- 
ful man ;  and  when  thou  retumest  to  thy  place,  and  seest  again 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  thou  wilt  remind  him  of  his  unworthy 
priest.     Amen." 

Inglesant  scarcely  heard  what  he  said,  and  certainly  did 
not  understand  it.  His  sense  was  confused  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  by  the  sudden  overmastering  impulse  upon  which 
he  had  acted.  He  moved  as  in  a  dream ;  nothing  seemed  to 
come  strange  to  him,  nothing  startled  him,  and  he  took  slight- 
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heed  of  what  passed.  He  placed  his  embroidered  purse,  heaTj 
with  gold,  ia  the  priest's  hand,  and  in  his  excitement  totally 
forgot  to  name  his  brother,  for  whose  repose  masses  were  to  be 
said. 

He  signed  to  his  men  to  release  the  prisoner;  and,  his 
tmmpets  sounding  to  horse  before  the  chapel  gate,  he  mounted 
and  rode  on  down  the  pass. 

But  his  visit  was  not  forgotten :  and  long  afterward  —  per- 
haps even  to  the  present  day  —  popular  tradition  took  the  story 
up,  and  related  that  once,  when  the  priest  of  the  mountain 
chapel  was  a  very  holy  man,  the  blessed  St.  Oeorge  himself,  in 
shining  armor,  came  across  the  mountains  one  morning  very 
early,  and  himself  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  all  his  train ; 
and  appealed  triumphantly  to  the  magic  sword,  set  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  that  lay  upon  the  altar  from  that  morn- 
ing, — by  virtue  of  which  no  harm  can  befall  the  village,  no 
storm  strike  it,  and  above  all,  no  pillage  of  armed  men  or  any 
violence  can  occur. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

SiDNKTy  Sib  Philip,  an  EDglish  poet ;  bom  at  Penahnnt^  Kent^  |_t.  : 
November  30,  1554 ;  died  at  Amheim,  Holland,  October  7, 168& 
In  1568  he  entered  Christ  Chorch,  Oxford ;  from  1572  to  157B  1m 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  being  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  tbe  8t 
Bartholomew  massacre.  In  1577  he  was  sent  to  Ptagne  as  mmh»- 
sador.  The  next  year  he  incorred  the  displeasure  of  the  Queoi, 
and  retired  for  some  years  to  his  estate,  where  most  of  his  wo^ 
appear  to  have  been  written,  although  they  were  not  printed  until 
after  his  death.  In  1584  he  was  appointed  Crovemor  of  Flushing, 
in  Holland:  and  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
September  22, 1586.     He  lingered  in  great  agony  for  several  weeks,  \^ 

solacing  even  his  last  hours  with  literary  composition.  His  body 
was  taken  to  London  and  interred  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
principal  works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are :  ''  A  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Psalms,"  made  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke ;  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred 
sonnets;  '<  Arcadia,"  a  prose  romance,  with  poems  interspersed 
through  it;  ''The  Apologie  for  Poesie." 


Description  of  Abcadia 

(From  "  AicadijL") 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with 
stately  trees;  humble  valleys  whose   base  estate  seemed  com- 
forted with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers ;  meadows  enamelled 
with  all  sorts  of  eve-pleasing  flowers;    thickets,  which 
lined  with  most  pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so,  too,  by  tii 
cheerful  disposition   of  manv   well-tuned   birds ;  each   pasture 
stored  with  sheep,  breeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty 
lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved  the  dam's  comfort.     Her^ 
a  shepherd's  boy  piping?  as  though  he  should  never  be  old ;  there 
a  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  singing  withal ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kep( 
time  to  her  voice-music. 
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Ah  Aboadiak  Loyb-Lettbb. 

Most  blessed  paper,  which  shall  kiss  that  hand  whereto  all 
bleaBeduess  is  in  nature  a  servant,  do  not  disdain  to  carry  with 
thee  the  wof ul  words  of  a  miser  [wretch]  now  despairing ;  neither 
be  afraid  to  appear  before  her,  bearing  the  base  title  of  the  sender ; 
for  no  sooner  shall  that  divine  hand  touch  thee  but  that  thy  base- 
ness shall  be  turned  to  most  high  preferment.  Therefore,  mourn 
boldly,  my  ink  ;  for  while  she  looks  upon  you  your  blackness  will 
shine :  cry  out  boldly,  my  lamentation  ;  for  while  she  reads  you 
your  cries  will  be  music.  Say,  then,  O  happy  messenger  of  a 
most  unhappy  message,  that  the  too-soon  bom  and  too-late  dying 
creature  which  dares  not  speak  —  no,  not  look  —  no,  not  scarcely 
think,  as  from  his  miserable  self,  unto  her  heavenly  highness, 
only  presumes  to  desire  thee,  in  the  times  that  her  eyes  and 
mce  do  exalt  thee,  to  say,  and  in  this  manner  to  say,  not  from 
him — oh,  no;  that  were  not  fit  —  but  of  him,  thus  much  unto 
her  sacred  judgment :  —  O  you,  the  only  honor  to  women,  to  men 
the  only  admiration ;  you  that,  being  armed  by  love,  defy  him 
that  armed  you,  in  this  high  estate  wherein  you  have  placed  me, 
yet  let  me  remember  him  to  whom  I  am  bound  for  bringing  me 
to  your  presence ;  and  let  me  remember  him  who,  since  he  is 
jonre,  how  mean  soever  he  be,  it  is  reason  you  have  an  account 
of  him.  The  wretch  —  yet  your  wretch  —  though  with  languish- 
'^Jj?  steps,  runs  fast  to  his  grave  ;  and  will  you  suffer  a  temple  — 
how  poorly  built  soever,  but  yet  a  temple  of  your  diety  —  to  be 
"azed  ?  But  he  dieth,  it  is  most  true,  he  dieth  ;  and  he  in  whom 
'Oil  live  to  obey  you  dieth.  Whereof  though  he  plain,  he  doth 
^ot  complain  ;  for  it  is  a  harm,  but  no  wrong,  which  he  hath 
^ceived.  He  dies,  because,  in  woful  language,  all  his  senses  tell 
im  that  such  is  your  pleasure ;  for,  since  you  will  not  that  he 
^e,  alas !  alas !  what  followeth  —  what  foUoweth  of  the  most 
^ined  Donis  but  his  end  ?  End,  then,  evil-destined  Dorus,  end  ; 
nd  end,  thou  woful  letter,  end :  for  it  sufficeth  her  wisdom 
^  know  that  her  heavenlv  will  shall  be  accomplished. 


In  Praise  of  Poesie. 

(From  "  Defence  of  Poesie.*') 

LsABKSD  men  have  learnedly  thought  that  where  reason  hath 
90  much  over-mastered  passion,  thnt  the  mind  hath  a  free  desire 
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to  do  well,  the  inward  light  each  man  hath  in  himself  is  as  goc 
as  a  philosopher's  book ;  since  in  Nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  c 
well,  and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  although  not  in  til 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us ;  for  out 
natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But  to  be  moved  to  i 
that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved  with  desire  to  know,  ik 
opu9  hie  labor  ut. 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  —  I  speak  of  human,  and  accon 
ing  to  human  conceit  —  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  dotL 
not  only  show  the  way  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  tin 
way  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth^ai 
if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard  —  at  the  ?er: 
first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that,  full  of  that  taste,  you  ma/ 
long  to  pass  further.  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  definition^ 
which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations,  and  load  dm 
memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  se 
in  delightful  proportion,  either  accompanied  with  or  prepared  fop 
the  well-enchanting  skill  of  music.  And  with  a  tale,  forBooQ: 
he  cometh  unto  you  —  with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children  froc 
play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  comer ;  and,  pretending  n. 
more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  t 
virtue  ;  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  whola 
some  things  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  have  a  pleasant  tasts 
which,  if  any  one  should  begin  to  tell  them  of  the  nature  of  tl 
aloes  or  rhubarbum  they  should  receive,  would  sooner  take  tiie 
physic  at  their  ears  than  at  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men 
most  of  whom  are  childish  in  their  best  things  till  they 
cradled  in  their  graves. 

Tkub  Beauty  Vietub  Is. 

It  is  most  true  that  eyes  are  formed  to  serve 

The  inward  light,  and  that  the  heavenly  part 
Ought  to  be  King,  from  whose  rules  who  do  swerve, 

Rebels  to  Nature,  strive  for  their  own  smart. 

It  is  most  true,  what  we  call  Cupid's  dart 
An  image  is  which  for  ourselves  we  carve, 

And,  fools,  adore  in  temple  of  our  heart, 
Till  that  good  god  makes  Church  and  Churchman 

True,  that  True  Beauty  Virtue  is  indeed, 
Whereof  this  Beauty  can  be  but  a  shade 

Which  elements  with  mortal  mixtures  breed. 
True,  that  on  earth  we  are  but  pilgrims  made. 
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jkod  should  in  soul  up  to  our  oountry  mof%i 
Troe;  andyettrae— that  I  must  Stella  lofib 


Eternal  Loyb. 

Lbays  me,  O  Loye,  which  reaohest  bat  to  dosti 

And  thou,  my  Mind,  aspiie  to  higher  things ; 
Qiow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  mat : 

Whatever  fades  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  their  might 

To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedoms  be, 
Which  breaks  the  clouds,  and  opens  forth  the  light 

That  doth  both  shine  and  give  us  light  to  see  I 
Oh,  take  fast  hold ;  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 

In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death; 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide. 

Who  seeketh  heaven  and  comes  of  heavenly  breath. 
Then  farewell,  world !  thy  uttermost  I  see: 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  Life  in  me  1 


To  Sleep. 

Gome  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  I 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 

Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 
Oh,  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease, 

I  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head. 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right^ 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me. 
Lovelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 


Invocation  to  Night. 

0  Night  !  the  ease  of  care,  the  pledge  of  pleasure, 
Desire's  best  mean,  harvest  of  hearts  affected, 
The  seat  of  peace,  the  one  which  is  erected 

Of  human  life  to  be  the  quiet  measure ; 
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Be  yictor  still  of  Phoebus's  golden  treasure, 

Who  hath  our  sight  with  too  much  sight  infected; 
Whose  light  is  cause  we  have  our  time  neglected. 

Turning  all  Nature's  course  to  self-displeasure. 
These  stately  stars,  in  their  now  shining  faces. 

With  sinless  Sleep,  and  Silence  —  Wisdom's  mother « 
Witness  this  wrong,  which  by  thy  help  is  eas^ 
Thou  arty  therefore,  of  these  our  desert  places 

The  sure  refuge ;  by  thee,  and  by  no  other, 
Hy  soul  is  blest,  sense  joyed,  and  fortune  xaaid* 


Love's  Silencb» 

Bbcause  I  breathe  not  love  to  everie  one. 
Nor  do  not  use  set  colors  for  to  weare. 
Nor  nourish  special  locks  of  vowM  haire. 

Nor  give  each  speech  a  full  point  of  a  groane,  ^^ 

The  courtlie  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the  moane 
Of  them  who  on  their  lips  Love's  standard  beare, 
"  What  I  he  ?  "  say  they  of  me.    "  Now  I  dare  sweara 

He  cannot  love :  No,  no !  let  him  alone." 

And  think  so  still  —  if  Stella  know  my  minde. 

Profess,  indeed,  I  do  not  Cupid's  art ; 

But  you,  faire  maids,  at  length  this  true  shall  finde^— 

That  his  right  badge  is  but  wome  in  the  hearte. 
Dumb  swans,  not  chattering  pies,  do  lovers  prove 
They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they  love. 


My  Trub-Lovb  Hath  My  Heabt. 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

By  just  exchange  one  to  the  other  given : 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 

There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven : 
My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 
His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one ; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides; 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own ; 

I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  bides : 
My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 


J 
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Sonnet. 


With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies. 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  0  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 

SONNBT. 

Leave  me,  0  love  which  reachest  but  to  dust ; 

And  thou,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things ; 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust ; 

Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  tumble  all  thy  might 

To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedoms  be. 
Which  breaks  the  clouds  and  opens  forth  the  light. 

That  doth  but  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 
Oh,  take  fast  hold  :  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 

In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death ; 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide. 

Who  seeketh  heaven  and  comes  of  heavenly  breath. 
Then  farewell,  world  1  thy  uttermost  I  see : 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  life  in  me  1 
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SiBNKiEWicz,  HsNRYKy  an  emineDt  Polish  novelist;  born  at 
Wola  Okrejska,  in  the  Lukowschen,  of  Lithuanian  parents,  in  1845^ 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Warsaw,  after  which  he  led  a 
wandering  life.  In  1876  he  came  to  America,  and  spent  some  yean 
in  California.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  settled  at  Wanav 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  then  began 
the  issue  of  the  series  of  novels  and  historical  romances  which  have 
won  for  him  one  of  the  first  places  in  modem  Polish  literature. 
In  1872  he  published  at  Warsaw  a  collection  of  humorous  little 
stories  which  became  very  popular ;  and  which  was  followed  in  1874 
by  ''  Szkice  Weglem "  (Charcoal  Sketches).  His  principal  later 
works  are,  "  Ogniem  i  Mieczem ''  (By  Fire  and  Sword)  (1885),  an 
historical  novel  which  in  less  than  ten  years  had  passed  through 
more  than  thirty  editions ;  "  Potop "  (The  Deluge)  (1886) ;  « Pan 
Michael ; "  "  Village  Stories ; "  and  "  Quo  Vadis  "  (1896).  A  complete 
collection  of  his  works  up  to  1890  was  issued  in  twelve  volumes 
under  the  general  title  ^'  Pisma." 


Thb  Death  op  Pan  Lonqin.* 

(From  "  With  Fire  and  Sword."    Tranalated  hj  Jeremiah  Cnrtm.) 

Pan  Lonoin  hastened  to  the  castle ;  the  others  returned  to 
the  ramparts.  Skshetuski  and  Yolodyovski  were  silent,  but 
Zagloba  said :  — 

"  Something  holds  me  by  the  throat  I  did  not  think  to  be 
sorrowful,  but  that  is  the  worthiest  man  in  the  world.  If  ^J 
one  contradicts  me,  I  '11  give  it  to  him  in  the  face.  O  my  God, 
my  God!  I  thought  the  castellan  of  Belsk  would  restrain ^^ 
prince,  but  he  beat  the  drums  still  more.  The  hangman  brongbt 
that  heretic!  *  History,'  he  says,  *  will  write  of  you.'  Let  it 
write  of  him,  but  not  on  the  skin  of  Pan  Longin.  And  why 
does  n't  he  go  out  himself  ?     He  has  six  toes  on  his  feet,  like 

^  Copyright,  1890,  by  Jeremiah  Cartin.    Reprinted  bj 
Brown  ft  Co. 
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OalTinisti  and  he  can  walk  better.  I  tell  yon,  gentlemen, 
;  ia  getting  worse  and  worse  on  earth,  and  Jabkovski  is  a 
rophet  when  he  says  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  near. 
I  sit  down  awhile  at  the  ramparts,  and  then  go  to  the 

so  as  to  console  ourselves  with  the  company  of  our  friend 
ening  at  least " 
t  Pan  Longin,  after  confession  and  communion,  spent  the 

time  in  prayer.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
in  the  evening,  —  which  was  one  of  the  most  awful,  for 
•sacks  had  struck  just  when  the  troops  were  transporting 
cannon  and  wagons  to  the  newly  raised  ramparts.  For  a 
t  seemed  that  the  slender  forces  of  the  Poles  would  fall 

the  onrush  of  two  hundred  thousand  foes.  The  Polish 
ions  had  become  so  intermingled  with  the  enemy  that 
lonld  not  distinguish  their  own,  and  three  times  they 

in  this  fashion.  Hmelnitski  exerted  all  his  power;  for 
lan  and  his  own  colonels  had  told  him  that  this  must  be 
it  storm,  and  that  henceforth  they  would  only  harass  the 
ed  with  hunger.  But  after  three  hours,  all  attacks  were 
ed  with  such  terrible  losses  that,  according  to  later  re- 
forty  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  fallen.  One  thing  is 
1,  —  after  the  battle  a  whole  bundle  of  flags  was  thrown 

feet  of  the  prince;  and  this  was  really  the  last  great 
t,  after  which  followed  more  difficult  times  of  digging 
the  ramparts,  capturing  wagons,  continual  firing,  suffer- 
Qd  famine. 

mediately  after  the  storm  the  soldiers,  ready  to  drop  from 
less,  were  led  by  the  tireless  Yeremi  in  a  sally,  which 
in  a  new  defeat  for  the  enemy.  Quiet  then  soothed  the 
smd  the  camp. 

e  night  was  warm  but  cloudy.     Four  black  forms  pushed 
9lves  quietly  and  carefully  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ram- 
They  were   Pan  Longin,   Zagloba,    Skshetuski,   and 
fovski. 

luard  your  pistols  well,  to  keep  the  powder  dry,"  whis- 
Pan  Yan.  ''Two  battalions  will  be  ready  all  night  If 
•e,  we  will  spring  to  the  rescue. " 

Fothing  to  be  seen,  even  if  you  strain  your  eyes  out ! " 
3red  Zagloba. 

liat  is  better,"  answered  Pan  Longin. 
te  quiet ! "  interrupted  Volodyovski :  ^  I  hear  something. " 
liat  is  only  the  groan  of  a  dying  man,  — nothing! " 
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"  If  you  can  only  reach  the  oak  grove. " 

"  0  my  God !  my  God ! ''  sighed  Zagloba,  trembling  as  if  in 
a  fever. 

"In  three  hours  it  will  be  daylight** 

"  It  is  time ! "  said  Pan  Longin. 

"  Time !  time ! "  repeated  Skshetuski  in  a  stifled  voice.  ''Go 
with  God !  '* 

"  With  God,  with  God ! " 

"  Farewell,  brothers,  and  forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  any 
of  you  in  anything. " 

"  You  offend  ?  0  God ! "  cried  Zagloba,  throwing  himself 
into  his  arms. 

Skshetuski  and  Yolodyovski  embraced  him  in  turn.  The 
moment  came.  Suppressed  gulping  shook  the  breasts  of  these 
knights.  One  alone,  Pan  Longin,  was  calm,  though  full  of 
emotion.  "  Farewell ! "  he  repeated  once  more ;  and  approach- 
ing the  edge  of  the  rampart,  he  dropped  into  the  ditch,  and 
soon  appeared  as  a  black  figure  on  the  opposite  bank.  Once 
more  he  beckoned  farewell  to  his  comrades,  and  vanished  in 
the  gloom. 

Between  the  road  to  Zalostsitse  and  the  highway  from 
Vishnyovets  grew  an  oak  grove,  interspersed  with  narrow 
openings.  Beyond  and  joining  with  it  was  an  old  pine  forest, 
thick  and  large,  extending  north  of  Zalostsitse.  Podbipienta 
had  determined  to  reach  that  grove.  The  road  was  very  peril- 
ous, for  to  reach  the  oaks  it  was  necessary  to  pass  along  the 
entire  flank  of  the  Cossack  tabor ;  but  Pan  Longin  selected  it 
on  purpose,  for  it  was  just  around  the  camp  that  most  people 
were  moving  during  the  whole  night,  and  the  guards  gave  least 
attention  to  passers-by.  Besides,  all  other  roads,  valleys, 
thickets,  and  narrow  places  were  beset  by  guards  who  rode 
around  continually;  by  essauls,  sotniks,  and  even  Hmelnitski 
himself.  A  passage  through  the  meadows  and  along  the 
Gnyezna  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of,  for  the  Cossack  horse-herders 
were  watching  there  from  dusk  till  daylight  with  their  herds. 

The  night  was  gloomy,  cloudy,  and  so  dark  that  at  ten  paces 
not  only  could  a  man  not  be  seen,  but  not  even  a  tree.  This 
circumstance  was  favorable  for  Pan  Longin;  though  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  obliged  to  go  very  slowly  and  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  fall  into  any  of  the  pits  or  ditches  occupying  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  battle-field,  and  dug  by  Polish  and  Cossack 
hands.     In  this  fashion  he  made  bis  way  to  the  second  Polish 
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ramparty  which  had  been  abandoned  just  before  evening;  and 
had  passed  through  the  ditch.  He  stopped  and  listened;  the 
trenches  were  empty.  The  sally  made  by  Yeremi  after  the 
storm  had  pushed  the  Cossacks  out;  who  either  fell,  or  took 
refuge  in  the  tabor.  A  multitude  of  bodies  were  lying  on  the 
slopes  and  summits  of  these  mounds.  Pan  Longin  stumbled 
against  bodies  every  moment,  stepped  over  them,  and  passed 
on.  From  time  to  time  a  low  groan  or  sigh  announced  that 
some  one  of  the  prostrate  was  living  yet 

Beyond  the  ramparts  there  was  a  broad  expanse  stretching 
to  another  trench  made  before  the  arrival  of  Yeremi,  also  cov- 
ered with  corpses ;  but  some  tens  of  steps  farther  on  were  those 
earth  shelters,  like  stacks  of  hay  in  the  darkness.  But  they 
were  empty.  Everywhere  the  deepest  silence  reigned,  — 
nowhere  a  fire  or  a  man ;  no  one  on  that  former  square  but  the 
prostrate. 

Pan  Longin  began  the  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
went  on.  The  sounds  of  the  Polish  camp,  which  followed  him 
to  the  second  rampart,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  melting  in 
the  distance,  till  at  last  they  ceased  altogether.  Pan  Longin 
stopped  and  looked  around  for  the  last  time.  He  could  see 
almost  nothing,  for  in  the  camp  there  was  no  light ;  but  one 
window  in  the  castle  glimmered  weakly  as  a  star  which  the 
clouds  now  expose  and  now  conceal,  or  like  a  glow-worm  which 
shines  and  darkens  in  turn. 

"  My  brothers,  shall  I  see  you  again  in  this  life  ?  "  thought 
Pan  Longin;  and  sadness  pressed  him  down  like  a  tremendous 
atone.  He  was  barely  able  to  breathe.  There,  where  that  pale 
light  was  trembling,  are  his  people ;  there  are  brother  hearts, 
—  Prince  Yeremi,  Pan  Yan,  Volodyovski,  Zagloba,  the  priest 
Ifukhovetski ;  there  they  love  him  and  would  gladly  defend 
liixD.  But  here  is  night,  with  desolation,  darkness,  corpses; 
tinder  his  feet  choruses  of  ghosts;  farther  on,  the  blood- 
devouring  tabor  of  sworn,  pitiless  enemies.  The  weight  of 
sadness  became  so  great  that  it  was  too  heavy  even  for  the 
shoulders  of  this  giant     His  soul  began  to  waver  within  him. 

In  the  darkness  pale  Alarm  flew  upon  him,  and  began  to 
whisper  in  his  ear,  "You  will  not  pass,  it  is  impossible!  Re- 
turn; there  is  still  time!  Fire  the  pistol,  and  a  whole  bat- 
talion will  rush  to  your  aid.  Through  those  tabors,  through 
that  savageneas,  nothing  will  pass." 

That  starving  camp,  covered  every  day  with  balls,  full  of 
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death  and  the  odor  of  corpses,  appeared  at  that  moment  to  Pan 
Longin  a  calm,  peaceful,  safe  haven.  His  friends  there  would 
not  think  ill  of  him  if  he  returned.  He  would  tell  them  that 
the  deed  passed  human  power;  and  they  would  not  go  them- 
selres,  would  not  send  another,  —  would  wait  further  for  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  coming  of  the  King.  But  if  Skshetoaki 
should  go  and  perish !  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ohost !  These  are  temptations  of  Satan, "  thou^t  Pan 
Longin.  ^^  I  am  ready  for  death,  and  nothing  worse  can  meet 
me.  And  this  is  Satan  terrifying  a  weak  soul  with  desolation, 
corpses,  and  darkness ;  for  he  makes  use  of  all  means. "  Will 
the  knight  return,  cover  himself  with  shame,  suffer  in  reputa- 
tion, disgrace  his  name,  not  save  the  army,  renounce  the  crown 
of  heaven?  Never!  And  he  moved  on,  stretching  out  hi8 
hands  before  him. 

Now  a  murmur  reached  him  again;  not  from  the  Polish 
camp,  however,  but  from  the  opposite  side,  still  indefinite,  bnt 
as  it  were  deep  and  terrible,  like  the  growling  of  a  bear  giving 
sudden  answer  in  a  dark  forest.  Disquiet  had  now  left  Pan 
Longin's  soul ;  sadness  had  ceased,  and  changed  into  a  mere 
sweet  remembrance  of  those  near  to  him.  At  last,  as  if  answer- 
ing that  menace  coming  up  from  the  tabor,  he  repeated  once 
more  in  spirit,  "  But  still  I  will  go. " 

After  a  certain  time  he  found  himself  on  that  battle-field 
where  on  the  first  day  of  the  storm  the  prince's  cavalry  had 
defeated  the  Cossacks  and  janissaries.  The  road  here  was 
more  even,  — fewer  pits,  ditches,  shelters,  and  no  corpses;  for 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  earlier  struggles  had  been  buried 
by  the  Cossacks.  It  was  also  somewhat  clearer,  for  the  ground 
was  not  covered  with  various  obstacles.  The  land  inclined 
gradually  toward  the  north.  But  Pan  Longin  turned  immedi* 
ately  to  the  fiank,  wishing  to  push  through  between  the  western 
pond  and  the  tabor. 

He  went  quickly  now,  without  hindrance,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  already  that  he  was  reaching  the  line  of  the  tabor,  when 
some  new  sound  caught  his  attention.  He  halted  at  once,  and 
after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  heard  the  tramp  and  breitb- 
ing  of  horses.  '^  Cossack  patrols ! "  thought  he.  The  voices  of 
men  reached  his  ears.  He  sprang  aside  with  all  speed,  and 
searching  with  his  foot  for  the  first  depression  in  the  groundi 
fell  to  the  earth  and  stretched  out  motionless,  hoIcUng  bit 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other. 
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The  riders  approached  still  nearer,  and  at  last  were  abreast 
of  him.  It  was  so  dark  he  could  not  count  them ;  but  he  heard 
every  word  of  their  conversation. 

'^It  is  hard  for  them,  but  hard  for  us  too,"  said  some  sleepy 
voice.  ''And  how  many  good  men  of  ours  have  bitten  the 
dust!" 

''  0  Lord ! "  said  another  voice,  ''  they  say  the  King  is  not 
far.     What  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

^^The  Khan  got  angry  with  our  father;  and  the  Tartars 
threaten  to  take  us,  if  there  will  be  no  other  prisoners." 

''  And  in  the  pastures  they  fight  with  our  men.  Father  has 
forbidden  us  to  go  to  the  Tartar  camp,  for  whoever  goes  there 
is  lost " 

"  They  say  there  are  disguised  Poles  among  the  market-men. 
1  wish  this  war  had  never  begun. " 

^  It  is  worse  this  time  than  before. " 

^^  The  King  is  not  far  away,  with  the  Polish  forces.  That 
is  the  worst ! " 

^Ha,  ha!  You  would  be  sleeping  in  the  Saitch  at  this 
hour;  now  you  have  got  to  push  around  in  the  dark  like  a 
vampire. " 

"  There  must  be  vampires  here,  for  the  horses  are  snorting. " 

The  voices  receded  gradually,  and  at  last  were  silent  Pan 
Longin  rose  and  went  on. 

A  rain  fine  as  mist  began  to  fall.  It  grew  still  darker.  On 
the  left  side  of  Pan  Longin  gleamed  at  the  distance  of  two  fur- 
longs a  small  light;  after  that  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  tenth. 
Then  he  knew  he  was  on  the  line  of  the  tabor.  The  lights 
were  far  apart  and  weak.  It  was  evident  that  all  were  sleep- 
ing, and  only  here  and  there  might  they  be  drinking  or  prepar- 
ing food  for  the  morrow. 

^' Thank  God  that  I  am  out  after  the  storm  and  the  sally," 
said  Pan  Longin  to  himself.     "They  must  be  mortally  weary." 

He  had  scarcely  thought  this  when  he  heard  again  in  the 
distance  the  tramp  of  horses,  —  another  patrol  was  coming. 
But  the  ground  in  this  place  was  more  broken;  therefore  it 
was  easier  to  hide.  The  patrol  passed  so  near  that  the  guards 
almost  rode  over  Pan  Longin.  Fortunately  the  horses,  accus- 
tomed to  pass  among  prostrate  bodies,  were  not  frightened. 
Fan  Longin  went  on. 

In  the  space  of  a  thousand  yards  he  met  two  more  patrols. 
It  was  evident  that  the  whole  circle  occupied  by  the  tabor  was 
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guarded  like  the  apple  of  the  eye.  Bat  Pan  Lmgin  rejoioed 
in  spirit  that  he  was  not  meeting  infantry  oatpoats,  who  are 
generally  placed  before  camps  to  give  warning  to  mounted 
patrols. 

But  his  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Scarcely  had  he  td« 
Tanced  another  furlong  of  the  road  when  some  dark  fignre 
shifted  before  him  not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant  Thoogii 
unterrified,  he  felt  a  slight  tremor  along  his  spine.  It  was  too 
late  to  withdraw  and  go  around.  The  form  moved ;  evidently 
it  had  seen  him.  A  moment  of  hesitation  followed,  short  aa 
the  twinkle  of  ah  eye.     Then  a  suppressed  voice  called:— 

"  Vassil,  is  that  you  ?  " 

"  I, "  said  Pan  Longin,  quietly. 

"  Have  you  gorailka  ?  " 

"Ihave.*' 

"  Give  me  some. " 

Pan  Longin  approached. 

"  Why  are  you  so  tall  ?  "  asked  the  voice,  in  tones  of  tenor. 

Something  rustled  in  the  darkness.  A  scream  of  ^  Lor—  \^ 
smothered  the  instant  it  was  begun,  came  from  the  month  of 
the  picket;  then  was  heard  the  crash  as  it  were  of  broken 
bones,  heavy  breathing,  and  one  figure  fell  quietly  to  the  earth. 
Pan  Longin  moved  on. 

But  he  did  not  pass  along  the  same  line,  for  it  was  evidently 
a  line  of  pickets ;  he  turned  therefore  a  little  nearer  to  the 
tabor,  wishing  to  go  between  the  pickets  and  the  line  of  wagons. 
If  there  was  not  another  line  of  pickets,  Pan  Longin  could  meet 
in  that  space  only  those  who  went  out  from  camp  to  relie?e 
those  on  duty.     Mounted  patrols  had  no  duty  here. 

After  a  time  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  second  line 
of  pickets.  But  the  tabor  was  not  farther  than  two  bow-sbotB; 
and  wonderful !  it  seemed  to  grow  nearer  continually,  though 
he  tried  to  go  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  line  of  wagons. 

It  was  evident  too  that  not  all  were  asleep  in  the  tabor.  At 
the  fires  smoldering  here  and  there,  sitting  figures  were  visible. 
In  one  place  the  fire  was  greater,  —  so  large  indeed  that  it  al- 
most reached  Pan  Longin  with  its  light,  and  he  was  forced  to 
draw  back  toward  the  pickets  so  as  not  to  pass  through  the  line 
of  illumination.  From  the  distance  he  distinguished,  hanging 
on  cross-sticks  near  the  fire,  oxen  which  the  butchers  were  skin- 
ning. Disputing  groups  of  men  looked  on.  A  few  were  playing 
quietly  on  pipes  foi*  tiiu  butchers.     It  was  that  part  of  the  camp 
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weopied  by  the  herdsmen.  The  more  distant  rows  of  wagons 
rere  surrounded  bj  darkness. 

But  the  line  of  the  tabor  lighted  by  the  smoldering  fires 
gain  appeared  as  if  nearer  to  Pan  Longin.  In  the  beginning  he 
ad  it  only  on  his  right  hand ;  suddenly  he  saw  that  he  had  it 
1  front  of  him.  Then  he  halted  and  meditated  what  to  do. 
Te  was  surrounded.  The  tabor,  the  Tartar  camp,  and  the 
amps  of  the  mob,  encircled  all  Zbaraj  like  a  ring.  Inside  this 
ing,  sentries  were  standing  and  mounted  guards  moving,  that 
o  one  might  pass  through. 

The  position  of  Pan  Longin  was  terrible.  He  had  now  the 
boice  either  to  go  through  between  the  wagons  or  seek  another 
s^it  between  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars.  Otherwise  he 
'ould  have  to  wander  till  daylight  along  that  rim,  unless  he 
'ished  to  return  to  Zbaraj ;  but  even  in  the  latter  case  he  might 
HI  into  the  hands  of  the  mounted  patroL  He  understood, 
owever,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  permit 
Liat  one  wagon  should  stand  close  to  another.  There  had  to 
e  intervals  in  the  rows,  and  considerable  ones.  Such  intervals 
rere  necessary  for  communication,  for  an  open  road,  for  neces- 
ary  travel  He  determined  to  look  for  such  a  passage,  and 
rith  that  object  approached  still  nearer  to  the  wagons.  The 
:leam  of  fires  burning  here  and  there  might  betray  him ;  bu^ 
n  the  other  hand  they  were  useful,  for  without  them  he  could 
ee  neither  the  wagons  nor  the  road  between  them. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  found  a  road,  and  recognized 
b  easily,  for  it  looked  like  a  black  belt  between  the  wagons, 
rhere  was  no  fire  on  it ;  there  could  be  no  Cossacks  there,  since 
he  cavalry  had  to  pass  that  way.  Pan  Longin  put  himself  on 
lis  knees  and  hands,  and  began  to  crawl  to  that  dark  throat 
ike  a  snake  to  a  hole. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  —  half  an  hour;  he  crawled 
lontinually,  praying  at  the  same  time,  commending  his  body 
kud  soul  to  the  protection  of  the  heavenly  powers.  He  thought 
hat  perhaps  the  fate  of  all  Zbaraj  was  depending  on  him  then, 
lould  he  pass  that  throat ;  he  prayed  therefore  not  for  himself 
done,  but  for  those  who  at  that  moment  in  the  trenches  were 
graying  for  him. 

On  both  sides  of  him  all  was  silent,  —  no  man  moved,  no 
lorse  snorted,  no  dog  barked  ;  and  Pan  Longin  went  through. 
rhe  bushes  and  thickets  looked  dark  before  him ;  behind  them 
fas  the  oak  grove ;  behind  the  oak  grove  the  pine  woods,  all  the 
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way  to  Toporoff ;  bejond  the  pine  woods,  the  Kmg,  salTafion, 
and  glory,  service  before  God  and  man.  What  was  the  cattiog 
of  three  heads  in  comparison  with  this  deed,  for  which  some- 
thing was  needed  beyond  an  iron  hand  ?  Pan  Longin  felt  the 
difference,  but  pride  stirred  not  that  clean  heart ;  it  was  onlj 
moved  like  that  of  a  child  with  tears  of  thankfulness. 

Then  he  rose  and  passed  on.  Beyond  the  wagons  there  were 
either  no  pickets,  or  few  easily  avoided.  Now  heavier  ram 
began  to  fall,  pattering  on  the  bushes  and  drowning  the  noise 
of  his  steps.  Pan  Longin  then  gave  freedom  to  his  long  legs, 
and  walked  like  a  giant,  trampling  the  bushes ;  every  step  was 
like  five  of  a  common  man,  —  the  wagons  every  moment  f^uiber, 
the  oak  grove  every  moment  nearer,  and  salvation  every  moment 
nearer. 

Here  are  the  oaks.  Night  beneath  them  is  as  black  as  under 
the  ground  ;  but  that  is  better.  A  gentle  breeze  sprang  up;  tbe 
oaks  murmured  lightly,  —  you  would  have  said  they  were  mutter- 
ing a  prayer :  ^'  0  great  God,  good  God,  guard  this  knight,  for 
he  is  thy  servant,  and  a  faithful  son  of  the  land  on  which  ve 
have  grown  up  for  thy  glory  ! " 

About  seven  miles  and  a  half  divided  Pan  Longin  from  the 
Polish  camp.  Sweat  poured  from  his  forehead,  for  the  air  was 
sultry,  as  if  gathering  for  a  storm ;  but  he  went  on,  caring  noth- 
ing for  the  storm,  for  the  angels  were  singing  in  his  heart.  The 
oaks  became  thinner.  The  first  field  is  surely  near.  The  oaks 
rustle  more  loudly,  as  if  wishing  to  say,  "  Wait :  you  were  safe 
among  us."  But  the  knight  has  no  time,  and  he  enters  the  open 
field.  Only  one  oak  stands  on  it,  and  that  in  the  centre;  but  it 
is  larger  than  the  others.     Pan  Longin  moves  toward  that  oak. 

All  at  once,  when  he  was  a  few  yards  from  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  giant,  about  a  dozen  figures  push  out  and  ap- 
proach him  with  wolf-springs  :  "  Who  are  you  ?  who  are  you?" 
Their  language  is  unknown ;  their  heads  are  covered  with  some- 
thing pointed.  They  are  the  Tartar  horse-herders,  who  have 
taken  refuge  from  the  rain.  At  that  moment  red  lightning 
flashed  through  the  field,  revealing  the  oak,  the  wild  figures  of 
the  Tartars,  and  the  enormous  noble.  A  terrible  cry  shook  the 
air,  and  the  battle  began  in  a  moment. 

The  Tartars  rushed  on  Pan  Longin  like  wolves  on  a  deer,  and 
seized  him  with  sinewy  hands ;  but  he  only  shook  himself,  ftod 
all  the  assailants  fell  from  him  as  ripe  fruit  from  a  tree.  Then 
the  terrible  double-handed  sword  gritted  in  the  scabbard ;  and 
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then  were  heard  groans,  howb,  calls  for  aid,  the  whistle  of  the 
Birord,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  neighing  of  the  fright- 
ened horses,  the  clatter  of  broken  Tartar  swords.  The  silent 
Beld  roared  with  all  the  wild  sounds  that  can  possibly  find  place 
n  the  throats  of  men. 

The  Tartars  rushed  on  him  repeatedly  in  a  crowd ;  but  he 
Kit  his  back  to  the  oak,  and  in  front  covered  himself  with  the 
rhirlwind  of  his  sword,  and  slashed  awfully.  Bodies  lay  dark 
mder  his  feet ;  the  others  fell  back,  impelled  by  panic  terror. 
'  A  div !  a  div !  "  howled  they  wildly. 

The  howling  was  not  without  an  answer.  Half  an  hour  had 
lot  passed  when  the  whole  field  swarmed  with  footmen  and 
lorsemen.  Cossacks  ran  up,  and  Tartars  also  with  poles  and 
x>ws  and  pieces  of  burning  pitch-pine.  Excited  questions  began 
o  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  ^'  What  is  it  ?  what  has  happened  ?  " 
*  A  div ! "  answered  the  Tartars.  "  A  div ! "  repeated  the  crowd. 
'  A  Pole  !     A  div !     Take  him  alive,  alive ! " 

Pan  Longin  fired  twice  from  his  pistols,  but  those  reports 
sould  not  be  heard  by  his  comrades  in  the  Polish  camp.  Now 
;he  crowd  approached  him  in  a  half-circle.  He  was  standing  in 
Jie  shade,  gigantic,  supported  by  the  tree,  and  he  waited  with 
iword  in  hand.  The  crowd  came  nearer,  nearer.  At  last  the 
roice  of  command  shouted,  "  Seize  him ! " 

They  rushed  ahead.  The  cries  were  stopped.  Those  who 
sould  not  push  on  gave  light  to  the  assailants.  A  whirl  of  men 
^thered  and  turned  under  the  tree.  Only  groans  came  out  of 
that  whirl,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
Emything.  At  last  a  scream  of  terror  was  wrested  from  the 
Eissailants.  The  crowd  broke  in  a  moment.  Under  the  tree 
remained  Pan  Longin,  and  at  his  feet  a  crowd  of  bodies  still 
quivering  in  agony. 

"  Ropes !  ropes ! "  thundered  a  voice. 

The  horsemen  ran  for  the  ropes,  and  brought  them  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye.  Then  a  number  of  strong  men  seized  the 
two  ends  of  a  long  rope,  endeavoring  to  fasten  Pan  Longin  to 
the  tree ;  but  he  cut  with  his  sword,  and  the  men  fell  on  the 
ground  on  both  sides.  Then  the  Tartars  tried,  with  the  same 
result. 

Seeing  that  too  many  men  in  the  crowd  interfered  with  one 
another,  a  number  of  the  boldest  Nogais  advanced  once  more, 
wishing  absolutely  to  seize  the  enormous  man  alive;  but  he 
tore  them  as  a  wild  boar  tears  resolute  dogs.     The  oak,  which 
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had  grown  together  from  two  great  trees,  guarded  in  its  oentrd 
depression  the  knight ;  whoever  approached  him  from  the  front 
within  the  length  of  his  sword  perished  without  uttering  a 
groan.  The  superhuman  power  of  Pan  Longin  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  eacli  moment.  Seeing  this,  the  enraged  hordes  dro?e 
away  the  Cossacks,  and  around  were  heard  the  wild  cries,  ^  Bows  I 
bows ! " 

At  the  sight  of  the  bows,  and  of  the  arrows  poured  ontiE 
the  feet  of  his  enemies  from  their  quivers.  Pan  Longin  saw 
that  the  moment  of  death  was  at  hand,  and  he  began  the  litutj 
to  the  Most  Holy  Lady. 

It  became  still.  The  crowds  restrained  their  breath,  waiting 
for  what  would  happen.  The  first  arrow  whistled  as  Pan  Longin 
was  saying,  ^^  Mother  of  the  Redeemer!"  and  it  sci*atched  hii 
temple.  Another  arrow  whistled  as  he  was  saying,  ^  O  glorioos 
Lady,"  and  it  stuck  in  his  shoulder.  The  words  of  the  litany 
mingled  with  the  whistling  of  arrows ;  and  when  Pan  Longin 
had  said  ^'  Morning  Star,"  arrows  were  standing  in  his  shoulders, 
in  his  side,  in  his  legs.  The  blood  from  his  temples  was  flowing 
into  his  eyes ;  he  saw  as  through  a  mist  the  field  and  the  Tar- 
tars ;  he  heard  no  longer  the  whistle  of  the  arrows.  He  felt 
that  he  was  weakening,  that  his  legs  were  bending  under  him; 
his  head  dropped  on  his  breast.  At  last  he  fell  on  his  kneeSi 
Then  he  said  with  a  half-groan,  "Queen  of  the  Angels—* 
These  words  were  his  last  on  earth.  The  angels  of  heaven  took 
his  soul,  and  placed  it  as  a  clear  pearl  at  the  feet  of  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Angels." 


The  Burning  op  Rome.* 

(From  "  Quo  Vadis."    Translated  by  Jeremiah  Cnrtin  ) 

Light  from  the  burning  city  filled  the  sky  as  far  as  huntftt 
eye  could  reach.  The  moon  rose  large  and  full  from  behind  ths 
mountains,  and  inflamed  at  once  by  the  glare  took  on  the  color 
of  heated  brass.  It  seemed  to  look  with  amazement  on  ths 
world-ruling  city  which  was  perishing.  In  the  rose-colored 
abysses  of  heaven  rose-colored  stars  were  glittering ;  but  itt 
distinction  from  usual  nights  the  earth  was  brighter  than  tto 
heavens.     Rome,  like  a  giant  pile,  illuminated  the  whole  Cai^ 

1  Copjright,  1897,  bj  Jeremiah  CortiiL    Reprinted  bj  |isilnhlsiM  d  iMlf 
Brown  &  Co. 
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ania.  In  the  bloody  light  were  seen  distant  mountains,  towns, 
illas,  temples,  monuments,  and  the  aqueducts  stretching  toward 
16  city  from  all  the  adjacent  hills;  on  the  aqueducts  were 
iFarms  of  people,  who  had  gathered  there  for  safety  or  to  gaze 
t  the  burning. 

Meanwhile  the  dreadful  element  was  embracing  new  divis- 
^ns  of  the  city.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  criminal 
Guids  were  spreading  the  fire,  since  new  conflagrations  were 
reaking  out  all  the  time  in  places  remote  from  the  principal 
re.  From  the  heights  on  which  Rome  was  founded  the  flames 
owed  like  waves  of  the  sea  into  the  valleys  densely  occupied 
f  houses,  —  houses  of  five  and  six  stories,  full  of  shops,  booths, 
lovable  wooden  amphitheaters,  built  to  accommodate  various 
)ectacles ;  and  finally  storehouses  of  wood,  olives,  grain,  nuts, 
ine  cones,  the  kernels  of  which  nourished  the  more  needy 
>piilation,  and  clothing,  which  through  Caesar's  favor  was  dis- 
ibnted  from  time  to  time  among  the  rabble  huddled  into 
imrow  alleys.  In  those  places  the  fire,  finding  abundance  of 
iflammable  materials,  became  almost  a  series  of  explosions, 
id  took  possession  of  whole  streets  with  unheard-of  rapidity, 
eople  encamping  outside  the  city,  or  standing  on  the  aqueducts. 
Dew  from  the  color  of  the  flame  what  was  burning.  The 
irious  power  of  the  wind  carried  forth  from  the  fiery  gulf 
lousands  and  millions  of  burning  shells  of  walnuts  and  al- 
londs,  which,  shooting  suddenly  into  the  sky,  like  countless 
ocks  of  bright  butterflies,  burst  with  a  crackling,  or,  driven 
J  the  wind,  fell  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  aqueducts,  and 
elds  beyond  Rome.  All  thought  of  rescue  seemed  out  of 
lace ;  confusion  increased  every  moment,  for  on  one  side  the 
>pnlation  of  the  city  was  fleeing  through  every  gate  to  places 
itside ;  on  the  other  the  fire  had  lured  in  thousands  of  people 
om  the  neighborhood,  such  as  dwellers  in  small  towns,  peas- 
its,  and  half-wild  shepherds  of  the  Campania,  brought  in  by 
>pe  of  plunder.  The  shout,  "  Rome  is  perishing ! "  did  not 
ave  the  lips  of  the  crowd ;  the  ruin  of  the  city  seemed  at 
lat  time  to  end  every  rule,  and  loosen  all  bonds  which  hitherto 
id  joined  people  in  a  single  integrity.  The  mob,  in  which 
aTes  were  more  numerous,  cared  nothing  for  the  lordship  of 
ome.  Destruction  of  the  city  could  only  free  them;  hence 
sre  and  there  they  assumed  a  threatening  attitude.  Violence 
id  robbery  were  extending.  It  seemed  that  only  the  spectacle 
E  Htm  pftrishing  city  arrested  attention,  and  restrained  for  the 
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moment  an  outbnrst  of  slan^ter,  whieh  would  htpMk  ma  aoon 
as  the  city  was  turned  into  ruins.  .  .  • 

The  city  burned  on.  The  Circos  Maximoa  had  hJksk  in 
ruins.  Entire  streets  and  alleys  in  parts  which  b^an  to  burn 
first  were  falling  in  turn.  After  erery  fall  pillars  of  flame  roae 
for  a  time  to  the  very  sky.  The  wind  had  changed,  and  Uew 
now  with  mighty  force  from  the  sea,  bearing  toward  the  Oelian, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Yiminal  rivers  of  flame,  brands,  and  cin- 
ders. Still  the  authorities  provided  for  rescue.  At  command 
of  Tigellinus,  who  had  hastened  from  Antium  the  tiiird  day 
before,  houses  on  the  Esquiline  were  torn  down  so  that  the 
fire,  reaching  empty  spaces,  died  of  itself.  That  was,  however, 
undertaken  solely  to  save  a  remnant  of  the  city ;  to  save  that 
which  was  burning  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  was  need 
also  to  guard  against  further  results  of  the  ruin.  Incalculable 
wealth  had  perished  in  Rome;  all  the  property  of  its  citizens 
had  vanished;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  wander- 
ing in  utter  want  outside  the  walls.  Hunger  had  begun  to 
pinch  this  throng  the  second  day,  for  the  immense  stores  of  jwo* 
visions  in  the  city  had  burned  with  it.  In  the  universal  dis- 
order and  in  the  destruction  of  authority  no  one  had  thought  q£ 
furnishing  new  supplies.  Only  after  tiie  arrival  of  Tigellinua 
were  proper  orders  sent  to  Ostia;  but  meanwhile  the  people 
had  grown  more  threatening. 

The  house  at  Aqua  Appia,  in  which  Tigellinus  lodged  for 
the  moment,  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  women,  who  from 
morning  till  late  at  night  cried,  "  Bread  and  a  roof !  **    Vainly 
did  pretorians,  brought  from  the  great  camp  between  the  Via 
Salaria  and  the  Nomentana,  strive  to  maintain  order  of  some 
kind.     Here  and  there  they  were  met  by  open,  armed  resistance. 
In  places  weaponless  crowds  pointed  to  the  burning  city,  and 
shouted, "  Kill  us  in  view  of  that  fire ! "     They  abused  Cssar,  the 
Augustians,  the  pretorians ;  excitement  rose  every  moment,  «o 
that  Tigellinus,  looking  at  night  on  the  thousands  of  fires  around 
the  city,  said  to  himself  that  those  were  fires  in  hostile  camps. 

Besides  flour,  as  much  baked  bread  as  possible  was  brongbt 
at  his  command,  not  only  from  Ostia,  but  from  all  towns  and 
neighboring  villages.  When  the  first  installment  came  at  nigbt 
to  the  Emporium,  the  people  broke  the  chief  gate  toward  the 
Aventine,  seized  all  supplies  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  and  caused 
terrible  disturbance.  In  the  light  of  the  conflagration  tbejr 
fought  for  loaves,  and  trampled  many  of  them  into  the  earth 
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floor  from  torn  bags  whitened  like  snow  the  whole  space  from 
he  granary  to  the  arches  of  Drosus  and  Germanicus.  The  np- 
oar  continued  till  soldiers  seized  the  building  and  dispersed  the 
rowd  with  arrows  and  missiles. 

Neyer  since  the  invasion  by  the  Gkiuls  under  Brennus  had 
tome  beheld  such  disaster.  People  in  despair  compared  the 
wo  conflagrations.  But  in  the  time  of  Brennus  the  Capitol 
emained.  Now  the  Capitol  was  encircled  by  a  dreadful  wreath 
f  flame.  The  marbles,  it  is  true,  were  not  blazing;  but  at 
ight,  when  the  wind  swept  the  flames  aside  for  a  moment,  rows 
t  columns  in  the  lofty  sanctuary  of  Jove  were  \i8ible,  red  as 
lowing  coals.  In  the  days  of  Brennus,  moreover,  Rome  had  a 
isciplined  integral  people,  attached  to  the  city  and  its  altars ; 
nt  now  crowds  of  a  many-tongued  populace  roamed  nomad- 
ke  around  the  walls  of  burning  Rome,  —  people  composed  for 
le  greater  part  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  excited,  disorderly,  and 
Mdy,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  to  turn  against  authority 
nd  the  city. 

But  the  very  immensity  of  the  fire,  which  terrified  every 
eart,  disarmed  the  crowd  in  a  certain  measure.  After  fire 
light  come  famine  and  disease ;  and  to  complete  the  misfortune 
he  terrible  heat  of  July  had  appeared.  It  was  impossible  to 
»reathe  air  inflamed  both  by  fire  and  the  sun.  Night  brought 
10  relief,  on  the  contrary  it  presented  a  hell.  During  daylight 
ku  awful  and  ominous  spectacle  met  the  eye.  In  the  center  a 
[iant  city  on  heights  was  turned  into  a  roaring  volcano ;  round 
^Qt  as  far  as  the  Alban  Hills  was  one  boundless  camp,  formed 
^  sheds,  tents,  huts,  vehicles,  bales,  packs,  stands,  fires,  all 
^▼ered  with  smoke  and  dust,  lighted  by  sun  rays  reddened  by 
)a88ing  through  smoke  —  everything  filled  with  roars,  shouts, 
l^reatB,  hatred  and  terror,  a  monstrous  swarm  of  men,  women, 
Old  children.  Mingled  with  Quirites  were  Greeks,  shaggy  men 
i^m  the  North  with  blue  eyes,  Africans,  and  Asiatics ;  among 
^tizens  were  slaves,  freedmen,  gladiators,  merchants,  mechanics, 
errants,  and  soldiers,  —  a  real  sea  of  people,  flowing  around 
he  island  d  fire. 

Various  reports  moved  this  sea  as  wind  does  a  real  one. 
^ese  reports  were  favorable  and  unfavorable.  People  told  of 
Dunense  supplies  of  wheat  and  clothing  to  be  brought  to  the 
Emporium  and  distributed  gratis.  It  was  said,  too,  that  prov- 
isoes in  Asia  and  Africa  would  be  stripped  of  their  wealth  at 
3Mar*s  command,  and  the  treasures  thus  gained  be  given  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  so  that  each  man  might  build  his  owi 
dwelling.    But  it  was  noised  about  also  that  water  in  the  aque- 
ducts had  been  poisoned  ;  that  Nero  intended  to  annihilate  the 
city,  destroy  the  inhabitants  to  the  last  person,  then  moi^e  to 
Greece  or  to  Egypt,  and  rule  the  world  from  a  new  place.    Eich 
report  ran  with  lightning  speed,  and  each  found  belief  among 
the  rabble,  causing  outbursts  of  hope,  anger,  terror,  or  nge. 
Finally  a  kind  of  fever  mastered  those  nomadic  thousands.    The 
belief  of  Christians,  that  the  end  of  the  world  by  fire  was  at 
hand,  spread  even  among  adherents  of  the  gods,  and  extoided 
daily.    People  fell  into  torpor  or  madness.    In  clouds  lighted 
by  tiie  burning,  gods  were  seen  gazing  down  on  the  ruin ;  hands 
were  stretched  toward  those  gods  then  to  implore  pity  or  aoA 
them  curses. 

Meanwhile  soldiers,  aided  by  a  certain  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, continued  to  tear  down  houses  on  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Gaelian,  as  also  in  the  Trans-Tiber ;  these  divisions  were  sa^ed 
therefore  in  considerable  part.  But  in  the  city  itself  were 
destroyed  incalculable  treasures  accumulated  through  centuries 
of  conquest ;  priceless  works  of  art,  splendid  temples,  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  Rome's  past  and  Rome's  glory.  Th^ 
foresaw  that  of  all  Rome  there  would  remain  barely  a  few  parts 
on  the  edges,  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  would 
be  without  a  roof.  Some  spread  reports  that  the  soldiers  were 
tearing  down  houses  not  to  stop  the  fire,  but  to  prevent  any 
part  of  the  city  from  being  saved.  Tigellinus  sent  courier  after 
courier  to  Antium,  imploring  Caesar  in  each  letter  to  come  and 
calm  the  despairing  people  with  his  presence.  But  Nero  moTed 
only  when  fire  had  seized  the  ^^  domus  transitoria,"  and  he  ha^ 
ried  so  as  not  to  miss  the  moment  in  which  the  conflagratioa 
should  be  at  its  highest. 

Meanwhile  fire  had  reached  the  Via  Nomentana,  but  turned 
from  it  at  once  with  a  change  of  wind  toward  the  Via  Lata  and 
the  Tiber.  It  surrounded  the  Capitol,  spread  along  the  Porom 
Boarium,  destroyed  everything  which  it  had  spared  before,  and 
approached  the  Palatine  a  second  time. 

Tigellinus,  assembling  all  the  pretorian  forces,  dispatched 
courier  after  courier  to  Csesar  with  an  announcement  that  he 
would  lose  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  for  the  fire 
had  increased. 

But  Nero,  who  was  on  the  road,  wished  to  come  at  nif^  ^' 
as  to  sate  himself  all  the  better  with  a  view  of  11m  peadtf** 
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ftjntal.  llierefore  he  halted,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aqua 
Llbana,  and,  summoning  to  his  tent  the  tragedian  Alitoras, 
ecided  with  his  aid  on  posture,  look,  and  expression ;  learned 
tting  gestures,  disputing  with  the  actor  stubbornly  whether  at 
ie  words  ^^  O  sacred  city,  which  seemed  more  enduring  than 
la,**  he  was  to  raise  both  hands,  or,  holding  in  one  the  for- 
linga,  drop  it  by  his  side,  and  raise  only  the  other.  This 
aestion  seemed  to  him  then  more  important  than  all  others, 
itarting  at  last  about  nightfall,  he  took  counsel  of  Petronius 
Iso  whether  to  the  lines  describing  the  catastrophe  he  might 
dd  a  few  magnificent  blasphemies  against  the  gods,  and 
rhether,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  they  would  not 
VkYe  rushed  spontaneously  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  in  such  a 
position,  a  man  who  was  losing  his  birthplace. 

At  length  he  approached  the  walls  about  midnight  with  his 
Dinnerous  court,  composed  of  whole  detachments  of  nobles, 
Benators,  knights,  freedmen,  slaves,  women,  and  children.  Six- 
teen thousand  pretorians,  arranged  in  line  of  battle  along  the 
road,  guarded  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  entrance,  and  held 
the  excited  populace  at  a  proper  distance.  The  people  cursed, 
shoated,  and  hissed  on  seeing  the  retinue,  but  dared  not  attack 
it.  In  many  places,  however,  applause  was  given  by  the  rabble, 
vbich,  owning  nothing,  had  lost  nothing  in  the  fire,  and  which 
hoped  for  a  more  bountiful  distribution  than  usual  of  wheat, 
olives,  clothing,  and  money.  Finally,  shouts,  hissing,  and 
^plause  were  drowned  in  the  blare  of  horns  and  trumpets, 
vluch  Tigellinus  had  caused  to  be  sounded. 

Nero,  on  arriving  at  the  Ostian  Gate,  halted,  and  said, 
'^  Houseless  ruler  of  a  houseless  people,  where  shall  I  lay  my 
fortunate  head  for  the  night  ?  " 

After  he  had  passed  the  Clivus  Delphini,  he  ascended  the 
Appian  aqueduct  on  steps  prepared  purposely.  After  him  fol- 
lowed the  Augustians  and  a  choir  of  singers  bearing  citharse, 
htes,  and  other  musical  instruments. 

And  all  held  the  breath  in  their  breasts,  waiting  to  learn  if 
he  would  say  some  great  words,  which  for  their  own  safety  they 
OQght  to  remember.  But  he  stood  solemn,  silent,  in  a  purple 
loantle  and  a  wreath  of  golden  laurels,  gazing  at  the  raging 
ought  of  the  flames.  When  Terpnos  gave  him  a  golden  lute,  he 
'tfsed  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  filled  with  the  conflagration,  as  if  he 
^vre  waiting  for  inspiration. 

The  people  pointed  at  him  from  afar  as  he  stood  in  the 
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bloody  gleam.  In  the  distance  fiery  serpents  were  hiMmg. 
The  andeut  and  most  sacred  edifices  were  in  flames ;  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  reared  by  Evander,  was  burning,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  was  burning,  the  temple  of  Luna,  built  bjr 
Servius  Tullius,  the  house  of  Numa  Pompilius,  the  sanctaiiy  d 
Yesta  with  the  penates  of  the  Roman  people ;  through  wafiog 
flames  tlie  Capitol  appeared  at  intervals ;  the  past  and  the  spirit 
of  Rome  was  burning.  But  he,  Caesar,  was  there  with  a  lute 
in  his  hand  and  a  theatrical  expression  on  his  face,  not  tiiinkug 
of  his  perishing  country,  but  of  his  posture  and  the  profdietio 
words  with  which  he  might  describe  best  the  greatness  of  tiie 
catastrophe,  rouse  most  admiration,  and  receiye  the  warmest 
plaudits.  He  detested  that  city,  he  detested  its  inhabitants,  he 
loved  only  his  own  songs  and  verses ;  hence  he  rejoiced  in 
heart  that  at  last  he  saw  a  tragedy  like  that  which  he  was  writ- 
ing. The  verse  maker  was  happy,  the  declaimer  felt  inspired, 
the  seeker  for  emotions  was  delighted  at  the  awful  si^t,  and 
thought  with  rapture  that  even  the  destruction  of  Troy  was  is 
nothing  if  compared  with  the  destruction  of  that  giant  city. 
What  more  could  he  desire  ?  There  was  world-ruling  Borne  in 
flames,  and  he,  standing  on  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  with  a 
golden  lute,  conspicuous,  purple,  admired,  magnificent,  poetic 
Down  below,  somewhere  in  the  darkness,  the  people  are  mat- 
tering and  storming.  But  let  them  mutter !  Ages  will  pasfli 
thousands  of  years  will  go  by,  but  mankind  will  remember  and 
glorify  the  poet,  who  in  that  night  sang  the  fall  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy.  What  was  Homer  compared  with  him*  What 
Apollo  himself  with  his  hollowed-out  lute  ? 

Here  he  raised  his  hands,  and,  striking  the  strings,  pro* 
pronounced  the  words  of  Priam. 

^^  A  nest  of  my  fathers,  0  dear  cradle ! ''     His  voice,  in  tiM 
open  air,  with  the  roar  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  distant  ma^ 
mur  of  crowding  thousands,  seemed  marvellously  weak,  lmoe^ 
tain,  and  low,  and  the  sound  of  the  accompaniment  like  tt0 
buzzing  of  insects.    But  senators,  dignitaries,  and  Augostissfy 
assembled  on  the  aqueduct,  bowed  their  heads  and  listened  in 
silent  rapture.    He  sang  l(mg,  and  his  motive  was  ever  sadder,    j 
At  moments,  when  he  stopped  to  catch  breath,  the  ohoras  d   i 
singers  repeated  the  last  verse ;  then  Nero  cast  ths  toul*  J 
^^  syrma"  from  his  shoulder  with  a  gesture  learned  bo^  '^*^ 
rus,  struck  the  lute,  and  sang  on.    When  at !» 
the  lines  composed,  he  improvisad| 
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I0II8  in  the  spectacle  unfolded  before  him.  His  face  began  to 
diange.  He  was  not  moved,  it  is  trae,  by  Hbe  destruction  ci 
!u8  country's  capital;  but  he  was  delighted  and  moved  with 
lie  patiios  of  his  own  words  to  such  a  degree  tiiat  his  eyes  filled 
ritii  tears  on  a  sudden.  At  last  he  dropped  tiie  lute  to  his 
eet  with  a  clatter,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  the  ^^  syrma  "  stood 
IS  if  petrified,  like  one  of  those  statues  of  Niobe  which  oma- 
nented  tiie  courtyard  of  the  Palatine. 

Soon  a  storm  of  applause  broke  the  silence.  But  in  the 
listance  this  was  answered  by  the  howling  of  multitudes.  No 
Mie  doubted  then  that  Caesar  had  given  command  to  bum  the 
aty,  so  as  to  afford  himself  a  spectacle  and  sing  a  song  at  it. 
(Tero,  when  he  heard  that  cry  from  hundreds  of  thousands, 
tamed  to  the  Augustians  with  the  sad,  resigned  smile  of  a  man 
who  is  suffering  from  injustice. 

"  See,*'  said  he,  "  how  the  Quirites  value  poetry  and  me." 

^Scoundrels!"  answered  Yatinius.  ^^ Command  the  pre- 
torians,  lord,  to  fall  on  them." 

Nero  turned  to  Tigellinus  :  — 

^  Can  I  count  on  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  7  " 

"  Yes,  divinity,"  answered  the  prefect. 

But  Petronius  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said :  — 

^  On  their  loyalty,  yes,  but  not  on  their  numbers.  Remain 
mesQwhile  where  thou  art,  for  here  it  is  safest ;  but  there  is 
need  to  pacify  the  people." 

Seneca  was  of  this  opinion  also,  as  was  Licinus  the  consul. 
Heanwhile  the  excitement  below  was  increasing.  The  people 
vere  arming  with  stones,  tent  poles,  sticks  from  the  wagons, 
I^aoks,  and  various  pieces  of  iron.  After  a  while  some  of  the 
ptetorian  leaders  came,  declaring  that  the  cohorts,  pressed  by 
fte  multitude,  kept  the  line  of  battle  with  extreme  difficulty, 
^  being  without  orders  to  attack,  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 

^  0  gods,"  said  Nero,  ^^  what  a  night ! "  On  one  side  a  fire, 
oatiie  other  a  raging  sea  of  people.  And  he  fell  to  seeking 
expressions  the  most  splendid  to  describe  the  danger  of  the 
M&ent,  but,  seeing  around  him  alarmed  looks  and  pale  faces, 
k  was  frightened,  with  the  others. 

''GiTe  me  my  dark  mantle  with  a  hood ! "  cried  he ;  ^^  must 
really  to  battle  ? " 

*  laid  Tigellinus,  in  an  uncertain  voice,  ^^  I  have  done 
mi;  danger  is  threatening.    Speak,  0  lord,  to  the 
em  promises." 
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<^  Shall  Cffisar  speak  to  tiie  rabble?  Let  another  do  that  in 
my  name.     Who  will  undertake  it  ?  '* 

"  I ! "  answered  Petronius,  calmly. 

^^  Gk>,  my  friend ;  thou  art  most  faithful  to  me  in  eyeiy 
necessity.     Oo,  and  spare  no  promises." 

Petronius  turned  to  the  retinue  with  a  careless,  sarcastic 
expression :  — 

<^  Senators  here  present,  also  Piso,  Nerva,  and  Senecio, 
follow  me." 

Then  he  descended  the  aqueduct  slowly.  Those  whom  he 
had  summoned  followed,  not  without  hesitation,  but  witii  a 
certain  confidence  which  his  calmness  had  ^Iven  them.  Pe- 
tronius, halting  at  the  foot  of  the  arches,  gave  command  to 
bring  him  a  white  horse,  and,  mounting,  rode  on,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalcade,  between  the  deep  ranks  of  pretorians,  to  the 
black,  howling  multitude ;  he  was  unarmed,  having  only  a 
slender  ivory  cane  which  he  carried  habitually. 

When  he  had  ridden  up,  he  pushed  his  horse  into  the 
throng.  All  around,  visible  in  the  light  of  the  burning,  were 
upraised  hands,  armed  with  every  manner  of  weapon,  inflamed 
eyes,  sweating  faces,  bellowing  and  foaming  lips.  A  mad  sea 
of  people  surrounded  him  and  bis  attendants ;  round  about  was 
a  sea  of  heads,  moving,  roaring,  dreadful. 

The  outbursts  increased  and  became  an  unearthly  roar; 
poles,  forks,  and  even  swords  were  brandished  above  Petronius; 
grasping  hands  were  stretched  toward  his  horse's  reins  and 
toward  him,  but  he  rode  farther,  cool,  indifferent,  contempto- 
ous.  At  moments  he  struck  the  most  insolent  heads  with  his 
cane,  as  if  clearing  a  road  for  himself  in  an  ordinary  crowd; 
and  that  confidence  of  his,  that  calmness,  amazed  the  raging 
rabble.  They  recognized  him  at  length,  and  numerous  voices 
began  to  shout :  — 

"Petronius!  Arbiter  Elegantiarum !  Petronius!  Petro- 
nius ! "  was  heard  on  all  sides.  And  as  that  name  was  re- 
peated, the  faces  above  became  less  terrible,  the  uproar  less 
savage:  for  that  exquisite  patrician,  though  he  had  never 
striven  for  the  favor  of  the  populace,  was  still  their  favorite. 
He  passed  for  a  humane  and  magnanimous  man ;  and  his  popQ- 
larity  had  increased,  especially  since  the  affair  of  Pedanios 
Secundus,  when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  mitigating  the  cruel  sen- 
tence condenming  all  the  slaves  of  that  prefect  to  death.  The 
slaves  more  especially  loved  him  henceforward  with  that  un- 
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bounded  love  which  the  oppressed  or  nnfortunate  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  those  who  show  them  even  small  sympathy. 
Besides,  in  that  moment  was  added  curiosity  as  to  what 
Cassar's  envoy  would  say,  for  none  doubted  that  Caesar  had 
sent  him. 

He  removed  his  white  toga,  bordered  with  scarlet,  raised  it 
in  the  air,  and  waved  it  above  his  head  in  sign  that  he  wished 
to  speak. 

^^  Silence !  silence ! "  cried  the  people  on  all  sides. 

After  a  while  there  was  silence.  Then  he  straightened  him- 
self on  the  horse  and  said  in  a  clear,  firm  voice :  — 

'*  Citizens,  let  those  who  hear  me  repeat  my  words  to  those 
who  are  more  distant,  and  bear  yourselves,  all  of  you,  like  men, 
not  like  beasts  in  the  arena." 

"  We  will,  we  will  I  *• 

^Then  listen.  The  city  will  be  rebuilt.  The  gardens  of 
Lncnllus,  Msecenas,  Caesar,  and  Aggrippina  will  be  opened  to 
yon.  To-morrow  will  begin  the  distribution  of  wheat,  wine, 
and  olives,  so  that  every  man  may  be  full  to  the  throat.  Then 
Caesar  will  have  games  for  you,  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen 
yet ;  during  these  games  banquets  and  gifts  will  be  given  you. 
Te  will  be  richer  after  the  fire  than  before  it." 

A  murmur  answered  him,  which  spread  from  the  center  in 
every  direction,  as  a  wave  rises  on  water  in  which  a  stone  has 
been  cast.  Those  nearer  repeated  his  words  to  those  more  dis- 
tant. Afterward  were  heard  here  and  there  shouts  of  anger  or 
applause,  which  turned  at  length  into  one  universal  call  of 
"  Panem  et  circenses ! ! !  " 

Petronius  wrapped  himself  in  his  toga  and  listened  for  a 
time  without  moving,  resembling  in  his  white  garment  a  marble 
statute.  The  uproar  increased,  drowned  the  roar  of  the  fire, 
was  answered  from  every  side  and  from  ever-increasing  dis- 
tances. But  evidently  the  envoy  had  something  to  add,  for  he 
waited.    Finally,  commanding  silence  anew,  he  cried  :  — 

**  I  promised  you  panem  et  circenses  ;  and  now  give  a  shout 
in  honor  of  Caesar,  who  feeds  and  clothes  you ;  then  go  to  sleep, 
dear  populace,  for  the  dawn  will  begin  before  long." 

He  turned  his  horse  then,  and,  tapping  lightly  with  his 
cane  the  heads  and  faces  of  those  who  stood  in  his  way,  he 
rode  slowly  to  the  pretorian  ranks.  Soon  he  was  under  the 
aqueduct.  He  found  almost  a  panic  above,  where  they  had 
not  understood  the  shout  ^^  Panem  et  circenses,"  and  supposed 
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it  to  be  a  new  outburst  of  rage.  They  had  not  eyen  expeeM 
that  Petronius  would  save  himself;  so  Nero,  when  he  sav 
him,  ran  to  tiie  steps,  and  with  face  pale  from  emotion,  in- 
quired :  — 

<^  Well,  what  are  they  doing  ?    Is  there  a  battle  ?  " 

Petronius  drew  air  into  his  lungs,  breatiied  deeply,  ud 
answered :  — 

<^  By  Pollux !  they  are  sweating !  and  such  a  stench !  Will 
some  one  give  me  an  epilimma  ?  —  for  I  am  faint."  Then  he 
turned  to  CsBsar. 

^^  I  promised  them,"  he  said,  ^  wheat,  olives,  the  opening 
of  the  gardens,  and  games.  They  worship  thee  anew,  and  are 
howling  in  thy  honor.  Gods,  what  a  foul  odor  those  plebeians 
have ! " 

*^  I  had  pretorians  ready,"  cried  Tigellinus ;  ^  and  hadal 
thou  not  quieted  them,  the  shouters  would  have  been  silenced 
forever.  It  is  a  pity,  Caesar,  that  thou  didst  not  let  me  nee 
force." 

Petronious  looked  at  him,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
added :  — 

^^  The  chance  is  not  lost.  Thou  mayst  have  to  use  it 
to-morrow." 

'^  No,  no ! "  cried  Caesar,  ^^  I  will  give  command  to  open  the 
gardens  to  them,  and  distribute  wheat.  Thanks  to  thee,  Petro- 
nius, I  will  have  games ;  and  that  song  which  I  sang  to^ay,  I 
will  sing  publicly." 

Then  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  arbiter's  shoulder,  m 
silent  a  moment,  and  starting  up  at  last  inquired :  — 

^^  Tell  me  sincerely,  how  did  I  seem  to  thee  while  I  wai 
smgiQg  ? 

**  Thou  wert  worthy  of  the  spectacle,  and  the  spectacle  wai 
worthy  of  thee,"  said  Petronius. 

<^  But  let  us  look  at  it  again,"  said  he,  turning  to  tiie  fiiei 
•*  and  bid  farewell  to  ancient  Rome." 
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Snofs,  WhiLiam  OnjfOBBy  an  American  noyeliat  and  poet; 
born  at  Ckarleston,  S.  C,  April  17, 1806 ;  died  there,  June  11, 1870. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  drag-store ;  afterward  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  enter  upon  regular  prac- 
tice. In  1827  he  put  forth  a  volume  of  ''Lyrical  and  Other 
Poems,"  which  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by  other  volumes 
of  Terse,  among  which  are  ''The  Vision  of  Cortes^  (1829); 
"  Atalantis  "  (1832) ;  "  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures  ^  (1839) ; 
<<Areyto6''  (1846);  "Lays  of  the  Palmetto"  (1848),  and  a  fresh 
collection  of  "Poems"  (1853).  He  wrote  biographies  of  "Francis 
Marion  "  (1844) ;  "  Captain  John  Smith  "  (1846) ;  and  "Nathanael 
Greene  "  (1849) ;  and  edited  a  Yolume  of  "  The  War  Poetry  of  the 
South"  (1867).  The  greater  part  of  his  works  consists  of  novels, 
of  which  he  wrote  about  thirty,  among  which  are  "  Martin  Faber  " 
(1833);  "Guy  Rivers'*  (1834);  "The  Yemassee"  (1835);  "Pe- 
layo  "  (1838) ;  "  The  Kinsman  "  (1841),  reprinted  as  "  The  Scout  " 
(1854) ;  "Katherine  Walton  "  (1861) ;  ''  Charlemont "  (1856) ;  "  The 
Gassique  of  Eiawah"  (1860).  An  edition  of  the  novels  by  which 
he  set  most  store  was  published  in  1859,  in  nineteen  volumes. 

A  MiDNiQHT  Attack. 

(From  ''The  Yemaasee.") 

Lvr  ns  now  return  to  the  chamber  of  Bess  Matthews.  She 
slept  not  sonndly,  but  unconsciously,  and  heard  not  tiie  distant 
but  approaching  cry  —  "  Sangarrah-me  —  Sangarrah-me ! "  The 
war  had  begun;  and  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  words  of 
Yemassee  battle,  the  thirst  for  blood  was  universal  among  their 
warriors.  Prom  the  war-dance,  blessed  by  the  prophet,  stimu- 
lated by  his  exhortations,  and  warmed  by  the  blood  of  their 
human  sacrifice,  they  had  started  upon  the  war-path  in  every 
direction.  The  larger  division,  led  on  by  Sanutee  and  the 
prophet,  took  their  course  directly  for  Charleston,  while  Ishia- 
gtska,  heading  a  smaller  party,  proceeded  to  the  frontier  settle* 
upon  the  Pocota-ligo,   intending  massacre  along   the 
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whole  line  of  the  white  borders,  inclnding  the  now  fl< 
town  of  Beaufort.  From  house  to  house,  with  the  stealtii  of  a 
cat,  he  led  his  band  to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and,  diverg- 
ing  with  this  object  from  one  settlement  to  another,  he  con- 
trived to  reach  every  dwelling-place  of  the  whites  known  to  him 
in  that  neighborhood.  But  in  many  places  he  had  been  foiled. 
The  providential  arrangements  of  Harrison,  wherever,  in  the 
brief  time  allowed  him,  he  had  found  it  possible,  had  rendered 
their  design  in  great  part  innocuous  throughout  that  section, 
and,  duly  angered  with  his  disappointment,  it  was  not  long 
before  Ishiagaska  came  to  the  little  cottage  of  the  pastor.  Tbd 
lights  had  been  all  extinguished,  and,  save  on  the  eastern  side, 
the  dwelling  lay  in  the  deepest  shadow.  The  quiet  of  ^  whole 
scene  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  horrors  gathering  in 
perspective,  and  about  to  destroy  its  sacred  and  sweet  repoie 
forever. 

With  the  wonted  caution  of  the  Indian,  Ishiagaska  led  on 
his  band  in  silence.  No  sound  was  permitted  to  go  before  tiie 
assault  The  war-whoop,  with  which  they  anticipate  or  accom- 
pany the  stroke  of  battle,  was  not  suffered,  in  tiie  present  in- 
stance, to  prepare,  with  a  salutary  terror,  the  minds  of  their 
destined  victims.  Massacre,  not  battle,  was  the  purpose,  and 
the  secret  stratagem  of  the  marauder  usurped  the  fierce  habit  of 
the  avowed  warrior.  Passing  from  cover  to  cover,  the  wily 
savage  at  length  approached  the  cottage  with  his  party.  He 
stationed  them  around  it,  concealed  each  under  his  tree.  He 
alone  advanced  to  the  dwelling  with  the  stealth  of  a  panther. 
Avoiding  the  clear  path  of  the  moon,  he  availed  himself,  now 
of  one  and  now  of  another  shelter  —  the  bush,  the  tree — what- 
ever might  afford  a  concealing  shadow  in  his  approach;  and 
where  this  was  wanting,  throwing  himself  fiat  upon  the  groond, 
he  crawled  on  like  a  serpent  —  now  lying  snug  and  immovable, 
now  taking  a  new  start  and  hurrying  in  his  progress,  and  it 
last  placing  himself  successfully  alongside  of  the  little  wUto 
paling  which  fenced  in  the  cottage,  and  ran  at  a  little  diitlio^i 
around  it.  He  parted  the  thong  which  secured  the  widbot  vtt 
his  knife,  ascended  the  little  avenue,  and  then,  gifiagJ 
every  quarter  of  the  dwelling,  and  finding  all  itUj^J 
on  tiptoe  to  try  the  fastenings  of  every  window* 
felt  was  secure  —  so  was  each  window  in  tiie  be 
which  he  at  length  encompassed,  noting  evf 
At  length  he  came  to  the  chamber  where  Bi 
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—  a  chamber  fonoing  one-half  of  the  little  shed,  or  addition  to 
the  main  dwelling  —  the  other  half  being  occupied  for  the  same 
purpose  by  her  parents.  He  placed  his  hand  gently  npon  the 
shutter,  and  with  sav^e  joy  he  felt  it  yield  beneath  hie  touch. 

The  moment  Ishiagaaka  made  this  discovery,  he  silently 
retreated  to  a  little  distance  from  the  dwelling,  and  with  a 
signal  which  had  been  agreed  upon  —  the  single  and  melan- 
choly note  of  the  whip-poor-will  — he  gave  notice  to  his  band 
for  their  approach.  Imitating  his  previous  caution,  they  came 
forward  individually  to  the  cottage,  and  gathering  around  him, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  neighboring  tree,  they  duly  arranged  the 
method  of  surprise. 

This  done,  under  the  guidance  of  Ishiagaska,  they  again  ap- 
proached the  dwelling,  and  a  party  having  been  stationed  at 
the  door  in  silence,  another  party  with  their  leader  returned  to 
the  window  which  was  accessible.  Lifted  quietly  upon  the 
shoaldera  of  two  of  them,  Ishiagaska  was  at  once  upon  a  level 
with  it  Be  bad  already  drawn  it  aside,  and,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  which  streamed  into  the  little  apartment,  he  was 
enabled  witii  a  single  glance  to  take  in  its  cootents.  The  half- 
slumbering  girl  felt  conscious  of  a  sudden  gueh  of  air  —  a  rust- 
ling sound,  and  perhaps  a  darkening  shadow ;  but  the  obtrusion 
was  not  sufficient  to  alarm  into  action  faculties  which  had  been 
go  very  much  excited,  and  subsequently  depressed,  by  the 
severe  mental  trials  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  and  which 
did  not  cease  to  trouble  her  even  while  she  slept.  It  was  in 
her  exhaustion  only  that  sleep  came  to  her  relief.  But  even 
in  her  dreams  there  boated  images  of  terror ;  and  vague  aspects 
that  troubled  or  threatened,  caused  her  to  moan  in  her  sleep, 
as  at  a  danger  still  to  be  apprehended  or  deplored.  She  lay 
motionless,  however,  and  the  wily  savage  succeeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  floor  of  her  chamber  without  disturbing  the  sleeper. 
Here  he  stood,  silent  for  a  while,  surveying  at  his  ease  the 
composed  and  beautiful  outline  of  his  victim's  person.  And 
she  vas  beautiful  —  the  ancient  worship  might  well  have  chosen 
such  an  offering  in  sacrifice  to  his  choice  demon.  Never  did 
her  beauty  show  furth  more  exquisitely  tiiiin  now,  when  murder 
stood  nigh,  rendy  to  blast  it  forever  ■ —  ready  to  wrest  the  sacred 
fir©  of  life  from  the  altar  of  that  heart  which  had  maintained 
itself  80  well  VOrUi;  of  the  heaven  from  whence  it  came. 
Iahiiig«akaJdMfMj|gkj||yr^|Mieeling  inconsistent  with  the 
previoiii>'^^^^^^HHH||U||||^faere.     The  dress 
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fallen  low  from  her  neck,  and  in  the  meek,  spiritual  li^  d 
the  moon,  the  soft,  wave-like  heave  of  the  scarce  living  prin- 
ciple within  her  bosom  was  like  that  of  some  blessed  things 
susceptible  of  death,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  strong  in  the  possei 
sion  of  the  most  exquisite  developments  of  life.  Her  long 
tresses  hong  about  her  neck,  relieving,  but  not  coneealing^  iii 
snowy  whiteness.  One  arm  fell  over  the  side  of  the  omidi, 
nerveless,  but  soft  and  snowy  as  the  frostwreath  lifted  by  fiie 
capricious  wind.  The  other  lay  pressed  upon  her  bosom  abofe 
her  heart,  as  if  restraining  those  trying  apprehensions  wliidi 
had  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  her  prayers  when  she  laid 
herself  down  to  sleep.  It  was  a  picture  for  any  eye  but  tint 
of  the  savage  —  a  picture  softening  any  mood  but  that  of  the 
habitual  murderer.  It  worked  no  change  in  the  ferocioos  moI 
of  Ishiagaska.  He  looked,  but  without  emotion.  Nor  was  lie 
long  disposed  to  hesitate.  Assisting  another  of  the  Indiau 
into  the  apartment,  who  passed  at  once  through  it  into  the  hsll 
adjoining,  the  door  of  which  he  was  to  unbar  for  the  ntX, 
Ishiagaska  now  approached  the  couch,  and  drawing  his  knifa 
from  the  sheath,  Ihe  broad  blade  was  uplifted,  shining  bri^t 
in  the  moonbeams,  and  the  inflexible  point  bore  down  upon 
that  sweet,  white  round,  in  which  all  was  loveliness,  and 
where  was  all  of  life ;  —  the  fair  bosom,  the  pure  heart,  when 
the  sacred  principles  of  purity  and  of  vitality  had  at  once  tiieir 
abiding  place.  With  one  hand  he  lifted  aside  the  long  white 
finger  that  lay  upon  it,  and  in  the  next  instant  the  blow  would 
have  descended  fatally,  but  that  the  maiden's  sleep  was  leiB 
sound  than  it  appeared.  His  footsteps  had  not  disturbed  her, 
but  his  touch  did.  The  pressure  of  his  grasp  brought  instant 
consciousness  to  her  sense.  This  may  have  been  assisted  also 
by  the  glare  of  the  moon  across  her  eyes ;  the  window,  opened 
by  the  red  man,  remaining  still  wide.  Turning  uneasily 
beneath  the  glare,  she  felt  the  savage  gripe  upon  her  fingeit. 
It  was  an  instinct,  swift  as  the  lightning,  that  made  her  grasp 
the  uplifted  arm  with  a  strength  of  despairing  nature,  not  oer- 
tainly  her  own.  She  started  with  a  shriek,  and  the  change  of 
position  accompanying  her  movement,  and  the  unlooked-for 
direction  and  restraint  given  to  his  arm,  when,  in  that  nervoM 
grasp,  she  seized  it,  partially  diverted  the  down-desoesdiag 
weapon  of  death.  It  grazed  slightly  aside,  inflieting  a 
of  which,  at  that  moment,  she  was  perfectly  um 
Again  she  cried  out  with  a  convulsive  soreaiBy  t 
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trmnsfer  fhe  knife  from  tiie  one  to  tiie  other  hand.  For  a  few 
aeconds  her  straggles  were  all-powerful,  and  kept  back,  for  that 
period  of  time,  the  fate  which  had  been  so  certain.  But  what 
could  the  frail  spirit,  the  soft  hand,  the  unexercised  muscles 
arail  or  achieve  against  such  an  enemy  and  in  such  a  contest  ? 
With  another  scream,  as  of  one  in  a  last  agony,  consciousness 
went  from  her  in  the  conviction  of  the  perfect  fruitlessness  of 
the  contest     With  a  single  apostrophe  — 

**  (Jod  be  merciful  —  oh !  my  father  —  oh !  Gabriel,  save  me 

—  Gkbriel  —  Ah !  God,  God  —  he  cannot  —  "  her  eye  closed, 
and  she  lay  supine  under  the  knife  of  the  savage. 

But  the  first  scream  which  she  uttered  had  reached  the  ears 
of  her  father,  who  had  been  more  sleepless  than  herself.  The 
scream  of  his  child  had  been  sufficient  to  give  renewed  activity 
and  life  to  the  limbs  of  the  aged  pastor.  Starting  from  his 
coach,  and  seizing  upon  a  massive  club  which  stood  in  the 
comer  of  his  chamber,  he  rushed  desperately  into  the  apart- 
ment of  Bess,  and  happily  in  time.  Her  own  resistance  had 
been  sufficient  to  give  pause  for  this  new  succor,  and  it  ceased 
jnst  when  the  old  man,  now  made  conscious  of  the  danger, 
cried  aloud  in  the  spirit  of  his  faith,  while  striking  a  blow 
which,  effectoally  diverting  Ishiagaska  from  the  maiden,  com- 
pelled him  to  defend  himself. 

"Strike  with  me,  Father  of  Mercies,"  cried  the  old  Puritan 

—  "  strike  with  thy  servant  —  thou  who  struck  with  David  and' 
with  Gideon,  and  who  swept  thy  waters  against  Pharaoh  — 
strike  with  the  arm  of  thy  poor  instrument.  Make  the  savage 
to  bite  the  dust,  while  I  strike  —  I  slay  in  thy  name.  Oh !  thou 
avenger  —  even  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah ! " 

And  calling  aloud  in  some  such  apostrophe  upon  the  name 
of  the  Deity  at  every  effort  which  he  made  with  his  club,  the 
old  pastor  gained  a  temporary  advantage  over  the  savage,  who, 
retreating  from  his  first  furious  assault  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  coach,  enabled  him  to  place  himself  alongside  of  his  child. 
Without  giving  himself  a  moment  even  to  her  restoration,  with 
a  paroxysm  of  fury  that  really  seemed  from  heaven,  he  ad- 
Ttnced  upon  his  enemy  —  the  club  swinging  over  his  head  with 
an  exhibition  of  strength  that  was  remarkable  in  so  old  a  man. 
Tshiagaska,  pressed  tiius,  unwilling  with  his  knife  to  venture 
vMiin  its  reach,  had  recourse  to  his  tomahawk,  which,  hur- 
r.  lie  tiuew  at  the  head  of  his  approaching  assailant.     But 

dsadly  weapon  flew  into  the  opposite 
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wall,  and  the  blow  of  the  club  rang  upon  the  head  ci  the  Lidim 
with  sufficient  effect,  first  to  stagger,  and  then  to  bring  him 
down.  This  done,  the  old  man  rushed  to  the  window,  where 
two  other  savages  were  laboring  to  elevate  a  third  to  the 
entrance;  and,  with  another  sweep  of  his  mace  he  defeated 
their  design,  by  crushing  down  the  elevated  person  whose  head 
and  hands  were  just  above  the  sill  of  the  window.  In  their 
first  confusion,  he  closed  the  shutter,  and  securely  bolted  it^ 
then  turned,  with  all  the  aroused  affections  of  a  father,  to  the 
restoration  of  his  child. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  who  had  undertaken  to  unclose  the 
main  entrance  for  his  companions,  ignorant  of  the  sleeping 
negro  before  it,  stumbled  over  him.  July,  who,  like  most 
negroes  suddenly  awaking,  was  stupid  and  confused,  rose, 
however,  with  a  sort  of  instinct;  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  he  stretched  out  the  other  to  the  bar,  and, 
without  being  at  all  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  lifted  it 
from  its  socket.  He  was  soon  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  error, 
as  a  troop  of  half -naked  savages  rushed  through  the  openings 
pushing  him  aside  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  soon  tau^t 
him  his  danger.  He  knew  now  that  they  were  enemies;  and, 
with  the  uplifted  bar  still  in  bis  hand,  he  felled  the  foremost  d 
those  around  him  —  who  happened  to  be  the  fellow  who  first 
stumbled  over  him  —  and  rushed  bravely  enough  among  the 
rest.  But  the  weapon  he  made  use  of  was  an  unwieldy  one,  and 
not  at  all  calculated  for  such  a  contest.  He  was  soon  taught 
to  discover  this,  fatally,  when  it  swung  uselessly  around,  and 
was  put  aside  by  one  of  the  more  wily  savages,  who,  adroitly 
closing  in  with  the  courageous  negro,  soon  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  In  falling,  however,  he  contrived  to  grapple  with  his 
more  powerful  enemy,  and  the  two  went  down  in  a  close 
embrace  together.  But  the  hatchet  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
Indian,  and  a  moment  after  his  fall  it  crushed  into  the  skull  of 
the  negro.  Another  and  another  blow  followed,  and  soon 
ended  the  struggle.  While  the  pulse  was  still  quivering  in  hif 
heart,  and  ere  his  eyes  had  yet  closed  in  the  swimming  oonviil* 
sions  of  death,  the  negro  felt  the  sharp  blade  of  the  kni£e 
ing  around  his  head.  The  conqueror  was  about  to 
triumph  by  taking  off  the  scalp  of  his  victim,  ^m 
fig  when  the  fruit  is  fresh,"  when  a  light^  boi 
dressed  wife  of  the  pastor,  appeared  at  tib 
new  terrors,  by  her  screams  to  the  flceno 
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oing  on  in  the  hall.  At  the  same  moment,  followed  by  his 
aoghter,  who  vainly  entreated  him  to  remain  in  the  chamber, 
le  pastor  rushed  headlong  forward,  wielding  the  clnb,  so  sue- 
Msful  already  against  one  set  of  enemies,  in  contest  with 
QOther. 

"Gk)  not,  father  —  go  not,"  she  cried  earnestly,  now  fully 
^stored  to  the  acutest  consciousness,  and  clinging  to  him  pas- 
ionately  all  the  while. 

"Go  not,  John,  I  pray  you  — "  implored  the  old  lady, 
udeavoring  to  arrest  him.  But  bis  impulse,  under  all  circum- 
kances,  was  the  wisest  policy.  He  could  not  hope  for  safety 
J  hngging  his  chamber,  and  a  bold  struggle  to  the  last  —  a 
Murless  heart,  ready  hand,  and  teeth  clenched  with  a  fixed 
arpose  —  exhibit  a  proper  reason  when  dealing  with  the 
rowed  enemy.  A  furious  inspiration  seemed  to  fill  his  heai't 
I  he  went  forward,  crying  aloud :  — 

"  I  fear  not  The  buckler  of  Jehovah  is  over  his  servant  I 
0  under  the  banner  —  I  fight  in  the  service  of  Ood.  Keep  me 
ot  back,  woman  —  has  he  not  said  —  shall  I  misbelieve  —  he 
ill  protect  his  servant.  He  will  strike  with  the  shepherd, 
ad  the  wolf  shall  be  smitten  from  the  fold.  Avoid  thee,  sav- 
ifi  —  unloose  thee  from  thy  prey.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
f  Gideon ! " 

Thus  saying,  he  rushed  like  one  inspired  upon  the  savage 
hose  knife  had  already  swept  around  the  head  of  the  negro. 
he  scalping  of  July's  head  was  a  more  difficult  matter  than 
le  Indian  had  dreamed  of,  fighting  in  the  dark.  It  was  only 
hen  he  laid  hands  upon  it  that  he  found  the  difficulty  of 
iking  a  secure  hold.  There  was  no  war-tuft  to  seize  upon, 
ud  the  wool  had  been  recently  abridged  by  the  judicious 
cissors.  He  had,  accordingly,  literally  to  peel  away  the  scalp 
rith  the  flesh  itself.  The  pastor  interposed  just  after  he  had 
legon  tiie  operation. 

"Avoid  thee,  thou  bloody  Philistine  —  give  up  thy  prey. 
The  vengeance  of  the  God  of  Jacob  is  upon  thee.  In  his  name 
Iitrike,Islay." 

Ashe  shouted  he  struck  a  headlong,  a  heavy  blow,  which, 
mU  Up  httve  taken  effect,  would  most  probably  have  been 

knew  nothing  of  the  arts  of  war,  and 

ibe  negroy  and  almost  under  the  feet 

^  too  "cunning  of  fence," 

'^me  in  this  simple 
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manner.  With  a  single  jerk  which  completed  his  labor,  he 
tore  the  reeking  scalp  from  the  head  of  the  negro,  and  drop- 
ping his  own  at  the  same  instant  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  the 
stroke  of  the  pastor  went  clean  over  it;  and  the  assailant  him- 
self, borne  forward  incontinently  by  the  ill-advised  effort^  wu 
hurried  stunningly  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment^  tad  in 
the  thick  of  his  enemies.  In  a  moment  they  had  him  down— 
the  club  wrested  from  his  hands,  and  exhaustion  necessarily 
following  such  prodigious  and  unaccustomed  efforts  in  so  old 
a  man,  he  now  lay  without  strength  or  struggle  under  tiie 
knives  of  his  captors. 

As  she  beheld  the  condition  of  her  father,  all  fear,  all 
stupor,  passed  away  instantly  from  the  mind  of  Bess  Matttiewa 
She  rushed  forward  —  she  threw  herself  between  the  red  men 
and  their  victim,  and  entreated  their  knives  to  her  heart  ra&er 
than  to  his.  Clasping  the  legs  of  the  warrior  immediately  be- 
striding the  body  of  the  old  man,  with  all  a  woman's  and  a 
daughter's  eloquence  she  prayed  for  pity.  But  she  spoke  to 
unwilling  ears,  and  to  senses  that,  scorning  any  such  appeals 
in  their  own  cases,  looked  upon  them  with  sovereign  contempt 
when  made  by  others.  She  saw  this  in  the  grim  smile  with 
which  he  heard  her  apostrophes.  His  white  teeth,  gleaming 
out  between  the  dusky  lips  which  enclosed  them,  looked  to  her 
fears  like  those  of  the  hungry  tiger,  gnashing  with  delight  at 
the  banquet  of  blood  at  last  spread  before  it  While  yet  she 
spoke,  bis  hand  tore  away  from  her  hair  a  long  and  glittering 
ornament  which  had  confined  it  —  another  tore  from  her  neck 
the  clustering  necklace  which  could  not  adorn  it ;  and  the  vain 
fancies  of  the  savage  immediately  appropriated  them  as  decora- 
tions for  his  own  person  —  her  own  head-ornament  being  stack 
most  fantastically  in  the  long,  single  tuft  of  hair  —  the  war- 
tuft,  and  all  that  is  left  at  that  period  —  of  him  who  had  seized 
it  She  saw  how  much  pleasure  the  bauble  imparted,  and  a 
new  suggestion  of  her  thought  gave  her  a  momentary  hope. 

^'  Spare  him  —  spare  his  life,  and  thou  shalt  have  more  ^ 
thou  shalt  have  beads  and  rings.  Look  —  look," — and  the 
jewelled  ring  from  her  finger,  and  another,  a  sacred  pledge 
from  Harrison,  were  given  into  his  grasp.  He  seized  them 
with  avidity. 

"  Good  —  good  —  more ! "  cried  the  ferocious  but  frivolous 
savage,  in  the  few  words  of  broken  English  which  he  iaqpor* 
fectly  uttered  in  reply  to  hers,  and  which  he  well  nmim 
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SncoKiDSfly  a  Greek  lyric  poet;  bom  on  the  island  of  Oeosh 
566  B.  o.y  died  at  Syracuse  in  469  b.  c.    Shortly  before  the  Persian 
War  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  wrote  numerous  epigrams,  el^ 
gies,  and  dirges  in  connection  with  that  memorable  contest   In 
477  B.  c.  he  was  for  the  fifty-sixth  time  victor  in  a  poetical  contea;t 
at  Athens.    Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  Hiero,  ruler  of  Syracuse,  on  the  island  of  Sicily, 
Many  of  his  pieces  relating  to  the  Persian  War  hare  been  handed 
down  in  the  Oreek  Anthology. 


TiMB  IS  Fleeziko. 

To  one  dread  gulf  all  things  in  common  tend: 
There  loftiest  virtues,  amplest  riches,  end. 
Long  are  we  dying ;  reckoned  up  from  birth. 
Few  years,  and  evil  those,  are  ours  on  earth. 

Of  men  the  strength  is  small,  the  hopes  are  vain, 
And  pain  in  life's  brief  space  is  heaped  on  painj 
And  death  inevitable  hangs  in  air, 
Of  which  alike  the  good  and  evil  share. 

liiid  mortal  beings  naught  for  ever  stays ; 
And  thus  with  beauteous  love  the  Ghian  says, 
**  The  race  of  man  departs  like  forest  leaves ; '' 
Though  seldom  he  who  hears  the  truth  receives. 

For  hope,  not  far  from  each,  in  every  heart-* 
Of  men  full-grown,  or  those  unripe  —  will  start: 
And  still  while  blooms  the  lovely  flower  of  yoatk^ 
The  empty  mind  delights  to  dream  untratli} 
Expects  nor  age  nor  death,  and  bold  and 
Thinks  not  that  sickness  e'er  oan  wo 
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A  POOS  man,  not  a  GroBsus,  here  lies  dead, 

And  small  the  sepulchre  befitting  me : 
Gorgippos  I,  who  knew  no  marriage-bed 

Before  I  wedded  pale  Persephone. 

Thou  liest,  0  Clisthenes,  in  foreign  earth. 
Whom  wandering  o'er  the  Euxine  destiny  found; 

Thou  couldst  not  reach  thy  happy  place  of  birth. 
Nor  seest  the  waves  that  gird  thy  Chios  round. 

TouKQ  Gorgo  dying  to  her  mother  said. 
While  clinging  on  her  bosom  wept  the  maid, 
^  Beside  my  father  stay  thou  here,  and  bear 
A  happier  daughter  for  thine  age  to  care.'' 

Ah  I  sore  disease,  to  men  why  enviest  thou 
Their  prime  of  years  before  they  join  the  dead  f — 

life  from  fair  Timarchus  snatching  now, 
Before  the  youth  his  maiden  bride  could  wed* 

Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  and  Elegies. 

60,  passer*by,  to  Lacedsemon  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  felL 
Of  those  at  famed  Thermopylae  who  lie, 
Glorious  the  fortune,  bright  their  destiny. 
Their  tomb  an  altar  is ;  their  noble  name 
A  fond  remembrance  of  ancestral  fame ; 
Their  death  a  song  of  triumph.    Neither  rust^ 
Nor  time  that  turns  all  mortal  things  to  dust. 
Shall  dim  the  splendor  of  that  holy  shrine 
Where  Greece  forever  sees  her  native  virtues  shine. 
Nobly  to  die  I  if  that  be  Virtue's  crown, 
Fortune  to  us  her  bounty  well  displayed. 
Striving  to  make  Greece  free,  we  gained  renown 
That  shrouds  us  where  we  lie,  and  ne'er  can  fade. 

Danae. 

WbujVi  around  her  lone  ark  sweeping, 
Mfhe  winds  and  waters  wild, 
^  all  wan  and  weeping, 
'  «Uiepiiig  child. 
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And,  ^ AlaSy**  eried  she,  ''my  dearest. 
What  deep  wrongs,  what  woes  are  mine  1 

Bat  not  woes  nor  wrongs  thou  fearest* 
In  that  sinless  rest  of  thine. 

^  Faint  the  moonbeams  break  above  thae^ 

And  within  here,  all  is  gloom ; 
Bat  wrapt  fast  in  arms  that  love  thee^ 

Little  reok'st  thoa  of  thy  doom. 

''Not  the  rade  spray  round  thee  flying 
Has  ever  damped  thy  clustering  hair. 

On  thy  purple  mantlet  lying, 
O  mine  Innocent,  my  Vaxt  1 

"Yet,  to  thee  were  Sorrow  sorrow. 

Thou  wouldst  lend  thy  little  ear, 
And  this  heart  of  mine  might  borrow 

Haply  yet  a  moment's  cheer. 

"But  no.    Slumber  on,  Babe,  slumber | 

Slumber,  Ocean-waves ;  and  you, 
My  dark  troubles  without  number, . 

Oht  that  ye  would  slumber,  toot 

"  Though  with  wrongs  they  've  brimmed  my  ohalliM^ 

Grant,  Jove,  that  in  future  years 
This  boy  may  defeat  their  malice, 

And  avenge  his  mother's  tears  1  ^ 
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ADAM  SMITH. 

Smith,  Adam,  a  famous  Scottish  political  economist ;  bom  at 
arkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  June  5,  1723  j  died  at  Edinburgh,  July  17, 
790.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  at  Oxford. 
a  1748  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  lectured 
u  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  In  1752  he  was  made  Professor  of 
[oral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  holding  that  posi- 
on  for  nearly  twelve  years.  In  1759  he  published  his  "  Theory  of 
le  Moral  Sentiments."  In  1764  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
ravelled  for  two  years  on  the  Continent.  He  then  took  up  his  resi- 
enoe  with  his  mother  at  his  native  Kirkcaldy,  where  for  ten  years 
8  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  social  science.  The  result  was 
is  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
'hioh  was  published  in  1776,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  first  system- 
tic  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy. 
Q  1777  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  for 
ootland.  In  1777  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Of  Ths  Wages  of  Labob. 

(From  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations.") 

Thb  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the  natural  recompense  or 
rages  of  labor. 

In  that  original  state  of  things,  which  precedes  both  the 
kppropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock,  the  whole 
produce  of  labor  belongs  to  the  laborer.  He  has  neither  land- 
ord  nor  master  to  share  with  him. 

Had  this  state  continued,  the  wages  of  labor  would  have 
kugmented  with  all  those  improvements  in  its  productive  powers, 
o  which  the  division  of  labor  gives  occasion.  All  things  would 
gradually  have  become  cheaper.  They  would  have  been  pro- 
luced  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  labor ;  and  as  the  commodities 
)roduc^  by  equal  quantities  of  labor  would  naturally  in  this 
itate  of  things  be  exchanged  for  one  another,  they  would  have 
leen  purchased  likewise  with  the  produce  of  a  smaller  quantity. 
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But  thongh  all  things  would  have  become  cheaper  in  realHj, 
in  appearance  many  things  might  have  become  dearer  flian 
before,  or  have  been  exchanged  for  a  greater  qnantitjr  of  other 
goods.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  greater  part  of 
employments  the  productive  powers  of  labor  had  been  improved 
to  tenfold,  or  that  a  day's  labor  could  produce  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  work  which  it  had  done  originally ;  but  that  in  a 
particular  employment  they  had  been  improved  only  to  double, 
or  that  a  day's  labor  could  produce  only  twice  the  quantity  of 
work  which  it  had  done  before.  In  exchanging  the  produce  d 
a  day's  labor  in  the  greater  part  of  employments,  for  that  of  a 
day's  labor  in  this  particular  one,  ten  times  the  original  quantity 
of  work  in  them  would  purchase  only  twice  the  original  quanti^ 
in  it.  Any  particular  quantity  in  it,  therefore,  — a  pound  weight 
for  example,  —  would  appear  to  be  five  times  dearer  than  before. 
In  reality,  however,  it  would  be  twice  as  cheap.  Though  it  re- 
quired five  times  the  quantity  of  other  goods  to  produce  it,  it 
would  require  only  half  the  quantity  of  labor  either  to  purchase 
or  to  produce  it.  The  acquisition,  therefore,  would  be  twice  as 
easy  as  before. 

But  this  original  state  of  things,  in  which  the  laborer  enjojed 
the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labor,  could  not  last  beyond  the 
first  introduction  of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  stock.  It  was  at  an  end,  therefore,  long  before  the 
most  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the  product!^ 
powers  of  labor,  and  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  trace  further 
what  might  have  been  its  effects  upon  the  recompense  or  wages 
of  labor. 

As  soon  as  land  becomes  private  property,  the  landlord  de- 
mands a  share  of  almost  all  the  produce  which  the  laborer  can 
eithef  raise  or  collect  from  it.  His  rent  makes  the  first  deduc- 
tion from  the  produce  of  the  labor  which  is  employed  mpoa 
land. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  person  who  tills  the  groond  has 
wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  till  he  reaps  the  harvest.  Si 
maintenance  is  generally  advanced  to  him  from  the  sboA  dt 
master,  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  and  who  would  hste  BO 
interest  to  employ  him  unless  he  was  to  shiire  in  the  pattot  d 
his  labor,  or  unless  his  stock  was  to  be  replaced  to  bimiri|fb*i 
profit.  This  profit  makes  a  second  deduction  £rom  H 
of  the  labor  which  is  employed  upon  land. 

The  produce  of  almost  all  other  labor  is  lid 
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We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  'said,  of  the  combinations  of 
masters,  though  frequently  of  those  of  workmen.  But  whoever 
imagines  upon  this  account  that  masters  rarely  combine  is  as 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the  subject.'  Masters  are  always 
and  everywhere  in  a  sort  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  uniform,  com- 
bination not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor  above  their  actual  rate. 
To  violate  this  combination  is  everywhere  a  most  unpopular  ac- 
tion, and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a  master  among  his  neighbors  and 
equals.  We  seldom  indeed  hear  of  this  combination,  because  it 
is  the  usual,  and  one  may  say,  the  natural  state  of  things,  which 
nobody  ever  hears  of.  Masters,  too,  sometimes  enter  into  par- 
ticular combinations  to  sink  the  wages  of  labor  even  below  this 
rate.  These  are  always  conducted  with  the  utmost  silence  and 
secrecy  till  the  moment  of  execution ;  and  when  the  workmen 
yield,  as  they  sometimes  do,  without  resistance,  though  severely 
felt  by  them  they  are  never  heard  of  by  other  people.  Such 
combinations,  however,  are  frequently  resisted  by  a  contrary 
defensive  combination  of  the  workmen ;  who  sometimes,  too, 
without  any  provocation  of  this  kind,  combine  of  tlieir  own 
accord  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labor.  Their  usual  pretences 
are,  sometimes  the  high  price  of  provisions,  sometimes  the  great 
profit  which  their  masters  make  by  their  work.  But  whether 
their  combinations  be  offensive  or  defensive,  they  are  always 
abundantly  heard  of.  In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  speedy 
decision,  they  have  always  recourse  to  the  loudest  clamor,  and 
sometimes  to  the  most  shocking  violence  and  outrage.  They 
are  desperate ;  and  act  with  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  des* 
perate  men,  who  must  either  starve  or  frighten  their  masters 
into  an  immediate  compliance  with  their  demands.  The  masters 
upon  these  occasions  are  just  as  clamorous  upon  the  other 
side ;  and  never  cease  to  call  aloud  for  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  the  rigorous  execution  of  those  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  with  so  much  severity  against  the  combina- 
tions of  servants,  laborers,  and  journeymen.  The  workmen, 
accordingly,  very  seldom  derive  any  advantage  from  the  violence 
of  those  tumultuous  combinations,  which,  partly  from  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  magistrate,  partly  from  the  superior  steadi- 
ness of  the  masters,  partly  from  the  necessity  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  workmen  are  under  of  submitting,  for  the  sake  of 
present  subsistence,  generally  end  in  nothing  but  the  pnniili* 
ment  or  ruin  of  the  ringleaders. 
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HoMB  Indxtbtbibb. 

(Fram  the  **  WMlth  of  Nationi.") 

OF  BE8TBAINT8  X7POK  THB  IMPORTATION  FROM  FOBEIOK  OOTOI* 
TBISS  OF  SUCH  GOODS  AS  CAN  BB  PBODUGBD  AT  HOMB. 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  can  never  exceed  what 
the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ.  As  the  number  of  work- 
men that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  particular  per- 
son must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  so  the  number 
of  tliose  that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  members  of 
a  great  society  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  that  society,  and  can  never  exceed  that  proportion*  No 
regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in 
any  society  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain.  It  can  only 
divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  into  which  it  might  not  other- 
wise have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  artificial 
direction  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  society  than 
that  into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to  find  out 
the  most  advantageous  employment  for  whatever  capital  he  can 
command.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
society,  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  ad- 
vantage naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer 
that  employment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

I.  Every  individual  endeavors  to  employ  his  capital  as  near 
home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  sup- 
port of  domestic  industry ;  provided  always  that  he  can  thereby 
obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary, 
profits  of  stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every  wholesale 
merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home  trade  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to  the  car- 
ding trade.  lu  the  home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out 
of  his  sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tton.  He  can  know  better  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
person  whom  he  trusts  ;  and  if  he  should  happen  to  be  deceived, 
he  knows  better  the  laws  of  the  country  from  which  he  must 
*sek  redress.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the  merchant 
^18  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign  countries  ;  and  no  part 
^itis  ever  necessarily  brought  home,  or  placed  under  his  own 
fawnadifttft  view  and  command.  .  .  . 
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n.  Every  individQal  who  employs  his  capital  in  fhe  support 
of  domestic  industry  necessarily  endeavors  so  to  direct  that  in- 
dustry that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adds  to  the  snbjeet  or 
materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.  In  proportion  as  the  ?iliie 
of  this  produce  is  great  or  small,  so  will  likewise  be  the  profits 
of  the  employer.  But  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  profit  that  tnj 
man  employs  a  capital  in  the  support  of  industry  ;  and  he  will 
always,  therefore,  endeavor  to  euiploy  it  in  the  support  of  fhit 
industry  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateit 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greatest  quantity  either  of  money 
or  of  other  goods. 

'  But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  always  precifldy 
equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  prodnoe 
of  its  industry,  or  rather  is  precisely  the  same  thing  with  dial 
exchangeable  value.  As  every  individual,  therefore,  endesTors 
as  much  as  he  can  both  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  support  of 
domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that  industry  that  its  produce 
may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual  necessarily  labors  to 
render  the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as  great  as  he  can.  He 
generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to  promote  the  public  interest 
nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promoting  it.  By  preferring  the 
support  of  domestic  to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he  intends  only 
his  own  security  ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  he  intends  only 
his  own  gain  ;  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by 
an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  bis 
intention.  Nor  is  it  always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was 
no  part  of  it.  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really 
intends  to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by 
those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public  good.  It  is  an  affecta- 
tion, indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few 
words  need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry  which  his  capital  can 
employ,  and  of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  every  individual,  it  is  evident,  can,  in  this  local  situation, 
judge  much  better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  bxt 
him.  The  statesman  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private  peo- 
ple in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  oa|^taIs  woM 
not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  unnecessarj  ffttirffi^Vffi  M 
assume  an  authority  which  could  safely  be  tmstody  a 
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no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  wfaateter ;  and  which 
would  nowhere  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
had  folly  and  presumption  enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exer- 
cise it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  produce 
of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in 
some  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals ;  and  must  in  almost  all  cases  be 
either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  do- 
mestic can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry, 
the  regulation  is  evidently  useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must  gener- 
ally be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 
&mily  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him 
more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to  make 
his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The  shoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor. 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
employs  those  different  artificers.  All  of  them  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in  which  they 
have  some  advantage  over  their  neighbors  ;  and  to  purchase  with 
a  part  of  its  produce  —  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price 
of  a  part  of  it  —  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  family  can 
scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country 
can  supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can 
make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in  whicli  we  have  some 
advantage.  The  general  industry  of  the  country,  being  always 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be 
diminished,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers ; 
but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  certainly  not  employed  to 
ihe  greatest  advantage  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  object 
which  it  can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of  its 
annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  diminished,  when  it  is 
thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently  of  more 
value  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  produce.  Ac- 
cording to  the  supposition,  that  commodity  could  be  purchased 
from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could  therefore  have  been  purchased  with  a  part  only  of  the  com- 
moditieB,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price 
flf  the  commoditieB,  which  the  industry  employed  by  au  equal 
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capital  voold  lure  prodnoed  at  home  had  It  been  Ut  to  {oDov 
its  natural  coarse.  The  industry  of  the  ooontry,  therefdce^ktbii 
tamed  atnj  from  a  more  to  a  less  adTentageona  emplt^msBti 
and  the  changeable  valae  of  its  annual  prodnce,  instead  of  bei^ 
increased  according  to  tibe  intention  of  the  lawgirer,  mint  neeai- 
saril;  be  diminished,  b;  every  such  regnlation. 

By  means  of  snch  regulations,  indeed,  a  partionlar  mamiftfr 
tore  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  conld  haTS  beta 
otherwise,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  ebaqi 
or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  coimtry.  Bat  though  the  indotiy 
of  the  society  may  be  thns  carried  with  advantage  into  a  partio- 
alar  channel  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  it  willtir 
DO  means  follow  that  the  snm  total,  either  of  its  industry  or  d 
its  revenae,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  sach  regulation.  Hie 
industry  of  the  society  can  augment  only  in  proportion  u  iti 
capital  augments,  and  ita  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportiai 
to  what  can  be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  Qis  im- 
mediate effect  of  every  such  regnlation  is  to  diminish  its  revenue; 
and  what  diminishes  its  revenue  is  certainly  not  veiy  likely  to 
augment  its  capital  faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  id 
own  accord,  had  both  its  capital  and  its  industry  been  left  to  find 
oat  their  natural  employments. 

Though  for  want  of  such  regulations  the  society  should  wrm 
acquire  the  proposed  manufacture,  it  would  not  upon  that  sfr 
count  necessarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duratita. 
In  every  period  of  its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  indiiRti7 
might  still  have  been  employed,  though  upon  different  objects,  it 
the  manner  that  was  most  advantageous  at  the  time.  In  enif 
period  its  revenue  might  have  been  the  greatest  which  its  eapitil 
could  afford ;  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have  bed 
augmented  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

The  natural  advant^ea  which  one  country  has  over  another  I 
in  producing  particular  commodities  arc  sometimes  bo  grestHut  i 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  stm^  1 
with  them.  By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,  veiy  J 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  ti 
can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expeosa  i 
which  at  least  equally  good  can  be  broDght  from  foreign  t 
tries.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  import 
of  all  foreign  wines  merely  to  encourage  H 
and  bnrgundy  in  Scotland  T  But  if  there  < 
absurdity  in    taming  towards  any  sn^t 
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Smith,  Fbancis  Hopkinson,  an  American  civil  engineer,  artist, 
and  aathor ;  bom  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  October  23, 1838.  Among 
the  works  which  he  has  built  as  ciril  engineer  are  several  for  the 
United  States  Government.  He  is  a  self-taught  painter,  painting 
chiefly  in  water-colors.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Water-oobr 
Society.  As  an  author,  he  is  a  writer  of  fiction  and  descriptive 
sketches.  He  published  '^  Well  Worn  Roads  of  Spain,  Holland, 
and  Italy  "  (1886)  ;  "  A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club  "  (1887^  ;  "  A  White 
Umbrella  in  Mexico"  (1889);  "Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville " 
(1891):  "A  Day  at  Laguerre's.  and  Other  Days,"  nine  sketches 
(1892)  ;  "  American  Illustrators  "  (1892) ;  «  A  Gentleman  Vagabtmd 
and  Some  Others"  (1895);  "Tom  Grogan"  (1897);  "Eepero 
Goigoni,  Gondolier ; "  "  Caleb  West^  Master  Diver  "  (1898). 


An  Allusion  to  a  Yellow  Dog.^ 

(From  "  Cobnel  Carter  of  CartersyiUe.") 

The  colonel's  office,  like  many  other  of  his  valued  possea* 
sions,  was  in  fact  the  property  of  somebody  else. 

It  really  belonged  to  a  friend  of  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  become 
so  impressed  by  the  Virginian's  largeness  of  manner  and  bnoy- 
ancy  of  enthusiasm  that  he  had  whispered  to  Fitz  to  bring  him 
in  at  once  and  give  him  any  desk  in  the  place ;  adding  that  ^in 
a  sagging  market  the  colonel  would  be  better  than  a  war  boom.'' 

So  the  colonel  moved  in  —  not  a  very  complicated  operation 
in  his  case ;  his  effects  being  confined  to  an  old  leather  portfolio 
and  a  bundle  of  quill  pens  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  Aunt  Nanof'i 
white  yarn.  The  following  day  he  had  nailed  his  visitiiig  ctfd 
above  the  firm's  name  in  the  corridor,  hung  his  hat  aiidMrt>i|^,, 
the  proprietor's  peg,  selected  a  desk  nearest  tlie 
as  much  at  home  in  five  minutes  as  if  he  ^ 
building. 

1  Copyright  1891.    By  permiiiio&  of ) 
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There  was  no  price  agreed  upon.  Once,  when  Fitz  delicately 
loggested  that  all  such  rents  were  generally  payable  monthly,  the 
(olonel,  after  some  difficulty  in  grasping  tiie  idea,  had  said :  — 

^^  I  could  not  offer  it,  suh.  These  gentlemen  have  ti'eated 
ae  with  a  hospitality  so  generous  that  its  memory  will  never 
ade  from  my  mind.  I  cannot  bring  our  relations  down  to  the 
evel  of  bargain  and  sale,  suh  ;  it  would  be  vulgar.'' 

The  colonel  was  perfectly  sincere.  As  for  himself  he  would 
lave  put  every  room  in  his  own  Carter  Hall  at  their  service  for 
my  purpose  or  for  any  length  of  time,  and  have  slept  in  the 
roodshed  himself ;  and  he  would  as  soon  have  demanded  the 
ulue  of  the  bottle  of  wine  on  his  own  table  as  ask  pay  for  such 
rivial  courtesies. 

Nor  did  he  stop  at  the  rent.  The  free  use  of  stamps,  envel- 
opes, paper,  messenger  service,  and  clerks  were  to  him  only  evi- 
lences  of  a  lordly  sort  of  hospitality  which  endeared  the  real 
proprietor  of  the  office  all  the  more  to  him,  because  it  recalled 
he  lavish  display  of  the  golden  days  of  Garter  Hall. 

<^  Permit  a  guest  to  stamp  his  own  letters,  suh  7  Never ! 
hir  servants  attended  to  that." 

Beally  he  owed  his  host  nothing.  No  office  of  its  size  in  the 
ttreet  made  so  much  money  for  its  customers  in  a  bull  market, 
robody  lost  heart  in  a  tumble  and  was  sold  out  —  that  is, 
obody  to  whom  the  colonel  talked.  Once  convince  the  enthu- 
iastic  Virginian  that  the  scheme  was  feasible,  —  and  how  little 
loquence  was  needed  for  that !  —  and  the  dear  old  fellow  took 
old  with  as  much  gusto  as  if  it  had  been  his  own. 

The  vein  in  the  copper  mine  was  always  going  to  widen  out 
ito  a  six-foot  lead  ;  never  by  any  possibility  could  it  grow  any 
[nailer.  The  trust  shares  were  going  up  —  "  not  a  point  or  two 
t  a  time,  gentlemen,  but  with  the  spring  of  a  panther,  suh."  Of 
ourse  the  railroad  earnings  were  a  little  off  this  month,  but  wait 
ntil  the  spring  opened ;  '^  then,  suh,  you  will  see  a  revival  that 
rill  sweep  you  off  yo'  feet." 

Whether  it  was  good  luck,  or  the  good  heart  that  the  colonel 
nt  into  his  friend's  customers,  the  results  were  always  the 
aine.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  his  cheery  word  just  at  the 
ifht  time  tided  over  the  critical  moment  many  an  uncertain 
at  the  ^^  ticker,"  often  to  an  enlargement  of  his  bank 
T  would  he  allow  any  one  to  pay  him  for  any 
ly  even  though  he  had  spent  days  engrossed  in 
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^  Take  money,  soh,  for  helpin'  a  friend  out  of  a  hole  T  M; 
dear  sohy  I  see  you  do  not  intend  to  be  disco'teous  ;  but  look  at 
me,  suh !  There 's  my  hand ;  never  refer  to  it  again.''  And 
then  he  would  offer  the  offender  his  card  in  the  hope,  periiaps, 
that  its  ample  record  might  furnish  some  further  slight  suggea- 
tion  as  to  who  he  really  was. 

His  popularity,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Everybody  regarded  him  kindly,  total  stranger  as  he  was,  and 
although  few  of  them  believed  to  any  extent  in  his  ^^  Garden 
Spot  of  Virginia,"  as  his  pet  enterprise  soon  came  to  be  known 
around  the  Street,  everybody  wished  it  well,  and  not  a  few 
would  have  started  it  with  a  considerable  subscription  could  the 
colonel  have  managed  the  additional  thousands  required  to  set 
it  on  its  financial  legs. 

Fitz  never  lost  heart  in  the  scheme,  —  that  is,  never  when 
the  colonel  was  about.  As  the  weeks  rolled  by  and  one  combi- 
nation after  the  other  failed,  and  the  well-thumbed  bundle  of 
papers  in  the  big  blue  envelope  was  returned  with  various  conh 
ments :  ^^  In  view  of  our  present  financial  engagements  we  are 
unable  to  undertake  your  very  attractive  railroad  scheme,"  or 
the  more  curt  ^^  Not  suited  to  our  line  of  customers,"  he  woold 
watch  the  colonel's  face  anxiously,  and  rack  his  brain  for  some 
additional  excuse. 

He  always  found  one.  Tight  money,  or  news  from  Europe, 
or  an  overissue  of  similar  bonds ;  next  week  it  would  be  better. 
And  the  colonel  always  believed  him.  Fitz  was  his  guiding  star, 
and  would  lead  him  to  some  safe  haven  yet.  This  faith  was 
his  stronghold,  and  his  only  one. 

This  morning,  however,  there  was  a  touch  of  genuine  enthu- 
siasm about  Fitz.  He  rushed  into  the  office,  caught  up  the  blue 
bundle  and  the  map,  nearly  upsetting  the  colonel,  who  was 
balanced  back  in  his  chair  with  his  long  legs  over  the  desk,— s 
favorite  attitude  when  down  town,  —  rushed  out,  and  returned  in 
half  an  hour  with  a  fat  body  surmounted  by  a  bald  head  fringed 
about  with  gray  curls. 

He  was  the  advance  agent  of  that  mysterious  combination 
known  to  the  financial  world  as  an  ^'  English  syndicate,''  ^ 
elusive  sort  of  commercial  sea-serpent  with  its  head  in  London 
and  its  tail  around  the  globe.  The  ^^  inquiry "  which  had  so 
gladdened  the  coloners  heart  the  morning  of  the  breakfast  ynA 
Aunt  Nancy  had  proceeded  from  this  rotund  negotiator. 

The  colonel  had,  as  usual,  started  the  road  at  CartersviU^ 
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and  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  double^pan  iron  bridge  over  the 
Tench  when  the  rotund  gentleman  asked  abruptly,  -* 

^  How  far  are  you  from  a  coal-field  ?  " 

The  colonel  lifted  the  point  of  his  pen,  adjusted  his  glasses, 
and  punched  a  hole  in  the  rumpled  map  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  a  black  dot  labelled  '^  Cartersyille.'' 

^  Bight  there,  suh.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  locomo- 
tives.'* 

Fitz  looked  into  the  hole  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if 
it  were  the  open  mouth  of  the  mine  itselt 

^  Hard  or  soft?"  said  the  stout  man. 

"  Soft,  suh,  and  fairly  good  coal,  I  understand,  although  I 
have  never  used  it,  suh ;  my  ancestors  always  burned  wood." 

Fitz  heard  the  statement  in  undisguised  wonder.  In  all  his 
intercourse  with  the  colonel  he  had  never  before  known  him  to 
depart  so  much  as  a  razor's  edge  from  the  truth. 

The  fat  man  communed  with  himself  a  moment,  and  then 
said  suddenly,  ^^  I  '11  take  the  papers  and  give  you  an  answer  in  a 
week,"  and  hurried  away. 

^  Do  you  really  mean,  Colonel,"  said  Fitz,  determined  to  pin 
him  down,  ^^  that  there  is  a  single  pound  of  coal  in  Gartersville  ?" 

^  Do  I  mean  it,  Fitz  ?  Don't  it  crop  out  in  half  a  dozen  spots 
right  on  our  own  place  ?  One  haalf  of  my  estate,  suh,  is  a  coal- 
field." 

**  You  never  told  me  a  word  about  it." 

*^  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  Fitz.  But  it  has  never  been  of 
any  use  to  me.  Besides,  suh,  we  have  plenty  of  wood.  We 
never  bum  coal  at  Caarter  Hall." 

Fitz  did  not  take  that  view  of  it.  He  went  into  an  exhaustive 
cross-examination  of  the  colonel  on  the  coal  question  :  who  had 
tested  it,  the  character  of  the  soil,  width  of  the  vein,  and  dip  of 
the  land.  This  information  he  carefully  recorded  in  a  small 
book  which  he  took  from  his  inside  pocket. 

Loosened  from  Fitz's  pinioning  grasp,  the  colonel,  entirely 
oblivious  to  his  friend's  sudden  interest  in  the  coal-field,  and 
slightly  impatient  at  the  delay,  bounded  like  a  balloon  with  its 
anchors  cut. 

^  An  answer  from  the  syndicate  within  a  week !  My  dear  Fitz, 
I  see  yo'  drift.  You  have  kept  the  Garden  Spots  for  the  foreign 
investors.    That  man  is  impressed,  suh ;  I  saw  it  in  his  eye." 

The  room  began  filling  up  with  the  various  customers  and 
loungers  conmion  to  such  offices:  the  debonair  gentleman  in 
rouxvnL — 81 
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eheck  tronsers  uid  Bilk  hat,  with  a  rose  in  his  botttmhcde,  irii 
diutB  his  trousers  broadside  vith  his  cane  —  short  of  o&e  bm 
dred  shares  with  thirty  per  cent  margin ;  the  shabby  old  nil 
with  a  solemn  face  who  watches  the  ticker  a  moment  and  tiw 
wanders  aimlessly  out,  looking  more  like  an  nnderpaid  cleti  ii 
a  law  office  than  the  president  of  a  crosstown  railrtttd  — long  a 
one  thousand  shares  with  no  margin  at  all ;  the  nervous  nui 
who  stops  the  messenger  boys  and  devours  the  sales*  lists  befon 
they  can  be  skewered  on  the  files  —  not  a  dollar's  interest  dtbet 
way ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  brokers  with  little  pads  and  nimble 
pencils. 

The  news  that  the  great  English  syndicate  was  looking  into 
the  0.  &  W.  A,  L.  R.  B.  was  soon  around  the  office,  and  odi 
AoMfu/  had  a  bright  word  for  the  colonel,  congratulating  bin 
on  the  ^vorable  turn  his  affairs  had  taken. 

All  bnt  old  Elutchem,  a  broker  in  onlisted  securities,  wb> 
had  been  trying  for  weeks  to  get  a  Denver  land  scheme  befor 
the  same  syndicate,  and  had  failed. 

"  Garden  Spot  bonds !  Bosh  !  Road  begins  nowhere  and  end 
nowhere.  If  any  set  of  fools  built  it,  the  only  freight  it  wool 
get,  outside  of  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes,  would  be  razor-bac 
hc^  snd  niggers.  I  would  n't  give  a  yellow  dog  for  enon^  ' 
those  securities  to  paper  a  church." 

The  colonel  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

*'  Mr.  Klutchem,  I  cannot  permit  you,  soh,  to  use  snch  li 
guage  in  my  presence  unrebuked ;  you  "  — 

"Now,  see  here,  old  Garden  Spot,  you  know"  — 

The  familiarity  angered  the  colonel  even  more  than 
outburst 

**Caarter,  sub, — George  Fairfax  Caarter,"  said  the  col 
with  dignity. 

"  Well,    Caarter,    then,"    mimicking   him,    perhaps   ni 
Bciously.    "  You  know  "  — 

The  intonation  was  the  last  straw.     The  colonel  lost  al 
trol  of  himself.     No  man  had  over  thus  dared  before. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Klutchem  !     What  I  know,  sub.  I  decline  ( 
cuss  with  you.     Yo'  statements  are  false,  and  ro'  . 
expressin'  them  quite  in  keepin'j  '"  ■•■■'■— •*—^  -'**' 
mind.     If  I  can  ascertain  tbaJ 
be  considered  a  gentleman  t 
I  shall  rate  you  as  rankin' 
speak  to  me  ^'in  I  will  sti 
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And  the  colonel,  his  ejea  flashing,  strode  into  the  private 
office  with  the  air  of  a  field  marahal,  and  shut  the  door. 

Elutcbem  looked  around  the  room  and  into  the  startled  faces 
of  the  clerks  and  bystanders,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  left 
the  office.    Od  reaching  the  street  he  met  Fitz  coming  in. 

"  Better  look  after  old  Garden  Spot,  Fitzpatrick.  I  poked 
boles  in  his  road,  and  he  wanted  to  swallow  me  alire." 
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Smith,  Goldwik,  an  English  essayist  and  historieal  writer   ^ 
bom  at  Beading,  August  13, 1823.    He  was  educated  at  Eton 
Oxford;  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Magdalen  College^  Oxford, r 
1845 ;  became  Fellow  and  tutor ;  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  185(^^  ^ 
In  1856  he  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  Histny 
Oxford.     In  1868  he  came  to  the  United  States,  having  been  eli 
Professor  of  Constitutional  History  in  Cornell  UniYersity, 
N.  T.    In  1871  he  became  connected  with  the  Uniyersity  of  T< 
ronto,  where  he  has  since  lived.    He  has  delivered  nomeroas  h 
tures  upon  social  and  political  topics.    Among  his  works  are  ''' 
Study  of  Histor}^"  delivered  at  Oxford  (1861);  « Irish  Histoi 
and  Irish  Character"  (1861);  << Three  English  Statesmen" 
Cromwell,  and  Pitt) ;  a  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
tory  of  England"  (1867)  ;  ''  A  Short  History  of  England,  down 
the  Reformation"  (1869);  "William  Cowper"  (1880);  "Life 
Jane  Austen  "  (1890)  ;  ''  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  "  (1891 
"The  United  States,  1492-1871"  (1893);  "Bay  Leayes**  (189& 
"  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day  "  (1893) ;  "  Oxford  and  her  C«z>  X- 
leges  "  (1894)  ;  "  Guesses  at  the  Biddle  of  Existence  "  (1897). 


John  Ptm. 

(From  '<Thre«  English  Statesmen.") 

Ptm  was  a  Somersetshire  gentleman  of  good  family ;  and    it 
was  from  good  families  —  such  families  at  least  as  do  not  pro- 
duce  Jacobins  —  that   most  of  the  leaders  of  this  rerolntion 
sprang.     1  note  it,  not  to  claim  for  principle  the  patronage  ot 
birth  and  wealth,  but  to  show  how  strong  that  principle  must 
have  been  whicli  could  thus  move  birth  and  wealth  away  from 
their  natural  bias.     It  iR  still  true,  not  in  the  ascetic  but  in  the 
moral  sense,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  when  we  see  rich  men  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hazarding  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  for 
the  sake  of  principle,  we  may  know  that  it  is  no  eonunon  age. 
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hcford  was  the  place  of  Pym's  education ;  and  there  he  was 
istingaished  not  only  by  solid  acquirements,  but  by  elegant 
ccomplishments,  so  that  an  Oxford  poet  calls  him  the  faiyorite 
f  Apollo.  High  culture  is  now  rather  in  disgrace  in  some 
uarters ;  and  not  without  a  color  of  reason,  as  unbracing  the 
inews  of  action,  and  destroying  sympathy  with  the  people. 
TeTertheless,  the  universities  produced  the  great  statesmen  and 
lie  great  warriors  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  Oxford  of 
^m,  of  Hampden,  and  of  Blake,  the  Oxford  of  Wycliffe,  the 
)xford  where  in  still  earlier  times  those  principles  were  nursed 
rhich  gave  us  the  Great  Charter  and  the  House  of  Commons — 
[  this  Oxford,  I  say,  now  seems  by  her  political  bearing  to  dis- 
honor learning,  and  by  an  ignoble  choice  does  a  wrong  to  the 
tation  which  Lancashire  is  called  upon  to  redress,  —  believe 
ae,  it  is  not  the  university  which  thus  offends,  but  a  power 
lien  to  the  university  and  alien  to  learning,  to  which  the  uni- 
'eraity  is,  and  unless  you  rescue  her,  will  continue  to  be  a 
lave.  •  •  • 

Pym  was  a  friend  of  constitutional  monarchy  in  politics,  a 
^testant  Episcopalian  in  religion;  against  a  despot,  but  for 
i  king ;  against  the  tyranny  and  political  power  of  the  bishops, 
rat  satisfied  with  that  form  of  church  government.  He  was 
10  fanatic  and  no  ascetic.  He  was  genial,  social,  even  convivial. 
His  enemies  held  him  up  to  the  hatred  of  the  sectaries  as  a  man 
of  pleasure.  As  the  statesman  and  orator  of  the  less  extreme 
party,  and  of  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution,  he  is  the  English 
counterpart  of  Mirabeau,  so  far  as  a  Christian  patriot  can  be  the 
counterpart  of  a  Yoltairean  debauchee. 

Nor  is  he  altogether  unlike  Mirabeau  in  the  style  of  his 
ioquence  ;  our  better  appreciation  of  which,  as  well  as  our  bet- 
^i*  knowledge  of  Pym  and  of  this  the  heroic  age  of  our  history 
t  speneral,  we  owe  to  the  patriotic  and  truly  noble  diligence  of 
r.  John  Forster,  from  whose  researches  no  small  portion  of  my 
aterials  for  this  lecture  is  derived.  Pym's  speeches  of  course 
B  seventeenth-century  speeches  :  stately  in  diction,  somewhat 
^e  liomilies  in  their  divisions,  full  of  learning,  full  of  Scripture 
rliich  then,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  fresh  spring  of  new 
toia^t)  ;  full  of  philosophic  passages  which  might  have  come 
ttie  pen  of  Hooker  or  of  Bacon.  But  they  sometimes  strike 
^  strokes  for  which  Mirabeau  was  famous.  Buckingham 
*o  the  charge  of  enriching  himself  by  the  sale  of 
that  so  far  f"o'^^  h^vinir  enriched  himself  he 
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was  X100,000  in  debt  ''If  this  be  trae,*"  replied  Pym^^lior 
can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  immense  prodigality ;  if  ^Jie,  how 
can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  covetousness  ?  "  In  the  debate  on  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  when  Secretary  Cooke  desired  in  the  name  of 
the  King  to  know  whether  they  would  take  the  Swing's  word  for 
the  observance  of  their  liberties  or  not,  *'  there  was  silence  for  a 
good  space : "  none  liking  to  reject  the  Sling's  word,  all  knowing 
what  that  word  was  worth.  The  silence  was  broken  by  Pjm, 
who  rose  and  said,  ^  We  have  his  Majesty's  coronation  oath  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  England :  what  need  we  then  to  take  his 
word  ?  "  And  the  secretary  desperately  pressing  his'  point  and 
asking  what  foreigners  would  think  if  the  people  of  En^buid 
refused  to  trust  their  King's  word,  Pym  rejoined,  "  Truly,  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  was,  that  the  Swing's 
oath  is  as  powerful  as  his  word.'*  In  the  same  debate  the  comi 
iers  prayed  the  House  to  leave  entire  his  Majesty's  soverdgn 
power :  a  Stuart  phrase,  meaning  the  power  of  the  king,  when 
be  deemed  it  expedient,  to  break  the  law.  ^I  am  notable," 
was  Pym's  reply,  ^^  to  speak  to  this  question.  I  know  not  what 
it  is.  All  our  petition  is  for  the  laws  of  England ;  and  tiiii 
power  seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from  the  power  of  tiie 
law.  I  know  how  to  add  sovereign  to  the  King's  person,  but  not 
to  his  power.  We  cannot  leave  to  him  a  sovereign  power,  for 
we  never  were  possessed  of  it"  .  .  . 

When  the  Parliament  had  met,  Pym  was  the  first  to  riae. 
We  know  his  appearance  from  his  portrait :  a  portly  form,  whidi 
a  court  waiting-woman  called  that  of  an  ox ;  a  forehead  so 
high  that  lampooners  compared  it  to  a  shuttle ;  the  dress  ci  a 
gentleman  of  the  time,  —  for  not  to  the  cavaliers  alone  belonged 
that  picturesque  costume  and  those  pointed  beards  which  for- 
nish  the  real  explanation  of  the  fact  that  all  women  are  Torieib 
Into  the  expectant  and  wavering,  though  ardent,  minds  of  the 
inexperienced  assembly  he  poured,  with  the  authority  of  a  Tet- 
eran  chief,  a  speech  which  at  once  fixed  their  thoughts,  and  pos- 
sessed them  with  their  mission.  It  was  a  broad,  complete,  and 
earnest,  though  undeclamatory,  statement  of  the  abuses  which 
they  had  come  to  reform.  For  reform,  though  for  root-and- 
branch  reform,  not  for  revolution,  the  Short  Parliament  came; 
and  Charles  might  even  now  have  made  his  peace  with  his  peo- 
ple. But  Charles  did  not  yet  see  the  truth :  the  truth  codd 
never  pierce  through  the  divinity  that  hedged  round  the  king. 
The  Commons  insisted  that  redress  of  grievances  should  go 
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liefore  supply.  In  a  moment  of  madness,  or  wliat  is  the  same 
thing,  of  compliance  with  the  counsels  of  Land,  Charles  dissolyed 
the  Parliament,  imprisoned  several  of  its  members,  and  pub- 
lished his  reasons  in  a  proclamation  full  of  despotic  doctrine. 
The  friends  of  the  Crown  were  sad,  its  enemies  very  joyful. 
Now,  to  the  eye  of  history,  begins  to  rise  that  scaffold  before 
Whitehall. 

Once  more  Charles  and  Strafford  tried  their  desperate  arms 
against  the  Scotch;  and  once  more  their  soldiers  refused  to 
fight.  Pym  and  Hampden,  meanwhile,  sure  of  the  issue,  were 
preparing  their  party  and  the  nation  for  the  decisive  struggle. 
Their  headquarters  were  at  Pym's  house,  in  Cray's  Inn  Lane ; 
but  meetings  were  held  also  at  the  houses  of  leaders  in  the 
country,  especially  for  correspondence  with  the  Scotch,  with 
whom  these  patriot  traitors  were  undoubtedly  in  league.  A 
private  press  was  actively  at  work.  Pym  was  not  only  the 
orator  of  his  party,  but  its  soul  and  centre ;  he  knew  how  not 
only  to  propagate  his  opinions  with  words  of  power,  but  to 
organize  the  means  of  victory.  And  now  Charles,  in  extremity, 
tamed  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  one  expedient  more,  and  called  a 
Oreat  Council  of  Peers,  according  to  Plantagenet  precedents,  at 
York.  Pym  flew  at  once  to  York,  caused  a  petition  for  a  Par- 
liament to  be  signed  by  the  peers  of  his  party  there,  and  backed 
it  with  petitions  from  the  people,  one  of  them  signed  by  ten 
thousand  citizens  of  London.  This  first  great  wielder  of  public 
opinion  in  England  was  the  inventor  of  organized  agitation  by 
petition.  The  King  surrendered  and  called  a  Parliament  Pym 
and  Hampden  rode  over  the  country,  urging  the  constituencies 
to  do  their  duty.  The  constituencies  did  their  duty  as  perhaps 
they  had  never  done  it  before  and  have  never  done  it  since. 
They  sent  up  the  noblest  body  of  men  that  ever  sat  in  the  coun- 
cils of  a  nation.  The  force  of  the  agitation  triumphed  for  the 
moment,  as  it  did  again  in  1882,  over  all  those  defects  in  the 
system  of  representation  which  prevail  over  the  public  interest 
and  the  public  sentiment  in  ordinary  times.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment met,  while  round  it  the  tide  of  national  feeling  swelled  and 
surged,  the  long-pent-up  voices  of  national  resentment  broko 
forth.  It  met  not  for  reform,  but  for  revolution.  The  King  did 
not  ride  to  it  in  state :  he  slunk  to  it  in  his  private  barge,  like  a 
Tinquished  and  a  doomed  man. 

Charles  had  called  to  him  Strafford.  The  earl  knew  his  dan- 
gar;  but  the  King  had  pledged  to  him  the  royal  word  that  not 
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a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched.    He  came  f  ofled,  broken  by 
disease,  but  still  resolute ;  prepared  to  act  on  the  aggressive,  per- 
haps to  arraign  the  leaders  of  the  Oommons  for  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Scotch.    But  he  had  to  deal,  in  his  friend 
and  coadjutor  of  former  days,  with  no  mere  rhetorician,  but  with 
a  man  of  action  as  sagacious  and  as  intrepid  as  himself.    Pym 
at  once  struck  a  blow  which  proved  him  a  master  of  revolutioiL 
Announcing  to  the  Commons  that  he  had  weighty  matter  to 
impart,  he  moved  that  the  doors  should  be  closed.     When  they 
were  opened  he  carried  up  to  the  Lords  the  impeachment  of  the 
Earl  of  Stra£Ford.    The  earl  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
that  day  with  his  brow  of  imperial  gloom,  his  impetuous  stop, 
his  tones  and  gestures  of  command :  but  scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  House  when  he  found  that  power  had  departed  from  him; 
and  the  terrible  grand  vizier  of  government  by  prerogative  went 
away  a  fallen  man,  none  unbonneting  to  him  in  whose  presence 
an  hour  before  no  man  would  have  stood  covered.     The  speech 
by  which  Pym  swept  the  House  on  to  this  bold  move,  so  that,  as 
Clarendon  says,  '^  not  one  man  was  found  to  stop  the  torrent,"  is 
known  only  from  Clarendon's  outline.    But  that  outline  shows 
how  the  speaker  filled  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  with  a  picture 
of  the  tyranny,  before  he  named  its  chief  author,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford ;  and  how  he  blended  with  the  elements  of  indignation 
some  lighter  passages  of  the  earl's  vanity  and  amours,  to  mingle 
indignation  with  contempt  and  to  banish  fear. 

Through  the  report  of  the  Scotch  Commissioner  Baillie,  we 
see  the  great  trial,  to  which  that  of  Warren  Hastings  was  a  par- 
allel in  splendor,  but  no  parallel  in  interest :  Westminster  Hall 
filled  with  the  Peers  —  the  Commons  —  the  foreign  nobilitf, 
come  to  learn  if  they  could  a  lesson  in  English  politics  — the  ladies 
of  quality,  whose  hearts  (and  we  can  pardon  them)  were  all  with 
the  great  criminal  who  made  so  gallant  and  skilful  a  fight  for 
life,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  like  Ulysses  he  had  not 
beauty,  but  he  had  the  eloquence  which  moved  a  goddess  to  love. 
Among  the  mass  of  the  audience  the  interest,  intense  at  first, 
flagged  as  the  immense  process  went  on  ;  and  eating,  drinking, 
loud  talking,  filled  the  intervals  of  the  trial.  But  there  was  one 
whose  interest  did  not  flag.  The  royal  throne  was  set  for  the 
King  in  his  place  ;  but  the  King  was  not  there.  He  was  with  his 
queen  in  a  private  gallery,  the  lattice-work  of  which,  in  his  eage^ 
ness  to  hear,  he  broke  through  with  his  own  hands.  And  there 
he  heard,  among  other  things,  these  words  of  Pym :  ^  If  tiie  his- 
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tories  of  Eastern  conntries  be  pnrsued,  whose  princes  order  their 
affairs  according  to  the  mischievous  principles  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  govemment,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  frequent  in  combustions,  full  of  massacres 
and  of  the  tragical  ends  of  princes." 

I  need  not  make  selections  from  a  speech  so  well  known  as 
that  of  Pjm  on  the  trial  of  Strafford.  But  hear  one  or  two 
answers  to  fallacies  which  are  not  quite  dead  yet.  To  the  charge 
of  arbitrary  government  in  Ireland,  Strafford  had  pleaded  that 
the  Irish  were  a  conquered  nation.  ^'  They  were  a  conquered 
nation,"  cries  Pym.  '*'  There  cannot  be  a  word  more  pregnant 
or  fruitful  in  treason  than  that  word  is.  There  are  few  nations 
in  the  world  that  have  not  been  conquered,  and  no  doubt  but 
the  conqueror  may  give  what  law  he  pleases  to  those  that  are 
conquered ;  but  if  the  succeeding  pacts  and  agreements  do  not 
limit  and  restrain  that  right,  what  people  can  be  secure  ?  Eng- 
land hath  been  conquered,  and  Wales  hath  been  conquered ;  and 
by  this  reason  will  be  in  little  better  case  than  Ireland.  If  the 
king  by  the  right  of  a  conqueror  gives  laws  to  his  people,  shall 
not  the  people,  by  the  same  reason,  be  restored  to  the  right  of 
the  conquered  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they  can  ?  "  Strafford 
had  alleged  good  intentions  as  an  excuse  for  his  evil  counsels. 
"  Sometimes,  my  lords  "  says  Pym, "  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood,  lie  so  near  together  that  they  are  hard  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Matters  hurtful  and  dangerous  may  be  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  as  may  make  them  appear  useful  and 
convenient.  But  where  the  matters  propounded  are  evil  in  their 
own  nature,  such  as  the  matters  are  wherewith  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford is  charged,  as  to  break  public  faith  and  to  subvert  laws  and 
government,  they  ca9  never  be  justified  by  any  intentions,  how 
good  soever  they  be  pretended."  Again,  to  the  plea  that  it  was 
a  time  of  great  danger  and  necessity,  Pym  replies :  —  "If  there 
were  any  necessity,  it  was  of  his  own  making :  he,  by  his  evil 
counsel,  had  brought  the  King  into  a  necessity ;  and  by  no  rules 
of  justice  can  be  allowed  to  gain  this  advantage  by  his  own  fault, 
as  to  make  that  a  ground  of  his  justification  which  is  a  great 
part  of  his  offence." 

Once,  we  are  told,  while  Pym  was  speaking,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Strafford  ;  and  the  Bpeaker  grew  confused,  lost  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  broke  down  beneath  the  haggard  glance  of  his 
old  friend.    Let  us  never  glorify  revolution ! 
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Smith,  Hobaos,  an  English  poet,  whose  real  xuune  was  Hotatio; 
bom  at  London,  December  31,  1779;  died  at  Tonbridge  Wells, 
Joly  12, 1849.    His  literary  and  personal  life  was  closely  conneeted 
with  that  of  his  brother,  James  Smith  (born  in  London,  Febraarf 
10, 1776 ;  died  there,  December  24,  1839).    They  were  joint  anthor« 
of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses.^'    Horace  Smith  accumulated  an  ampl^ 
fortune  as  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.    In  1820  he  retire^ 
from  active  business,  after  which  he  wrote  several  novels,  amom^ 
which  are  "Brambletye  House"    (1826);    "Tor   Hill^    (1826> 


"Reuben  Apsley "  (1827)  ;  "The  New  Forest"  (1829);  and  "Jan  ^ 
Lomax  "  (1838).    In  1812  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  Theatwr  ^^^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  led  to  the  offering  of  a  prize  fo^ 


an  opening  address.  None  of  those  offered  was  accepted,  anc 
Byron  was  asked  to  produce  one,  which  was  pronounced  unsuitable  ^^^1 
The  brothers  Smith  thereupon  put  forth  a  small  volume  entitle^:^^ 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  severaC-^^ 
of  the  most  distinguished  living  poets.  In  these  the  manner  of  th^^-^^ 
respective  authors  is  cleverly  imitated  and  sometimes  travestied  M^- 
Perhaps  the  cleverest  of  these  imitations  are  that  of  Crabbe  by^*^^/ 
James  Smith,  and  that  of  Scott  by  Horace.  Besides  his  contribu.0::-^Q' 
tions  to  the  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  James  Smith  published  anonj^C^J' 
mously  articles  in  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine"  and  othe^^^er 
periodicals,  and  wrote  the  greater  part  of  "The  Country  Cousins,' ^^'^ 
"  Trip  to  France,"  and  "  Trip  to  America,"  highly  successful 
at  the  English  Opera  House. 

A  Tale  of  Druby  Lane.    By  W.  S. 

(From  "  Rejected  AddreMes.") 

As  Chaos,  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Startled  with  terror  and  surprise 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes, 
So  London's  sons  in  night-cap  woke^ 

In  bed-gown  woke  her  dames ; 
For  shouts  were  heard,  'mid  fire  and  smokfl^ 

"  The  play-house  is  in  flames  1  ** 
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And  lo  I  where  Catherine  Street  extendi. 
A  fiery  tale  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-pane. 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Ckmrt^ 
And  Barbican-* moth-eaten  tort, 
And  Covent  Oarden  Kennels  spout 

A  bright,  ensanguined  drain. 
Meux's  new  brew-house  shows  the  lights 
And  Eowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell. 

The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall, 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall; 
The  ticket-porter's  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wrighfs  shrimp  and  oyster-shop  withal. 

And  Richardson's  HoteL 
Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide. 
Across  the  Thames's  gleaming  tide, 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne. 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  Sweet-Wil-li-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  tlie  flames  from  Drury's  mound, 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise, 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire 

To  offer  to  the  God  of  Fire 
Some  vast,  stupendous  sacrifice  I 

The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 

And  hied  to  their  stations  alL 

Starting  from  bed  and  broken  snooze. 

Each  sought  his  ponderous  hob-nailed  shoes; 

But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied; 

Plush  breeches  next,  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  limbs  embraced ; 
Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue, 
Whose  massy  shoulders  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew, 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  street^ 
Fire-hook,  pick,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced«  •  •  • 
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Wen  Higginbottom  now  was  posed, 
For  sadder  sight  was  ne'er  disclosed: 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show, 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow, 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo,  '*  Heads  below  I'' 

Nor  notice  give  at  all. 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
"Back,  Robbins,  back ! "    «  Crump,  stand  aloof  I" 

"  Whitf ord,  keep  near  the  walls ! " 
"  Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof  I " 
For  lo  I  the  blazing,  racking  roof 

Down,  down,  in  thunder  falls. 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke. 
And  o'er  the  ruin's  volumed  smoke. 
Boiling  around  its  pitchy  shroud. 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonished  crowd; 
When  lo  I  amid  the  wreck  upreared 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  eagle  firemen  knew 
Twas  Joseph  Muggins  —  name  revered -* 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all,  in  signs  of  woe, 
"  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  I " 
And  poured  the  hissing  tide. 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain. 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died. 

Did  none  attempt  before  he  fell, 
To  succor  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire ; 
His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire 

His  brother-chief  to  save. 
But  ah  !  his  reckless,  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave  ! 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

Where  Muggins  broke  before ; 
But  sulphurous  stench  and  boiling  drench, 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelmed  him  quite-* 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
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Still  o'er  his  head,  while  F^te  he  faniTed, 

EUs  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved : 

'<  Whitford  and  Mil^ord,  ply  yonr  pomps  I 

Ton,  Glutterbucky  comey  stir  your  stompe ! 

Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 

A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps ! 

What  are  they  feared  on  ?  fools,  'od  rot  em  I '' 

Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 

HosAos  Smith. 

To  THS  Mummy  in  Belzoni's  Exhibitiok. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story  !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  ? 

Speak !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy: 
Thou  hast  a  tongue  —  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above-ground,  Mummy, 
Eevisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  I 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us —  for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect  — 
To  whom  we  should  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame. 

Was  Cheops  or  Gephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  7 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 

By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade ; 
Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  7 
Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest ;  if  so,  my  struggles 
Are  rain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass, 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass. 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 
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I  need  not  ask  thee  if  thy  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Boman  soldiers  mauled  and  knuckled; 

For  thou  wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalmed 
Ere  Bomulus  and  Bemus  had  been  suckled : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen. 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young, 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  histoiy's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf  I 
Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  vows; 

But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thyself ; 
Beveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house. 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 

What  hast  thou  seen  —  what  strange  adventures  numbeied^  ^ 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 
We  have,  above-ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations: 

The  Boman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended ; 
New  worlds  have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  g^eat  Persian  conqueror,  Gambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread. 
Overthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast; 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled ; 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed  that  face  f 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh  I  immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence  I 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning* 
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Why  should  this  worthless  'tegoment  enduiei 

If  its  undying  g^est  be  lost  forever  ?  — 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 

HoRAcx  Smith. 
The  Theatre.    By  G.  C. 

(From  "  Rejected  AddMses.") 

T  IS  sweet  to  view,  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax-candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touched  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art^ 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ; 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery-pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane  ; 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit, 
And  gape  and  gaze  and  wonder  ere  they  sit. 

At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease. 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span. 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

Now  the  full  benches  to  late-comers  doom 
No  room  for  standing,  miscalled  standing  roam. 

Hark !  the  check-taker  moody  silence  breaks, 
And  bawling  <<  Pit  full ! "  gives  the  check  he  takes  ; 
Yet  onward  still  the  gathering  numbers  cram. 
Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn. 
And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam. 

See,  to  their  desks  Apollo's  sons  repair,  — 
Swift  rides  the  rosin  o'er  the  horse's  hair ! 
In  unison  their  various  tones  to  tune. 
Murmurs  the  hautboy,  growls  the  hoarse  bassoon ; 
In  soft  vibrations  sighs  the  whispering  lute. 
Tang  goes  the  harpsichord,  too-too  the  flute, 
Brays  the  loud  trumpet,  squeaks  the  fiddle  sharp. 
Winds  the  French  horn,  and  twangs  the  tingling  harp ; 
Till,  like  great  Jove,  the  leader,  figuring  in. 
Attunes  to  order  the  chaotic  din« 
Now  all  seems  hushed  —  but,  no,  one  fiddle  will 
Give,  half  ashamed,  a  tiny  flourish  still. 
Foiled  in  his  crash,  the  leader  of  the  clan 
Reproves  with  frowns  the  dilatory  man ; 
Then  on  his  candlestick  thrice  taps  his  bow, 
Nods  a  new  signal,  and  away  they  go. 


•  • 
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What  various  swains  our  moUey  walls  contain  I— 
Fashion  from  Moorfields,  honor  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort. 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Biches  Court; 
From  the  Haymarket  canting  rog^s  in  grain, 
Oulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery-cormoranl^  the  auotion-shark. 
The  full-price  master  and  the  half-price  clerk ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  five  —  they  want  but  twopence  movo; 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares, 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 

Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  balk, 
But  talk  their  minds  —  we  wish  they  'd  mind  their  talk; 
Big- worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live  — 
Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give ; 
Jews  from  St.  Mary  Axe,  for  jobs  so  wary, 
That  for  old  clothes  they  'd  even  axe  St.  Mary; 
And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
Who  oft,  when  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
With  tippling  tipstaves  in  a  lock-up  house. 

Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  Chance  can  joy  bestow. 
For  scowling  fortune  seemed  to  threaten  woe« 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire ; 
But  when  John  Dwyer  'listed  in  the  Blues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs's  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter  —  a  safe  employ ; 
In  Holy-well  Street,  St.  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  said), 
Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Qranby's  Head ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town, 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down. 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name  —  a  red-haired  youth, 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle  grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  gods!  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe. 
The  Muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat, 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat : 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 
And  spumed  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  ?    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost,  when  new,  but  four  T 
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Or  tQl  half-price,  to  save  his  shillingy  wait^ 

And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight  ? 

Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 

John  Mullens  whispers,  ''Take  my  handkerchief.^ 

^^  Thank  jou,"  cries  Pat ;  ''  but  one  won't  make  a  line.'' 

^'Take  mine,"  cried  Wilson ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  '^Take  mine.'* 

A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties, 

Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies. 

Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  clew. 

Stained,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue* 

Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 

Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band,  — 

Upsoars  the  prize  !    The  youth  with  joy  unfeigned 

Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained ; 

While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 

Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat. 

James  Smith. 


vobXYin.— 
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SiciTHy  (Captain)  John,  famous  English  adTentnier  and  oob 
nist;  bom  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  January,  1579;  died  at 
London,  June  21, 1631.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tiigima, 
who  in  1607  settled  in  Jamestown.  He  was  an  energetic,  r^tless 
spirit  who  had  the  welfare  of  Virginia  sincerely  at  hearty  bat  was 
better  fitted  for  roaming  in  search  of  adventure  than  for  the  sober 
business  of  colonization.  The  fiunous  story  of  the  saving  of  his 
life  by  Pocahontas,  here  given  from  ^^  The  Oenerall  Hlstorie,"  does 
not  occur  in  the  earlier  **  True  Helation,''  and  for  that  reason  has 
been  questioned  by  some  historians.  It  is,  however,  accepted  in 
the  main  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  in  his  '<  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors'' 
as  also  by  some  other  historical  critics.  His  writings  indude  "A 
True  Relation  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents  of  Note  as  bath 
Passed  in  Virginia"  (1608)  ;  «  A  Map  of  Virginia '*  (1612)  5  ''Descrip- 
tion of  New  England  "  (1616)  ;  "  New  England's  Trials  "  (1620) ; 
"The  Generall  Historic  of  Virginia"  (1624);  «*An  Accidence,  or 
Pathway  to  Experience "  (1826),  reprinted  in  1627  as  "  Tbe  Sea- 
man's Grammar;"  ''The  True  Travels  of  Captain  John  Smitb^' 
(1630). 

Advbntubbs  of  Captain  John  Smith  in  Virginia- 

At  last  they  brought  him  to  Weronocomoco,  where  was 
Powhatan  their  Emperor.  Here  more  than  two  hundred  of  those 
grim  Courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  beene  a 
monster ;  till  Powhatan  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselves  iB 
their  greatest  braveries.  Before  a  fire  upon  a  seat  like  a  bed- 
sted,  he  sat  covered  with  a  great  robe,  made  of  Barowcun  skinnes, 
and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by.  On  either  hand  did  sit  a  yoonS 
wench  of  18  or  19  yeares,  and  along  on  each  side  the  house,  two 
rowes  of  men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women,  with  all  tbeir 
heads  and  shoulders  painted  red  ;  many  of  their  heads  bedecked 
with  the  white  downe  of  Birds;  but  every  one  with  something: 
and  a  great  chayne  of  white  beads  about  their  necks.  At  biB 
tntrance  before  the  King,  all  the  people  gave  a  great  shoot. 
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Qneene  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him  water  to 
his  haudfli  and  another  brought  him  a  bmich  of  feathers,  in 
.  of  a  Towell  to  dry  them :  having  feasted  him  after  their 
barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was  held, 
^e  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before 
latan :  then  as  many  as  could  layd  hands  on  him,  dragged 
10  ihem,  and  thereon  laid  his  head,  and  being  ready  with  their 
.,  to  beate  out  his  braines,  Pocahontas  the  Kings  dearest 
hter,  when  no  intreaty  could  prevaile,  got  his  head  in  her 
,  and  laid  her  owne  upon  his  to  save  him  from  death: 
eat  the  Emperour  was  contented  he  should  live  to  make  him 
lets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and  copper;  for  they  thought 
IS  well  of  all  occupations  as  themselves.  For  the  King  him- 
will  make  his  owne  robes,  shooes,  bowes,  arrowes,  pots ; 
ly  hunt,  or  doe  anything  so  well  as  the  rest. 

They  say  he  bore  a  pleasant  shew, 
But  sure  his  heart  was  sad. 
For  who  can  pleasant  be,  and  rest^ 
That  lives  in  f eare  and  dread« 
And  having  life  suspected,  doth 
It  still  suspected  lead. 

Vo  dayes  after,  Powhatan  having  disguised  himselfe  in  the 
fearfuUest  manner  he  could,  caused  Gapt.  Smith  to  be 
;ht  forth  to  a  great  house  in  the  woods,  and  there  upon  a 
^y  the  fire  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after  from  behinde  a 
bhat  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefuUest  noyse 
er  heard ;  then  Powhatan  more  like  a  devill  then  a  man,  with 
two  hundred  more  as  blacke  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him 
x>ld  him  now  they  were  friends,  and  presently  he  should  goe 
mes  towne,  to  send  him  two  great  gunnes,  and  a  gryndstone, 
hich  he  should  give  him  the  Country  of  Gapahowosick,  and 
ver  esteeme  him  as  his  sonne  Nantaquoud.  So  to  James 
6  with  12  guides  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
»red  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting  (as  he  had  done  all 
ong  time  of  his  imprisonment)  every  houre  to  be  put  to  one 
i  or  other :  for  all  their  feasting.  But  almightie  Gk>d  (by 
livine  providence)  had  mollified  the  hearts  of  those  steme 
eurians  with  compassion.  The  next  morning  betimes  they 
to  the  Fort,  where  Smith  having  used  the  Salvages  with 
kindnesse  he  could,  he  shewed  Rawhunt,  Powhatans  trusty 
nt,  two  demi-Culverings  and  a  mill-stone  to  carry  Powhatan ; 
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they  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie ;  but  when  tiiej  did  ne 
him  discharge  them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boi^ 
of  a  great  tree  loaded  with  Isickles,  the  jce  and  branches  came 
so  tumbling  downe,  that  the  poore  Salvages  ran  awaj  halfe  dead 
with  f eare.  But  at  last  we  regained  some  conference  with  them, 
and  gave  them  such  toyes ;  and  sent  to  Powhatan,  his  womeo, 
and  children  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  generall  foil  con- 
tent. Now  in  James  Towne  they  were  all  in  combustion,  the 
strongest  preparing  once  more  to  run  away  with  the  Knnaoe; 
which  with  the  hazzard  of  his  life,  with  Sakre  falcon  and  musket 
shot.  Smith  forced  now  the  third  time  to  stay  or  sinke.  Some  no 
better  then  they  should  be,  had  plotted  with  the  President,  the 
next  day  to  have  put  him  to  death  by  the  Leviticall  law,  for  the 
Utcs  of  Robinson  and  Emry,  pretending  the  fault  was  his  that 
had  led  them  to  their  ends :  but  he  quickly  tooke  such  order  wiA 
such  Lawyers,  that  he  layd  them  by  the  heeles  till  he  sent  some 
of  them  prisoners  for  England.  Now  ever  once  in  foure  or  fire 
dayes,  Pocahontas  with  her  attendants  brought  him  so  much  pro- 
vision, that  saved  many  of  their  lives,  that  els  for  all  this  had 
starved  with  hunger. 

The  next  night  being  lodged  at  Eecoughtan ;  six  or  seaven 
dayes  the  extreame  winde,  rayne,  frost  and  snow  caused  us  to 
keepe  Christmas  among  the  Salvages,  where  we  were  never 
more  merry,  nor  fed  on  more  plentie  of  good  Oysters,  Fish, 
Flesh,  Wild  foule,  and  good  bread ;  nor  never  had  better  fires  in 
England,  then  in  the  dry  smoaky  houses  of  Kecoughtan :  but 
departing  thence,  when  we  found  no  houses  we  were  not  curi- 
ous in  any  weather  to  lye  three  or  foure  nights  together  under 
the  trees  by  a  fire,  as  formerly  is  sayd.  An  hundred  fortie 
eight  foules  the  President,  Anthony  Bagnall,  Seirieant  Rsing 
did  kill  at  three  shoots.  At  Kiskiack  the  frost  and  contrary 
winds  forced  us  three  or  foure  dayes  also  (to  suppresse  the 
insolency  of  those  proud  Salvages)  to  quarter  in  their  houses, 
yet  guard  our  Barge,  and  cause  them  give  us  what  we  wanted; 
though  we  were  but  twelve  and  himselfe,  yet  we  never  wanted 
shelter  where  we  found  any  houses.  The  12  of  January  we  ar- 
rived at  Werowocomoco,  where  the  river  was  frozen  neare  halfe 
a  myle  from  the  shore ;  but  to  neglect  no  time,  the  President 
with  his  Barge  so  far  had  approached  by  breaking  the  ice,  as  the 
ebbe  left  him  amongst  those  oasie  shoules,  yet  rather  then  to  lye 
there  frozen  to  death,  by  his  owne  example  he  taog^t  them  to 
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march  neere  middle  deepe,  a  flight  shot  throng  this  mnddj 
frozen  oaae.  When  the  Barge  floated,  he  appoynted  two  or 
three  to  retume  her  aboord  the  Pinnace.  —  Where  for  want  of 
water  in  melting  the  ice,  they  made  fresh  water,  for  the  river 
there  was  salt.  But  in  this  march  Mr.  Bussell,  (whom  none 
coold  perswade  to  stay  behinde)  being  somewhat  ill,  and  ex- 
ceeding heavie,  so  overtoyled  himselfe  as  the  rest  had  much 
adoe  (ere  he  got  ashore)  to  regaine  life  into  his  dead  benummed 
spirits.  Quartering  in  the  next  houses  we  found,  we  sent  to 
Powhatan  for  provision,  who  sent  us  plentie  of  bread,  Turkies, 
and  Yenison ;  the  next  day  having  feasted  us  after  his  ordinary 
manner,  he  began  to  aske  us  when  we  would  be  gone :  fayning 
he  sent  not  for  us,  neither  had  he  any  come ;  and  his  people 
much  lesse:  yet  for  fortie  swords  he  would  procure  us  fortie 
Baskets.  The  President  shewing  him  the  men  there  present 
that  brought  him  the  message  and  conditions,  asked  Powhatan 
how  it  chanced  he  became  so  forgetfuU ;  thereat  the  King  con- 
cluded the  matter  with  a  merry  laughter,  asking  for  our  Com- 
modities, but  none  he  liked  without  gunnes  and  swords,  valuing 
a  Basket  of  Gome  more  precious  than  a  Basket  of  Copper ;  say- 
ing he  could  rate  his  Corne,  but  not  the  Copper. 

Captain  Smith  seeing  the  intent  of  this  subtill  Salvage  began 
to  deale  with  him  after  this  manner.  ^^  Powhatan,  though  I  had 
many  courses  to  have  made  my  provision,  yet  beleeving  your 
promises  to  supply  my  wants,  I  neglected  all  to  satisfie  your 
desire :  and  to  testifie  my  love  I  sent  you  my  men  for  your  build- 
ing, neglecting  mine  owne.  What  your  people  had  you  have  in- 
grossed,  forbidding  them  our  trade:  and  now  you  thinke  by 
consuming  the  time,  we  shall  consume  for  want^  not  having  to  ful- 
fill your  strange  demands.  As  for  swords  and  gunns,  I  told  you 
long  agoe  I  had  none  to  spare,  and  you  must  know  those  I  have 
can  keepe  me  from  want :  yet  steale  or  wrong  you  I  will  not,  nor 
dissolve  that  friendship  we  have  mutually  promised,  except  you 
oonstraine  me  by  our  bad  usage." 

The  King  having  attentively  listened  to  this  Discourse, 
promised  that  both  he  and  his  Country  would  spare  him  what 
he  could,  the  which  within  two  dayes  they  should  receive. 
**Yet  Captaine  Smith,"  sayth  the  King,  ^^some  doubt  I  have 
of  your  comming  hither,  that  makes  mc  not  so  kindly  seeke  to 
relieve  you  as  I  would ;  for  many  doe  informe  me,  your  coming 
hither  is  not  for  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  possesse 
my  Country,  who  dare  not  come  to  bring  you  Corne,  seeing  yoa 
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thiiB  aimed  with  your  men.  To  free  us  of  tbm  fmr%  Imm 
ftboord  your  weapomi,  for  here  they  are  needloie,  we  beng  afl 
friends,  and  forerer  Powhatana."  .  .  . 

Whilst  we  expected  the  coming  in  of  the  Oomibjy  we 
wrangled  out  of  the  King  ten  qoarters  of  Come  for  a  eoppcr 
Eettell,  the  which  the  President  perceiving  him  much  to  affeet^ 
valued  it  at  a  much  greater  rate ;  but  in  r^ard  of  hie  aeaicitj 
he  would  accept  it,  provided  we  should  have  as  much  mioaet  the 
next  yeare,  or  els  the  Country  of  Monacan.  —  Wherein  eadk 
seemed  well  contented,  and  Powhatan  began  to  expoetolafte  the 
difference  of  Peace  and  Warre  after  his  manner :  — 

^  Captaine  Smith,  you  may  understand  that  I  haying  aeene 
the  death  of  all  my  people  thrice,  and  not  any  one  living  of 
those  three  generations  but  my  selfe,  I  know  the  difference  of 
Peace  and  Warre  better  then  any  in  my  Country.  But  now  I 
am  old  and  ere  long  must  die,  my  brethren,  namely  Opitchapam, 
Opechancanough,  and  Kekataugh,  my  two  sisters,  and  thdr 
two  daughters,  are  distinctly  each  otiiers  successors.  I  wirii 
their  experience  no  lesse  then  mine,  and  your  love  to  them  no 
lesse  then  mine  to  you.  But  this  bruit  from  Nandsamund, 
that  you  are  come  to  destroy  my  Country,  so  much  affrigfate& 
all  my  people  as  they  dare  not  visit  you.  What  will  it  availe 
you  to  take  that  by  force  you  may  quickly  have  by  love,  or  to 
destroy  them  that  provide  you  food.  What  can  you  get  bj 
warre,  when  we  can  hide  our  provisions  and  fly  to  the  woods! 
whereby  you  mast  famish  by  wronging  us  your  friends.  And 
why  are  you  thus  jealous  of  our  loves  seeing  us  unarmed,  and 
both  doe,  and  are  willing  still  to  feeds  you,  with  that  yon  ctn- 
not  get  but  by  our  labours  ?  Thinke  you  I  am  so  simple,  not 
to  know  it  is  better  to  eate  good  meate,  lye  well,  and  sleeps 
quietly  with  my  women  and  children,  laugh  and  be  merry  with 
you,  have  copper,  hatchets,  or  what  I  want  being  your  hiend : 
then  be  forced  to  flie  from  all,  to  lie  cold  in  the  woods,  feeds 
upon  Acomes,  rootes,  and  such  trash,  and  be  so  hunted  by  you, 
that  I  can  neither  rest,  eate,  nor  sleepe;  but  my  tyred  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  but  breake,  every  one  cryeih  there 
commeth  Captaine  Smith  :  then  must  I  fly  I  know  not  wheflier: 
and  thus  with  miserable  feare  end  my  miserable  life,  leaving 
my  pleasures  to  such  youths  as  you,  which  through  your  rash 
unaduisednesse  may  quickly  as  miserably  end,  for  want  of  that 
you  never  know  where  to  finde.  Let  this,  therefore,  assure 
you  of  our  loves,  and  every  yeare  our  friendly  trade  shall 
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fbrnish  yon  with  Gome ;  and  now  also  if  70a  woold  come  in 
friendly  manner  to  see  ns,  and  not  thos  with  jour  gone  and 
swords  as  to  invade  jour  foes."  To  this  snbtill  discourse,  the 
President  thus  repljed :  — 

*^  Seeing  you  will  not  rightly  conceiTO  of  onr  words,  we 
strive  to  make  you  know  our  thoughts  by  our  deeds ;  the  vow 
I  made  you  of  my  love,  both  my  selfe  and  my  men  have  kept. 
As  for  your  promise  I  find  it  every  day  violated  by  some  of 
your  subjects:  yet  we  finding  your  love  and  kindnesse,  our 
custome  is  so  far  from  being  ungratefull,  that  for  your  sake  onely 
we  have  curbed  our  thirsting  desire  for  revenge ;  els  had  they 
knowne  as  well  the  crueltie  we  use  to  our  enemies,  as  our  true 
love  and  courtesie  to  our  friends.  And  I  thinke  your  judge- 
ment sufficient  to  conceive,  as  well  by  the  adventures  we  have 
undertaken,  as  by  the  advantage  we  have  (by  our  Armes)  of 
yours :  that  had  we  intended  you  any  hurt,  long  ere  this  we 
could  have  effected  it.  Your  people  comming  to  James  Towne 
are  entertained  with  their  Bowes  and  Arrowes  without  any 
exceptions ;  we  esteeming  it  with  you  as  it  is  with  us,  to  wear 
our  armes  as  our  apparell.  As  for  the  danger  of  our  enemies, 
in  such  warres  consist  our  chief  est  pleasure :  for  your  riches  we 
have  no  use :  as  for  the  hiding  your  provision,  or  by  your  fljing 
to  the  woods,  we  shall  not  so  unadvisedly  starve  as  you  con- 
clude, your  friendly  care  in  that  behalfe  is  needlesse,  for  we 
have  a  rule  to  finde  beyond  your  knowledge." 

Many  other  discourses  they  had,  till  at  last  they  b^an  to 
trade.  But  the  Eling  seeing  his  will  would  not  be  admitted  as 
a  law,  our  guard  dispersed,  nor  our  men  disarmed,  he  (sighing) 
breathed  his  minde  once  more  in  this  matter. 

*^  Gaptaine  Smith,  I  never  use  any  Werowance  so  kindely  as 
your  selfe,  yet  from  you  I  receive  the  least  kindnesse  of  any. 
Gaptain  Newport  gave  me  swords,  copper,  clothes,  a  bed,  towels, 
or  what  I  desired ;  ever  taking  what  I  offered  him,  and  would 
send  away  his  gunnes  when  I  intreated  him :  none  doth  deny 
to  lye  at  my  feet,  or  refuse  to  doe  what  I  desire,  but  onely  you ; 
of  whom  I  can  have  nothing  but  what  you  regard  not,  and  yet 
you  will  have  whatsoever  you  demand.  Captaine  Newport  you 
call  father,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see  for  all  us  both  you 
will  doe  what  you  list,  and  we  must  both  seeke  to  content  you. 
But  if  you  intend  so  friendly  as  you  sav,  send  hence  your  armes, 
that  I  may  beleeve  you  ;  for  you^  see  tiie  love  I  beare  you  doth 
cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  forget  myself e." 
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Smifh  fleeing  fhifl  Salvage  but  trifle  the  time  to  eat  Us 
throat,  proonred  the  salTages  to  breake  the  ice,  tiiaft  his  Boate 
might  come  to  fetch  his  come  and  him ;  and  gave  order  fcv  more 
men  to  come  on  shore,  to  sorpriae  the  King,  with  whom  alao  he 
but  trifled  tiie  time  till  his  men  were  landed :  and  to  keepe  him 
from  Buapicion,  entertained  the  time  with  this  reply. 

^  Powhatan,  70a  must  know,  as  I  have  but  one  Gk)d,  I  honoiir 
but  one  King ;  and  I  live  not  here  as  your  subject,  but  as  your 
friend  to  pleasure  you  with  what  I  can.  By  the  gifts  yon  besfanr 
on  me,  you  gaine  more  then  by  trade :  yet  would  you  visit  mee 
as  I  doe  you,  you  should  know  it  is  not  our  custome,  to  sell  our 
curtesies  as  a  vendible  commodity.  Bring  all  your  countref 
with  you  for  your  guard,  I  will  not  dislike  it  as  being  over 
jealous.  But  to  content  you,  to  morrow  I  will  leave  my  armes, 
and  trust  to  your  promise.  1  call  you  father  indeed,  and  as  a 
father  you  shall  see  I  will  love  you :  but  the  small  care  you  have 
of  such  a  childe  caused  my  men  perswade  me  to  locke  to 
myselfe.^ 

By  this  time  Powhatan  having  knowledge  his  men  were 
ready  whilst  the  ice  was  a  breaking,  with  his  luggage,  women, 
and  children,  fled.  Yet  to  avoyd  suspicion,  left  two  or  tiiree  of 
the  women  talking  with  the  Captaine,  whilest  hee  secretly  ran 
away,  and  his  men  that  secretly  beset  the  house.  Which  being 
presently  discovered  to  Captaine  Smith,  with  his  pistoll,  sword, 
and  target  hee  made  such  a  passage  among  these  naked  Divels, 
that  at  his  first  shoot,  they  next  him  tumbled  one  over  another: 
and  the  rest  quickly  fled  some  one  wav  some  another :  so  that 
without  any  hurt,  onely  accompanied  with  John  Russell,  hee 
obtained  the  corps  du  guard.  When  they  perceived  him  so  well 
escaped,  and  with  his  eighteene  men  (for  he  had  no  more  with 
him  a  shore)  to  the  uttermost  of  their  skill  they  sought  excuses 
to  dissemble  the  matter  :  and  Powhatan  to  excuse  his  flight  and 
the  sudden  comming  of  this  multitude,  sent  our  Captaine  a  great 
bracelet  and  a  chain  of  pearle,  by  an  ancient  Oratour  that  be- 
spoke us  to  this  purpose,  perceiving  even  then  from  our  Pin- 
nace, a  Barge  and  men  departing  and  comming  unto  us. 

*^  Captaine  Smith,  our  Werowance  is  fled,  fearing  your 
gunnes,  and  knowing  when  the  ice  was  broken  there  would  come 
more  men,  sent  these  numbers  but  to  guard  his  come  from 
stealing,  that  might  happen  without  your  knowledge:  now 
though  some  bee  hurt  by  your  misprision,  yet  Powhatan  is  your 
friend  and  so  will  for  ever  continue.    Now  since  the  ice  ifl  open, 
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he  would  hare  jou  send  away  your  come,  and  if  yon  would  haTe 
his  company,  send  away  also  your  gunnes,  which  so  affrighteth 
his  people,  that  they  dare  not  come  to  you  as  he  promised  they 
should." 

Then  haying  provided  baskets  for  our  men  to  carry  our  come 
to  the  boats,  they  kindly  offered  their  service  to  guard  our 
Armes,  that  none  should  steale  them.  A  great  many  they  were 
of  goodly  well  proportioned  f ellowes,  as  grim  as  Divels ;  yet  the 
very  sight  of  cocking  our  matches,  and  being  to  let  fly,  a  few 
wordes  caused  them  to  leave  their  bowes  and  arrowes  to  our 
guard,  and  beare  downe  our  come  en  their  backes ;  wee  needed 
not  importune  them  to  make  dispatch.  But  our  Barges  being 
left  on  the  ease  by  the  ebbe,  caused  us  stay  till  the  next  high- 
water,  so  that  wee  returned  againe  to  our  old  quarter.  Pow- 
hatan and  his  Dutch-men  bursting  with  desire  to  have  the  head 
of  Gaptaine  Smith,  for  if  they  could  but  kill  him,  they  thought 
all  was  theirs,  neglected  not  any  opportunity  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose. The  Indians,  with  all  the  merry  sports  they  could  devise, 
spent  the  time  till  night :  then  they  all  returned  to  Powhatan, 
who  all  this  time  was  making  ready  his  forces  to  surprise  the 
house  and  him  at  supper.  Notwithstanding  the  eternal  all- 
seeing  God  did  prevent  him,  and  by  a  strange  meanes.  For 
Pocahontas,  his  dearest  Jewell  and  daughter,  in  that  darke  night 
came  through  the  irksome  woods,  and  told  our  Captaine  great 
cheare  should  be  sent  us  by  and  by :  but  Powhatan  and  all  the 
power  he  could  make  would  after  come  kill  us  all,  if  they  that 
brought  it  could  not  kill  us  with  our  owne  weapons  when  we 
were  at  supper.  Therefore  if  we  would  live  shee  wished  us 
juresently  to  be  gone.  Such  things  as  she  delighted  in  he  would 
have  given  her :  but  with  the  teares  running  downe  her  cheekes, 
she  said  she  durst  not  be  seene  to  have  any :  for  if  Powhatan 
should  know  it,  she  were  but  dead,  and  so  shee  ranne  away  by 
her  selfe  as  shee  came. 


lout 


SAMUEL  FRANCIS  SMITH. 

SmitHi  Samubl  FKANCiSy  an  American  clergyman  and  poet^  tli0 
author  of  <' America;"  bom  at  Boston,  October  16,  1808;  died  at 
Boston,  November  16, 1895.  He  was  graduated  at  Hanrard  in  1829, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  being  among  bis 
classmates ;  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  in  1834  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  church  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  college  there.  In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Newton,  Mass.,  and  was  also  for  seven  years  editor  of  the 
'^  Christian  Review."  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  prirate 
tfMiching  and  to  literary  work,  msJdng  music  a  specialty. 


My  Country,  ^PI8  of  Thkb. 

Mt  Country,  't  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing : 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain-side 

Let  Freedom  ring ! 

My  Native  Country,  thee, — 
Lsind  of  the  noble,  free  — 

Thy  name  I  love  I 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet  Freedom's  song ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break ; 

The  sounds  prolong. 
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Oar  father's  OodI  to  Thee^ 

Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  I  sing. 
Long  may  oar  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  thy  mighty 

Great  Gk>d  onr  EingI 


Thb  Mobnino  Light. 

Thb  morning  light  is  breaking ; 

The  darkness  disappears ! 
The  sons  of  earth  are  waking 

To  penitential  tears ; 
Each  breeze  that  sweeps  the  ooeaa 

Brings  tidings  from  afar, 
Of  nations  in  commotion, 

Prepared  for  Zion's  war. 

See  heathen  nations  bending 

Before  the  God  we  loye, 
And  thousand  hearts  ascending 

In  gratitude  above; 
While  sinners,  now  confessing. 

The  Gospel  call  obey, 
And  seek  the  Saviour's  blessing  — 

A  nation  in  a  day. 

Blest  river  of  Salvation  I 

Pursue  thine  onward  way ; 
Flow  thou  to  every  nation, 

Nor  in  thy  richness  stay : 
Stay  not  till  all  the  lowly 

Triumphant  reach  their  home : 
Stay  not  till  all  the  holy 

Proclaim  —  ''The  Lord  is  comel" 


Mlli 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 

SiOTHy  Stdhxt^  an  eminent  English  clergyman,  wit,  and  essayist; 
bom  at  Woodford,  Essex,  June  3,  1771  j  died  at  London,  Febmry 
22, 1845.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  took  orders,  and  in  17d4  became  a 
curate.  In  1797  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  1802  Smith  1lode^ 
took  the  editorship  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review,''  and  contribotod 
largely  to  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  About  1804  he  went  to  Ixn- 
don.  In  1828  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Bristol,  and  soon  afterwaid 
rector  of  Ck)mbe-Florey  in  Somersetshire.  In  1831  he  was  made 
Canon  Eesidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Besides  his  contribo* 
tions  to  the  '<  Edinburgh  Review,"  he  commenced  in  1807  a  seriei 
of  '^  Letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my  Brother  Abraham, 
who  lives  in  the  Country,  by  Peter  Plymley."  A  collection  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1840. 
After  his  death  were  published  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  "  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  <<  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy." 

Wisdom  of  Oub  ANCBSTOsa 

**  Oub  Wise  Ancestors  "  —  "  The  Wisdom  of  Our  Ancestors'* 
—  "  The  Wisdom  of  Ages  "  —  "  Venerable  Antiquity  " — "  Wis- 
dom  of  Old  Times."  —  This  mischievous  and  absnrd  fallacf 
springs  from  the  grossest  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  worde^ 
Experience  is  certainly  the  mother  of  wisdom,  and  fhe  old 
have  of  course  a  greater  experience  than  the  young;  but  the 
question  is,  Who  are  the  old  ?  and  who  are  the  young  ?  Of  ta- 
ditfidtuiU  living  at  the  same  period,  the  oldest  has  of  course  the 
greatest  experience ;  but  among  generations  of  men,  the  rerene 
of  this  is  true.  Those  who  come  first  (our  ancestors)  are  flw 
young  people,  and  have  the  least  experience.  We  have  added 
to  their  experience  the  experience  of  many  centuries;  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  are  wiser  and  more  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  than  they  were.  The  real  feeling  shouM 
be,  not^  Can  we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  put  our  opinions  in 
opposition  to  those  of  our  ancestors?  but,  Can  Buch  yoimft 
ignorant^  inexperienced  persons  as  our  ancestors  m 
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rere,  be  expected  to  have  understood  a  sub jeet  ai  well  aa  fhoae 
rho  have  seen  so  much  more,  lived  so  much  longer,  and  enjoyed  * 
he  experience  of  so  many  centuries?  All  this  cant^  then, 
.boot  our  ancestors  is  merely  an  abuse  of  words,  by  trans- 
erring  phrases  true  of  contemporary  men  to  succeeding  ages. 
Whereas  (as  we  have  before  observed)  of  living  men  the  oldest 
mSj  ecBterU  paribus,  the  most  experience ;  of  generations  the 
eldest  has,  emteris  paribtUj  the  least  experience.  Our  ances- 
ors,  up  to  the  Conquest,  were  children  in  arms ;  chubby  boys 
n  the  time  of  Edward  the  First ;  striplings  under  Elizabeth ; 
nen  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne :  and  we  only  are  the  white- 
learded,  silver-headed  ancients,  who  have  treasured  up,  and 
ire  prepared  to  profit  by,  all  the  experience  which  human  life 
»ui  supply.  We  are  not  disputing  with  our  ancestors  the  palm 
if  talent,  in  which  they  may  or  may  not  be  our  superiors;  but 
the  palm  of  experience,  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  they 
3an  be  our  superiors.  And  yet,  whenever  the  Chancellor  comes 
forward  to  protect  some  abuse,  or  to  oppose  some  plan  which 
lias  the  increase  of  human  happiness  for  its  object,  his  first 
ippeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and  he  him- 
leU,  and  many  noble  lords  who  vote  with  him,  are  to  this  hour 
persuaded  that  all  alterations  and  amendments  on  their  devices 
ire  an  unblushing  controversy  between  youthful  temerity  and 
nature  experience !  and  so  in  truth  they  are ;  only  that  much- 
loved  magistrate  mistakes  the  young  for  the  old  and  the  old  for 
the  young,  and  is  guilty  of  that  very  sin  against  experience 
irhich  he  attributes  to  the  lovers  of  innovation. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  maintain  that  our  an- 
cestors wanted  wisdom,  or  that  they  were  necessarily  mistaken 
in  their  institutions,  because  their  means  of  information  were 
more  limited  than  ours.  But  we  do  confidently  maintain,  that 
irhen  we  find  it  expedient  to  change  anything  which  our  ances- 
tors have  enacted,  we  are  the  experienced  persons,  and  not 
fchey.  The  quantity  of  talent  is  always  varying  in  any  great 
nation.  To  say  that  we  are  more  or  less  able  than  our  ances- 
tors, is  an  assertion  that  requires  to  be  explained.  All  the 
ible  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  ever  lived  in  England,  pro- 
>ably  possessed,  if  taken  altogether,  more  intellect  than  all 
the  able  men  now  in  England  can  boast  of.  But  if  authority 
smst  be  resorted  to  rather  than  reason,  the  question  is, 
What  was  the  wisdom  of  that  single  age  which  enacted  the 
[aw,  compared  with  the  wisdom  of  the  age  which  proposes  to 
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alter  it  ?  What  are  the  eminent  men  of  one  and  Urn  oflier 
period  ?  If  70a  aay  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  m^ 
mention  your  date  and  year.  If  the  splendor  of  names  is  eqnil, 
are  the  circumstances  the  same  ?  If  the  circumstances  are  the 
same,  we  have  a  superiority  of  experience,  of  which  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  is  the  measure. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this ;  for  upon  sacks  of  wool, 
and  on  benches  forensic,  sit  grave  men,  and  agricolous  penons 
in  the  Commons,  crying  out,  ^Ancestors,  Ancestors!  hoik 
nan !  Saxons,  Danes,  save  us !  Fiddlef rig,  help  us !  Howel, 
Ethelwolf,  protect  us ! "  Any  cover  for  nonsense  —  any  veil  for 
trash  —  any  pretext  for  repelling  the  innovations  of  cwMcieiioe 
and  of  duty ! 

John  Bull's  Chabity  Sxtbscbiptioks. 

Thb  English  are  a  calm,  refleoting  people;  they  will  gin 
time  and  money  when  they  are  convinced ;  but  they  love  dates, 
names,  and  certificates.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  heart- 
rending narratives.  Bull  requires  the  day  of  the  month,  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  the  name  of  the  parish,  and  the  countersign 
of  three  or  four  respectable  householders.  After  these  affect- 
ing circumstances,  he  can  no  longer  hold  out ;  but  gives  way  to 
the  kindness  of  his  nature  —  puffs,  blubbers,  and  subscribes. 

Hand-Shaeihg. 

On  meeting  a  young  lady  who  had  just  entered  the  garden, 
and  shaking  hands  with  her,  ^^  I  must, ''  he  said,  ^  give  you  a 
lesson  in  shaking  hands,  I  see.  There  is  nothing  more  char- 
acteristic than  shakes  of  the  hand.  I  have  classified  them. 
Lister,  when  he  was  here,  illustrated  some  of  them.  Ask 
Mrs.  Sydney  to  show  you  his  sketches  of  them  when  you  go  in. 
There  is  the  high  official^  —  the  body  erect,  and  a  rapid,  short 
shake,  near  the  chin.  There  is  the  mortmain^  —  the  flat  hand 
introduced  into  your  palm,  and  hardly  conscious  of  its  conti- 
guity. The  digital^  —  one  finger  held  out,  much  used  by  the 
high  clergy.  There  is  the  nhahus  ruBtietUj  where  your  hand  is 
seized  in  an  iron  grasp,  betokening  rude  health,  warm  heart, 
and  distance  from  the  Metropolis ;  but  producing  a  strong  sense 
of  relief  on  your  part  when  you  find  your  hand  released  and 
tar  fingers  unbroken.     The  next  to  this  is  the  reUniive  «iUi«, 
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-—one  which,  beginning  with  yigor,  panses  ai  it  were  to  take 
breath,  but  without  relinquishing  its  prey,  and  before  you  are 
aware  begins  again,  till  you  feel  anxious  as  to  the  result,  and 
have  no  shake  left  in  you.  There  are  other  varieties,  but  this 
is  enough  for  one  lesson. " 

Small  Men. 

An  argument  arose,  in  which  my  father  obserred  how  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  world  had  been  diminutive  in 
person ;  and  after  naming  several  among  the  ancients,  he  added, 
^Why,  look  there,  at  Jeffrey;  and  there  is  my  little  friend 

,  who  has  not  body  enough  to  cover  his  mind  decently 

with,  —  his  intellect  is  improperly  exposed. " 

Macaulay. 

To  take  Macaulay  out  of  literature  and  society,  and  put 
him  in  the  House  of  Gonmions,  is  like  taking  the  chief  physi- 
cian out  of  London  during  a  pestilence. 

^Oh  yes!  we  both  talk  a  great  deal;  but  I  don't  believe 
Macaulay  ever  did  hear  my  voice,"  he  exclaimed  laughing. 
^  Sometimes  when  I  have  told  a  good  story,  I  have  thought  to 
myself.  Poor  Macaulay !  he  will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have 
missed  hearing  that " 

I  always  prophesied  his  greatness  from  the  first  moment  I 
saw  him,  then  a  very  young  and  unknown  man  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  There  are  no  limits  to  his  knowledge,  on  small  sub- 
jects as  well  as  great ;  he  is  like  a  book  in  breeches. 

Yes,  I  agree,  he  is  certainly  more  agreeable  since  his  re- 
turn from  India.  His  enemies  might  have  said  before  (though 
I  never  did  so)  that  he  talked  rather  too  much;  but  now  he 
has  occasional  flashes  of  silence,  that  make  his  conversation 
perfectly  delightful.  But  what  is  far  better  and  more  important 
than  all  this  is,  that  I  believe  Macaulay  to  be  incorruptible. 
You  might  lay  ribbons,  stars,  garters,  wealth,  title,  before  him 
in  vain.  He  has  an  honest,  genuine  love  of  his  country,  and 
the  world  could  not  bribe  him  to  neglect  her  interests. 

Specie  and  Species. 

Sydney  Smith,  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  frequently  re- 
peated the  assertion  that  of  all  nations,  Englishmen  were  most 
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distingaished  for  generosity  and  the  love  of  their  speeies.  Tiie 
collection  happened  to  be  inferior  to  his  expectations^  and  lie 
said  that  he  had  evidently  made  a  great  mistake,  and  that  his 
expression  should  have  been  that  they  were  distinguished  for 
the  love  of  their  specie. 

Danibl  Webstkb. 

Daniel  Webster  struck  me  much  like  a  steam-engine  in 
trousers. 

Benevolencb. 

Bkneyolencb  is  a  natural  instinct  of  the  human  mind.— 
When  A  sees  B  in  grievous  distress,  his  conscience  alwajs 
urges  him  to  entreat  C  to  help  him. 

CBinciSM. 

I  UKB  pictures,  without  knowing  anything  about  ttiem;  but 
I  hate  coxcombry  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  anything  dae. 
I  got  into  dreadful  disgrace  with  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont  (mce, 
who,  standing  before  a  picture  at  Bowood,  exclaimed,  turning 
to  me:  — 

'  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade  1 " 

I  innocently  said,  ^^Yes,  about  an  inch  and  a  hall''  He 
gave  me  a  look  that  ought  to  have  killed  me. 

Habbogate. 

Habbooate  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  heaven-forgotten 
country  under  the  sun.  When  I  saw  it  there  were  (mly  nins 
mangy  fir-trees  there  —  and  even  they  all  leant  away  from  it 

Mabbiage 

Mabbiage  resembles  a  pair  of  shears,  so  joined  that  tfaej 
cannot  be  separated ;  often  moving  in  opposite  directions,  j^ 
always  pushing  anyone  who  comes  between  them. 

Gout. 

Gout  is  the  only  enemy  which  I  don't  wish  to  have  at  mj 
feet. 
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Feasts  and  Fasts. 

Oh!  the  observances  of  the  Church  concerning  feasts  and 
fasts  are  tolerably  well  kept,  upon  the  whole,  since  the  rich 
keep  the  feasts  and  the  poor  the  fasts. 

Happiness. 

There  are  many  people  who  run  about  after  happiness  like 
an  absent-minded  man  hunting  for  his  hat,  which  all  the  while 
is  on  his  head. 

To  Jeffrey. 

Coming  suddenly  upon  the  great  Jeffrey  of  **  Edinburgh  "  fame 
riding  upon  the  children's  donkey,  Smith  hailed  him  thos :  — 

Witty  as  Horatius  Flaccus, 
As  great  a  Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 
Shorty  though  not  as  fat  as  Bacchus, 
Biding  on  a  little  Jackass. 


A  Salutation. 

Meeting  a  friend  who  had  grown  much  stouter,  Smith 
greeted  him  with,  ^^  Why,  I  did  n't  half  see  you  when  we  met 
last  year.^' 


»9 


Hams  and  Shems. 

He  once  told  a  visitor  to  his  Yorkshire  parsonage  that  the 
hams  at  his  table  were  the  only  genuine  hams  —  other  people's 
were  mere  Shems  and  Japhets. 


The  Grotesque. 

On  Mrs.  Grote,  gorgeous  with  a  rose-colored  turban,  enter- 
ing a  drawing-room,  Smith  said  suddenly  to  his  companion, 
^Now  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  grotesque." 


TOL.  XVII I.  —  . 
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TOBIAS  GEOEGE  SMOLLETT. 

Smollxtt,  Tobias  Geobob,  a  Scottish  novelist  and  historian; 
bom  at  Dalquhum,  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  in  1721 ;  died  at 
Antignano,  near  Leghorn,  Italy,  September  17, 1771.  He  was  of  an 
ancient  family,  received  a  good  education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon.  After  acting  as  surgeon's  mate  in  the  navy,  he  betook  him- 
self to  London,  and  authorship.  His  writings  included  compositions 
of  almost  every  kind.  He  wrote  novels,  plays,  poems,  travels,  and 
histories.  His  principal  works  are  ''  The  Adventures  of  Boderick 
Bandom  "  (1748)  ;  "  The  Begicide  "  (1749),  a  tragedy ;  "  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Peregrine  Pickle"  (1751);  "The  Adventures  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Count  Fathom ''  (1753) ;  "  Don  Quixote  "  (1755),  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish  of  Cervantes;  "Compendium  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  "  (1757)  ;  "  History  of  England  from  the  Landing  of  CaBsar 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  "  (1757)  ;  "The  Adventures  of  an 
Atom  "  (1769),  a  political  satire ;  and  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey 
Clinker  "  (1771). 


Roderick  Visits  a  Gaming-Housb. 

(From  "  Roderick  Random,") 

At  length,  however,  finding  myself  reduced  to  my  last 
guinea,  I  was  compelled  to  disclose  my  necessity,  though  1 
endeavored  to  sweeten  the  discovery  by  rehearsing  to  him  the 
daily  assurances  I  received  from  my  patron.  But  these  prom- 
ises were  not  of  efficacy  sufficient  to  support  the  spirits  of  mj 
friend,  who  no  sooner  understood  the  lowness  of  my  finances, 
than  uttering  a  dreadful  groan,  he  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of 
God,  what  shall  we  do ! "  In  order  to  comfort  him,  I  said  that 
many  of  my  acquaintance,  who  were  in  a  worse  condition  than 
we,  supported  notwithstanding  the  character  of  gentlemen ;  and 
advising  him  to  thank  God  that  we  had  as  yet  incurred  no  debt, 
proposed  he  should  pawn  my  sword  of  steel  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  trust  to  my  discretion  for  the  rest.  This  expedient  wag 
wormwood  and  gall  to  poor  Strap,  who,  in  spite  of  his  invin- 
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cible  affection  for  me,  still  retained  notions  of  economy  and 
expense  suitable  to  the  narrowness  of  bis  education ;  nevertbe- 
less  be  complied  witb  my  request,  and  raised  seven  pieces  on 
tbe  sword  in  a  twinkling.  Tbis  supply,  inconsiderable  as  it 
was,  made  me  as  bappy  for  tbe  present  as  if  I  bad  kept  five 
hundred  pounds  in  bank :  for  by  tbis  time  I  was  so  well  skilled 
in  procrastinating  every  troublesome  reflection  tbat  tbe  pros- 
pect of  want  seldom  affected  me  mucb,  let  it  be  never  so  near. 
Ajid  now  indeed  it  was  nearer  tban  I  imagined :  my  landlord, 
having  occasion  for  money,  put  me  in  mind  of  my  being  in- 
debted to  bim  five  guineas  for  lodging,  and  telling  me  be  bad 
a  sum  to  make  up,  begged  I  would  excuse  bis  importunity  and 
discbarge  tbe  debt  Tbougb  I  could  ill  spare  so  mucb  cash, 
my  pride  took  tbe  resolution  of  disbursing  it  Tbis  1  did  in  a 
cavalier  manner ;  after  be  bad  written  a  discharge,  telling  bim 
witb  an  air  of  scorn  and  resentment  1  saw  be  was  resolved  tbat 
I  should  not  be  long  in  bis  books :  while  Strap,  who  stood  by 
and  knew  my  circumstances,  wrung  bis  hands  in  secret,  gnawed 
his  nether-lip,  and  turned  yellow  witb  despair.  Whatever  ap- 
pearance of  indifference  my  vanity  enabled  me  to  put  on,  I 
was  thunderstruck  witb  this  demand,  which  I  had  no  sooner 
satisfied  tban  I  hastened  into  company,  with  a  view  of  beguil- 
ing my  cares  with  conversation,  or  of  drowning  them  with 
wine. 

After  dinner  a  party  was  accordingly  made  in  the  coffee- 
house, from  whence  we  adjourned  to  tbe  tavern;  where,  in- 
stead of  sharing  the  mirth  of  the  company,  I  was  as  much 
chagrined  at  their  good -humor  as  a  damned  soul  in  hell  would 
be  at  a  glimpse  of  heaven.  In  vain  did  I  swallow  bumper  after 
bumper;  the  wine  bad  lost  its  effect  upon  me,  and  far  from 
raising  my  dejected  spirits,  could  not  even  lay  me  asleep. 
Banter,  who  was  the  only  intimate  I  had  (Strap  excepted),  per- 
ceived my  anxiety,  and  when  we  broke  up  reproached  me  witb 
pusillanimity,  for  being  cast  down  at  any  disappointment  that 
such  a  rascal  as  Strutwell  could  be  the  occasion  of.  I  told  bim 
[  did  not  at  all  see  how  Strutwell's  being  a  rascal  alleviated 
my  misfortune;  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  my  present 
grief  did  not  so  much  proceed  from  that  disappointment  as 
from  the  low  ebb  of  my  fortime,  which  was  sunk  to  something 
less  tban  two  guineas.  At  this  declaration  be  cried,  ^  Pshaw ! 
is  tbat  all  ? ''  and  assured  me  there  were  a  thousand  ways  of 
living  in  town  without  a  fortune,  he  himself  having  subsisted 
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many  years  entirely  by  his  wit,  I  expressed  an  eager  desire 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  these  methods;  and  he, 
without  further  expostulation,  bade  mie  follow  him. 

He  conducted  me  to  a  house  under  the  piazzas  in  Cofent 
Garden,  which  we  entered,  and  having  delirered  our  swords  to 
a  grim  fellow  who  demanded  them  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
ascended  to  the  second  story,  where  I  saw  multitudes  of  people 
standing  round  two  gaming-tables,  loaded  in  a  manner  with 
gold  and  silver.  My  conductor  told  me  this  was  the  hoase  of 
a  worthy  Scotch  lord,  who,  using  the  privilege  of  his  peerage, 
had  set  up  public  gaming-tables,  from  the  profits  of  which  he 
drew  a  comfortable  livelihood.  He  then  explained  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sitters  and  the  betters;  characterized  the  first 
as  '^old  hooks,"  and  the  last  as  ^'bubbles;"  and  advised  me  to 
try  my  fortune  at  the  silver  table,  by  betting  a  crown  at  a 
time.  Before  I  would  venture  anything,  I  considered  the  com- 
pany more  particularly ;  and  there  appeared  such  a  group  of 
villainous  faces  that  I  was  struck  with  horror  and  astonishment 
at  the  sight.  I  signified  my  surprise  to  Banter,  who  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  the  bulk  of  those  present  were  sharpers,  high- 
waymen, and  apprentices  who,  having  embezzled  their  master's 
cash,  made  a  desperate  push  in  this  place  to  make  up  their  de- 
fiicencies.  This  account  did  not  encourage  me  to  hazard  anj 
part  of  my  small  pittance ;  but  at  length,  being  teased  by  the 
importunities  of  my  friend,  who  assured  me  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  being  ill-used,  because  people  were  hired  by  the  owner 
to  see  justice  done  to  everybody,  1  began  by  risking  one  shil- 
ling, and  in  less  than  an  hour  my  winning  amounted  to  thirty. 
Convinced  by  this  time  of  the  fairness  of  the  game,  and  ani- 
mated with  success,  there  was  no  need  of  further  persuasion  to 
continue  the  play.  I  lent  Banter  (who  seldom  had  any  money 
in  his  pocket)  a  guinea,  which  he  carried  to  the  gold  table,  and 
lost  in  a  moment.  He  would  have  borrowed  another;  but  find- 
ing me  deaf  to  his  arguments,  went  away  in  a  pet  Meanwhile 
my  gain  advanced  to  six  pieces,  and  my  desire  for  more  in- 
creased in  proportion ;  so  that  I  moved  to  the  higher  table, 
where  I  laid  half  a  guinea  on  every  throw :  and  fortune  still 
favoring  me,  I  became  a  sitter,  in  which  capacity  I  remained 
until  it  was  broad  day ;  when  I  found  myself,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  in  pocket. 

Thinking  it  now  high  time  to  retire  with  my  booty,  I  asked 
if  anybody  would  take  my  place,  and  made  a  motion  to  rise; 
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upon  which  an  old  Gascon  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  of 
whom  I  had  won  a  little  money,  started  up  with  fury  in  his 
looks,  crying,  '^Restez,  restez:  il  faut  donuer  moi  mon  ravan- 
chio ! "  At  the  same  time,  a  Jew  who  sat  near  the  other  in- 
sinuated that  I  was  more  beholden  to  art  than  to  fortune  for 
what  1  had  got;  that  he  had  observed  me  wipe  the  table  very 
often,  and  that  some  of  the  divisions  seemed  to  be  greasy. 
This  intimation  produced  a  great  deal  of  clamor  against  me, 
especially  among  the  losers ;  who  threatened,  with  many  oaths 
and  imprecations,  to  take  me  up  by  a  warrant  as  a  sharper, 
unless  I  would  compromise  the  ailair  by  refunding  the  greatest 
part  of  my  winning.  Though  I  was  far  from  being  easy  under 
this  accusation,  I  relied  upon  my  innocence,  threatened  in  my 
turn  to  prosecute  the  Jew  for  defamation,  and  boldly  offered  to 
submit  my  cause  to  the  examination  of  any  justice  in  West- 
minster ;  but  they  knew  themselves  too  well  to  put  their  char- 
acters on  that  issue ;  and  fmding  I  was  not  to  be  intimidated 
into  any  concession,  dropped  their  plea  and  made  way  for  me 
to  withdraw.  I  would  not,  however,  stir  from  the  table  until 
the  Israelite  had  retracted  what  he  had  said  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, and  asked  pardon  before  the  whole  assembly. 

As  I  marched  out  with  my  prize  I  happened  to  tread  upon 
the  toes  of  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  a  hooked  nose,  fierce 
eyes,  black,  thick  eyebrows,  a  pigtail  wig  of  the  same  color,  and 
a  formidable  hat  pulled  over  his  forehead,  who  stood  gnawing 
his  fingers  in  the  crowd,  and  no  sooner  felt  the  application  of 
my  shoe-heel  than  he  roared  out  in  a  tremendous  voice,  "  Blood 
and  wounds !  what  *8  that  for  ?  "  I  asked  pardon  with  a  great 
deal  of  submission,  and  protested  I  had  no  intention  of  hurting 
him :  but  the  more  I  humbled  myself  the  more  he  stormed,  and 
insisted  upon  gentlemanly  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
yoking  me  with  scandalous  names  that  I  could  not  put  up  with ; 
80  that  I  gave  a  loose  to  my  passion,  returned  his  billingsgate, 
and  challenged  him  to  follow  me  down  to  the  piazzas.  His 
indignation  cooling  as  mine  warmed,  he  refused  my  invitation, 
saying  he  would  choose  his  own  time,  and  returned  towards 
the  table,  muttering  throats  which  I  neither  dreaded  nor  dis- 
tinctly heard;  but  descending  with  great  deliberation,  received 
my  sword  from  the  doorkeeper,  whom  I  gratified  with  a  guinea 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  went  home  in  a  rap- 
ture of  joy. 
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Old-Fashioked  Love-Making:  ak  Old-Fashiobid 

Wedding. 

(From  *<  Peregrine  Pickle.") 

Peregrine,  whose  health  required  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air 
after  his  long  confinement,  sent  a  message  to  Emilia  that  Bame 
night  announcing  his  arrival,  and  giving  her  notice  that  he 
would  breakfast  with  her  next  morning ;  when  he  and  our  hero, 
who  had  dressed  himself  for  the  purpose,  taking  a  hackney- 
coach,  repaired  to  her  lodging,  and  were  introduced  into  a  par- 
lor adjoining  that  in  which  the  tea-table  was  set  Here  ihej 
had  not  waited  manj  minutes  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
feet  coming  downstairs ;  upon  which  our  hero's  heart  began  to 
beat  the  alarm.  He  concealed  himself  behind  the  screen,  bj 
the  direction  of  his  friend,  whose  ears  being  saluted  with 
Sophy's  voice  from  the  next  room,  he  flew  into  it  with  great 
ardor,  and  enjoyed  upon  her  lips  the  sweet  transports  of  a 
meeting  so  unexpected;  for  he  had  left  her  in  her  father's 
house  at  Windsor. 

Amidst  these  emotions,  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  Peregrine;  when  Emilia,  assuming  her  enchanting  air, 
—  " Is  not  this,"  said  she,  "  a  most  provoking  scene  to  a  young 
woman  like  me,  who  am  doomed  to  wear  the  willow,  by  the 
strange  caprice  of  my  lover?  Upon  my  word,  brother,  yon 
have  done  me  infinite  prejudice  in  promoting  this  jaunt  with 
my  obstinate  correspondent,  who,  I  suppose,  is  so  ravished 
with  this  transient  glimpse  of  liberty  that  he  will  never  be 
persuaded  to  incur  unnecessary  confinement  for  the  future." 
"My  dear  sister,"  replied  the  captain  tauntingly,  "your  own 
pride  set  him  the  example ;  so  you  must  e'en  stand  to  the  con- 
sequence of  his  imitation."  " 'T  is  a  hard  case,  however," 
answered  the  fair  offender,  "that  I  should  suffer  all  my  lifebj 
one  venial  trespass.  Heigh  ho!  who  would  imagine  that  a 
sprightly  girl  such  as  T,  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  go 
a-begging  ?  I  have  a  good  mind  to  marry  the  next  person  that 
asks  me  the  question,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  this  un- 
yielding humorist.  Did  the  dear  fellow  discover  no  inclina- 
tion to  see  me,  in  all  the  term  of  his  releasement  ?  Well,  if 
ever  I  catch  the  fugitive  again,  he  shall  sing  in  his  cage  for 
life." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  Fere- 
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grine's  transports  while  he  overheard  this  declaration,  —  which 
was  no  sooner  pronounced,  than,  unable  to  resist  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  passion,  he  sprung  from  his  lurking-place,  ex- 
claiming, ^^  Here  I  surrender ! "  and  rushing  into  her  presence, 
was  so  dazzled  with  her  beauty  that  his  speech  failed :  he  was 
fixed  like  a  statue  to  the  floor;  and  all  his  faculties  were 
absorbed  in  admiration.  Indeed  she  was  now  in  the  full 
bloom  of  her  charms,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  look 
upon  her  without  emotion.  The  ladies  screamed  with  sur- 
prise at  his  appearance,  and  Emilia  underwent  such  agitation 
as  flushed  every  charm  with  irresistible  energy. 

While  he  was  almost  fainting  with  unutterable  delight,  she 
seemed  to  sink  under  the  tumults  of  tenderness  and  confusion ; 
when  our  hero,  perceiving  her  condition,  obeyed  the  impulse 
of  his  love  and  circled  the  charmer  in  his  arms,  without  suf- 
fering the  least  frown  or  symptom  of  displeasure.  Not  all  the 
pleasures  of  his  life  had  amounted  to  the  ineffable  joy  of  this 
embrace,  in  which  he  continued  for  some  minutes  totally  en- 
tranced. He  fastened  upon  her  pouting  lips  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  rapture;  and  while  his  brain  seemed  to  whirl  round 
with  transport,  exclaimed  in  a  delirium  of  bliss,  ^'Heaven  and 
earth !  this  is  too  much  to  bear."  , 

His  imagination  was  accordingly  relieved,  and  his  attention 
in  some  measure  divided,  by  the  interposition  of  Sophy,  who 
kindly  chid  him  for  his  having  overlooked  his  old  friends: 
thus  accosted,  he  quitted  his  delicious  armful,  and  saluting 
Mrs.  Gauntlet,  asked  pardon  for  his  neglect;  observing  that 
such  rudeness  was  excusable,  considering  the  long  and  unhappy 
exile  which  he  had  suffered  from  the  jewel  of  his  souL  Then 
turning  to  Emilia,  — ^'I  am  come,  madara/'  said  he,  ^Uo  claim 
the  performance  of  your  promise,  which  I  can  produce  under 
your  own  fair  hand:  you  may  therefore  lay  aside  all  super- 
fluous ceremony  and  shyness,  and  crown  my  happiness  without 
farther  delay;  for  upon  my  soul!  my  thoughts  are  wound  up 
to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation,  and  I  shall  certainly  run  dis- 
tracted if  I  am  doomed  to  any  term  of  probation." 

His  mistress,  having  by  this  time  recollected  herself,  re- 
plied with  a  most  exhilarating  smile,  '^I  ought  to  punish  you 
for  your  obstinacy  with  the  mortification  of  a  twelvemonths' 
trial;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  an  admirer  of  your 
disposition,  and  therefore  I  think  I  must  make  sure  of  you 
while  it  is  in  my  power." 
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^  Ton  are  willing  then  to  take  me  for  better,  for  worse,  in 
presence  of  Heaven  and  these  witnesses?''  cried  Peregrine 
kneeling,  and  applying  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

At  this  interrogation,  her  features  softened  into  an  um- 
ing  expression  of  condescending  love ;  and  while  she  darted  a 
side  glance  that  thrilled  to  his  marrow,  and  heaved  a  si^  more 
soft  than  Zephyr's  balmy  wing,  her  answer  was,  ^Why— aj 
—  and  Heaven  grant  me  patience  to  bear  the  humors  of  Boch  a 
yoke-fellow." 

^And  may  the  same  powers,"  replied  the  youth,  ^ grant  me 
life  and  opportunity  to  manifest  the  immensity  of  my  love. 
Meanwhile  I  have  eighty  thousand  pounds,  which  shall  be  laid 
in  your  lap." 

So  saying,  he  sealed  the  contract  upon  her  lips,  and  explained 
the  mystery  of  his  last  words,  which  had  begun  to  operate  upon 
the  wonder  of  the  two  sisters.  Sophy  was  agreeably  surpriised 
with  the  account  of  his  good  fortune :  nor  was  it,  in  all  prob- 
ability, unacceptable  to  the  lovely  Emilia;  though  from  this 
information  she  took  an  opportunity  to  upbraid  her  admirer  with 
the  inflexibility  of  his  pride,  which,  she  scrupled  not  to  say,  would 
have  baffled  all  the  suggestions  of  passion  had  it  not  been  grati- 
fied by  this  providential  event. 

Matters  being  thus  happily  matured,  the  lover  begged  that 
immediate  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  church,  and  his  happi- 
ness ascertained,  ^e  fell  at  her  feet  in  all  the  agony  of  impa- 
tience ;  swore  that  his  life  and  intellects  would  actually  be  in 
jeopardy  by  her  refusal :  and  when  she  attempted  to  argue  him 
out  of  his  demand,  began  to  rave  with  such  extravagance  that 
Sophy  was  frightened  into  conviction;  and  Godfrey  enforcing 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  Emilia  was  teased 
into  compliance.  .  .  . 

He  accordingly  led  her  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  without  delay  ;  and  after  the  husband  had 
asserted  his  prerogative  on  her  lips,  the  whole  company  saluted 
her  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pickle.  .  .  . 

An  express  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Mrs.  Gauntlet  with 
an  account  of  her  daughter's  marriage ;  a  town-house  was  hired, 
and  a  handsome  equipage  set  up,  in  which  the  new-married 
pair  appeared  at  all  public  places,  to  the  astonishment  of  cor 
adventurer's  fair-weather  friends  and  the  admiration  of  all  the 
world :  for  in  point  of  figure  such  another  couple  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom.     Envy  despaired,  and 
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letraction  was  struck  dumb,  when  our  hero's  new  accession  of 
brtune  was  consigned  to  the  celebration  of  public  fame ;  Emilia 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  observers,  from  the  pert  Templar  to 
fae  Sovereign  himself,  who  was  pleased  to  bestow  encomiums 
ipon  the  excellence  of  her  beauty.  Many  persons  of  conse- 
[uence,  who  had  dropped  the  acquaintance  of  Peregrine  in  the 
i^nning  of  his  decline,  now  made  open  efforts  to  cultivate  his 
riendship  anew :  but  he  discouraged  all  these  advances  with  the 
nost  mortifying  disdain ;  and  one  day  when  the  nobleman  whom 
le  had  formerly  obliged  came  up  to  him  in  the  drawing-room, 
rith  the  salutation  of  "  Your  servant,  Mr.  Pickle,"  he  eyed 
lim  with  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  saying,  ^'  I  suppose  your 
[jordship  is  mistaken  in  your  man,"  and  turned  his  head  an- 
ytfaer  way  in  presence  of  the  whole  court. 

When  he  had  made  a  circuit  round  all  the  places  frequented 
>y  the  beau  mondty  to  the  utter  confusion  of  those  against  whom 
lis  resentment  was  kindled,  paid  off  his  debts,  and  settled  his 
noney  matters  in  town,  Hatchway  was  dismissed  to  the  country, 
A  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  fair  Emilia.  In  a 
:ew  days  after  his  departure,  the  whole  company  (Cadwallader 
limself  included)  set  out  for  his  father's  house ;  and  in  their  way 
ook  up  Mrs.  Gauntlet,  the  mother,  who  was  sincerely  rejoiced  to 
lee  our  hero  in  the  capacity  of  her  son-in-law. 

HUMPHBEY  CUKKEB  IS   PRESENTED  TO  THE  ReADEB. 

Prom  m  letter  to  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart.,  in  "The  Expedition  of  Homphre/ 

Clinker.") 

Dear  Sib,  —  Without  waiting  for  your  answer  to  my  last,  I 
roceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  journey  to  London,  which 
as  not  been  wholly  barren  of  adventure.  Tuesday  last,  the 
cjuire  took  his  place  in  a  hired  coach-and-four,  accompanied  by 
is  sister  and  mine,  and  Mrs.  Tabby's  maid,  Winifred  Jenkins, 
rhose  province  it  was  to  support  Chowder  on  a  cushion  in  her 
ip.  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  laughing  when  I  looked  into 
he  vehicle,  and  saw  that  animal  sitting  opposite  to  my  uncle, 
ike  any  other  passenger.  The  squire,  ashamed  of  his  situation, 
lashed  to  the  eyes ;  and  calling  to  the  postilions  to  drive  on, 
»alled  the  glass  up  in  my  face.  I,  and  his  servant  John 
Thomas,  attended  them  on  horseback. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred,  till  we  arrived  on  the 
dge  of  Marlborough  downs.     There  one  of  the  fore  horses  fell. 
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in  going  down-hill  at  a  round  trot ;  and  the  postQion  bdiind, 
endeavoring  to  stop  the  carriage,  pulled  it  on  one  side  into  a 
deep  rut,  where  it  was  fairlj  overtumed.  I  had  rode  on  about 
two  hundred  yards  before ;  but  hearing  a  loud  scream,  galloped 
back  and  dismounted,  to  give  what  assistance  was  in  my  power. 
When  I  looked  into  the  coach,  I  could  see  nothing  distinctlj  but 
the  Jenkins,  who  was  kicking  her  heels  and  squalling  with  great 
vociferation.  All  of  a  sudden,  my  uncle  thrust  up  his  bare  pate, 
and  bolted  through  the  window  as  nimble  as  a  grasshopper:  the 
man  (who  had  likewise  quitted  his  horse)  dragged  this  forlorn 
damsel,  more  dead  than  alive,  through  the  same  opening.  Then 
Mr.  Bramble,  pulling  the  door  off  its  hinges  with  a  jerk,  laid 
hold  on  Liddy's  arm,  and  brought  her  to  the  light,  very  much 
frightened  but  little  hurt.  It  fell  to  my  share  to  deliver  our 
Aunt  Tabitha,  who  had  lost  her  cap  in  the  struggle ;  and  being 
rather  more  than  half  frantic  with  rage  and  terror,  was  no  bad 
representation  of  one  of  the  sister  Furies  that  guard  the  gatea  of 
hell.  She  expressed  no  sort  of  concern  for  her  brother,  who  ran 
about  in  the  cold  without  his  periwig,  and  worked  with  the  most 
astonishing  agility  in  helping  to  disentangle  the  horses  from 
the  carriage ;  but  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  distraction,  —  ^^  Chowder! 
Chowder!  my  dear  Chowder!  my  poor  Chowder  is  certainly 
killed ! " 

This  was  not  the  case.  Chowder,  after  having  torn  my 
uncle's  leg  in  the  confusion  of  the  fall,  had  retreated  under  the 
seat,  and  from  thence  the  footman  drew  him  by  the  neck ;  for 
which  good  office  he  bit  his  fingers  to  the  bone.  The  fellow, 
who  is  naturally  surly,  was  so  provoked  at  this  assault  that  he 
saluted  his  ribs  with  a  hearty  kick,  —  a  benediction  which  was 
hy  no  means  lost  upon  the  implacable  virago,  his  mistress.  Her 
brother,  however,  prevailed  upon  her  to  retire  into  a  peasaufs 
house,  near  the  scene  of  action,  where  his  head  and  hers  were 
covered ;  and  poor  Jenkins  had  a  fit.  Our  next  care  was  to 
apply  some  sticking-plaster  to  the  wound  in  his  leg,  which  ex* 
hibited  the  impression  of  Chowder's  teeth  ;  but  he  never  opened 
his  lips  against  the  delinquent.  Mrs.  Tabby,  alarmed  at  this 
scene,  —  "  You  say  nothing,  Matt,"  cried  she ;  "  but  I  know  your 
mind  —  I  know  the  spite  you  have  to  that  poor  unfortonafte  ani- 
mal I  I  know  you  intend  to  take  his  life  away !''  '^  You  are  mis- 
taken, upon  my  honor !  "  replied  the  squire  with  a  sareastion"^- 
'^  I  should  be  incapable  of  harboring  any  such  cruel  defi 
an  object  so  amiable  and  inoffensive,  even  if  he  had 
piness  to  be  your  favorite." 
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John  Thomas  was  not  so  delicate.  The  fellow,  whether 
really  alarmed  for  his  life,  or  instigated  by  the  desire  for  revenge, 
came  in  and  bluntly  demanded  that  the  dog  should  be  put  to 
death,  on  the  supposition  that  if  ever  he  should  run  mad  here- 
after, he  who  had  been  bit  by  him  would  be  infected.  My  uncle 
calmly  argued  upon  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion ;  observing  that 
he  himself  was  in  the  same  predicament,  and  would  certainly 
take  the  precaution  he  proposed  if  he  was  not  sure  that  he  ran 
no  risk  of  infection.  Nevertheless  Thomas  continued  obstinate ; 
and  at  length  declared  that  if  the  dog  was  not  shot  immediately, 
he  himself  would  be  his  executioner.  This  declaration  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  Tabby's  eloquence,  which  would  have  shamed  the 
first-rate  oratress  of  Billingsgate.  The  footman  retorted  in 
the  same  style ;  and  the  squire  dismissed  him  from  his  service, 
after  having  prevented  me  from  giving  him  a  good  horsewhip- 
ping for  his  insolence. 

The  coach  being  adjusted,  another  difficulty  occurred.  Mrs. 
Tabitha  absolutely  refused  to  enter  it  again  unless  another  driver 
coold  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  postilion,  who,  she 
affirmed,  had  overturned  the  coach  from  malice  aforethought. 
After  much  dispute,  the  man  resigned  his  place  to  a  shabby 
country-fellow,  who  undertook  to  go  as  far  as  Marlborough, 
where  they  could  be  better  provided;  and  at  that  place  we 
arrived  about  one  o'clock,  without  further  impediment.  Mrs. 
Bramble,  however,  found  new  matter  of  offence,  which  indeed 
she  had  a  particular  genius  for  extracting  at  will  from  almost 
every  incident  in  life.  We  had  scarce  entered  the  room  at  Marl- 
borough, where  we  stayed  to  dine,  when  she  exhibited  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  poor  fellow  who  had  superseded  the  pos- 
tilion. She  said  he  was  such  a  beggarly  rascal  that  he  had 
ne'er  a  shirt  to  his  back ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  confirmed  the 
assertion. 

"This  is  a  heinous  offense  indeed,"  cried  my  uncle ;  "let  us 
hear  what  the  fellow  has  to  say  in  his  own  vindication."  He 
was  accordingly  summoned,  and  made  his  appearance,  which  was 
equally  queer  and  pathetic.  He  seemed  to  be  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  a  middling  size,  with  handy  legs,  stooping 
shoulders,  high  forehead,  sandy  locks,  pinking  eyes,  fiat  nose, 
and  long  chin ;  his  complexion  was  of  a  sickly  yellow :  his  looks 
dmoted  famine;  and  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bramble,  turning  from  him, 
'  Had  never  seen  such  a  filthy  tatterdemalion,  and  bid 

9  that  he  would  fill  the  room  with  vermin. 
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Her  brother  darted  a  significant  glance  at  her  as  she  retired 
with  Liddj  into  another  apartment;  and  then  asked  the  man  if 
he  was  known  to  any  person  in  Marlborough  ?  When  he  an- 
swered that  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  known  him  from  his  in- 
fancy, mine  host  was  immediately  called,  and  being  interrelated 
on  the  subject,  said  that  the  young  fellow's  name  was  Humj^j 
Clinker ;  tiiat  he  had  been  a  love-begotten  babe,  brought  up  in 
the  workhouse,  and  put  out  apprentice  by  the  parish  to  a  conn- 
try  blacksmith,  who  died  before  the  boy's  time  was  out ;  that  he 
had  for  some  time  worked  under  his  hostler  as  a  helper  and 
extra  postilion,  till  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  ague,  which  disabled 
him  from  getting  his  bread ;  that  having  sold  or  pawned  every- 
thing he  had  in  the  world  for  his  cure  and  subsistence,  he  be- 
came so  miserable  and  shabby  that  he  disgraced  the  stable,  and 
was  dismissed ;  but  that  he  never  heard  anything  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  character  in  other  respects.  ^'  So  that  the  fellow  being 
sick  and  destitute,"  said  my  uncle,  ^^  you  turned  him  out  to  die 
in  the  streets?"  "I  pay  the  poor's  rate,"  replied  the  other, 
^'  and  I  have  no  right  to  maintain  idle  vagrants,  either  in  sick- 
ness or  health ;  besides,  such  a  miserable  object  would  have 
brought  a  discredit  upon  my  house." 

"  You  perceive,"  said  the  squire,  turning  to  me,  **  our  land- 
lord is  a  Christian  of  bowels :  who  shall  presume  to  censure  the 
morals  of  the  age  when  the  very  publicans  exhibit  such  exanh 
pies  of  humanity  ?  Hark  ye,  Clinker,  you  are  a  most  notorious 
offender, — you  stand  convicted  of  sickness,  hunger,  wretched- 
ness, and  want ;  but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  punish 
criminals,  I  will  only  take  upon  me  the  task  of  giving  a  word 
of  advice,  —  get  a  shirt  with  all  convenient  dispatch." 

So  saying,  he  put  a  guinea  into  the  hand  of  the  poor  fellow, 
who  stood  staring  at  him  in  silence  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
till  the  landlord  pushed  him  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  our  aunt  stept  into  the  coach,  she  ob- 
served with  some  marks  of  satisfaction  that  the  postilion  vbo 
rode  next  to  her  was  not  a  shabby  wretch  like  the  ragamuflto 
who  drove  them  into  Marlborough.     Indeed,  the  difference  wis 
very   conspicuous :    this    was  a   smart   fellow,  with  a  narrow- 
brimmed  hat  with  gold  cording,  a  cut  bob,  a  decent  blue  ]adat»     I 
leather  breeches,  and  a  clean  linen  shirt  puffed  abowe  the  WiW*   J 
band.     When  we  arrived  at  the  castle  on  Spinhil* 
lay,  this  new  postilion  was  remarkably  assidoomi 
loose  parcels ;   and  at  length  displayed  the 
nance  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  who  had  mot* 
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bis  manner,  by  relieving  from  pawn  part  of  his  own  clothes 
rith  the  money  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Bramble. 

Howsoever  pleased  the  rest  of  the  company  were  with  snch 

favorable  change  in  the  appearance  of  this  poor  creature,  it 
oured  on  the  stomach  of  Mrs.  Tabby,  who  had  not  yet  digested 
be  affront.  She  tossed  her  nose  in  disdain,  saying  she  supposed 
ler  brother  had  taken  him  into  favor  because  he  had  insulted 
ler  with  his  obscenity ;  that  a  fool  and  his  money  were  soon 
*arted :  but  that  if  Matt  intended  to  take  the  fellow  with  him  to 
lOndon,  she  would  not  go  a  foot  farther  that  way.  My  uncle 
aid  nothing  with  his  tongue,  though  his  looks  were  sufficiently 
xpressive ;  and  next  morning  Clinker  did  not  appear,  so  that 
re  proceeded  without  farther  altercation  to  Salthill,  where  we 
proposed  to  dine.  There  the  first  person  that  came  to  the  side 
f  the  coach  and  began  to  adjust  the  footboard  was  no  other 
han  Humphrey  Clinker.  When  I  handed  out  Mrs.  Bramble, 
he  eyed  him  with  a  furious  look,  and  passed  into  the  house; 
ay  uncle  was  embarrassed,  and  asked  peevishly  what  had 
wrought  him  hither  ?  The  fellow  said  his  Honor  had  been  so 
;ood  to  him,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  part  with  him  ;  that 
le  would  follow  him  to  the  world's  end,  and  serve  him  all  the 
lays  of  his  life  without  fee  or  reward. 

Mr.  Bramble  did  not  know  whether  to  chide  or  to  laugh  at 
his  declaration.  He  foresaw  much  contradiction  on  the  side  of 
[*abby ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  be  pleased 
rith  the  gratitude  of  Clinker,  as  well  as  with  the  simplicity  of 
lis  character.  '^  Suppose  I  was  inclined  to  take  you  into  my 
enrice,'*  said  he, "  what  are  your  qualifications  ?  What  are  you 
;ood  for  ?  "  "  An*  please  your  Honor,"  answered  this  original, 

I  can  read  and  write,  and  do  the  business  of  the  stable  in- 
lifferent  well.  I  can  dress  a  horse,  and  shoe  him,  and  bleed  and 
•owel  him ;  .  .  .  I  won't  turn  my  back  on  e'er  a  he  in  the 
ionnty  of  Wilts.  Then  I  can  make  hog's  puddings  and  hob- 
imils,  mend  kettles  and  tin  saucepans  — "  Here  uncle  burst 
)at  a-langhing ;  and  inquired  what  other  accomplishments  he 
iras  master  of.  ^^  I  know  something  of  single-stick  and  psalm- 
ody,**  proceeded  Clinker :  "  I  can  play  upon  the  jew's-harp, 
ling ^ Black-eyed  Susan,'  ^Arthur  0' Bradley,' and  divers  other 
:  I  can  dance  a  Welch  jig,  and  *'  Nancy  Dawson  ; '  wrestle 
^th  any  lad  of  my  inches  when  I  'm  in  heart ;  and 
'  "^vi  find  a  hare  when  your  Honor  wants  a 

*Tt  a  complete  fellow ! "  cried 
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my  uncle,  still  laughing :  ^  I  have  a  mind  to  take  thee  into  mj 
family.  Prithee,  go  and  try  if  thou  canat  make  peaoe  with 
my  sister;  thou  hast  given  her  much  offence/' 

Clinker  accordingly  followed  us  into  the  room,  cap  in  hand, 
where,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Tabitha, —  '^  May  it  please 
your  Ladyship's  Worship,''  cried  he,  ^^  to  pardon  and  forgive  my 
offences,  and  with  God's  assistance,  I  shall  take  care  never  to 
offend  your  Ladyship  again.  Do,  pray,  good,  sweet,  beaotifiil 
lady,  take  compassion  on  a  poor  sinner;  Gk>d  bless  your  noble 
countenance,  I  am  sure  you  are  too  handsome  and  generoos  to 
bear  malice.  I  will  serve  you  on  my  bended  knees,  by  nigbt 
and  by  day,  by  land  and  by  water ;  and  all  for  the  love  and 
pleasure  of  serving  such  an  excellent  lady." 

This  compliment  and  humiliation  had  some  effect  upon  Tab- 
itha ;  but  she  made  no  reply ;  and  Clinker,  taking  silence  taif 
consent,  gave  his  attendance  at  dinner.  The  fellow's  natural 
awkwardness,  and  the  flutter  of  his  spirits,  were  productive  of 
repeated  blunders  in  the  course  of  his  attendance.  At  length  be 
spilt  part  of  a  custard  upon  her  right  shoulder;  and  starting 
back,  trod  upon  Chowder,  who  set  up  a  dismal  howL  Poor 
Humphrey  was  so  disconcerted  at  this  double  mistake,  that  he 
dropt  the  china  dish,  which  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces;  then 
falling  down  upon  his  knees,  remained  in  that  posture,  gaping 
with  a  most  ludicrous  aspect  of  distress.  Mrs.  Bramble  flew  to 
the  dog,  and  snatching  him  in  her  arms,  presented  him  to  her 
brother,  saying,  '^  This  is  all  a  concerted  scheme  against  thiB 
unfortunate  animal,  whose  only  crime  is  its  regard  for  me;— 
here  it  is  :  kill  it  at  once;  and  then  you'll  be  satisfied." 

Clinker,  hearing  these  words  and  taking  them  in  the  literal 
acceptation,  got  up  in  some  hurry,  and  seizing  a  knife  from  the 
sideboard,  cried,  "  Not  here,  an't  please  your  Ladyship,  —  it  will 
daub  the  room :  give  him  to  me,  and  I  'II  carry  him  into  the 
ditch  by  the  roadside."  To  this  proposal  he  received  no  other 
answer  than  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear,  that  made  him  stagger  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  "  What ! "  said  she  to  her  brother, 
"  am  I  to  be  affronted  by  every  mangy  hound  that  you  pick  np 
in  the  highway!  I  insist  upon  your  sending  this  rascallion 
about  his  business  immediately."  "  For  God's  sake,  sister,  com- 
pose yourself,"  said  my  uncle ;  ^'  and  consider  that  the  poor  fel* 
low  is  innocent  of  any  intention  to  give  you  offence."  "  Innocent 
as  the  babe  unborn,"  cried  Humphrey.  "  I  see  it  plainly" 
exclaimed  this  implacable  maiden ;  ^  he  acts  by  your  direction, 
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and  yon  are  resolved  to  support  him  in  bis  impudence.  This  is 
a  bad  return  for  all  the  services  I  have  done  you,  —  for  nursing 
you  in  your  sickness,  managing  your  family,  and  keeping  you 
from  ruining  yourself  by  your  own  imprudence :  but  now  you 
shall  part  with  that  rascal  or  me,  upon  the  spot,  without  farther 
loss  of  time;  and  the  world  shall  see  whether  you  have  more 
regard  for  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  for  a  beggarly  foundling 
taken  from  a  dunghill." 

Mr.  Bramble's  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and  his  teeth  to  chatter. 
^If  stated  fairly,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice,  ^'the  question  is 
whether  I  have  spirit  to  shake  off  an  intolerable  yoke  by  one 
effort  of  resolution,  or  meanness  enough  to  do  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  gratify  the  rancor  of  a  capricious  woman.  Hark 
ye,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble !  I  will  now  propose  an  alternative 
in  my  turn :  either  discard  you  four-footed  favorite,  or  give  me 
leave  to  bid  you  eternally  adieu ;  for  I  am  determined  that  he 
and  I  shall  live  no  longer  under  the  same  roof;  and  now  to 
dinner  with  what  appetite  you  may^^  Thunderstruck  at  this 
declaration,  she  sat  down  in  a  corner;  and  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  ^'  Sure  I  don*t  understand  you.  Matt ! "  said  she. 
^  And  yet  I  spoke  in  plain  English,"  answered  the  squire  with 
a  peremptory  look.  ^^Sir,"  resumed  this  virago,  effectually 
humbled,  ^^  it  is  your  prerogative  to  command,  and  my  duty  to 
obey.  I  can't  dispose  of  the  dog  in  this  place ;  but  if  you  '11 
allow  him  to  go  in  the  coach  to  London,  I  give  you  my  word  he 
shall  never  trouble  you  again." 

Her  brother,  entirely  disarmed  by  this  mild  reply,  declared 
she  could  ask  him  nothing  in  reason  that  he  would  refuse; 
adding,  "  I  hope  sister,  you  have  never  found  me  deficient  in 
natural  affection ! "  Mrs.  Tabitha  immediately  rose,  and  throw- 
ing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  kissed  him  on  the  cheek;  he 
returned  her  embrace  with  great  emotion.  Liddy  sobbed ;  Win 
Jenkins  cackled;  Chowder  capered;  and  Clinker  skipt  about, 
rubbing  his  hands  for  joy  of  this  reconciliation. 

Concord  being  thus  restored,  we  finished  our  meal  with  com- 
fort;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  in  London,  without  having  met 
with  any  other  adventure.  My  aunt  seems  to  be  much  mended 
by  the  hint  she  received  from  her  brother.  She  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  remove  her  displeasure  from  Clinker,  who  is 
now  retained  as  a  footman,  and  (in  a  day  or  two)  will  make  his 
appearance  in  a  new  suit  of  livery  ;  but  as  he  is  little  acquainted 
with  London,  we  have  taken  an  occasional  valet,  whom  I  intend 
hereafter  to  hire  as  my  own  servant.  J.  Melfobd. 
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S0CR4.TES. 

Socrates,  a  Greek  philosopher;  bom  at  Athens  in  470  b.c.; 
died  there  in  399  b.  c.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  to  whose  pro- 
fession he  was  brought  up ;  but  gave  it  up  in  order  to  become  what 
we  may  call  a  ''  private  lecturer  "  on  ethics,  in  obedience  to  what  he 
esteemed  a  divine  monition.  It  was  his  wont  to  frequent  workshops 
and  public  places,  discoursing  to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  him. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  he  seems  to  have  been  an  Athenian  citizen 
of  good  repute.  But  toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  incurred  the  dis- 
favor of  the  party  which  had  obtained  the  political  ascendency.  In 
his  seventieth  year  he  was  indicted  upon  charges  that  he  was  "  gniltj) 
firstly,  of  denying  the  gods  recognized  by  the  state ;  secondly,  of  co^ 
rupting  the  young."  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die  by 
drinking  a  decoction  of  the  poisonous  **  hemlock,"  a  species  of  cicnta. 
Thirty  days  intervened  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution. 
During  this  period  he  was  kept  in  prison,  securely  bound ;  but  his 
friends  were  allowed  free  access  to  him,  and  he  discoursed  to  them 
upon  the  loftiest  themes,  as  is  recorded  by  Plato,  especially  in  the 
Phsedo. 


SOCBATES  AND  EUTHYDEMUS. 

(From  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia.") 

Socrates,  having  made  the  letters  as  he  proposed,  asked, 
"  Does  falsehood  then  exist  amonf?  mankind  ?  "  "  It  does  assur- 
edly," replied  he.  —  *' Under  which  head  shall  we  place  it?^ 
*'  Under  injustice,  certainly."  —  "  Does  deceit  also  exist  ?  "  "  Un- 
questionably."—  "Under  which  head  shall  we  place  that?*' 
"  Evidently  under  injustice."  —  "  Does  mischievousness  exist?" 
*<  Undoubtedly."  —  "  And  the  enslaving  of  men  ?  "  *'  That  too 
prevails."  —  '*  And  shall  neither  of  these  things  be  placed  br  us 
under  justice,  Euthydemus  ?  "  "  It  would  be  Strang  if  they 
should  be,"  said  he.  ''  But,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  a  man,  being 
chosen  to  lead  an  army,  should  reduce  to  slavery  an  unjust  and 
hostile  people,  should  we  say  he  committed  injustice  ?"    "No, 
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certainly,"  replied  he.  — ^^  Should  we  not  rather  say  that  he  acted 
justly  ?  "  **  Lidiaputably."  —  "  And  if,  in  the  course  of  the  war 
with  them,  he  should  practice  deceit  ?  "  ^<  That  also  would  be 
just,"  said  he.  —  '^  And  if  he  should  steal  and  carry  off  their 
property,  would  he  not  do  what  was  just  t "  "  Certainly,"  said 
EuUiydemus  ;  '^  but  I  thought  at  first  that  you  asked  these  ques- 
tions only  with  reference  to  our  friends."  "  Then,"  said  Socrates, 
^  all  that  we  have  placed  under  the  head  of  injustice,  we  must 
also  place  under  that  of  justice  ?  "  "  It  seems  so,**  replied  Euthy- 
demus.  ♦*  Do  you  agree,  then,"  continued  Socrates,  "  that  hav- 
ing so  placed  them,  we  should  make  a  new  distinction,  —  that  it 
is  just  to  do  such  things  with  regard  to  enemies,  but  unjust  to  do 
fhem  with  regard  to  friends,  and  that  towards  his  friends  our 
general  should  be  as  guileless  as  possible  ? "  ^^  By  all  means," 
replied  Euthydemus. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  if  a  general,  seeing  his  army 
dispirited,  should  tell  them,  inventing  a  falsehood,  that  auxil- 
iaries were  coming,  and  should  by  that  invention  check  the  de- 
spondency  of  his  troops,  under  which  head  should  we  place  such 
an  act  of  deceit  ?  "    ^'  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Euthydemus,  ^'  that 
we  must  place  it  under  justice."  —  ^^  And  if  a  father,  when  his 
son  requires  medicine  and  refuses  to  take  it,  should  deceive  him, 
and  give  him  the  medicine  as  ordinary  food,  and  by  adopting 
such  deception  should  restore  him  to  health,  under  which  head 
must  we  place  such  an  act  of  deceit  ?  "     ''  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  must  put  it  under  the  same  head."  —  *'  And  if  a  person,  when 
his  friend  was  in  despondency,  should,  through  fear  that  he  might 
Idll  himself,  steal  or  take  away  his  sword,  or  any  other  weapon, 
under  which  head  must  we  place  that  act  ?  "    ^'  That,  assuredly, 
we  must  place  under  justice."  — ^'  You  say,  then,"  said  Socrates, 
^  that  not  even  towards  our  friends  must  we  act  on  all  occasions 
without  deceit  ? "     ''We  must  not  indeed,"  said  he,  "fori  re- 
tract what  I  said  before,  if  T  may  be  permitted  to  do  so."     "  It  is 
indeed  much  better  that  you  should  be  permitted,"  said  Socrates, 
^  than  that  you  should  not  place  actions  on  the  right  side.     But 
of  those  who  deceive  their  friends  in  order  to  injure  them  (that 
we  may  not  leave  even  this  point  unconsidered),  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  unjust,  —  he  who  does  so  intentionally  or  he 
who  does  so  involuntarily  ?  "     "  Indeed,  Socrates,"  said  Euthyde- 
mus, "  I  no  longer  put  confidence  in  the  answers  which  I  give ; 
for  all  that  I  said  before  appears  to  me  now  to  be  quite  different 
from  what  I  then  thought :  however,  let  me  venture  to  say  that 
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he  who  deceives  intentionally  is  more  unjostthanhe  who  deceives 
involuntarily." 

'( Does  it  appear  to  yon,  then,  that  there  is  a  way  of  leaining 
and  knowing  what  is  just,  as  there  is  of  learning  and  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write  ? "  "I  think  there  is."  —  "And  which 
should  you  consider  the  better  scholar,  him  who  should  purposely 
write  or  read  incorrectly,  or  him  who  should  do  so  imawares?" 
^^  Him  who  should  do  so  purposely ;  for  whenever  he  pleased  he 
would  be  able  to  do  both  correctly."  —  "  He  therefore  that  pu^ 
posely  writes  incorrectly  may  be  a  good  scholar,  but  he  who  does 
so  involuntarily  is  destitute  of  scholarship  ?  "  "  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  "  —  "  And  whether  does  he  who  lies  and  deceives  in- 
tentionally know  what  is  just,  or  he  who  does  so  unawares!" 
"  Doubtless  he  who  does  so  intentionally.'*  —  **  You  therefore  say 
that  he  who  knows  how  to  write  and  read  is  a  better  scholar 
than  he  who  does  not  know  ?  "  "  Yes.*'  —  "  And  that  he  who 
knows  what  is  just  is  more  just  than  he  who  does  not  know?" 
"  I  seem  to  say  so  ;  but  I  appear  to  myself  to  say  this  I  know  not 
how."  —  **  But  what  would  you  think  of  the  man  who,  wishing 
to  tell  the  truth,  should  never  give  the  same  account  of  the  same 
thing,  but  in  speaking  of  the  same  road,  should  say  at  one  tune 
that  it  led  towards  the  east,  and  at  another  towards  the  west, 
and  in  stating  the  result  of  the  same  calculation,  should  some- 
times assert  it  to  be  greater  and  sometimes  less,  —  what,  I  say, 
would  you  think  of  such  a  man  ?  "  '^  It  would  be  quite  clear  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  what  he  thought  he  knew." 

** Do  you  know  any  persons  called  slave-like ? "  "I  do."  — 
"  Whether  for  their  knowledge  or  their  ignorance  ?  "  "  For  their 
ignorance,  certainly."  —  "  Is  it  then  for  their  ignorance  of  working 
in  brass  that  they  receive  this  appellation  ?  "  **  Not  at  all."  — "la 
it  for  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  building  ?  "  "  Nor  for  that" 
—  "  Or  for  their  ignorance  of  shoemaking  ?  "  "  Not  on  any  one 
of  these  accounts  ;  for  the  contrary  is  the  case,  as  most  of  those 
who  know  such  trades  are  servile."  — "  Is  this,  then,  an  appellar 
tion  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is  honorable,  and  good, 
and  just  ?  "  "  It  appears  so  to  me."  —  "  It  therefore  becomes  ns 
to  exert  ourselves  in  every  way  to  avoid  being  like  slaves." 
"  But,  by  the  gods.  Socrates,"  rejoined  Euthyderaus,  "  I  firmly 
believed  that  I  was  pursuing  that  course  of  study  by  which  I 
should,  as  I  expected,  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  all  tbs^ 
was  proper  to  be  known  by  a  man  striving  after  honor  and  ▼i'' 
tue ;  but  now,  how  dispirited  must  you  think  I  feel|  whenliM 
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Aat  with  all  my  previous  labor,  I  am  not  eyen  able  to  answer  a 
question  about  what  I  ought  most  of  all  to  know,  and  am 
acquainted  with  no  other  course  which  I  may  pursue  to  become 
better  P' 


u 


Duty  op  Politicians  to  Qualify  Thsmsel^ 

(From  Xenophon'a  **  MemorabUU.") 

It  is  plain,  Glaucon,  that  if  you  wish  to  be  honored,  you 
must  benefit  the  State."  ^^  Certainly,"  replied  Glaucon. 
'*Then,".  .  .  said  Socrates,  .  .  .  "inform  us  with  what  pro- 
ceeding you  will  begin  to  benefit  the  State?  •  .  .  As,  if  you 
wished  to  aggrandize  the  family  of  a  friend,  you  would  endeavor 
to  make  it  richer,  tell  me  whether  you  will  in  like  manner  also 
endeavor  to  make  the  State  richer  ?  "  "  Assuredly,"  said  he.  — 
"Would  it  then  be  richer  if  its  revenue  were  increased?" 
"  That  is  at  least  probable,"  said  Glaucon.  "  Tell  me,  then," 
proceeded  Socrates,  "  from  what  the  revenues  of  the  State  arise, 
and  what  is  their  amount ;  for  you  have  doubtless  considered,  in 
order  that  if  any  of  them  fall  short,  you  may  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  that  if  any  of  them  fail,  you  may  procure  fresh 
supplies."  "  These  matters,  by  Jupiter,"  replied  Glaucon, 
"  I  have  not  considered."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Socrates,  .  .  . 
^  tell  me  at  least  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  State ;  for  you 
undoubtedly  mean  to  retrench  whatever  is  superfluous  in  it." 
"  Indeed,"  replied  Glaucon,  "  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  turn 
my  attention  to  that  subject."  "  Then,"  said  Socrates,  "  we  will 
put  off  making  our  State  richer  for  the  present ;  for  how  is  it 
possible  for  him  who  is  ignorant  of  its  expenditure  and  its  income 
to  manage  those  matters?  .  .  .  Tell  us  the  strength  of  the 
DOimtry  by  land  and  sea,  and  next  that  of  our  enemies."  "  But, 
by  Jupiter,"  exclaimed  Glaucon,  "  I  should  not  be  able  to  tell 
yon  on  the  moment,  and  at  a  word."  "  Well  then,  if  you  have 
it  written  down,"  said  Socrates,  "  bring  it ;  for  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  what  it  is."  "  But  to  say  the  truth,"  replied 
Glaucon,  "  I  have  not  yet  written  it  down."  "  We  will  there- 
fore put  off  considering  about  war  for  the  present,"  said  Socrates. 
.  .  ,  "You  propose  a  vast  field  for  me,"  observed  Glaucon, 
^if  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  attend  to  such  subjects." 
^Nevertheless,"  proceeded  Socrates, "  a  man  cannot  order  his 
properlyi  unless  he  ascertains  all  that  it  requires,  and 
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takes  care  to  supply  it  with  everything  necessary ;  but  since  the 
city  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  houses,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  for  so  many  at  once,  how  is  it  that  you  have  not 
tried  to  aid  one  first  of  all  ?  —  say  that  of  your  uncle,  for  it 
stands  in  need  of  help."  .  .  .  '^But  I  would  improve  mj 
uncle's  house,"  said  Glaucon,  "  if  he  would  only  be  persuaded 
by  me."  *'  Then,"  resumed  Socrates,  "  when  you  cannot  per- 
suade your  uncle,  do  you  expect  to  make  all  the  Atheniaus, 
together  with  your  uncle,  yield  to  your  arguments  ?  ...  Do 
you  not  see  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  person  to  speak  of,  or 
imdertake,  what  he  does  not  understand  ?  ...  If  therefore 
you  desire  to  gain  esteem  and  reputation  in  your  country, 
endeavor  to  succed  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  what  you  wish  to 
do.** 

Befobe  the  Trial. 

(From  Xenopbon's  **  Memorabilia.'^ 

Hermogenes,  son  of  Hipponicus,  .  .  .  said  that  after  Hele- 
tus  had  laid  the  accusation  against  him,  he  heard  him  speak- 
ing on  any  subject  rather  than  that  of  his  trial,  and  remarked 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  consider  what  defence  he  should  make ; 
but  that  he  said  at  first,  "  Do  I  not  appear  to  you  to  have  passed 
my  whole  life  meditating  on  that  subject  ?  "  and  then,  when  he 
asked  him  "  How  so  ?"  he  said  "  he  lias  gone  through  life  doing 
nothing  but  considering  what  was  just  and  what  unjust,  doing 
the  just  and  abstaining  from  the  unjust;  which  he  conceiv'ed 
to  be  the  best  meditation  for  his  defence."  Hermogenes  said 
again,  "  But  do  you  not  see,  Socrates,  that  the  judges  at  Athens 
have  already  put  to  death  many  innocent  persons,  on  account  of 
being  offended  at  tlieir  language,  and  have  allowed  many  that 
were  guilty  to  escape  ?  "  "  But,  by  Jupiter,  Hermogenes,"  replied 
he,  "  when  I  was  proceeding,  awhile  ago,  to  study  my  address  to 
the  judges,  the  daemon  testified  disapprobation."  "  You  saj  what 
is  strange,"  rejoined  Hermogenes.  *'  And  do  you  think  it 
strange,"  inquired  Socrates,  "  that  it  should  seem  better  to  the 
divinity  that  I  should  now  close  my  life  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
down  to  the  present  time,  I  would  not  admit  to  any  man  that  he 
has  lived  either  better  or  with  more  pleasure  than  myself?  fori 
consider  that  those  live  best  who  study  best  to  become  as  good 
as  possible  ;  and  that  those  live  with  most  pleasure  who  feel  the 
most  assurance  that  they  are  daily  growing  better  and  better. 
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This  assurance  I  have  felt,  to  the  present  day,  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  myself ;  and  associating  with  other  men,  and 
comparing  myself  with  others,  I  have  always  retained  this  opinion 
respecting  myself :  and  not  only  I,  but  my  friends  also,  main- 
tain a  similar  feeling  with  regard  to  me  ;  not  because  they  love 
me  (for  those  who  love  others  may  be  thus  affected  towards 
the  objects  of  their  love),  but  because  they  think  that  while  they 
associated  with  me  they  became  greatly  advanced  in  virtue.  If  I 
shall  live  a  longer  period,  perhaps  I  shall  be  destined  to  sustain 
the  evils  of  old  age,  to  find  my  sight  and  hearing  weakened,  to 
feel  my  intellect  impaired,  to  become  less  apt  to  learn  and  more 
forgetful,  and  in  fine,  to  grow  inferior  to  otliers  in  all  those 
qualities  in  which  I  was  once  superior  to  them.  If  I  should  be 
insensible  to  tliis  deterioration,  life  would  not  be  worth  retaining ; 
and  if  I  should  feel  it,  how  could  I  live  otherwise  than  with  less 
profit,  and  with  less  comfort  ?  If  I  am  to  die  unjustly,  my  death 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  those  who  unjustly  kill  me ;  for  if  injustice 
18  a  disgrace,  must  it  not  be  a  disgrace  to  do  anything  unjustly  ? 
But  what  disgrace  will  it  be  to  me,  that  others  could  not  decide 
or  act  justly  with  regard  to  me  ?  Of  the  men  who  have  lived 
before  me,  I  see  that  tlie  estimation  left  among  posterity  with 
regard  to  such  as  have  done  wrong,  and  such  as  have  suffered 
wrong,  is  by  no  means  similar ;  and  I  know  that  I  also,  if  I  now 
die,  shall  obtain  from  mankind  far  different  consideration  from 
that  which  they  will  pay  to  those  who  take  my  life  :  for  I  know 
they  will  always  bear  witness  to  me  that  I  have  never  wronged 
any  man,  or  rendered  any  man  less  virtuous,  but  that  I  havo 
always  endeavored  to  make  those  better  who  conversed  with  me.'' 
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SOLON. 

Solon,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  poet;  bom  on  the  iakndof 
Salamis  about  638  b.  c.    He  is  first  heard  of  as  the  aathor  and  le- 
citer  of  some  stirring  verses,  which  moved  the  Athenians  toreoonr 
his  native  island  from  the  Megarans,  who  had  forcibly  taken  posses- 
sion of  it.    In  594  b.  c.  he  was  made  archon,  and  to  him  was  gi^en 
almost  dictatoral  power  in  reforming  the  laws  and  administration  o! 
Attica:    Under  him  the  community  flourished.     After  finishing  Ui 
rulership  he  travelled  extensively.    Betuming  to  Athens,  he  wit- 
nessed the  usurpation  of  the  power  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  opposed. 
He  died  about  559.    No  draft  of  Solon's  laws  has  come  down  to  ns, 
and  their  exact  character  is  to  some  extent  disputed*    Of  his  poetry, 
only  a  few  fragments  are  extant. 

SoLOK  Speaks  His  Mind  to  thb  Athbniabb. 

Kbvbb  shall  this  our  city  fall  by  fate 
Of  Zeus  and  the  blest  gods  from  her  estatCi 
So  noble  a  warder,  Pallas  Athena,  stands 
With  hands  uplifted  at  the  city's  gate. 

But  her  own  citizens  do  strip  and  slay. 
Led  by  the  folly  of  their  hearts  astray, 

And  the  unjust  temper  of  her  demagogues,  — 
Whose  pride  will  tumble  to  its  fall  some  day. 

For  they  know  not  to  hold  in  check  their  greed. 
Nor  soberly  on  the  spread  feast  to  feed ; 

But  still  by  lawless  deeds  enrich  themselves^ 
And  spare  not  for  the  gods'  or  people's  need. 

They  take  but  a  thiefs  count  of  thine  and  mine ; 
They  care  no  whit  for  Justice's  holy  shrine,  — 

Who  sits  in  silence,  knowing  what  things  are  dona. 
Yet  in  the  end  brings  punishment  condign. 

See  this  incurable  sore  the  State  consnmel 
Oh,  rapid  are  her  strides  to  slavery's  dooniy 

Who  stirs  up  civil  strife  and  sleeping 
That  cuts  down  many  a  young  in**' 
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Snoh  are  the  evils  rife  at  home ;  while  lo^ 
To  foreign  shores  in  droves  the  poor-folk  go, 

Sold,  and  perforce  bound  with  disfiguring  chainSi 
And  knowing  all  the  shame  that  bondsmen  know. 

So  from  the  assembly-place  to  each  fireside 

The  evil  spreads ;  and  though  the  court-doors  bide 

Its  bold  assault,  over  the  wall  it  leaps 
And  finds  them  that  in  inmost  chambers  hide.  — 

Thus  to  the  Athenians  to  speak,  constrains 

My  soul :  111  fares  the  State  where  License  reigns ; 

But  Law  brings  order  and  concordant  peace, 
And  fastens,  on  the  unjust,  speedy  chains. 

She  tames,  and  checks,  and  chastens ;  blasts  the  bud 
Of  springing  folly ;  cools  the  intemperate  blood ; 

Makes  straight  the  crooked ;  —  she  draws  after  her 
All  right  and  wisdom  like  a  tide  at  flood. 


Two  Fbagmekts. 

I  GAVB  the  people  freedom  clear  — 

But  neither  flattery  nor  fear ; 

I  told  the  rich  and  noble  race 

To  crown  their  state  with  modest  grace : 

And  placed  a  shield  in  cither's  hand, 

Wherewith  in  safety  both  might  stand. 

Thb  people  love  their  rulers  best 
When  neither  cringed  to  nor  opprest. 


Remsmbbakge  after  Death. 

Let  not  a  death  unwept,  unhonored,  be 
The  melancholy  fate  allotted  me  I 
But  those  who  love  me  living  when  I  die 
Still  fondly  keep  some  cherished  memory  1 
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SOPHOCLES. 

SoPHOOLBSy  an  eminent  Greek  dramatic  poet ;  bom  at  Golonns, 
a  Tillage  near  Athens,  in  496  b.  c.  ;  died  in  405  b.  a  He  was  of 
good  family,  and  received  the  best  education  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  contemporary  of  JCschylus  and  Euripides,  being  thirty  yean 
younger  than  the  former,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  the  latter. 
At  twenty-six  he  came  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  dnunatic 
prize  at  the  great  festival  of  Bacchus,  ^schylus  being  one  of  his 
rivals.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Sophocles.  He  oontinoed 
to  exhibit  plays  for  more  than  forty  years,  sometimes  gaining  the 
first  place,  and  never  falling  to  the  third.  He  produced  more  than 
a  hundred  dramas,  of  which  only  the  seven  following  have  come 
down  to  us :  "  (Edipus  the  King ; "  "  (Edipus  at  Golonus ; "  **  Antig- 
one;"  "The  Death  of  Ajax;  "  " The  Maidens  of  Trachis;  **  '•Phil- 
ootetes ; "  and  <<  Electra." 

The  Doom  of  King  (Edipus. 

(From  "  (Edipus  TjTaimiui/'    TnnBlated  bj  Edward  HtzgenkL) 

I,  (Edipus,  albeit  no  Theban  born. 
By  Thebes  herself  enthroned  her  sovereign  King, 
Thus  to  the  citizens  of  Thebes  proclaim : 
That  whosoever  of  them  knows  by  whom 
King  Laius,  son  of  Labdacus,  was  slain. 
Forthwith  let  him  disclose  it  undismayed ; 
Yea,  though  the  criminal  himself  he  were, 
Let  not  the  dread  of  deadly  consequence 
Revolt  him  from  confession  of  the  crime ; 
For  he  shall  suffer  nothing  worse  than  this,  — 
Instant  departure  from  the  city,  but 
Uninjured,  uninsulted,  unpursued; 
For  though  feloniously  a  king  he  slew. 
Yet  haply  as  a  stranger  unaware 
That  king  was  Laius ;  and  thus  the  crime 
Half  cleared  of  treason,  half  absolved  by  time. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  knows 
Another  guilty,  let  him  not  for  love, 
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Or  fear,  or  whatsoever  else  regard, 

Flinch  from  a  revelation  that  shall  win 

More  from  myself  than  aaght  he  fears  to  loee^ 

Nay,  as  a  second  savior  of  the  State 

Shall  after  me  be  called ;  and  who  shoald  not 

Save  a  whole  people  at  tiie  cost  of  one  ? 

Bat  Him  —  that  one  —  who  wonld  not  at  the  oost 

Of  self-confession  save  himself  and  all  — 

Him  —  were  he  nearest  to  my  heart  and  hearth  •» 

Nearest  and  dearest — thus  do  I  renounce : 

That  from  the  very  moment  that  he  stands. 

By  whatsoever,  or  by  whom,  revealed, 

No  man  shall  him  bespeak,  at  home,  abroad. 

Sit  with  at  table,  nor  by  altar  stand. 

But,  as  the  very  Pestilence  he  were 

Incarnate  which  this  people  now  devours. 

Him  slay  at  once,  or  hoot  and  hunt  him  forth 

With  execration  from  the  city  walls. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  promise  or  of  threat, 

The  man  who  did,  or  knows  who  did,  this  deed. 

Still  hold  it  in  his  bosom  unrevealed  — 

That  man  —  and  he  is  here  among  us  now  — • 

Man's  vengeance  may  escape  when  he  forswears 

Participation  in  the  crime,  but 

The  Gods',  himself  involving  in  the  Curse 

Which,  with  myself  and  every  man  in  Thebe% 

He  shall  denounce  upon  the  criminal, 

The  Qods  invoking  to  withhold  from  him 

That  issue  of  the  earth  by  which  he  lives. 

That  issue  of  the  womb  by  which  himself 

Lives  after  him ;  that  in  the  deadly  curse 

By  which  his  fellows  perish  he  and  his 

May  perish,  or,  if  worse  there  be,  by  worse  I 

Ghobus.  Beside  Apollo's  altar  standing  here. 
That  oath  I  swear,  that  neither  I  myself 
Nor  did  myself,  nor  know  who  did  this  deed ; 
And  in  the  curse  I  join  on  him  who  did. 
Or,  knowing  him  who  did,  will  not  reveal. 

(Edipus.   'T  is  well :  and,  all  the  city's  seven  gates  closed, 
Thus  solemnly  shall  every  man  in  Thebes 
Before  the  altars  of  his  country  swear. 

Ghobus.  Well  have  you  done,  0  Master,  in  to  far 
As  human  hand  and  wit  may  reach ;  and  lo  I 
The  sacred  Seer  of  Thebes,  Tiresias, 
To  whom,  next  to  Ood  himself  we  look 
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For  Heaven's  assistance,  at  your  summons  comes^ 
In  his  prophetic  raiment,  staff  in  hand, 
Approaching,  gravely  gnided  as  his  wont^ 
Bat  with  a  step,  methinks,  unwonted  slow. 

J^iiter  TiBBSiAS. 

Tiresias,  Minister  and  Seer  of  God, 

Who,  blind  to  all  that  others  see  without, 

See  that  within  to  which  all  else  are  blind ; 

Sequestered  as  you  are  with  Deity, 

You  know,  what  others  only  know  too  well, 

The  mortal  sickness  that  confounds  us  all  $ 

But  you  alone  can  tell  the  remedy. 

For  since  the  (xod  whose  Minister  you  are 

Bids  us,  if  Thebes  would  be  herself  again, 

Bevenge  the  murder  of  King  Laius 

By  retribution  on  the  murderer, 

Who  undetected  walks  among  us  now ;  •  .  • 

TiBBSiAs.  Alas!  how  worse  than  vain  to  be  well  armed 
When  the  man's  weapon  turns  upon  himself  I 

(Edipus.  I  know  not  upon  whom  that  arrow  lights. 

TiBBSiAS.   If  not  on  him  that  summoned,  then  on  him 
Who,  summoned,  came.    There  is  one  remedy ; 
Let  those  who  hither  led  me  lead  me  hence. 

•  •••«..• 

(Edipus.  Is  not  your  King  a  Minister  of  Zeus, 
As  you  of  Phoebus,  and  the  King  of  Thebes 
Not  more  to  be  insulted  or  defied 
Than  any  Priest  or  Augur  in  his  realm  ? 

TiBESiAs.  Implore,  denounce,  and  threaten  as  you  maji 
What  unrevealed  I  would,  I  will  not  say. 

(Edipus.   You  will  not  I    Mark  then  how,  default  of  yoor 
Interpretation,  I  interpret  you : 
Either  not  knowing  what  you  feign  to  know, 
You  lock  your  tongue  in  baffled  ignorance ; 
Or,  knowing  that  which  you  will  not  reveal, 
I  do  suspect  —  Suspect  I  why,  stand  you  not 
Self-accused,  self-convicted,  and  by  me 
Denounced  as  he,  that  knowing  him  who  did. 
Will  not  reveal  —  nay,  might  yourself  have  done 
The  deed  that  you  with  some  accomplice  planned, 
Ck)uld  those  blind  eyes  have  aimed  the  murderous  band? 

TiBEsiAs.   You  say  so!    Now  then,  listen  in  your 
To  that  one  word  which,  as  it  leaves  my  lips, 
By  your  own  Curse  upon  the  Criminal 
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DenotiQoed,  should  be  joar  last  in  Thebas  to  hmt. 

For  by  the  Qnerring  insight  of  the  God 

You  qufiBtion,  Zens  his  delegate  though  joo  be 

Who  lay  this  Theban  people  noder  curse 

Of  revelatioa  of  the  murderer 

Whose  undiscovered  presence  eats  away 

The  people's  life  —  I  tell  you  —  You  are  he  I 

Chobus.   Forbear,  old  man,  forbear  I     And  yon*  my  King, 
Heed  not  the  passion  of  provoked  old  age. 

(Edipus.   And  thus,  in  your  blind  passion  of  revenge, 
You  think  to  'scape  contempt  or  punishment 
By  tossing  accusation  back  on  me 
Under  Apollo's  mantle. 

TiKEsiAB.  Ay,  and  more. 

Dared  you  but  listen. 
Chorus.  Peace,  0  peace,  old  man] 

(Edipus.  Nay,  let  him  shoot  his  poisoned  arrows  out; 

They  fall  far  short  of  me. 
TiBxsiAS.  Not  mine,  but  those 

Which  Fate  had  filled  my  Master's  quiver  with, 

And  you  have  drawn  upon  yourself. 

(Edipus.  Yoor  Uaster'sf 

Your  Master's ;  but  assuredly  not  His 

To  whom  yon  point,  albeit  you  see  him  not, 

In  his  meridian  dazzling  overhead, 

Who  is  the  Crod  of  Truth  as  well  as  Ligh^ 

And  knows  as  I  within  myself  most  know 

If  Memory  be  not  false  as  Augury, 

The  words  you  put  into  his  lips  a  Lie  I 

Kot  He,  but  Self —  Self  only  —  in  revenge 

Of  self-oonvicted  ignorance  —  Self  alone, 

Or  with  some  self  whom  Self  woold  profit  by  — 

As  were  it  —  Creon,  say  — smooth,  subtle  Creon, 

Moving  by  rale  and  weighing  every  word 

As  in  the  scales  of  Justice  —  but  of  whom 

Whispers  of  late  have  reached  me  —  CJiaoo,  hal 

Methinks  I  scent  another  Master  here  I 

Who,  wearied  of  but  secondary  power 

Uodei  an  alien  King,  and  would  belike 

Exalt  his  Prophet  for  good  servios  done 

Higher  than  ever  by  mj  throne  he  stood— 

And,  now  I  thiok  on  't,  bade  me  send  for  you 

Under  the  mask  of  Phoebus  — 
Cborub. 

Forbear,  in  turn,  mj  % 
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TiBESiAs.  Nay, 

Let  him,  in  turn,  his  poisoned  arrows^  not 
From  Phoebus'  quiver,  shoot,  but  to  recoil 
When,  his  mad  Passion  having  passed  — 

(Edipus.  O  vain 

Prerogative  of  human  majesty, 
That  one  poor  mortal  from  his  fellows  takes, 
And^  with  false  pomp  and  honor  dressing  up. 
Lifts  idol-like  to  what  men  call  a  Throne, 
For  all  below  to  worship  and  assail! 
That  even  the  power  which,  unsolicited^ 
By  aught  but  salutary  service  done. 
The  men  of  Thebes  committed  to  my  hands. 
Some,  restless  under  just  authority, 
Or  jealous  of  not  wielding  it  themselves, 
Even  with  the  altar  and  the  priest  collude, 
And  tamper  with,  to  ruin  or  to  seize! 
Prophet  and  Seer  forsooth,  and  Soothsayer! 
Why,  when  the  singing  Witch  contrived  the  noose 
Which  strangled  all  who  tried  and  none  could  loose, 
Where  was  the  Prophet  of  Apollo  then? 
'T  was  not  for  one  who  poring  purblind  down 
Over  the  reeking  entrail  of  the  beast. 
Nor  gaping  to  the  wandering  bird  in  air. 
Nor  in  the  empty  silence  of  his  soul 
Feigning  a  voice  of  God  inaudible, 
Not  he,  nor  any  of  his  tribe — but  I  — 
I,  (Edipus,  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
And  uninspired  by  all  but  mother  wit, 
Silenced  and  slew  the  monster  against  whom 
Divine  and  human  cunning  strove  in  vain. 
And  now  again  when  tried,  and  foiled  again, 
This  Prophet  —  whether  to  revenge  the  past, 
And  to  prevent  discomfiture  to  come, 
Or  by  some  traitor  aiming  at  my  throne 
Suborned  to  stand  a  greater  at  his  side 
Than  peradventure  e'er  he  stood  at  mine, 
Would  drag  me  to  destruction !     But  beware  I 
Beware  lest,  blind  and  aged  as  you  are. 
Wrapt  in  supposititious  sanctity. 
You,  and  whoever  he  that  leagues  with  you. 
Meet  a  worse  doom  than  you  for  me  prepare. 

TiKESiAs.    Quick  to  your  vengeance,  then;  for  this  same 
day 
That  under  Phoebus'  fiery  rein  flies  fast 
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Orer  the  field  of  heayen,  shall  be  the  last 
That  you  shall  play  the  tyrant  in. 

CEdipus.  O  ThebeSi 

You  never  called  me  Tyrant,  from  the  day 
Since  first  I  sared  you! 

TiRBSiAS.  And  shall  save  again; 

As  then  by  coming,  by  departing  now. 
Enough :  before  the  day  that  judges  both 
Decide  between  us,  let  them  lead  me  home. 

CEdipus.    Ay,  lead  him  hence  —  home  —  Hades  —  anywhere  I 
Blind  in  his  inward  as  his  outward  eye. 

TiKEsiAS.   Poor  man !  that,  in  your  inward  rision  blind. 
Know  not,  as  I,  that  ere  this  day  go  down, 
By  your  own  hand  yourself  shall  be  consigned 
To  deeper  night  than  now  you  taunt  me  with ; 
When,  not  the  King  and  Prophet  that  you  were, 
But  a  detested  outcast  of  the  land. 
With  other  eyes  and  hands  you  feel  your  way 
To  wander  through  the  world,  begging  the  bread 
Of  execration  from  the  stranger's  hand 
Denied  you  here,  and  thrust  from  door  to  door, 
As  though  yourself  the  Plague  you  brought  from  Thebes ; 
A  wretch,  self-branded  with  the  double  curse 
Of  such  unheard,  unnatural  infamy, 
As  shall  confound  a  son  in  the  embrace 
Of  her  who  bore  him  to  the  sire  he  slew! 

The  Confession. 

(From  "  Antigone.") 

Messenger.  This  is  she  that  have  wrought  the  deed.  Her 
we  found  employed  in  the  burial  —  but  where  is  Creon  ? 

Chorus.  Returning  from  his  palace;  he  is  passing  out  to 
meet  the  opportunity. 

Creon.  What  is  it?  What  chance  thus  coinciding  has 
happened  ? 

Messenger.  0  king,  nothing  is  to  be  disavowed  by  mortals, 
for  later  opinion  gives  the  lie  to  the  judgment;  since  I  would 
confidently  have  maintained,  that  I  would  have  been  slow  of 
ever  returning  hither,  on  account  of  your  threats,  in  whose 
storm  I  was  formerly  endangered.  But,  for  the  joy  which  is 
without  and  beyond  the  hopes  resembles  in  magnitude  no  other 
pleasure,  I  come,  though  pledged  to  the  contrary  by  oaths, 
bringing  this  virgin,   who  was  detected  adorning  the  tombw 
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and  her  Bister  shall  not  escape  the  most  wretched  fate;  fori 
charge  her  equally  with  having  planned  the 'measures  respect- 
ing this  burial.  And  summon  her ;  for  just  now  I  saw  her 
within  raying,  not  possessed  of  her  senses ;  and  the  mind  of 
those  who  unjustly  deyise  anything  in  the  dark  is  wont  to  be 
prematurely  detected  in  its  fraud.  I  indeed  at  least  hate  when 
any  one,  discovered  in  guilt,  may  then  wish  to  gloss  it  over. 

Antigone.  Do  you  wish  anything  more  than  taking  me  to 
put  me  to  death  ? 

Creon.  I  indeed  wish  nothing  more.  Having  this  I  hite 
alL 

Antigone.  Why  in  truth  do  you  delay  ?  since  to  me  none 
of  your  words  are  pleasing,  nor  may  they  ever  be  pleasing; 
and  in  like  manner  also,  to  you  mine  are  naturally  displeasing. 
And  yet  whence  could  I  have  gained  a  glory  of  higher  renown 
than  by  laying  my  own  brother  in  the  tomb  ?  It  would  be  said 
that  this  was  approved  of  by  all  these,  did  not  fear  seal  their 
tongues.  But  regal  power  is  fortunate  in  many  other  things, 
and  in  this,  that  it  is  allowed  to  say  and  to  do  what  it  pleases. 

Cbeon.    Tou  alone  of  these  Cadmeans  view  it  in  this  light 

Antigone.  These  also  view  it  in  the  same  light,  but  for 
you  they  close  the  lips. 

Cbeon.  And  are  not  you  ashamed  if  you  have  sentimentB 
different  from  theirs  ? 

Antigone.  No,  for  it  is  nothing  shameful  to  revere  those 
who  sprung  from  the  same  womb. 

Cbeon.  Was  not  he  also  your  brother  who  fell  on  the  op- 
posite side  ? 

Antigone.  He  was  my  brother  from  one  mother  and  the 
same  father. 

Cbeon.  How  then  do  you  award  an  honor  that  is  impioos 
to  him  ? 

Antigone.    The  dead  below  the  earth  will  not  testifv  this. 

Cbeon.  He  will,  if  you  honor  him  equally  with  tiie 
impious. 

Antigone,    For  not  in  aught  a  slave,  but  my  brother  he  fell 

Cbeon.  Laying  waste  at  least  this  land,  but  the  other  re* 
sisting  in  its  defence. 

Antigone.    Still  the  grave  at  least  desires  equal  laws. 

Cbeon.  But  not  the  good  to  obtain  an  equal  share  with  the 
bad. 

Antioone.    Who  knows  if  these  things  are  held  holy  below  ? 
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Cbbon.  Never  at  all  is  the  enemy,  not  even  in  death,  a 
friend. 

Antioone.  I  have  been  formed  by  nature  not  to  join  in 
hatred,  but  to  join  in  love. 

Gbeon.  Going  now  below,  if  yon  must  love,  love  them ;  but 
while  I  live,  a  woman  shall  not  rule. 

Chorus.  And  in  truth  before  the  gates  here  comes  Ismene, 
letting  fall  the  tears  of  a  sister's  love,  and  the  cloud  on  her 
brow,  bedewing  her  beauteous  face,  mars  the  glow  of  her  cheek. 

Gbeon.  But  you,  who  in  my  house,  like  a  viper,  stealing 
on  without  my  notice,  sucked  my  blood,  and  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  nursed  two  fiends  and  traitors  to  subvert  my  throne, 
come,  tell  me,  do  you  too  confess  that  you  shared  in  this 
burial,  or  do  you  deny  the  knowledge  of  it? 

Ismene.  I  did  the  deed,  if  she  also  says  so,  and  I  partici- 
pate in  and  bear  the  blame. 

Antigone.  But  justice  will  not  permit  you  to  do  this,  since 
you  neither  were  willing,  nor  did  I  make  you  my  partner. 

Ismene.  But  in  your  evils  I  am  not  ashamed  to  make  my- 
self a  fellow-voyager  of  your  sufferings. 

Antigone.  Whose  deed  it  is.  Hades  and  those  below  the 
earth  are  conscious ;  but  I  do  not  love  a  friend  that  loves  with 
words. 

Ismene.  Do  not,  sister,  deprive  me  of  the  honor  of  dying 
with  you,  and  of  paying  the  rites  to  the  dead. 

Antigone.  Do  not  you  die  along  with  me,  nor  make  yours 
what  you  did  not  touch.     I  will  suffice  to  die. 

Ismene.    And  what  life  is  dear  to  me  bereft  of  you? 

Antigone.    Ask  Creon ;  for  you  court  him. 

Ismene.  Why  do  you  pain  me  with  this,  being  yourself 
nothing  benefited  by  it? 

Antigone.    Yet  I  am  grieved,  in  truth,  though  I  deride  you. 

Ismene.    In  what  else  could  I  now  benefit  you  ? 

Antigone.    Preserve  youself :  I  do  not  grudge  your  escape. 

Ismene.    Woe  is  me  unhappy !    And  do  I  fail  to  share  your 

fate? 

Antigone.    For  you  indeed  choose  to  live,  but  I  to  die. 

Ismene.  But  not  at  least  without  my  warning  being  ad- 
dressed. 

Antigone.    Tou  seemed   wise   indeed  to  some,    but  I  to 

others. 

Ismene.    And,  in  truth,  the  guilt  is  equal  to  us. 

vuL.  xviii.  —  35 
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Antigone.  Be  confident ;  you  indeed  live,  bnt  mj  soul  hrs 
long  since  died,  so  as  to  aid  the  dead. 

Cbeon.  I  say,  as  to  these  two  virgins,  that  the  one  has  just 
appeared  mad,  and  the  other  from  the  time  she  was  first  bom. 

ISMENE.  For  never,  O  king,  does  the  mind  which  may  ha?e 
originally  sprung  remain  the  same  to  those  in  misfortune,  but 
is  changed. 

Cbeon.  To  you,  at  any  rate,  it  did,  when  you  chose  to  work 
evil  with  the  evil. 

IsMENE.  For  how  is  life  to  be  endured  by  me  alone  without 
her? 

Cbeon.    But  do  not  say  Aer,  for  she  is  no  longer. 

IsMENE.    But  will  you  kill  the  bride  of  your  own  son  ? 

Cbeon.    For  the  furrows  of  other  women  may  be  plowed. 

IsMENE.  Not  so,  at  least,  as  troth  was  plighted  'twizt  him 
and  her. 

Cbeon.    I  hate  bad  wives  for  my  sons. 

IsMENE.    O  dearest  HsBmon,  how  your  father  disallows  thee! 

Cbeon.  You  at  least  give  me  too  much  trouble,  both  you 
and  the  marriage  you  talk  of. 

IsMENE.    What !  will  you  deprive  your  own  son  of  her  ? 

Cbeon.  The  grave  was  destined  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
marriage. 

IsMENE.    'T  is  destined,  as  it  seems,  that  she  shall  die. 

Creon.  E'en  as  thou  thinkest,  so  L  Make  no  more  delay, 
but  conduct  her,  ye  slaves,  within ;  and  from  this  time  it  is 
fitting  that  these  women  should  not  be  left  at  liberty,  for  even 
the  bold  fly,  when  they  already  see  the  close  of  life  near. 

CnoRua    Blessed  are  they  to  whom  there  is  a  life  that  tastes 
not  of  misfortune ;  for  to  whomsoever  their  house  shall  have 
been  shaken  by  heaven,  nought  of  mischief  is  wanting,  lurking 
through  the  fulness  of  their   race;   like  as  when  beneath  the 
sea-traversing  malignant  Thracian  blasts  a  billow  runs  ovex 
the  marine  darkness,  it  stirs  up  from  the  deep  the  black  ao^ 
storm-tossed  shingle,  and  the  wave-lashed  shores  moan  wi^ 
the  roar.     I  see  the  ancient  sufferings  of  the  house  of  Labdao^iis 
following  on  the  sufferings  of  the  dead;  nor  does  one  gener*a- 
tion  quit  the  race,  but  some  one  of  the  gods  keeps  felling    i% 
nor  has  it  a  moment's  release.     For  now  what  light  was  spro^d 
above  the  last  root  in  the  house  of  (Edipus,  again  the  death/u/ 
dust  of  the  infernal  powers  sweeps  it  away,  and  phrensy  of 
words,  and  the  mad  fury  of  the  mind.     O  Jove !  what  daring 
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pride  of  mortals  can  control  thy  power,  which  neither  the  sleep 
which  leads  the  universe  to  old  age  ever  seizes,  nor  the  un- 
wearied months  of  the  gods?  Through  unwasting  time,  en- 
throned in  might,  thou  dwellest  in  the  glittering  blaze  of 
heaven!  For  the  future,  and  the  instant,  and  the  past,  this 
law  will  suffice:  nothing  comes  to  the  life  of  mortals  far  re- 
moved at  least  from  calamity.  For  much-deceitful  hope  is  a 
gratification  to  many,  and  to  many  the  beguilements  of  light- 
minded  love;  but  ruin  advances  on  man,  all-ignorant,  before 
that  he  touch  his  foot  with  the  warm  fire.  In  wisdom  hath  an 
illustrious  saying  been  by  some  one  set  forth :  That  evil  on  a 
time  appears  good  to  him  whose  mind  the  god  hurries  on  to 
judgment,  and  that  he  lives  for  a  brief  space  apart  from  its 
visitation. 

•  ••••••• 

CnoBua  0  Love !  unconquerable  in  the  fight  Love !  who 
lightest  on  wealth,  who  makest  thy  couch  in  the  soft  cheeks  of 
the  youthful  damsel,  and  roamest  beyond  the  seas,  and  mid  the 
rural  cots,  thee  shall  neither  any  of  the  immortals  escape,  nor 
of  men  the  creatures  of  a  day ;  but  he  that  feels  thee  is  that 
instant  maddened.  Thou  for  their  ruin  soduccst  the  minds  of 
the  just  to  injustice ;  thou  hast  stirred  up  this  strife  of  kindred 
men,  and  desire  revealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  beauteous  bride 
wins  the  victory,  desire  that  holds  its  seat  beside  the  mighty 
laws  in  rule;  for  the  goddess  Venus  wantons  imconquerable 
among  all.  But  now  already  I  too  am  borne  without  the  pale 
of  laws,  beholding  this  spectcale :  and  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  the  fountains  of  tears,  when  I  here  see  Antigone  pass- 
ing on  her  way  to  the  chamber  where  all  repose. 
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The  Battle  of  Tbafalgab. 

(From  "  The  Life  of  Nelson.") 

Soon  after  daylight  Nelson  came  upon  deck.  The  2l8t  of 
October  was  a  festival  in  his  family,  because  on  that  day  his  un- 
cle, Captain  Suckling,  in  the  ''  Dreadnought,"  with  two  other  lino- 
of-battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  of  four  sail  of 
the  line  and  tlirce  frigates.  Nelson,  with  that  sort  of  supersti- 
tion from  which  few  persons  are  entirely  exempt,  had  more  than 
once  expressed  his  persuasion  that  this  was  to  be  the  day  of  his 
battle  also ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  at  seeing  his  prediction 
about  to  be  verified.  The  wind  was  now  from  the  west,  light 
breezes,  with  a  long  heavy  swell.  Signal  was  made  to  bear 
down  upon  the  enemy  in  two  lines ;  and  the  fleet  set  all  sail. 
C6llingwood,  in  the  "  Royal  Sovereign,"  led  the  lee  line  of  thirteen 
ships  ;  the  "  Victory  "  led  the  weather  line  of  fourteen.  Having 
seen  that  all  was  as  it  should  be.  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  wrote  the  following  prayer :  — 

"  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  country, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it !  and  may 
humanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British 
fleet!  For  myself  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that 
made  me ;  and  may  His  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavors  for 
serving  my  country  faithfully !  To  Him  I  resign  myself,  and 
the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen,  Amen, 
Amen."  .  .  . 

Blackwood  went  on  board  the  "  Victory  "  about  six.  He  found 
Nelson  in  good  spirits,  but  very  calm ;  not  in  that  exhilaration 
which  he  had  felt  upon  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and  Copen- 
hagen :  he  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particularly  aimed 
at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for  death  with  almost  as  sure  an 
expectation  as  for  victory.  His  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  enemy.  They  tacked  to  the  northward,  and  formed  their 
line  on  the  larboard  tack  ;  thus  bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar 
and  St.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the  British,  and  keeping  the  port 
of  Cadiz  open  for  themselves.  This  was  judiciously  done ;  and 
Nelson,  aware  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  gave  them,  made 
signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 

Villeneuve  was  a  skilful  seaman  ;  worthy  of  serving  a  better 
master,  and  a  better  cause.     His  plan  of  defence  was  as  well  con* 
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ccived,  and  as  original,  as  the  plan  of  attack.  He  formed  the 
ileet  in  a  double  line ;  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a  cable's 
ienj^h  to  windward  of  her  second  ahead  and  astern.  Nelwm, 
certain  of  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  day,  asked  Blackwood  what 
he  should  consider  as  a  victory.  That  officer  answered,  that 
considering  the  handsome  way  in  which  battle  was  offered  by  the 
enemy,  their  apparent  determination  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength, 
and  the  situation  of  the  land,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  glorious 
result  if  fourteen  were  captured  He  replied :  "  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  twenty."  Soon  afterwards  he  asked  him, 
if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting.  Captain  Black- 
wood made  answer,  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet  seemed  very 
clearly  to  understand  what  they  were  about.  These  words  were 
scarcely  spoken  before  that  signal  was  made,  which  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  ap  the  language,  or  even  the  memory,  of  Eng- 
land shall  endure  ; —  Nelson's  last  signal :  — "  England  expecis 
EVEKY  MAN  TO  DO  HIS  duty!  '*  It  was  received  throughout  the 
fleet  with  a  shout  of  answering  acclamation,  made  sublime  by  the 
spirit  which  it  breathed,  and  the  feeling  which  it  expr^sed. 
**  Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  I  can  do  no  more.  We  must  trust 
to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our  cai^e. 
I  thank  God  for  this  great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty." 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  Admiral's  frock-coat,  bearing 
on  the  left  breast  four  stars,  of  the  different  orders  with  which 
he  was  invested.  Ornaments  which  rendered  him  so  conspic- 
uous a  mark  for  the  enemy  were  beheld  with  ominous  apprehen- 
sions by  his  officers.  It  was  known  that  there  were  riflemen  on 
board  the  French  ships ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  that 
his  life  would  be  particularly  aimed  at.  They  communicated 
their  fears  to  each  other ;  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Beatty,  spoke  to 
the  chaplain.  Dr.  Scott,  and  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  public  secretary, 
desiring  that  some  person  would  entreat  him  to  change  his 
dress,  or  cover  the  stars :  but  they  knew  that  such  a  request 
would  highly  displease  him.  "  In  honor  I  gained  them,"  he 
had  said,  when  such  a  thing  had  been  hinted  to  him  formerly, 
-*  and  in  honor  I  will  die  with  them."  Mr.  Beatty,  however, 
-vould  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  fear  of  exciting  displeas- 
ure, from  speaking  to  him  himself  upon  a  subject  in  which  the 
weal  of  England,  as  well  as  the  life  of  Nelson,  was  concerned,— 
but  he  was  ordered  from  the  deck  before  he  could  find  an 
opportunity.  This  was  a  point  upon  which  Nelson's  officers 
knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  remonstrate  or  reason  with  him ; 
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but  both  Blackwood  and  his  own  captam,  Hardy,  represented  to 
him  how  advantageous  to  the  fleet  it  would  be  for  him  to  keep 
out  of  action  as  long  as  possible ;  and  he  consented  at  last  to 
let  the  "  Leviathan  "  and  the  "  T<Sm4raire,"  which  were  sailing 
abreast  of  the  '•  Victory,"  be  ordered  to  pass  ahead.  Yet  even 
here  the  last  infirmity  of  this  noble  mind  was  indulged ;  for 
these  ships  could  not  pass  ahead  if  the  ^^  Victory "  continued 
to  carry  all  her  sail ;  and  so  far  was  Nelson  from  shortening 
sail,  that  it  was  evident  he  took  pleasure  in  pressing  on,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey  his  own  orders.  .  .  . 

The  French  Admiral,  from  the  "  Bucentaure,"  beheld  the 
new  manner  in  which  his  enemy  was  advancing — Nelson  and 
CoUingwood  each  leading  his  line ;  and  pointing  them  out  to 
bis  officers,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  that  such  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  Yet  Villcneuve  had  made  his 
own  dispositions  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  the  fleets  under  his 
command  waited  for  the  attack  with  perfect  coolness.  Ten 
minutes  before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire.  Eight  or  nine  of 
the  ships  immediately  ahead  of  the  '^  Victory,"  and  across  her 
bows,  fired  single  guns  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
yet  witliin  their  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived  that  their 
shot  passed  over  him,  he  desired  Blackwood,  and  Captain 
Prowse,  of  the  "  Sirius,"  to  repair  to  their  respective  frigates ; 
and,  on  their  way,  to  tell  all  the  captains  of  the  line-of-battle 
ships  that  he  depended  on  their  exertions ;  and  that,  if  by  the 
prescribed  mode  of  attack  they  found  it  impracticable  to  get 
into  action  immediately,  they  might  adopt  whatever  they  thought 
best,  provided  it  led  them  quickly  and  closely  alongside  an 
enemy.  As  they  were  standing  on  the  front  of  the  poop,  Black- 
wood took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  he  hoped  soon  to  return 
and  find  him  in  possession  of  twenty  prizes.  He  replied,  *'  God 
bless  you,  Blackwood  ;  I  shall  never  see  you  again !  " 

Nelson's  column  was  steered  about  two  points  more  to  the 
north  than  Collingwood's,  in  order  to  cut  oflf  the  enemy's  escape 
into  Cadiz :  the  lee  line,  therefore,  was  first  engaged.  "  See," 
cried  Nelson,  pointing  to  the  *'  Royal  Sovereign,"  as  she  steered 
right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut  through  it  astern 
of  the  "Santa  Ana,"  three-decker,  and  engaged  her  at  the 
muzzle  of  her  guns  on  the  starboard  side ;  "  see  how  that  noble 
fellow,  CoUingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  action ! "  CoUing- 
wood, delighted  at  being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  know- 
ing the  feelings  of  bis  Commander  and  old  friend,  turned  to 
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his  Captain,  and  exclaimed :  **  Botherham,  what  would  Nebon 
give  to  be  here  ?  "  Both  these  brave  officers,  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  thought  of  Nelson  with  gratitude,  for  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  on  tlie  preceding  day.  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  with  some  of  the  captains,  having  gone  on  board  the 
**  Victory  "  to  receive  instructions.  Nelson  inquired  of  him  where 
his  Captain  was  ;  and  was  told,  in  reply,  that  they  were  not 
upon  good  terms  with  each  other.  "  Terms ! "  said  Nelson ;  — 
"  good  terms  with  each  other  ! "  Immediately  he  sent  a  boat 
for  Captain  Botlierham ;  led  him,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  to 
CoUingwood,  and  saying,  —  "Look;  yonder  are  the  enemy!" 
bade  them  shake  hands  like  Englishmen. 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a  gun  at  a  time  at  the  *^  Vic- 
tory," till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had  passed  through  her  main 
topgallant  sail;  then  they  opened  their  broadsides,  aiming 
chiefly  at  her  rigging  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her  before 
she  could  close  with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had  hoisted  several 
flags,  lest  one  should  be  shot  away.  The  enemy  showed  no 
colors  till  late  in  the  action,  when  they  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  having  them  to  strike.  For  this  reason,  the  "  San- 
tissima  Trinidad,"  Nelson's  old  acquaintance,  as  he  used  to  call 
her,  was  distinguishable  only  by  her  four  decks;  and  to  the 
bow  of  this  opponent  he  ordered  the  "  Victory  "  to  be  steered. 
Meantime,  an  incessant  raking  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  ^  Vic- 
tory." The  Admiral's  secretary  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell; 
he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  while  conversing  with  Hardy. 
Captain  Adair  of  the  marines,  with  the  help  of  a  sailor,  endeav- 
ored to  remove  the  body  from  Nelson's  sight,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  Mr.  Scott ;  but  he  anxiously  asked :  "  Is  that  poor 
Scott  that 's  gone  ?  "  and  being  informed  that  it  was  indeed  so, 
exclaimed  :  "  Poor  fellow !  "  Presently,  a  double-headed  shot 
struck  a  party  of  marines,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  poop, 
and  killed  eight  of  them:  upon  which  Nelson  immediately 
desired  Captain  Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round  the  ship, 
that  they  might  not  siiiTer  so  much  from  being  together.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  a  shot  struck  tlie  fore-brace  bits  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy,  a 
splinter  from  the  bit  tearing  ofif  Hardy's  buckle,  and  bruising 
his  foot.  Both  stopped,  and  looked  anxiously  at  each  other: 
each  supposed  the  other  to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled, 
and  said  :  *'  This  is  too  warm  work.  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  "  Victory  "  had  not  yet  returned  a  single  gun ;  fifty  of 
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her  men  had  beeu  by  this  time  killed  or  wounded,  and  her  main 
topmast  with  all  her  studding-sails  and  their  booms  shot  away. 
Nelson  declared  that,  in  all  his  battles,  he  had  seen  nothing 
which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his  crew  on  this  occasion. 
At  four  minutes  after  twelve,  she  opened  her  fire  from  both 
sides  of  her  deck.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  the  enemy's  line 
without  running  on  board  one  of  tlieir  ships :  Hardy  informed 
him  of  this,  and  asked  him  which  he  would  prefer.  Nelson 
replied :  "  Take  your  choice,  Hardy,  it  does  not  signify  much." 
The  Master  was  ordered  to  put  the  helm  to  port,  and  the  "  Vic- 
tory *'  ran  on  board  the  "  Redoutable,"  just  as  her  tiller-ropes 
were  shot  away.  The  French  ship  received  her  with  a  broad- 
side ;  then  instantly  let  down  her  lower-deck  ports,  for  fear  of 
being  boarded  through  them,  and  never  afterwards  fired  a  great 
gan  during  the  action.  Her  tops,  like  those  of  all  the  enemy's 
ships,  were  filled  with  riflemen.  Nelson  never  placed  musketry 
in  bis  tops ;  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  practice :  not  merely 
because  it  endangers  setting  fire  to  the  sails,  but  also  because  it 
is  a  murderous  sort  of  warfare,  by  which  individuals  may  suffer, 
and  a  commander  now  and  then  be  picked  off,  but  which  never 
can  decide  the  fate  of  a  general  engagement.  .  .  . 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he 
expected.  Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to 
cease  firing  upon  the  ^'  Redoutable,"  supposing  that  she  had 
struck,  because  her  great  guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  she  carried 
no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fact. 
From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his 
death.  A  ball  fired  from  her  mizzen-top,  which,  in  the  then 
situation  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the 
epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in 
the  heat  of  the  action.  He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which 
was  covered  with  his  poor  secretary's  blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a 
few  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men  raising  him 
up.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy !  "  said  he.  — "I 
hope  not,"  cried  Hardy.  — "Yes  !"  he  replied  ;  "  my  back-bone 
is  shot  through  ! "  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they  were  carry  big  him  down 
the  ladder,  that  the  tiller-ropes,  which  had  been  shot  away,  were 
not  yet  replaced,  and  ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rove 
immediately  :  —  then,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he 
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took  out  his  handkerchief  and  covered  his  face  and  his  stars. 
Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges  of  honor  from  the  enemy, 
England,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive  with 
sorrow  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was 
crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men,  over  whose  bodies  he 
was  with  some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  ihe 
midshipman's  birth.  It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  exammation, 
that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This,  however,  was  concealed  from 
all  except  Captain  Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and  the  medical  attend- 
ants. He  himself  being  certain,  from  the  sensation  in  his  back, 
and  the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  momently  within  his  breast,  that 
no  human  care  could  avail  him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should 
leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful ; 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  you  can  do  nothing  for  me."  —  All  that  could 
be  done  was  to  fan  him  with  paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him 
lemonade  to  alleviate  his  intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain, 
and  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action,  which 
now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a  ship  struck,  the  crew 
of  the  "  Victory  "  hurraed  ;  and  at  every  hurra,  a  visible  expres- 
sion of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes,  and  marked  the  countenance,  of 
the  dying  hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy ; 
and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  for,  could  not  leave  the 
deck.  Nelson  feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and 
repeatedly  cried  :  "  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He  must 
be  killed !  He  is  surely  dead ! "  —  An  hour  and  ten  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  time  when  Nelson  received  his  wound,  before 
Hardy  could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence ;  Hardy 
in  vain  struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  most  painful 
and  yet  sublimest  moment.  "  Well,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson ;  "  how 
goes  the  day  with  us  ?  "  —  "  Very  well,"  replied  Hardy ;  ^  ten 
ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and  show  an 
intention  to  bear  down  on  the  '  Victory.'  I  have  called  two  or 
three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them 
a  drubbing."  —  "I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "  none  of  our  ships  have 
struck  ?  "  Hardy  answered, "  There  was  no  fear  of  that."  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke  of  himself.  ^^  I  am  a  dead  man. 
Hardy,"  said  he :  "I  am  going  fast :  —  it  will  be  all  over  witii 
mc  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady  TT^mfl^ 
have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  ma*^ 
observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  would  hold  oat  p 
of  life.  **  Oh  no  ! "  he  replied :  "  it  is  imposd 
shot  through.     Beatty  will  tell  you  so." 
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once  more,  shook  hands  with  him;   and  with  a  heart  almost 
bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone;  and 
Nelson,  having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him : 
*^  You  know  I  am  gone.  I  know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in 
mj  breast "  —  putting  his  hand  on  his  left  side  —  ^^  which  tells 
me  so."  And  upon  Beattj's  inquiring  whether  his  pain  was 
very  great,  he  replied,  '^  so  great,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead. 
Yet,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  one  would  like  to  live  a  little 
longer  too  ! "  And  after  a  few  minutes,  in  the  same  undertone, 
he  added  —  "  What  would  become  of  poor  Ladj  Hamilton  if  she 
knew  my  situation ! "  Next  to  his  country,  she  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left 
the  cockpit,  returned ;  and  again  taking  the  hand  of  his  dying 
friend  and  commander,  congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a 
complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  enemy  were  taken  he  did 
not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them  distinctly ;  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least.  "  That 's  well,"  cried  Nelson ;  "  but 
I  bargained  for  twenty."  And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice,  he  said : 
"  Anchor,  Hardy ;  anchor."  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that 
Admiral  Gollingwood  would  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  affairs.  "  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy,"  said  the  dying  Nelson, 
ineffectually  endeavoring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed ;  "  do 
you  anchor."  His  previous  order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had 
shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this.  Presently, 
calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Don't  throw 
me  overboard :  "  and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  by  his 
parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  King  to  order  otherwise. 
Then  reverting  to  private  feelings :  "  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady 
Hamilton,  Hardy :  take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton.  —  Kiss  me, 
Hardy,"  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  cheek  :  and 
Nelson  said,  "  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty!"  Hardy  stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  knelt  again,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  ^^  Who  is  that?" 
said  Nelson  ;  and  being  informed,  he  replied  :  "  God  bless  you. 
Hardy  ! "     And  Hardy  then  left  him  —  for  ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and 
•iidf  ^  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck  ;  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone." 

indeed,  rapidly  approaching.     He  said  to  the  chap- 

^  have  not  been  a  great  sinner : "  and  after  a 

"ber  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my 

'^j  to  my  country."     His  articulation 
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now  became  difficult;  but  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say, 
•*  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty ! "  These  words  he  repeat- 
edly pronounced ;  and  they  were  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four,  —  three  hoars 
and  a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound.  .  .  • 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as  something  more 
than  a  public  calamity :  men  started  at  the  intelligence,  and 
turned  pale,  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
An  object  of  our  admiration  and  affection,  of  our  pride  and  of 
our  hopes,  was  suddenly  taken  from  us  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  never,  till  then,  known  how  deeply  we  loved  and  reverenced 
him.    What  the  country  had  lost  in  its  great  naval  hero — the 
greatest  of  our  own  and  of  all  former  times  —  was  scarcely  takem. 
into  the  account  of  grief.     So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he  per-> 
formed  his  part,  that  the  maritime  war,  after  the  battle  of  Traf — 
algar,  was  considered  at  an  end :  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  wer^ 
not  merely  defeated,  but  destroyed:  new  navies  must  be  buil^^ 
and  a  new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the  possibilit^r 
of  their  invading  our  shores  could  again  be  contemplated.    I^ 
was  not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish  reflection  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  our  loss  that  we  mourned  for  him :  the  general  aorro^r 
was  of  a  higher  character.    The  people  of  England  grieved  th&t 
funeral   ceremonies,  and   public  monuments,  and   posthumous 
rewards,  were  all  which  they  could  now  bestow  upon  him,  wham 
the  King,  the   Legislature,  and   the   nation  would   have  alike 
delighted  to  honor ;  whom  every  tongue  would   have  blessed ; 
whose  presence  in  every  village  through  which  he  might  have 
passed  would  have  wakened  the  church  bells,  have  given  school- 
boys a  holiday,  have  drawn  children  from  their  sports  to  gaze 
upon  him,  and  "  old  men  from  the  chimney  corner "  to  look 
upon  Nelson  ere  they  died.     The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  cele- 
brated, indeed,  with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but  they  were 
without  joy  ;  for  such  already  was  the  glory  of  the  British  Navy, 
through  Nelson's  surpassing  genius,  that  it  scarcely  seemed  to 
receive  any  addition  from  the  most  signal  victory  that  ever  was 
achieved  upon  the  seas :  and  the  destruction  of  this  mighty  fleet, 
by  which  all  the  maritime  schemes  of  France  were  totally  frua* 
trated,  hardly  appeared  to  add  to  our  security  or  strength ;  for, 
while  Nelson  was  living,  to  watch  the  combined  squadrons  of 
the  enemy,  we  felt  ourselves  as  secure  as  now,  when  they  wcr* 
no  longer  in  existence. 

There  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances  njK? 
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opening  the  body,  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  might  liaya 
attained,  like  his  father,  to  a  good  old  age.  Yet  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose  work  was  done ;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  lamented,  who  died  so  full  of  honors,  and  at  the 
height  of  human  fame.  The  most  triumphant  death  is  that  of 
the  martyr ;  the  most  awful  that  of  the  martyred  patriot ;  the 
most  splendid  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory :  and  if  the 
chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's 
translation,  he  could  scarcely  have  departed  in  a  brighter  blaze 
of  glory.  He  has  left  us,  not  indeed  his  mantle  of  inspiration, 
but  a  name  and  an  example,  which  are  at  this  hour  inspiring 
thousands  of  the  youth  of  England :  —  a  name  which  is  our 
pride,  and  an  example  which  will  continue  to  be  our  shield  and 
our  strength. 

The  Inohoapb  Rock. 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock, 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  Inchcape  Bock ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  BeU. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  Bell  on  the  Inchcape  Bock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Bock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Bock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay ; 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  round. 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen, 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green : 
Sir  Balph  the  Bover  walked  his  deck, 
And  he  flxed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck* 
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He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring ; 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing: 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess^ 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inohcape  float : 
Quoth  he,  '*  My  men,  put  out  the  boat^ 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I  'U  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok/^ 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat^ 

And  he  cut  thd  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float 

Down  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound; 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around : 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  ^  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Book 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothof 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sailed  away; 
He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plundered  storey 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high : 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day ; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand ; 
So  dark  it  is,  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  ^^  It  will  be  lighter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

"  Canst  hear,"  said  one,  ^  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  BelL" 

They  hear  no  sound ;  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along^ 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock: 
"  0  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  I " 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair. 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair : 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 
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But,  even  in  his  dying  fear, 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear,  ^ 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knelL 


The  Battle  op  Blenhseh. 

It  was  a  summer  evening ; 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh,  — 
'"T  is  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"I  find  them  in  the  garden, 
For  there 's  many  hereabout ; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plow. 
The  plowshare  turns  them  out : 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

**Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about,** 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries ;  — 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ;  — 
''Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.** 

''It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
*'  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out : 
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But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 
<'  That 't  was  a  famous  victory. 

**  My  father  lived  at  Bleuheim  then, 

YoD  little  stream  hard  by  : 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

**  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby,  died  : 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

^  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun : 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be. 
After  a  famous  victory. 

"  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  won, 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene." 

<*  Why,  't  was  a  very  wicked  thing ! '' 
Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,"  quoth  he: 

"  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  Duke, 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

••But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?*' 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 

^  But 't  was  a  famous  victory." 


The  Cataract  of  Lodors. 

"  How  does  the  Water 
Come  down  at  Lodore  ?  " 
My  little  boy  asked  me 

Thus  once  on  a  time  ; 
And  moreover  he  tasked  me 
To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 
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Anon  at  the  word. 
There  first  came  one  daughter^ 
And  then  came  another, 
To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother. 
And  to  hear  how  the  Water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar, 
As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 
For  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 
And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing, 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 

In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

From  its  fountains 

In  the  mountains, 

Its  rills  and  its  gills,  — 

Through  moss  and  through  brake 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

For  awhile  till  it  sleeps 

In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  thence  at  departing, 

Awakening  and  st.arting, 

It  runs  through  the  reeds, 

And  away  it  proceeds 

Through  meadow  and  glade, 

In  sun  and  in  shade, 

And  through  the  wood-shelter. 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-skurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 

And  there  it  lies  darkling  ; 

Now  smoking  and  frothing 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 

Till,  in  this  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent. 

It  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  Cataract  strong 
'WQdm  znii.  —  86 
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Then  plunges  along^ 

Striking  and  raging. 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among) 

Rising  and  leaping. 

Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing. 

Flying  and  flinging, 

Writhing  and  ringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound  I 
Smitiug  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in ; 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dipping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  going, 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
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And  whitening  and  brightening. 
And  quiveriug  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 
And  thundering  and  floundering ; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
Ajid  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping^ 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  S')  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar; 
And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore* 
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SouYESTBE,  ]£mile,  a  French  dramatist  and  essayist;  born  at 
Morlaix,  Brittany,  April  16, 1806;  died  at  Paris,  July  6, 1854.  He 
studied  law,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  practice.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  a  drama,  "  The  Siege  of  Missolonghi/'  In  1836  he 
brought  out  his  study  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
his  native  province  ("  Les  Derniers  Bretons  "),  which  was  successfoL 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  soon  achieved  success  as  a  contributor  to  the 
leading  Parisian  publications.  His  best  works  were :  "  The  Con- 
fessions of  a  Workman,"  "The  Red  Mansion,"  "Travels  in  Fini»- 
terre,"  "  The  Greased  Pole,"  and  "  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  ToitB," 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  "  An  Attic  Philosopher.'' 


What  Wb  May  Lbabn  by  Looeikg  out  of  Window. 

(From  "An  Attic  PhUosopher.") 

March  3d. 

A  POET  has  said  that  life  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow  ;  he  woald 
better  have  compared  it  to  a  night  of  fever !  What  alternate 
fits  of  restlessness  and  sleep !  what  discomfort !  what  sudden 
starts  !  what  ever-returning  thirst !  what  a  chaos  of  mournful  or 
confused  fancies !  Always  between  sleep  and  wakefulness ;  one 
seeks  in  vain  for  repose,  and  stops  short  on  the  brink  of  action. 
Two-thirds  of  human  existence  are  wasted  in  hesitation,  and  the 
last  third  in  repenting. 

When  I  say  human  existence^  I  mean  my  own  !  We  are  so 
made  that  each  of  us  regards  himself  as  the  mirror  of  the  com- 
munity :  what  passes  in  our  minds  infallibly  seems  to  us  the 
history  of  the  universe.  Every  man  is  like  the  drunkard,  who 
reports  an  earthquake  because  he  feels  himself  staggering. 

And  why  am  I  uncertain  and  restless  —  I,  a  poor  day 
laborer  in  the  world  —  who  fill  an  obscure  station  in  a  corner 
of  it,  and  whose  work  it  avails  itself  of  without  heeding  the  work- 
man ?  I  wish  to  tell  you,  my  unseen  friend,  for  whom  the«e 
lines  are  written  ;  my  unknown  brother,  on  whom  the  solitary 
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call  in  sorrow;  my  imaginary  confidant,  to  whom  all  mono* 
logues  are  addressed,  and  who  is  but  the  shadow  of  our  own 
conscience. 

A  great  event  has  happened  in  my  life !  In  the  midst  of  the 
monotonous  way  along  which  I  was  travelling  quietly  and  with- 
out thinking  of  it  a  cross-road  has  suddenly  opened.  Two  roads 
present  themselves,  and  I  must  choose  between  them.  One  is 
only  the  continuation  of  that  I  have  followed  till  now  ;  the  other 
is  wider,  and  exhibits  wondrous  perspectives.  On  the  first  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,  but  also  little  to  hope ;  on  the  other,  great 
dangers  and  great  fortune.  In  a  word,  the  question  is,  to  know 
if  I  shall  give  up  the  humble  office  in  which  I  thought  to  die,  for 
one  of  those  bold  speculations  in  which  chance  alone  is  banker  I 
Ever  since  yesterday  I  have  consulted  with  myself ;  I  have  com- 
pared, and  I  remain  undecided. 

Where  shall  I  find  any  light  —  who  will  advise  me  ? 

Sunday  4^A.  —  See  the  sun  coming  out  from  the  thick  fogs 
of  winter ;  spring  announces  its  approach  ;  a  soft  breeze  blows 
over  the  roofs,  and  my  wallflower  begins  to  blossom  again. 

We  are  near  that  sweet  season  of  fre%h  green^  of  which  the 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  sang  with  so  much  feeling :  — > 

'T  is  now  the  gladsome  month  of  May, 
And  all  things  are  in  new  array. 
My  heart  is  yours,  dear  lady,  pray 
Renew  it  by  thy  love. 

The  chirping  of  the  sparrows  calls  me  :  they  claim  the  crumbs 
I  scatter  to  them  every  morning.  I  open  my  window,  and  the 
prospect  of  roofs  opens  out  to  me  in  all  its  splendor. 

He  who  has  only  lived  on  a  first  floor  has  no  idea  of  the 
picturesque  variety  of  such  a  view.  He  has  never  contemplated 
the  interlacing  of  these  tile-colored  summits ;  he  has  not 
followed  with  his  eyes  these  gutter-valleys,  where  the  fresh  attic 
gardens  wave,  the  deep  shadows  which  evening  spreads  over  the 
slated  slopes,  and  the  sparkling  of  windows  which  the  setting 
sun  has  kindled.  He  has  not  studied  the  flora  of  these  civilized 
Alps,  carpeted  with  lichens  and  mosses  ;  he  does  not  know  the 
thousand  inhabitants  which  people  them,  from  the  microscopic 
insect  to  the  domestic  cat  —  that  Reynard  of  the  roofs  who  is 
always  on  the  prowl,  or  in  ambush ;  he  has  not  witnessed  the 
thousand  aspects  of  a  clear  or  a  cloudy  sky,  nor  the  thousand 
effects  of  light,  which  make  these  high  regions  a  theatre  with 
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ever-changing  scenes !  How  many  times  have  my  days  of 
leisure  passed  away  in  contemplating  this  wondrous  sight;  in 
discovering  its  darker  or  brighter  episodes  ;  in  seeking,  in  short, 
in  this  unknown  world  for  the  impressions  of  travel  that  wealthj 
tourists  seek  for  lower  down ! 

Nine  o'clock.  —  But  why,  then,  have  not  my  winged  neigbbon 
picked  up  the  crumbs  I  have  scattered  for  them  before  my  win- 
dow ?  I  see  them  fly  away,  come  back,  perch  upon  the  ledg^ 
of  the  windows,  and  chirp  at  the  sight  of  the  feast  they  are 
usually  so  ready  to  devour !  It  is  not  my  presence  that  frightens 
them  ;  I  have  accustomed  them  to  eat  out  of  my  hand.  Then, 
why  is  this  fearful  suspense  ?  I  look  around  carefully :  the 
roof  is  clear,  the  windows  near  are  closed.  I  crumble  the  bread 
that  remains  from  my  breakfast  to  attack  them  by  a  larger 
feast.  Their  chirpings  redouble,  they  bend  down  their  heada, 
the  boldest  fly  near,  but  without  daring  to  alight. 

Let  us  go,  my  sparrows  are  the  victims  of  one  of  the  foolish 
panics  which  make  the  funds  fall  at  the  Bourse !  It  is  plain 
that  birds  are  not  more  reasonable  than  men ! 

With  this  reflection  I  was  about  to  shut  my  window,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  perceived,  in  a  spot  of  sunshine  on  my  right, 
the  shadow  of  two  pricked-up  ears  ;  then  a  paw  advanced,  then 
the  head  of  a  tomcat  showed  itself  at  the  corner  of  the  gutter. 
The  cunning  fellow  was  lying  there  in  wait,  hoping  the  crumbs 
would  bring  him  some  game. 

And  I  had  accused  my  guests  of  cowardice!  I  was  so 
sure  that  no  danger  could  menace  them!  I  thought  I  had 
looked  well  everywhere !  I  had  only  forgotten  the  comer  be- 
hind me ! 

In  life,  as  on  the  roofs,  how  many  misfortunes  come  from 
having  forgotten  a  single  corner  ! 

Ten  o'clock,  —  I  cannot  leave  mv  window ;  the  rain  and  the 
cold  have  kept  it  shut  so  long,  that  I  must  reconnoitre  all  the 
environs  to  be  able  to  take  possession  of  them  again.  My  eyes 
search  in  succession  all  the  points  of  that  confused  horizon, 
passing  on  or  stopping  according  to  what  is  seen  there. 

Ah!  see  the  windows  upon  which  they  formerly  loved  to 
rest ;  they  are  those  of  two  unknown  neighbors,  whose  diflFerent 
habits  they  have  long  remarked. 

One  is  a  poor  workwoman,  who  rises  before  daylight,  and 
whose  profile  is  shadowed  upon  her  little  muslin  window  cur- 
tain far  into  the  night;  the  other  is  a  young  lady  singer,  whose 
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Tooal  flourishes  from  time  to  time  reach  my  attic.  When  their 
windows  are  open,  that  of  the  workwoman  discovers  a  humble 
but  decent  abode ;  the  other,  an  elegant  interior.  But  to-day 
a  crowd  of  tradespeople  throng  the  latter :  they  take  down  the 
silk  hangings  and  carry  off  the  furniture,  and  I  now  remember 
that  the  young  singer  passed  under  my  window  this  morning 
with  her  veil  down,  and  walking  with  the  hasty  step  of  one  who 
suffers  some  inward  trouble.  Ah !  1  divine  it  all.  Her  means 
are  exhausted  in  elegant  fancies,  or  have  been  taken  away  by 
some  unexpected  misfortune,  and  now  she  has  fallen  from 
luxury  to  indigence.  While  the  little  room  of  the  workwoman 
is  kept  in  order,  and  is  modestly  furnished  by  her  steady  toil, 
that  of  the  singer  is  become  the  property  of  brokers.  The  one 
sparkled  a  moment  borne  on  the  wave  of  prosperity ;  the  other 
coasts  along  slowly  but  surely  in  a  laborious  mediocrity. 

Alas !  is  there  not  here  a  lesson  for  us  all  ?  Is  it  really  in 
hazardous  experiments,  at  the  end  of  which  we  meet  with 
wealth  or  ruin,  that  the  wise  man  should  employ  his  years  of 
strength  and  freedom  ?  Ought  he  to  consider  life  as  a  regular 
employment  which  brings  its  daily  wages,  or  as  a  game  which 
decides  his  future  in  a  few  throws  ?  Why  seek  the  risk  of  ex- 
treme chances  ?  For  what  end  hasten  to  riches  by  dangerous 
roads  ?  Is  it  really  certain  that  happiness  is  the  prize  of  bril- 
liant successes,  rather  than  of  a  wisely  accepted  poverty?  Ah ! 
if  men  but  knew  in  what  a  small  dwelling  joy  can  lodge  and 
how  little  it  costs  to  furnish  it ! 

Iheelve  o^ clock.  —  I  have  been  walking  up  and  down  my  attic 
for  a  long  time,  with  my  arms  folded  and  my  eyes  on  the 
ground!  My  doubt  increases  like  a  shadow  which  darkens 
more  and  more  some  bright  space ;  my  fears  multiply,  and  the 
uncertainty  becomes  every  instant  more  painful  to  me !  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  decide  to-day,  and  before  the  evening !  I 
hold  the  dice  of  my  future  in  my  hand,  and  I  dare  not  cast 
them. 

Three  o^ clock.  — The  sky  has  become  cloudy,  and  a  cold 
wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  west ;  all  the  windows  which  were 
opened  to  the  sunshine  of  a  beautiful  day  are  shut  again.  Only 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  lodger  on  the  topmost 
floor  has  not  yet  left  his  balcony. 

One  recognizes  the  soldier  by  his  martial  step,  his  gray 
moustaches,  and  the  ribbon  which  decorates  his  buttonhole. 
Indeed,  one  could  divine   as  much  from  his  attentive  care  of 
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the  little  garden  which  ornaments  his  aerial  balcony ;  for  there 
are  two  things  especially  loved  by  all  old  soldiers  —  flowers  and 
children.  They  have  been  so  long  obliged  to  look  upon  the 
earth  as  a  field  of  battle,  and  so  long  cut  off  from  the  peaceful 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  lot,  that  they  seem  to  begin  life  at  an  age 
when  others  end  it  The  tastes  of  their  early  years,  which 
were  arrested  by  the  stem  duties  of  war,  suddenly  break  out 
again  with  their  white  hairs,  and  are  like  the  savings  of  youtli 
which  they  spend  again  in  old  age.  Besides,  condemned  to  be 
destroyers  for  so  long,  they  perhaps  find  a  secret  joy  in  cre- 
ating and  seeing  life  spring  up  again.  Agents  of  unbending 
force,  they  permit  themselves  to  be  more  easily  charmed  by  a 
pleasing  weakness ;  and  the  watching  over  the  frail  germs  of 
life  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty  for  these  old  workmen  of 
death. 

Therefore  the  cold  wind  has  not  driven  my  neighbor  from 
his  balcony.  He  is  digging  up  the  earth  in  his  green  boxes, 
and  carefully  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  scarlet  nasturtium,  con- 
volvulus, and  sweet  pea.  Henceforth  he  will  come  every  day  to 
watch  for  their  first  sprouting,  to  protect  the  young  shoots  from 
noxious  weed  or  insect,  to  arrange  the  strings  for  the  tendrils 
to  climb  by,  and  carefully  to  regulate  their  supply  of  water 
and  heat ! 

How  much  labor  to  bring  in  the  harvest!  For  that,  how 
many  times  shall  I  see  him  brave  cold  or  heat,  wind  or  sun,  as 
he  docs  to-day !  But  then,  in  the  hot  summer  days,  when  the 
blinding  dust  whirls  through  our  streets,  when  tiie  eye,  daz- 
zled by  the  glare  of  white  plaster,  knows  not  where  to  rest,  and 
the  glowing  roofs  reflect  their  burning  heat  upon  us,  the  old 
soldier  will  sit  in  his  arbor  and  perceive  nothing  but  green 
leaves  and  flowers  around  him,  and  will  breathe  the  air  fresh- 
ened by  a  perfumed  shade.  His  assiduous  care  will  be  re- 
warded at  last 

To  enjoy  the  flower,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  and  tend 
the  growth. 

Four  o'clock.  —  The  cloud  which  has  been  gathering  in  the 
horizon  for  a  long  time  has  taken  a  darker  hue ;  it  thunders 
loudly,  and  the  rain  pours  down !  Those  who  are  walking  and 
are  caught  in  it  fly  in  every  direction,  with  laughter  and  with 
cries. 

I  always  find  particular  amusement  in  these  "save  himself 
who  can  "  caused  by  a  sudden  storm.     It  seems  as  if  each  one. 
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when  fhoB  taken  by  surprise,  loses  the  factitious  character  the 
world  or  habit  has  given  him,  and  appears  in  his  true  nature. 

See,  for  example,  that  big  man  with  deliberate  step,  who 
suddenly  forgets  his  indifference  made  to  order,  and  rims  like 
a  school-boy !  He  is  a  thrifty  city  gentleman,  who,  with  all  his 
fashionable  airs,  is  afraid  to  spoil  his  hat 

That  pretty  lady  yonder,  on  the  contrary,  whose  looks  are 
so  modest,  and  whose  dress  is  so  elaborate,  slackens  her  pace 
with  the  increasing  storm.  She  seems  to  find  pleasure  in 
braving  it,  and  does  not  think  of  her  velvet  cloak  spotted  by 
the  hail!    She  is  evidently  a  lioness  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Here,  a  young  man  who  was  passing  stops  to  catch  some  of 
the  hailstones  in  his  hand,  and  examines  them.  By  his  quick 
and  business-like  walk  just  now,  yon  would  have  taken  him  for 
a  tax-gatherer  on  his  rounds,  but  he  is  a  young  savant,  study- 
ing the  effects  of  electricity.  And  those  boys  who  leave  their 
ranks  to  run  after  the  sudden  gusts  of  a  March  whirlwind; 
those  girls,  just  now  so  demure,  and  who  now  fiy  with  bursts  of 
laughter ;  those  national  guards,  who  quit  the  martial  attitude 
of  their  days  of  duty,  to  take  refuge  under  a  porch!  The 
storm  has  caused  all  these  transformations. 

See,  it  increases !  The  hardiest  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter. 
I  see  every  one  rushing  towards  the  shop  in  front  of  my  win- 
dow, which  a  bill  announces  is  to  let.  It  is  for  the  fourth  time 
within  a  few  months.  A  year  ago  all  the  skill  of  the  joiner  and 
the  art  of  the  painter  were  employed  in  beautifying  it,  but  the 
carelessness  of  successive  tenants  has  already  destroyed  their 
work;  the  cornices  of  the  front  are  disfigured  by  mud;  the 
arabesques  on  the  doorway  are  spoiled  by  bills  posted  upon 
them  to  announce  the  sale  of  the  effects.  The  splendid  shop 
has  lost  some  of  its  beauty  with  each  change  of  the  tenant. 
See  it  now  empty,  and  left  open  to  the  passers-by.  How  much 
does  its  fate  resemble  that  of  so  many  who,  like  it,  only  change 
their  master  to  hasten  the  faster  to  ruin ! 

I  am  struck  by  this  last  reflection :  since  the  morning  every- 
thing seems  to  speak  to  me,  to  give  me  the  same  warning. 
Everything  says:  "Take  care!  be  content  with  your  happy 
poverty;  happiness  can  only  be  retained  by  constancy;  do  not 
forsake  your  old  patrons  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
unknown ! " 

Are  they  the  outward  objects  which  speak  thus,  or  does  the 
warning  come  from  within  ?     Is  it  not  I  myself  who  give  this 
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language  to  all  that  surrounds  me  ?  The  world  is  but  an  ui- 
strument,  to  which  we  give  sound  at  will.  But  what  does  it 
signify  if  it  teaches  us  wisdom  ?  The  low  voice  which  speab 
in  our  breasts  is  always  a  friendly  voice,  for  it  tells  us  what  ve 
are — that  is  to  say,  what  is  our  capability.  Bad  conduct  re- 
sults, for  the  most  part,  from  mistaking  our  calling.  There 
are  so  many  fools  and  knaves,  because  there  are  so  few  men 
who  know  themselves.  The  question  is  not  to  discover  what 
will  suit  us,  but  for  what  we  are  suited ! 

What  should  I  do  in  the  midst  of  these  experienced  finan- 
cial adventurers  ?  I  am  a  poor  sparrow,  born  among  the  house- 
tops, and  should  always  fear  the  enemy  hidden  in  the  dark 
comer;  I  am  a  prudent  workman,  and  should  think  on  the 
luxury  of  the  singer  who  so  suddenly  disappeared ;  I  am  a  timid 
observer,  and  should  call  to  mind  the  flowers  so  slowly  raised 
by  the  old  soldier,  or  the  shop  brought  to  ruin  by  constant 
change  of  masters.  Away  from  me,  ye  banquets,  over  which 
hangs  the  sword  of  Damocles !  I  am  a  country  mouse.  I  wish 
to  eat  my  nuts  and  cheese  seasoned  with  security. 

And  why  this  insatiable  craving  for  riches  ?  Does  a  man 
drink  more  when  he  drinks  from  a  large  glass  ?  From  whence 
comes  that  universal  dread  of  mediocrity,  the  fruitful  mother 
of  peace  and  liberty  ?  Ah !  there  is  the  evil  which,  above 
every  other,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  both  public  and  private 
education  to  anticipate !  If  that  were  got  rid  of,  what  treasons 
would  be  shunned,  how  much  less  deceit,  what  a  chain  of  dis- 
orders and  crimes  would  be  forever  broken!  We  award  the 
prize  to  charity,  and  to  self-sacrifice ;  but,  above  all,  let  us 
award  it  to  moderation,  for  it  is  the  great  social  virtue.  Even 
when  it  does  not  create  the  others,  it  stands  instead  of  them. 

Six  0^ clock,  —  I  have  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  enterprise  and  have  declined  their  offer! 
This  decision  has  restored  my  peace  of  mind.  I  stopped  sing- 
ing, like  the  cobbler,  as  long  as  I  entertained  the  hope  of 
riches:  it  is  gone,  and  happiness  is  come  back. 

0  beloved  and  gentle  Poverty !  pardon  me  for  having  for  a 
moment  wished  to  fly  from  thee,  as  I  would  from  want  Stay 
here  forever  with  thy  charming  sisters.  Pity,  Patience,  Sobriety, 
and  Solitude ;  be  ye  my  queens  and  my  instructors ;  teach  me 
the  stern  duties  of  life ;  remove  far  from  my  abode  the  weak- 
ness of  heart,  and  giddiness  of  head,  which  follow  prosperity. 
Holy  Poverty !  teach  me  to  endure  without  complaining,  to  im- 
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part  without  grudging,  to  seek  the  end  of  life  higher  than  in 
pleasure,  farther  off  than  in  power.  Thou  givest  the  body 
strength,  thou  makest  the  soul  firm ;  and,  thanks  to  thee,  this 
life,  i )  which  the  rich  attach  themselves  as  to  a  rock,  becomes 
a  bark  of  which  death  may  cut  the  cable  without  awakening 
despair.  Continue  to  sustain  me,  0  thou  whom  Christ  hath 
called  Bleued! 
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SUSAN  MARR  SPALDING. 

Spalding,  Susan  (Mabb),  an  American  poet;  born  at  Bath, 
Maine.  Her  childhood  was  mainly  passed  in  New  York  City,  and 
she  was  married  early  to  Mr.  Spalding.  Soon  after  this  they 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where,  since  her  husband's  death,  which 
occurred  not  long  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Spalding  has  since 
lived.  She  has  published  <<The  Wings  of  Icarus,  and  Other 
Poems.'' 

A  MlBBOB. 

Thou  art  a  mountain  stately  and  serene, 

Eising  majestic  o'er  each  earthly  thing, 

And  I  a  la^e  that  round  thy  feet  do  cling, 
Kissing  thy  garment's  hem,  unknown,  unseen. 
I  tremble  when  the  tempests  darkly  screen 

Thy  face  from  mine.    I  smile  when  sunbeams  fling 
Their  bright  arms  round  thee.    When  the  blue  heavens  lean 

Upon  thy  breast,  I  thrill  with  bliss,  O  King! 
Thou  canst  not  stoop,  —  we  are  too  far  apart ; 
I  may  not  climb  to  reach  thy  mighty  heart : 

Low  at  thy  feet  I  am  content  to  be. 
But  wouldst  thou  know  how  great  indeed  thou  art, 

Bend  thy  proud  head,  my  mountain  love,  and  see 

How  all  thy  glories  shine  again  in  me  1 

Fatb. 

Two  shall  be  bom  the  whole  wide  world  apart* 

And  speak  in  different  tongues,  and  have  no  thought 

Each  of  the  other's  being,  and  no  heed . 

And  these  o'er  unknown  seas,  to  unknown  lands. 

Shall  cross,  escaping  wreck,  defying  death ; 

And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 

And  bend  each  wandering  step  to  this  one  end,—* 

That  one  day  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet 

And  read  life's  meaning  in  each  other's  eyes. 
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And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of  lift^ 
So  nearly  side  by  side  that  should  one  turn 
Eyer  so  little  space  to  left  or  rights 
They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged  face  to  Immj 
And  yet  with  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet. 
With  groping  hands  that  never  clasp^  and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  to  ears  that  never  hear. 
They  seek  each  other  all  their  weary  days^ 
And  die  unsatisfied.  —  And  this  is  Fate, 


The  Second  Place. 

Unto  my  loved  ones  have  I  given  all : 
The  tireless  service  of  my  willing  hands. 

The  strength  of  swift  feet  running  to  their  call. 
Each  pulse  of  this  fond  heart  whose  love  commandB 

The  busy  brain  unto  their  use ;  each  grace. 
Each  gift,  the  flower  and  fruit  of  life.     To  me 
They  give,  with  gracious  hearts  and  tenderly^ 

The  second  place. 

Such  joy  as  my  glad  service  may  dispense. 
They  spend  to  make  some  brighter  life  more  blest ; 

The  grief  that  comes  despite  my  frail  defence, 
They  seek  to  soothe  upon  a  dearer  breast. 

Love  veils  his  deepest  glories  from  my  face ; 
I  dimly  dream  how  fair  the  light  may  be 
Beyond  the  shade  where  I  hold,  longingly. 

The  second  place. 

And  yet 't  is  sweet  to  know  that  though  I  make 
No  soul's  supremest  bliss,  no  life  shall  lie 

Buined  and  desolated  for  my  sake, 
Nor  any  heart  be  broken  when  I  die. 

And  sweet  it  is  to  see  my  little  space 

Grow  wider  hour  by  hour ;  and  gratefully 
I  thank  the  tender  fate  that  granteth  me 

The  second  place. 
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JAMES  SPEDDINQ. 

Spkdding,  James,  an  English  biographer ;  bom  at  Miiehonse, 
near  Bassenthwaite,  Cumberland,  June  26, 1808 ;  died  in  St.  George's 
Hospital,  London,  March  9, 1881.     For  a  number  of  years  he  held 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  English  Government,  and  in  1843  he 
visited  the  United  States  as  Lord  Ashburton's  private  secretary.  In 
1857-59  he  put  forth,  in  conjunction  with  E.  L.  Ellis  and  D.  D. 
Heath,  an  edition  of  the  "  Works  of  Francis  Bacon."    As  a  supple- 
ment to  this,  Mr.  Spedding  published  the  <<  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,"  in  seven  volumes  (1861-74),  and  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Francis  Bacon  "  (1878),  in  two  volumes.    Upon  the  preparation  of 
these  works  was  lavished  the  labor  of  nearly  a  score  of  years.   Other 
works  of  his  are,  "Publishers  and  Authors  "  (1867) ;  "Reviews and 
Discussions"  (1879);  "  Evenings  with  a  Reviewer "  (1881) ;  Studies 
in  "English  History"  (with  J.  Gairdner)  (1881). 


Lord  Bacok. 

When  Lord  Macanlay,  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate  historical 
and  biographical  inquiry,  described  Bacon  as  a  man,  who,  being 
intrusted  with  the  highest  gifts  of  Heaven,  habitually  abused 
them  for  the  poorest  purposes  of  earth  —  hired  them  out  for 
guineas,  places,  and  titles  in  the  service  of  injustice,  covetous- 
ness,  and  oppression,  —  adding  that  he  (Lord  Macanlay)  had 
nevertheless  no  doubt  that  his  name  would  be  named  with  rev- 
erence to  the  latest  ages  and  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  we  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  opinion  if 
we  allow  it  to  pass  without  a  protest.  If  the  later  ages  believe 
his  description  of  the  man  to  be  correct,  I  hope  for  my  own 
part  that  they  will  not  name  the  name  of  that  man  with  rever- 
ence ;  it  would  be  a  gross  abuse  either  of  the  word  or  of  the 
thing.  But  it  is  still  possible  that  they  will  adopt  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  character. 

The  other  actions  on  which  Lord  Macaulay's  interpretation 
is  founded  have  been  fully  and  I  believe  correctly  related :  ana 
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(the  eTidence  being  now  within  anybody's  reach)  they  must  be 
left  to  produce  their  impression. 

To  me,  so  far  from  seeming  to  justify  his  theory  of  the  char- 
acter, they  do  not  seem  to  be  reconcilable  with  it ;  if  Bacon  had 
been  such  a  man  as  he  takes  him  for,  he  would  have  acted  dif- 
ferently t  almost  every  crisis  which  offered  him  a  choice.  Nor 
do  I  beaeve  that  they  would  have  suggested  such  a  theory  to 
anybody,  were  it  not  for  the  discredit  which  the  transactions 
revealed  by  his  impeachment  threw  back  upon  all  passages  of 
his  life.  It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  those  transac- 
tions alone  —  if  Lord  Macaulay^s  interpretation  of  them  be 
accepted  in  its  full  extent  —  would  deprive  his  name  of  all  title 
to  anything  that  could  be  called  ^^  reverence,"  —  his  services  in 
the  field  of  philosophy  and  literature  notwithstanding.  And  as 
all  turns  upon  the  question  whether  his  offence  implied  the  per- 
Tcrsion  of  justice  for  the  sake  of  reward,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
coss  the  grounds  of  that  interpretation  more  particularly. 

The  records  of  Parliament  tell  distinctly  and  almost  deci- 
sively in  Bacon's  favor.  They  show  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  conviction  did  encourage  suitors  to  attempt  to  get  his  decrees 
set  aside ;  that  several  such  attempts  were  made,  but  that  they 
all  failed ;  —  thereby  strongly  confirming  the  popular  tradition 
reported  b^  Aubrey,  —  "  His  favorites  took  bribes ;  but  his  Lord- 
ship always  gave  judgment  secundum  cequum  et  bonum.  His 
decrees  in  Chancery  stand  firm.  There  are  fewer  of  his  decrees 
reversed  than  anv  other  Chancellor." 

If  on  the  other  hand  they  were  reversed  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  we  must  surely  have  had  some  news 
of  it  Yet  I  cannot  suppose  that  either  Hale  himself  or  his 
editor,  who  prefaces  the  tract  with  an  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject,  had  heard  of  any  such  proceeding.  They 
could  not  but  have  mentioned  it  if  they  had. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  I  may  conclude  either 
that  the  decrees  mentioned  by  Lord  Hale  were  considered  as  ipso 
facto  set  aside  by  the  admission  of  corruption  (which  could 
hardly  be,  and  even,  if  it  were,  could  not  be  taken  to  prove  more 
than  is  admitted  in  the  confession)  ;  or  that  he  used  the  words 
loosely,  meaning  only  that  they  were  easily  allowed  to  be  called 
in  question  (which  might  be  true,  and  yet  upon  question  they 
mie:ht  all  be  found  just)  ;  or,  lastly,  that  he  was  speaking  without 
book.    And  either  way  I  may  still  ask,  where  is  the  evidenee  ol 
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justice  perverted  ?  Till  some  evidence  is  produced  to  that  efiPeet 
I  may  still  believe  Bacon's  own  judgment  u[>on  his  own  case  to 
be  true.  He  expressed  it  on  two  occasions  ;  privately,  indeed, 
but  clearly  and  unequivocally.  The  first  was  in  his  letter  to 
Buckingham,  written  from  the  Tower  on  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
1621 ;  in  which,  after  entreating  him  to  procure  his  discharge 
and  not  let  him  die  in  that  disgraceful  place,  he  proceeds  :  — 

^^  And  when  I  am  dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one 
tenor,  a  true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one  that  was 
never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor  unsafe,  no  (I  will  say 
it),  nor  unfortunate  counsel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could 
ever  make  other  than  a  trust  and  honest  and  thrice-loving  friend 
to  your  Lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknowledge  the  sentence 
just,  and  for  reformation's  sake  fit,  the  justest  Chancellor  that 
hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time." 

This  was  written  in  the  season  of  his  deepest  distress.     The 
other  occasion  I  cannot  date.     But  I  take  the  words  to  express 
his  deliberate  judgment  imparted  to  the  confidential  friend  of 
his  latter  days;  —  imparted  privately,  and   (it  would  almost 
seem)  under  some  injunction  to  keep  it  private ;  for  Dr.  Bav- 
ley,  whose  affectionate  reverence  preserved  the  record,  took  the 
precaution  to  write  it  in  a  cipher,  and  never  published  or  alluded 
to  it  in  print.     It  is  found  in  a  commonplace  book,  begun  appa^ 
ently  soon  after  Bacon's  death,  and  containing  memoranda  of 
various  kinds,  most  of  them,  especially  in  the  earlier  part,  re- 
lating to  him  and  his  works.     The  first  few  pages  are  filled 
almost  entirely   with  apothegms;  two  or  three  of  which  were 
written  in  a  simple  cipher,  the  Greek  character  being  used  for 
the  consonants,  and  the  first  five  numerals  for  the  vowels;  the 
rest  in  Rawley's  usual  hand.     Opposite   to   many  of  them  is 
written  "  stet,"   with  a  number  aflixed  :  which  means  no  doubt 
that  they  were  to  be  included  in  the  collection  of  Bacon's  apo- 
thegms which  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  "  Resuscitatio."     At  the  top  of  the  first  page  stands  this 
sentence,  written  in  the  cipher  and  not  marked  or  numbered,  a 
sentence  which  I  suppose  Rawley  had  been  forbidden  to  pub- 
lish, but  could  not  allow  to  perish :  — 

"I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fiftr 
years.  But  it  was  the  justest  censure  in  Parliament  that  was 
these  two  hundred  years." 

Now  if  instead  of  Lord  Macaulay's  view  of  the  case  the  later 
agea  should  accept  Bacon's  own  Cand  although  he  was  a  partj 
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80  deeply  interested,  I  really  believe  it  to  be  mucli  fiie  more 
impartial  of  the  two,  —  self-loye  in  a  mind  which  finds  its 
highest  pleasure  in  knowing  and  believing  the  truth  being  far 
less  fatid  to  fairness  of  judgment  than  the  love  of  rhetorical 
effect  in  a  mind  rhetorically  disposed)  —  they  will  escape  the 
other  difficulties,  and  without  refusing  to  believe  anything  to 
his  disadvantage  of  which  there  is  any  pretence  of  proof,  they 
may  nevertheless  "  name  his  name  with  reverence,"  as  that  of 
a  man  to  be  respected  for  his  moral,  as  well  as  respected  for 
his  intellectual,  qualities.  For  if  his  acts  of  corruption  did  not 
involve  injustice  or  oppression  to  either  party,  whether  in  the 
form  of  extortion  or  deception  or  false  judgment,  they  were 
acts  compatible,  —  not  indeed  with  the  highest  moral  condition, 
for  a  more  sensitive  morality  joined  with  so  clear  a  judgment 
would  have  started  at  and  shrunk  from  them,  —  but  certainly 
with  a  high  condition  of  all  the  other  moral  virtues.  A  man 
may  be  guilty  of  them  and  yet  be  just  and  brave  and  temperate 
and  truthful  and  patient  and  diligent  and  generous  and  liberal 
and  unselfish  ;  he  might  have  ^^  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  meekness,  long-suiTering ; "  he  might  be  for- 
bearing and  forgiving,  without  ^^  bitterness  or  wrath  or  anger 
or  clamor  or  evil  speaking  or  malice  ; "  he  might  be  a  man  who 
**  fulfilled  the  law  "  by  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself.  I  could 
£eel  respect  for  the  moral  condition  of  such  a  man  though  I 
tiioaght  in  some  things  he  had  been  negligent,  thoughtless,  or 
faulty,  just  as  I  can  feel  respect  for  the  intellect  of  a  man  who 
18  wise  in  most  things  though  he  may  have  made  mistakes  in 
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HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Sfbnceb,  Hebbebt,  an  eminent  English  philosoplier ;  bom  it 
Derby,  April  27,  1820.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  eiTil 
engineer;  but  abandoned  that  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to 
studying  the  problems  of  social  life,  contributing  largely  to  peri- 
odicals. His  principal  works  are:  ^'The  Proper  Sphere  of  Gor- 
emment'^  (1843);  "Over-Legislation '*  (1864);  "Principles  of 
Psychology ''  (1856) ;  "  Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Fbjsi* 
car'  (1861);  "Essays:  Scientific,  Political,  and  SpecoktiTe' 
(1868-63);  "Principles  of  Biology**  (1864-67);  "The  Study  of 
Sociology**  (1873);  "Classification  of  the  Sciences**  (1874);  •Sins 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  **  (1876) ;  "  The  Principles  of  Socidoar/ 
Vol.  I.  (1876);  "The  Data  of  Ethics**  (1879);  "Ceremonial  Insfr 
tutions**  (1879);  "Political  Institutions*'  (1882);  "Man  Venus 
the  State**  (1884);  "Ecclesiastical  Institutions**  (1885);  "The 
Factors  of  Organic  Evolution  **  (1887) ;  "  An  Epitome  of  Synth^e 
Philosophy**  (1889);  "Justice**  (1891);  "Induction  of  Ethics'* 
(1892);  "Ethics  of  Individual  Life**  (1892);  "Negative  Benefi. 
cence'*  (1893);  "Positive  Beneficence**  (1S9S).  His  works  hare 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  that  on  "  Education  **  being  len* 
dered  into  all  of  the  European  languages,  including  Greek,  and 
into  Japanese  and  Chinese. 


Moral  Education. 

(From  "Education.") 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
dogma,  that  ^^  all  children  are  bom  good.'*  On  the  whole,  the 
opposite  dogma,  untenable  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  less  wide  of  the 
truth.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  those  who  think  that,  by  skilful 
discipline,  children  may  be  made  altogether  what  they  should 
be.  Contrariwise,  we  are  satisfied  that  though  imperfections 
of  nature  may  be  diminished  by  wise  management,  they  cannot 
be  removed  by  it.  The  notion  that  an  ideal  humanity  might  be 
forthwith  produced  by  a  perfect  system  of  edacataon,  is  near 
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mkin  to  that  shadowed  forth  in  the  poems  of  Shelley,  that  would 
mankind  give  up  their  old  institutions,  prejudices,  and  errors, 
all  the  eyils  in  the  world  would  at  once  disappear:  neither 
notion  being  acceptable  to  such  as  have  dispassionately  studied 
human  afiFairs. 

Not  that  we  are  without  sympathy  with  those  who  entertain 
these  too  sanguine  hopes.  Enthusiasm,  pushed  even  to  fanati- 
cism, is  a  useful  motive-power  —  perhaps  an  indispensable  one. 
It  is  clear  that  the  ardent  politician  would  never  undergo  the 
labors  and  make  the  sacrifices  he  does,  did  he  not  believe  that 
the  reform  he  fights  for  is  the  one  thing  needful.  But  for  his 
conviction  that  drunkenness  is  the  root  of  almost  all  social  evils, 
the  teetotaller  would  agitate  far  less  energetically.  In  philan- 
thropy as  in  other  things  great  advantage  results  from  division 
of  labor ;  and  that  there  may  be  division  of  labor,  each  class  of 
pbilauthropists  must  be  more  or  less  subordinated  to  its  function 
—  must  have  an  exaggerated  faith  in  its  work.  Hence,  of  those 
who  regard  education,  intellectual  or  moral,  as  the  panacea,  we 
may  say  that  their  uudue  expectations  are  not  without  use ;  and 
that  perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  beneficent  order  of  things  that  their 
confidence  cannot  be  shaken. 

Even  were  it  true,  however,  that  by  some  possible  system  of 
moral  government  children  could  be  moulded  into  the  desired 
form ;  and  even  could  every  parent  be  duly  indoctrinated  with 
this  system ;  we  should  still  be  far  from  achieving  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  system 
presupposes,  on  the  part  of  adults,  a  degree  of  intelligence,  of 
goodness,  of  self-control,  possessed  by  no  one.  The  great  error 
made  by  those  who  discuss  questions  of  juvenile  discipline,  is  in 
ascribing  all  the  faults  and  difficulties  to  the  children,  and  none 
to  the  parents.  The  current  assumption  respecting  family  gov- 
ernment, as  respecting  national  government,  is,  that  the  virtues 
are  with  the  rulers  and  the  vices  with  the  ruled.  Judging  by 
educational  theories,  men  and  women  are  entirely  transfigured 
in  the  domestic  relation.  The  citizens  we  do  business  with,  the 
people  we  meet  in  the  world,  we  all  know  to  be  very  imperfect 
creatures.  In  the  daily  scandals,  in  the  quarrels  of  friends,  in 
bankruptcy  disclosures,  in  lawsuits,  in  police  reports,  we  have 
constantly  thrust  before  us  the  pervading  selfishness,  dishonesty, 
brutality.  Yet  when  we  criticise  nursery  management,  and  can- 
vass the  misbehavior  of  juveniles,  we  habitually  take  for  granted 
that  these  culpable  men  and  women  are  free  from  moral  delin- 
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quency  In  the  treatment  of  their  offspring !    So  far  is  fli&i  frooi 
the  truth,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  parental  nds- 
conduct  is  traceable  a  great  part  of  the  domestic  disorder  com- 
monlj  ascribed  to  the  perversity  of  children.    We  do  not  assert 
this  of  the  more  sympathetic  and  relf-restrained,  among  whom 
we  hope  most  of  onr  readers  may  be  classed,  but  we  assert  it  of 
the  mass.    What  kind  of  moral  discipline  is  to  be  expected  from 
a  mother  who,  time  after  time,  angrily  shakes  her  infant  because 
it  will  not  suckle  her,  which  we  once  saw  a  mother  do  ?    How 
much  love  of  justice  and  generosity  is  likely  to  be  instilled  by  a 
father  who,  on  having  his  attention  drawn  by  his  child's  scream 
to  the  fact  that  its  finger  is  jammed  between  the  window-sadi 
and  the  sill,  forthwith  begins  to  beat  the  child  instead  of  releas- 
ing it  7    Yet  that  there  are  such  fathers  is  testified  to  us  by  an 
eye-witness.    Or,  to  take  a  still  stronger  case,  also  vouched 
for  by  direct  testimony  —  what  are  the  educational  prospects 
of  the  boy  who,  on  being  taken  home  with  a  dislocated  tiiigfa, 
is  saluted  with  a  castigation  ?    It  is  true  that  these  are  extreme 
instances  —  instances  exhibiting  in  human  beings  that  blind 
instinct  which  impels  brutes  to  destroy  the  weakly  and  injured 
of  their  own  race.    But  extreme  though  they  are,  they  typify 
feelings  and  conduct  daily  observable  in  many  families.    Who 
has   not  repeatedly  seen  a  child  slapped  by  nurse   or  ps^ 
ent  for  a  fretfulness  probably  resulting  from  bodily  derange- 
ment ?   Who  when  watching  a  mother  snatch  up  a  fallen  little 
one,  has  not  often  traced,  both  in  the  rough  manner  and  in  the 
sharply-uttered  exclamation  —  "You  stupid  little  thing!"  — 
an  irascibility  foretelling  endless  future  squabbles?    Is  there 
not  in  the  harsh  tones  in  which  a  father  bids  his  children  be 
quiet,  evidence  of  a  deficient  fellow-feeling  with  them?    Are 
not  the  constant,  and  often  quite  needless,  thwartings  that  the 
young  experience  —  the  injunctions  to  sit  still,  which  an  active 
child  cannot  obey  without  suffering  great  nervous  irritation,  the 
commands  not  to  look  out  of  the  window  when  travelling  by 
railway,  which  on  a  child  of  any  intelligence  entails  seriooi 
deprivation  —  are  not  these  thwartings,  we  ask,  signs  of  a 
terrible  lack  of  sympathy  ?    The  truth  is,  that  the  difficulties 
of  moral  education  are  necessarily  of  dual  origin  —  necessarily 
result  from  the  combined  faults  of  parents  and  children.    If 
hereditary  transmission  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  every  natnraltft 
knows  it  to  be,  and  as  our  daily  remarks  and  current  proverbs 
admit  it  to  be ;  then  on  the  average  of  cases,  the  defects  ot 
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childrein  mirror  the  defects  of  their  parents ;  —  on  the  ftTerage 
of  ciaes,  we  say,  because,  complicated  as  the  results  are  by  ^e 
transmitted  traits  of  remoter  ancestors,  the  correspondence  is 
not  special  but  only  general.  And  if,  on  the  average  of  cases, 
this  inheritance  of  defects  exists,  then  the  evil  passions  which 
parents  have  to  check  in  their  children  imply  like  evil  passions 
in  themselves:  hidden,  it  may  be,  from  the  public  eye;  or 
perhaps  obscured  by  other  feelings ;  but  still  there.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  general  practice  of  any  ideal  system  of  discipline 
is  hopeless :  parents  are  not  good  enough. 

Moreover,  even  were  there  methods  by  which  the  desired  end 
could  be  at  once  effected,  and  even  had  fathers  and  mothers 
sufficient  insight,  sympathy,  and  self-command  to  employ  these 
methods  consistency,  it  might  still  be  contended  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  reform  family  discipline  faster  than  other  things 
are  reformed.  What  is  it  that  we  aim  to  do  ?  Is  it  not  that 
education  of  whatever  kind  has  for  its  proximate  end  to  prepare 
a  child  for  the  business  of  life  —  to  produce  a  citizen  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  well  conducted,  is  also  able  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world  ?  And  does  not  making  his  way  in  the 
world  (by  which  we  mean,  not  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  but 
of  the  means  requisite  for  properly  bringing  up  a  family)  — 
does  not  this  imply  a  certain  fitness  for  the  world  as  it  now  is  7 
And  if  by  any  system  of  culture  an  ideal  human  being  could  be 
produced,  is  it  not  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  fit  for  the 
world  as  it  now  is  ?  May  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  suspect  that 
his  too  keen  sense  of  rectitude,  and  too  elevated  standard  of 
conduct,  would  make  life  alike  intolerable  and  impossible? 
And  however  admirable  the  results  might  be,  considered  individu- 
ally, would  it  not  be  self-defeating  in  so  far  as  society  and 
posterity  are  concerned  ?  It  may,  we  think,  be  argued  with  much 
reason,  that  as  in  a  nation  so  in  a  family,  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment is,  on  the  whole,  about  as  good  as  the  general  state  of 
numan  nature  permits  it  to  be.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  average  character  of  the  people  de- 
termines the  quality  of  the  control  exercised.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  in  both  cases  amelioration  of  the  average  character 
leads  to  an  amelioration  of  system ;  and  further,  that  were  it 
possible  to  ameliorate  the  system  without  the  average  character 
being  first  ameliorated,  evil,  rather  tiian  good,  would  follow.  It 
may  be  urged  that  such  degree  of  harshness  as  children  now 
experience  from  their  parents  and  teachers,  is  but  a  preparatioD 
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for  that  greater  harshness  which  thej  will  meet  witii  on  enter- 
ing the  world ;  and  that  were  it  possible  for  parents  and  teachen 
to  behare  towards  them  with  perfect  equity  and  entire  sympatby, 
it  would  but  intensify  the  sufferings  which  the  selfishness  of 
men  must,  in  after  life,  inflict  on  them. 

^  But  does  not  this  prove  too  much  ? "  some  one  will  ask. 
'^If  no  system  of  moral  culture  can  forthwith  make  childien 
altogether  what  they  should  be ;  if,  even  were  there  a  system 
that  would  do  this,  existing  parents  are  too  imperfect  to  cany  it 
out ;  and  if  even  could  such  a  system  be  successfully  carried  out, 
its  results  would  be  disastrously  incongruous  with  the  present 
state  of  society ;  does  it  not  follow  that  a  reform  in  the  system 
now  in  use  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable?''  No.  It 
merely  follows  that  reform  in  domestic  government  must  go  on, 
pari  p(i»8u,  with  other  reforms.  It  merely  follows  that  methods 
of  discipline  neither  can  be  nor  should  be  ameliorated,  except  bj 
instalments.  It  merely  follows  that  the  dictates  of  abstract  ree* 
titude  will,  in  practice,  inevitably  be  subordinated  by  the  present 
state  of  human  nature  —  by  the  imperfections  alike  of  children, 
of  parents,  and  of  society ;  and  can  only  be  better  fulfilled  as  the 
general  character  becomes  better. 

"  At  any  rate,  then,"  may  rejoin  our  critic,  "  it  is  clearly 
useless  to  set  up  any  ideal  standard  of  family  discipline.  There 
can  be  no  advantage  in  elaborating  and  recommending  methods 
that  are  in  advance  of  the  time."  Again  we  must  contend  for 
the  contrary.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  political  government, 
though  pure  rectitude  may  be  at  present  impracticable,  it  is 
requisite  to  know  where  the  right  lies,  so  that  the  changes  we 
make  may  be  towards  the  right  instead  of  away  from  it ;  so  in 
the  case  of  domestic  government,  an  ideal  must  be  upheld,  that 
there  may  be  gradual  approximations  to  it.  We  need  fear  no  evil 
consequences  from  the  maintenance  of  such  an  ideal.  On  the 
average  the  constitutional  conservatism  of  mankind  is  always 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  change.  So  admirable  are 
the  arrangements  of  things  that  until  men  have  grown  up  to  the 
level  of  a  higher  belief,  they  cannot  receive  it :  nominally,  they 
may  hold  it,  but  not  virtually.  And  even  when  the  truth  gets 
recognized,  the  obstacles  to  conformity  with  it  are  so  persistent 
as  to  outlive  the  patience  of  philanthropists  and  even  philoso- 
phers. We  may  be  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  the  many  difficulties 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  normal  government  of  children,  will 
always  put  an  adequate  check  upon  the  efforts  to  realize  it 
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Mannebs  and  Fashion. 

(From  **  UlimtnticMiB  of  UnivezBAl  Pmgw.*) 

That  the  association  between  political  independence  and  in- 
dependence of  personal  conduct  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  to-day 
onlj,  we  may  see  alike  in  the  appearance  of  Franklin  at  the 
French  court  in  plain  clothes,  and  in  the  white  hats  worn  by 
the  last  generations  of  radicals.  Originality  of  nature  is  sure 
to  show  itself  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  mention  of  Oeorge 
Fox's  suit  of  leather,  or  Festalozzi's  school  name,  ^^  Harry  Odd- 
ity," will  at  once  suggest  the  remembrance  that  men  who  have 
in  great  things  diverged  from  the  beaten  track,  have  frequently 
done  so  in  small  things  likewise.  Minor  illustrations  of  this 
truth  may  be  gathered  in  almost  every  circle.  We  believe  that 
whoever  will  number  up  his  reforming  and  rationalist  acquaint- 
ances, will  find  among  them  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of 
those  who  in  dress  or  behavior  exhibit  some  degree  of  what  the 
world  calls  eccentricity. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  men  of  revolutionary  aims  in  politics  or 
religion  are  commonly  revolutionists  in  custom  also,  it  is  not  less 
a  fact  that  those  whose  office  it  is  to  uphold  established  arrange- 
ments in  State  and  Church  are  also  those  who  most  adhere  to 
the  social  forms  and  observances  bequeathed  to  us  by  past  gen- 
erations. Practices  elsewhere  extinct  still  linger  about  the 
headquarters  of  government.  The  monarch  still  gives  assent 
to  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  old  French  of  the  Normans ;  and 
Norman  French  terms  are  still  used  in  law.  Wigs  such  as  those 
we  see  depicted  in  old  portraits,  may  yet  be  found  on  the  heads 
of  judges  and  barristers.  The  Beefeaters  at  the  Tower  wear  the 
costume  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  body-guard.  The  university  dress 
of  the  present  year  varies  but  little  from  that  worn  soon  after  the 
Reformation.  The  claret-colored  coat,  knee-breeches,  lace  shirt- 
frills,  ruffles,  white  silk  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes,  which  once 
formed  the  usual  attire  of  a  gentleman,  still  survive  as  the  court 
dress.  And  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  at  lev^  and  drawing- 
rooms,  the  ceremonies  are  prescribed  with  an  exactness,  and 
enforced  with  a  rigor,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Can  we  consider  these  two  series  of  coincidences  as  accidental 
and  unmeaning?  Must  we  not  rather  conclude  that  some  neces- 
sary relationship  obtains  between  them  ?  Are  there  not  such 
things  as  a  constitutional  conservatism,  and  a  constitutional 
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tendenoj  to  change  ?  Is  there  not  a  daao  which  dings  to  Ae 
old  in  all  things ;  and  another  class  so  in  love  with  progress  as 
often  to  mistake  novelty  for  improvement?  Do  we  not  find 
some  men  readj  to  bow  to  established  authority  of  whatever 
kind ;  while  others  demand  of  every  sach  authority  its  reason, 
and  reject  it  if  it  fails  to  justify  itself  ?  And  must  not  the  minds 
thus  contrasted  tend  to  become  respectively  conformist  and  non- 
conformist, not  only  in  politics  and  religion,  but  in  other  things? 
Submission,  whether  to  a  government,  to  the  dogmas  of  ecdesi- 
astics,  or  to  that  code  of  behavior  which  society  at  large  has  set 
up,  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature ;  and  the  sentiment  which 
induces  resistance  to  the  despotism  of  rulers,  civil  or  spiritual, 
likewise  induces  resistance  to  the  despotism  of  the  world's 
opinion.  Look  at  them  fundamentally,  and  all  enactmmts, 
alike  of  the  legislature,  the  consistory,  and  the  saloon, — all 
regulations  formal  or  virtual,  —  have  a  common  character:  they 
are  all  limitations  of  man's  freedom.  '^  Do  this  —  Refrain  from 
that,"  are  the  blank  formulas  into  which  they  may  all  be  written: 
and  in  each  case  the  understanding  is  that  obedience  will  bring 
approbation  here  and  paradise  hereafter ;  while  disobedience 
will  entail  imprisonment,  or  sending  to  Coventry,  or  eternal 
tormente,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  if  restraints,  however  named, 
and  through  whatever  apparatus  of  means  exercised,  are  one  in 
their  action  upon  men,  it  must  happen  that  those  who  are  patient 
under  one  kind  of  restraint  are  likely  to  be  patient  under  an- 
other ;  and  conversely,  that  those  impatient  of  restraint  in  gen- 
eral, will  on  the  average  tend  to  show  their  impatience  in  all 
directions. 

That  Law,  Religion,  and  Manners  are  thus  related  —  that 
their  respective  kinds  of  operation  come  under  one  generalizsr 
tion  —  that  they  have  in  certain  contrasted  characteristics  of 
men  a  common  support  and  a  common  danger — will,  however, 
be  most  clearly  seen  on  discovering  that  they  have  a  conmion 
origin.  Little  as  from  present  appearances  we  should  suppose 
it,  we  shall  yet  find  that  at  first  the  control  of  religion,  the  con- 
trol of  laws,  and  the  control  of  manners,  were  all  one  control. 
However  inci'edible  it  may  now  seem,  we  believe  it  to  be  de- 
monstrable that  the  rules  of  etiquette,  the  provisions  of  the 
statute-book,  and  the  commands  of  the  Decalogue,  have  grown 
from  the  same  root.  If  we  go  far  enough  back  into  the  ages  of 
primeval  Fetishism,  it  becomes  manifest  that  originally  Deitf, 
Chief,  and  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  were  identical.    To  make 
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good  these  positions,  and  to  show  their  bearing  on  what  is  to 
follow,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  traverse  ground  that  is  in 
part  somewhat  beaten,  and  at  first  sight  irrelevant  to  our  topic. 
We  will  pass  over  it  as  quickly  as  consists  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  argument. 

That  the  earliest  social  aggregations  were  ruled  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  strong  man,  few  dispute.  That  from  the  strong 
man  proceeded  not  only  monarchy,  but  the  conception  of  a  Gk)d, 
few  admit ;  much  as  Carlyle  and  others  have  said  in  evidence 
of  it.  If,  however,  those  who  are  imable  to  believe  this  will 
lay  aside  the  ideas  of  God  and  man  in  which  they  have  been 
educated,  and  study  the  aboriginal  ideas  of  them,  they  will  at 
least  see  some  probability  in  the  hypothesis.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  before  experience  had  yet  taught  men  to  distinguish 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  and  while  they  were 
ready  on  the  slightest  suggestion  to  ascribe  unknown  powers  to 
any  object  and  make  a  fetish  of  it,  their  conceptions  of  humanity 
and  its  capacities  were  necessarily  vague,  and  without  specific 
limits.  The  man  who,  by  unusual  strength  or  cunning,  achieved 
something  that  others  had  failed  to  achieve,  or  something  which 
they  did  not  understand,  was  considered  by  them  as  differing 
from  themselves ;  and  as  we  see  in  the  belief  of  some  Polyne- 
sians that  only  their  chiefs  have  souls,  or  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  that  their  nobles  were  divine  by  birth,  the  ascribed 
difference  was  apt  to  be  not  one  of  degree  only,  but  one  of  kind* 

Let  them  remember  next,  how  gross  were  the  notions  of 
Gk)d,  or  rather  of  gods,  prevalent  during  the  same  era  and  after- 
wards :  how  concretely  gods  were  conceived  as  men  of  specific 
aspects  dressed  in  specific  ways ;  how  their  names  were  literally 
•*  the  strong,"  "  the  destroyer,"  "  the  powerful  one ; "  how,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scandinavian  mjrthology,  the  "sacred  duty  of 
blood  revenge  "  was  acted  on  by  the  gods  themselves ;  and  how 
they  were  not  only  human  in  their  vindictiveness,  their  cioielty, 
and  their  quarrels  with  each  other,  but  were  supposed  to  have 
amours  on  earth,  and  to  consume  the  viands  placed  on  their 
altars.  Add  to  which,  that  in  various  mythologies  —  Greek, 
Scandinavian,  and  others  —  the  oldest  beings  are  giants ;  that 
according  to  a  traditional  genealogy,  the  gods,  demigods,  and  in 
some  cases  men,  are  descended  from  these  after  the  human 
fashion ;  and  that  while  in  the  East  we  hear  of  sons  of  God  who 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  the  Teutonic 
myths  tell  of  unions  between  the  sons  of  men  and  the  daughters 
of  the  gods. 
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Let  tihem  remember,  too,  that  at  first  the  idea  of  death  dif* 
fered  widely  from  that  which  we  have ;  that  there  are  still  tribes 
who  on  the  decease  of  one  of  their  number  attempt  to  make  the 
corpse  stand,  and  put  food  into  his  mouth ;  that  the  Peruyiani 
had  feasts  at  which  the  mummies  of  their  dead  incas  presided, 
when,  as  Prescott  says,  they  paid  attention  ^^  to  these  insensible 
remains  as  if  they  were  instinct  with  life ; "  that  among  the 
Fejees  it  is  believed  that  every  enemy  has  to  be  killed  twice; 
that  the  Eastern  Pagans  give  extension  and  figure  to  the  soul, 
and  attribute  to  it  all  the  same  substances,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
of  which  our  bodies  are  composed ;  and  that  it  is  the  custom 
among  most  barbarous  races  to  bury  food,  weapons,  and  trinkets 
along  with  the  dead  body,  under  the  manifest  belief  that  it  will 
presently  need  them. 

Lastly,  let  them  remember  that  the  other  world,  as  origi* 
nally  conceived,  is  simply  some  distant  part  of  this  world ;  some 
Elysian  fields,  some  happy  hunting-ground,  —  accessible  even  to 
the  living,  and  to  which,  after  death,  men  travel  in  anticipation 
of  a  life  analogous  in  general  character  to  that  which  they  led 
before.  Then,  co-ordinating  these  general  facts,  —  the  ascription 
of  unknown  powers  to  chiefs  and  medicine-men ;  the  belief  in 
deities  having  human  forms,  passions,  and  behavior ;  the  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  death  as  distinguished  from  life;  and 
the  proximity  of  the  future  abode  to  the  present,  both  in  posi- 
tion and  character,  —  let  them  reflect  whether  they  do  not  almost 
unavoidably  suggest  the  conclusion  that  the  aboriginal  god  is 
the  dead  chief ;  the  chief  not  dead  in  our  sense,  but  gone  away, 
carrying  with  him  food  and  weapons  to  some  rumored  region  of 
plenty,  some  promised  land  whither  he  had  long  intended  to  lead 
his  followers,  and  whence  he  will  presently  return  to  fetch  them. 

This  hypothesis,  once  entertained,  is  seen  to  harmonize  with 
all  primitive  ideas  and  practices.  The  sons  of  the  deified  chief 
reigning  after  him,  it  necessarily  happens  that  all  early  kings 
are  held  descendants  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  fact  that  alike  in 
Assyria,  Egypt,  among  the  Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  ancient 
Britons,  kings'  names  were  formed  out  of  the  names  of  the 
gods,  is  fully  explained. 

From  this  point  onwards  these  two  kinds  of  authority,  at  first 
complicated  together  as  those  of  principal  and  agent,  become 
slowly  more  and  more  distinct.  As  experience  accumulates,  and 
ideas  of  causation  grow  more  precise,  kings  lose  their  supernat- 
ural attributes ;  and  instead  of  Ood-king,  become  God-descended 
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king,  God-appointed  king,  the  Lord's  anointed,  the  vicegerent  of 
Heaven,  ruler  reigning  by  divine  right.  The  old  theory,  how- 
ever, long  clings  to  men  in  feeling  after  it  has  disappeared  in 
name ;  and  ^'  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king "  that  even  now, 
many  on  first  seeing  one  feel  a  secret  surprise  at  finding  him 
an  ordinary  sample  of  humanity.  The  sacredness  attaching  to 
royalty  attaches  afterwards  to  its  appended  institutions,  —  to 
legislatures,  to  laws.  Legal  and  illegal  are  synonymous  with 
right  and  wrong ;  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  held  unlimited ; 
and  a  lingering  faith  in  governmental  power  continually  gener- 
ates unfounded  hopes  from  its  enactments.  Political  scepticism, 
however,  having  destroyed  the  divine  prestige  of  royalty,  goes 
on  ever  increasing,  and  promises  ultimately  to  reduce  the  State 
to  a  purely  secular  institution,  whose  regulations  are  limited  in 
their  sphere,  and  have  no  other  authority  than  the  general  will. 
Meanwhile,  the  religious  control  has  been  little  by  little  separat- 
ing itself  from  the  civil,  both  in  its  essence  and  in  its  forms. 


MM 
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Bpmnskb,   Edicund,  a  famous  English  poet ;  bom  at  London 
about  1553;    died  there,   January   13,   1599.      In    1569  he  wu 
entered  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  fint 
degree  in  1572.     In  1580  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  Iioid 
Orey  of  Wilton,   the  Queen's  deputy  in  Ireland.     In  1586  he 
received  a  grant  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork.     In  1590  he  was 
yisited  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  took  him  to  England,  and 
presented  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  1594  he  married,  and  his 
*^  Epithalamion "  was  written  to  welcome  his  bride  to  their  Irisli 
home.     In  1598  he  was  made  Sheriff  of  Cork.     His  office  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  disaffected  Irish,  who  attacked  and  burned 
his  residence  of  Kilcolman  Castle,  his  wife  and  infant  son  perish- 
ing in  the  flames.     He  returned  to  London,  where  he  soon  died, 
and  at  his  own  request  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  bj 
the  tomb  of  Chaucer.     The  principal  poems  of  Sx)enser  are :  ''  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar"  (1579);  the  "Epithalamion"  (1594);  "The 
Faerie  Queene,"  the  first  three  books  of  which  appeared  in  1590, 
and  three  others  in   1595.     There   were  to  have  been   six  more 
books,  of  which  only  one  canto,  and  a  fragment  of  another,  exist 
In  1590  appeared  a  collection  of  his  lesser  poems,  entitled  "  Com- 
plaints;" and   in  1596,  four  "Hymns,"  celebrating  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  Beauty.     He  also  wrote,  in  prose,  a  "  View  of  Ireland," 
published  posthumously  (1633). 

The  Bower  of  Bliss. 

(From  **  The  Faerie  Qaeene.") 

There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 
Itself e  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd, 
And  none  does  others  happinesse  envye; 
The  painted  flowres;  the  trees  upshooting  hyej 
The  dales  for  shade;  the  hilles  for  breathing  space; 
The  trembling  groves;  the  christall  running  by; 
And,  that  which  all  fair  workes  doth  most  aggrace, 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 
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QiM  woald  have  thought  (so  onnningly  the  nide 
And  80omed  partes  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonesse  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  others  worke  more  beautify ; 
So  differing  both  in  willes  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweete  diyersity, 
This  gardin  to  adome  with  all  yariety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood, 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 
So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channell  running  one  might  see; 
Host  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 
Was  over-wrought,  and  shax)es  of  naked  boyes, 
Of  which  some  seemed  with  lively  ioUitee 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
Whylest  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid  ioyes. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew; 
For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured, 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew, 
Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew: 
Low  his  lascivious  armes  adowne  did  creepe, 
That,  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowres  they  fearefully  did  steepe, 
Which  drops  of  christall  seemed  for  wantones  to  weep. 

Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see, 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie. 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemed  to  bee; 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see, 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  iaspar  shining  bright, 
That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  sayle  upright. 


Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  daintie  eare, 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
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Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare. 
To  reed  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare^ 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee; 
Birdes,  Toices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all  agree: 

The  ioyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefuU  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  yoice  attempred  sweet; 
Th'  angelioall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall; 
The  waters  fall,  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call; 
The  gentle,  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all* 


Una  and  the  Red  Cbossb  Knight. 

(From  "The  Faerie  Qaeene.") 

A  GENTLE  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Tcladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 
His  aDgry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield: 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 
And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador'd: 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd. 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Bight  faithfull,  true,  he  was  in  deede  and  word; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad; 
Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond. 

That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave. 

That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faery  lond, 

To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
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WHioh  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  oraTtt 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brare 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowely  asse  more  white  than  snow; 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw : 
As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lambe  she  lad. 

So  pure  and  innocent  as  that  same  lambe 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subiection  held; 
Till  that  infernall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
For  wasted  all  their  land,  and  then  expeld ; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  f?.r  compeld. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarf e  did  lag, 
That  lassie  seemed,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.     Thus  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast. 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain ; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain, 

• 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride. 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr : 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide. 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seemes;  so  in  they  entred  ar. 
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Una  and  thb  Lion. 

(From  "  The  Faarie  QoMne.'^ 

Qnx  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 

From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 

In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight; 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside;  her  angel's  face. 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shinM  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  graoe. 

It  f  ortunM,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  rushM  suddenly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood. 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse; 

But  to  the  prey,  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 
His  bloody  rage  assuag^  with  remorse. 
And,  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  foroei 

Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue. 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 

Oh,  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  1 

Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  markM  long, 

Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion; 

And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,'' 
Quoth  she,  "  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  doth  yield, 
Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage  which  late 
Him  pricked,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate. 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 
How  does  he  find  in  crael  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored 

As  the  god  of  my  life?    Why  hath  he  me  abhorred? 
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Sedounding  teard  did  cboke  th'  end  of  her  plaint^ 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbor  wood; 

And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood: 
With  pity  calmed,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain, 
Arose  the  virgin  born  of  heayenly  brood, 

And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again, 

To  seek  her  strayM  champion,  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard. 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 
And  when  she  waked  he  waited  diligeAt 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared. 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  command^ment, 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


Pbincb  Arthub. 

(From  "  The  Faerie  Qaeene/*) 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,  faire  marching  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  Squyre,  arrayed  meet: 
His  glitter  and  armour  shined  far  away, 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phcsbus  brightest  ray; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may : 
Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware. 
That  shine,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretions 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  pretious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shapt  like  a  Ladies  head,  exceeding  shone. 
Like  Hesperus  emongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yvory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights. 
Whose  hilts  were  bumisht  gold;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  perle;  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 
voL.xvin.  —  38 
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His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd: 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges ;  his  dreadfull  hideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd. 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  back  full  low. 


Belphosbe. 

(From  '*The  Faerie  Qaeene.") 

Her  face  so  faire,  as  flesh  it  seemM  not, 
But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  from  them  threw. 
And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasure  fed, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

In  her  faire  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Heveuly  Makers  light, 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  beholders  sight; 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 
For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awfuU  yre 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  bace  desyie. 

Her  yvoire  forhead,  full  of  bountie  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 
For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed; 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.     And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemed  to  make. 
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The  Ministry  of  Angslb. 

(Fkom  "  The  FiMrie  Queene.'O 

Akd  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? — 

There  is :  —  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 

Of  men  than  beasts.     But  oh!  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  mighty  Grod,  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  the  wicked  man  —  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  I 
How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant^ 

Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant! 
For  us  they  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward. 
Oh,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  f 

The  Cave  of  Sleep. 

(From  *'  The  Faerie  Qaeene.") 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe. 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drouping  hed, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spred* 

And,  more,  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe. 
And  ever-drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towne, 
Might  there  be  heard;  but  carelesse  Quiet  lyes 
Wrapt  in  etemall  silence,  farre  from  enimyea. 
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Heavenly  and  Eabthly  Beauty. 

(From  *'  Hymn  of  Hearenlj  Beaatj.") 

Bapt  with  the  rage  of  mine  own  ravished  thought^ 
Through  contemplation  of  those  goodly  sights 

And  glorious  images  in  heaven  wrought. 
Whose  wondrous  beauty,  breathing  sweet  delightiy 
Do  kindle  love  in  high-conceited  sprites, 

I  fain  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold, 

But  feel  my  wits  to  fail,  and  tongue  to  fold. 

Vouchsafe  then,  0  thou  most  Almighty  Sprite, 
From  whom  all  gifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow^ 

To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light 
Of  Thine  eternal  truth,  that  I  may  show 
Some  little  beams  to  mortal  eyes  below 

Of  that  Immortal  Beauty  there  with  Thee 

Which  in  my  weak,  distraughted  mind  I  see^ 

That  with  the  glory  of  so  goodly  sight 
The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admire 

Fair  seeming  shows,  and  feed  on  vain  delight, 
Transported  with  celestial  desire 
Of  these  fair  forms,  may  lift  themselves  up  higher. 

And  learn  to  love,  with  zealous,  humble  duty, 

The  eternal  fountain  of  that  Heavenly  Beauty. 

Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  any  fleshly  sense 
Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things  remain ; 

But  all  that  erst  seemed  sweet  seems  now  offence. 
And  all  that  pleased  erst  now  seems  to  pain. 
Their  joy,  their  comfort,  their  desire,  their  gain 

Is  fixed  all  on  that  which  now  they  see ; 

All  other  sights  but  feignM  shadows  be. 

And  that  fair  lamp  which  useth  to  inflame 
The  hearts  of  men  with  self-consuming  fire, 

Thenceforth  seems  foul,  and  full  of  sinful  blame; 
And  all  that  pomp  to  which  proud  minds  aspire 
By  name  of  honor,  and  so  much  desire. 

Seems  to  them  baseness,  and  all  riches  dross, 

And  all  mirth  sadness,  and  all  lucre  less. 
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So  full  their  eyes  are  of  that  glorious  sight. 
And  senses  fraught  with  such  satiety. 

That  in  naught  else  on  earth  they  can  delight 
But  in  th'  aspect  of  that  felicity, 
Which  they  have  written  in  their  inward  eye^ 

On  which  they  feed,  and  in  their  fastened  mind 

All  happy  joy  and  full  contentment  find. 

And  then,  my  hungry  soul,  which  long  hast  fed 
On  idle  fancies  of  my  foolish  thought. 

And,  with  false  Beauty's  flattering  bait  misled. 
Hast  after  vain,  deceitful  shadows  sought. 
Which  all  are  fled,  and  now  have  left  thee  naught 

But  late  repentance  through  thy  folly's  prief, 

Ah!  cease  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  grief; 

And  look  at  last  up  to  that  sovereign  light 
From  whose  pure  beams  all  perfect  Beauty  springSy 

That  kindleth  love  in  every  godly  sprite  — 
Even  the  Love  of  Grod,  which  loathing  brings 
Of  this  vile  world  and  these  gay-seeming  things; 

With  whose  sweet  pleasures  being  so  possessed. 

Thy  straying  thoughts  henceforth  forever  rest. 

Wedlock  a  Fbeb  Bondage. 

The  doubt  which  ye  misdeem,  fair  love,  is  vain. 

That  fondly  fear  to  lose  your  liberty; 
When,  losing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gain. 

And  make  him  bound  that  bondage  erst  did  fly. 

Sweet  be  the  bonds  the  which  true  love  doth  ^e^ 
Without  constraint  or  dread  of  any  ill. 

The  gentle  bird  feels  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage;  but  sings  and  feeds  her  fill; 

There  Pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  Discord  spill 
The  league  'twixt  them  that  loyal  love  hath  bound; 

But  simple  truth,  and  mutual  good-will, 
Seeks,  with  sweet  peace,  to  salve  each  other's  wound; 

There  faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  tower. 

And  spotless  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bower. 

Beauty. 

(From  •*  Hymn  in  Honor  of  Beauty.") 

So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 

So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
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To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight; 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take; 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

Therefore  wherever  that  thou  dost  behold 
A  comely  corpse,  with  beauty  fair  endued. 
Know  this  for  certain,  that  l^e  same  doth  hold 
A  beauteous  soul,  with  fair  conditions  thewed^ 
Fit  to  receive  the  seed  of  virtue  strewed; 
For  all  that  fair  is,  is  by  nature  good; 
That  is  a  sign  to  know  the  gentle  blood. 

Tet  oft  it  falls  that  many  a  gentle  mind 
Dwells  in  deformed  tabernacle  drowned, 
Either  by  chance,  against  the  course  of  kind, 
Or  through  unaptness  in  the  substance  found, 
Which  it  assumed  of  some  stubbome  ground. 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  form's  direction, 

But  is  performed  with  some  foul  imperfection. 

And  oft  it  falls  (aye  me,  the  more  to  rue !) 
That  goodly  beauty,  albeit  heavenly  bom, 
Is  foul  abused,  and  that  celestial  hue. 
Which  doth  the  world  with  her  delight  adorn, 
Made  but  the  bait  of  sin,  and  sinners'  scorn, 
Whilst  every  one  doth  seek  but  to  deprave  it. 

Yet  nath^more  is  that  faire  beauty's  blame. 
But  theirs  that  do  abuse  it  unto  ill: 
Nothing  so  good,  but  that  through  guilty  shame 
May  be  corrupt,  and  wrested  unto  will : 
Natheless  the  soule  is  fair  and  beauteous  stilly 
However  fleshe's  fault  it  filthy  make; 
For  things  immortal  no  corruption  take. 


The  Bride. 

(From  "  The  Epithalamion.") 

Loe!  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 
Lyke  PhoBbe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 
Arysing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race. 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  weene 
Some  angell  she  had  beene. 
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Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden  wyre, 

Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perliug  flowres  at  weeofl^ 

Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre, 

And,  being  crowned  with  a  girland  greene. 

Seem  lyke  some  mayden  queene. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixM  are, 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 

But  blush  to  heare  her  prayses  sung  so  loud  — 

So  farre  from  being  proud. 

Nathlesse  doe  ye  still  loud  her  prayses  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before; 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues  store  ? 

Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  saphyres  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  y vory  white. 

Her  cheekes  lyke  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded^ 

Her  lips  lyke  cherries,  charming  men  to  byte. 

Her  brest  lyke  to  a  bowl  of  creame  uncrudded| 

Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded. 

Her  snowie  necke  lyke  to  a  marble  towre. 

And  all  her  body  like  a  pallace  fayre, 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stayre. 

To  honors  seat  and  chastities  sweet  bowre* 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring  f 


At  the  Altar. 

(From  **  The  EpithalamioiL'^ 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 
And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillows  deck  with  garlands  trirn^ 
For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honor  due. 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 
With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverenc6| 
She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view; 
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Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  placeSi 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play    ' 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 

The  choristers  with  joyous  anthems  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring» 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  handsi 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain. 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain; 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  gfbond. 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluja  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring* 
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